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TIIK AR^Y TO TJIJ^COMMONS OF*URKAT BfUTAIl^. 

• 

‘•Gentlemfn of the House of \^oyMONs,”—Slart not at this 
address. We come no^t, like the Praetorian bands of old, to thunder 
-at ^ofir ^ates, and with arms in our hands to obtain our requests, at tiie 
exj^ 4 ^»se o^your liberties j nor, misguided by the fanatic zeal which once 
led tiie mailed warriors of Ci;omvvell within your walls, do we wish to 
make all things subservient to the sword. But we come, through the 
mediuln of that all-powerful engine which your forefathers have che¬ 
rished <is the palladium of British liberty, to uplift the small still voice 
ot trutli in behalf of our profession, to state the grievances under which 
it ]al>ours, and to ask, as ye boast to have reformed the State, will ye 
.-iiow render justice to the Army ? 

If,-like other Sovereigns, our beloved Monarch possessed the unlimited 
power (>]f rewarding that profession, whose greatest glory it is to have 
iiplield i^je throne of himself and his sird&ta^the hour of danger, this 
ajipeal would be unnecessary; but to you has ol^uatioB, ever jealous of 
its libertueg, committed the purse-strings of the State—with you, alorfe, 
rests file power of redressing the grievances under wliich the Army 
labours—to you, therefore, must we address ourselves. We do so—not 
l^cou^ilai^of the tardiness or disin^ination bf our superiorly to reward 
tlic deserving,%ut to complain tliat a naflop, generous to profusion in 
eN^^rylhiag else, gives nut to those supenorg the power of doing so; 
and it is lo increase that power—to place at their disposal the funds for 
recompensing the toils o(' the veteran—for promoting the advancement 
^f the meritorious, and raislng*the profession of arms to that standard 
which it ought ever hold in the eyes of our countrymen—that we 
now address you. We trust it mW not be in vain. 

Your Army has claims upon you widely different from that of any 
other on the bounty of its Legislators. We say nothing of its exertions 
duri^ the great and glorioils struggle which ultimately laid your here- 
ditOTy foe'prostrate in the dust; for war is the 6oldier’fr*Voi!aiion, and its 
atteqdpnt train of wouflti^^uffering, and slaughter, Is but a necessary 
ingredient of jiisjvaritid lot: but you will bear in mind that Britain holds 
under her onp*third of the habitable globe, and embraces in her 
grz^ a dblc^ia}-empire greatei^than the Macedonian Monarch, in his 
wildes^^is^W of ,alnbition,*fever dreamt of. To garrison these distant 
fio'ssessions—lo*protect them alike from ipternal and external foe^ is 
the occupation of your Army; while to that of other nations is merely 
^^n^itted the easy task of Hefending their own homes. Nor is it olHy 
"that separation from home and from kindred| with the consequent dis- 
U..S. JeuRM,No#98 ) Jan. 1837* B 
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Tuption of every social t>e, wlmh nt^essarily awaits tlie*Bnlish solditr , 
but in many of these coloRies the annual viEitations of ])ehlilenle con¬ 
sign hundreds of vcUiAsVo*the tomb tlie hand of death is thefe /even 
lea# sparing than on the b&ttle-field, and the tide of life ebbs rfot the 
less surely, extracted drop by drop, under^ the wasting laflugnce 
{(opical disease, than •when it flowed in the gushing strtains* wIk jli 
crimsoned the fields If ijie Peninsula and of Waterloo 

It IS for j^oiT^lflthisLs endured preseive positions favourable to^ 

that commerce which^iias elevated Bantam to her Inj’li place among 
,are tlfousand^ of your Ardfy iiecess*awly*^acnhced each year 
to the Moloclf of colonial "^service tI??gold-duSt of Africa may 

be readily'exc^janged foi^ your merchatjdipe, have^ whole legiments 
pined, and sickefied, and died amid the dreary swamps ar;d deserts of 
Western Africa. That the varied treasures of the East ma> pour un¬ 
ceasingly into your coffers, eighteen thousand pf your soldiers spend a 
weary life of privation and exile on the and plains of llindostan. That 
the spices of Ce}lon may minister to your four thousand t/ our 

number lead a life of semi-civilization amid the woods and wilds of 
those distant legions, and that the rich produce of the West may be 
borne exclusively to your ports, do nine thousand more brave that }>e 8 - 
tilence before wliosc deadly blast even the strongest and the mightiest 
are laid low There is scarcely a spot on tlie earth or a speck on the 
ocean where the commerce of Britain is not protected by our garrisons , 
and thus are poured into her lap, from the remotest quarters of the 
globe, the treasures of a -hundred rivers, the harvest of a ^hoasatid 

V>»»ns • __ . 1 . 

It IB not however by/^Cre declamation we wish to con\ipr4 30 U of 
the exttnt of Colonial fj^-rvice exacted from your Army, but bv refen nee 
to ceilified docuinenta recently published by a Committee ofi 30 ur own 
numbei appointed to investigate the expenditure of the colonieer, from 
^ which it fuipcars tliat the average number of officets and mtii serving 
in each of your colonies for ^vera^ years past has becu-^in.lu 4 "»g A* 
tillery, Engineers, arifl Colonial Corps—as under;— 


Stitions 

Gibraltar • 

Malta 

Ionian Islands, 

West C oast of Africa 
Gape of Good Hope 
Mauritius 
Ceylon • 

New South Wales 
N ewfoundj^d 
Nova scStia. &c 
^ Canada 
Bermuda 
Jamaica 
Honduras 
Bahamas 


ORicers present at 
eacli Staiiun 

141 , 

111 

127 t 

15 
90 
97 
159 
JOl 
15 
96 

rrr 

31 
140 
10 
17 


Nol]cnm^ ssioucd 
OftoLiB and PinuUs 
pKbtnt at each Siatiun 

3027 



W indword and Leeward Islands, comd ^25 

Total, exclusive of the liTast Indies loO > 
Add average number serving in the 1 
Bast Indiel • • 1000 

General Total • 2505 


1905 
2199 
4238 
2286 
5;oo 
2211 
f 2617 

I . 663 

. 307-4 

. V 3f3 
' 46 

5973 


3>j856 

18,000 

53,856 
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*• iTsUmatiiTg iJie gross amount jour Aimy in round numbers at 
» 100,000 men, tiie above proportion on*turugn service at first sight 
appears by no means so excessive Liftl# dm re than the half ol a 
boldier’s life would thus be necessarily sptnt in exile, but it must be 
^kept in that of tins pumber, seven battalions of Foot Guards, three 
Q£^IS>UBehold Cavalry, 8*even ot Dragoon Guai^s, and sixteen ot Li^ht 
Dragoons, bear no share of the burden, exc.epf the latter furnishing 
the reliefs for four regiments ofCap^Iry in India^wiile on Aftremainder 
falls the whole duty of gdrnsonjjjglhe colonies, Entailing a life of almost 
perpetual exile ^Tke i-l&ims^n^nit portion oi jour froops^who 
only at home wfl^shall rSR take upon ourselves to djscu*lis these pages 
refA* only to those whose^seivices you know to be constant and seveie 
—the men avlio conquer and garrisoi^your colonies. • 

^ We enter not into the discussion as to whether these garrisons are 
di die not necessary tor the securitj^ of your colonies. That having 
dlr^cfdy been decided by a Committee ot your own number m the 
alJjnnativ^ , and we bqjieve the most sceptical on this subject must 
now be convinced that, till you aie inclined to trust your poesessions 
111 the West to the tender mercies of the negroes—your dominion in 
the East to the forbearance of the barbarians congregated on her 
frontiers—your colony of tlie Mauritius to the good feeling of sub¬ 
jects lecently in arms against \our authority—your territories at 
the Cape to the discretion of the C affres—New South Wales to 
the amor patrice ot convicts — yom Ameiican Stales to the doubtful 
loyalty ot Irench demagogues—and your Mediterranean staliuns to the 
Fuiuc ffirth of allies evti anxious to oveircacJi you—«o long must the 
life of ^ic Biitish suldici be spent in cxiic^^ victim to his country s 
wealth ami welfare . ^ • 

He coi ipldiiis not—he hesitates not, hut is ready at all times to brave 
the ckinatorial influence of vour most pestilential coloifies, even though 
in some of them his life is scarce worth a year’s purchase All he asks* 
jji.reli^n i^ tli^t a portion of that wValth winch flows in golden streams 
to yoCk land, through his suflenngs andthrougK his agency, maybe 
tniplojwl in procuriifg an adequate provision for Jus old age, sliouJd lie 
prove foi lunate enough to attain it 

In this*respect happiiy our advocacy on benalf of the piivale soldier 
ris tor the^^iresent i^iidercd unnecessary The recommendation of a 
recent CdtntniUee has led to an increase in his pay and pension, 
which, under such modiflcatiotis and impiovements as experience 
must speedily suggest, will at least make tiie reward ot his seivice 
no longer a mockery, his profession a reproach, and himself in old 
dg^^he inmate of a workhouse. Whether that Awo^ is adequate, 
.whether it is sufflcientlv attnnable, it is not our preSent purpose to 
discus^ \ ou vull, no dtSubt, take care that your good inlenUnus on 
behalf of the dererving soldier are cirned into full effect All we now 
craVe of you 'i, an^qual degree of consideration for those whose services 
ar(^no^ss meritorious, and^wTiose suflerings and sacrifices in the stern 
path y # pi ofessnSal duty are no less worthy of reward—we mean tiie 
officefs, * • • 

•In every nation of modern times the efliciencv of the Army is 
'^lued, and an adequate provision secured for officers in their old age, 
by the establishment of a retired pay increasing in p^poxtion to length 
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of service. If ever there* was an Army in which Uiis was requisite, arid 
on a liberal scale, it is unques’lionably that of Britain, The service of 
other armies l)eftig conf^wl to the defence of their own homes, severs 
not»lhose social ties whicli unite tlie soldier to the citizen, and wlren no 
longer fit for the active duties of his profession, the offic^r^aqj^asily^/^ 
rej&ume the occupation^ of civil life. But the British officer, owlhgj*^ 
the extent of serJ^ce abroad, becomes speedily estranged from his 
feilow-cititets, and iswecessarily i^orant of all me^ns of earning 
livelihood, exc^t professionally, by hjs relati)[es he is but little 

“'liwown and rareiy seen,^ave during t/e Uiansitoiiy ^sit of his regiment 
to its native sliores, or when a broken gonstitiUion forces him to seek a 
temporary repose from the toils of his profes^on. N^ir is it the least of 
the evils resulting from his life of exile, that on his returnee too qften 
finds himself, even in the hone ^f his fathers, a stranger in a land of 
strangers. • 

He has however a still stronger—nay, a sacred—claim on your 
generosity. Many of the climates in which lieiserves prove ifie bane of 
European constitutions. To escape from them, after a protracted ser¬ 
vice, with life is difficult, but with health is next to impossible. Dis¬ 
eased livers, enlarged spleens, incurable complaints of tbc stomach and 
bowels, and all the hydra train of tropical diseases, are almbst the 
inevitable consequence of the colonial duty to which the British officer 
is exposed ; and though, even under these clironic afi'ections, he may 
possibly linger on to old age, yet it is not that hale and vigorous old 
age which awaits the resident in healthier climes, but too generally one 
of decrepitude ?tnd suffe rin g, in whicl^ life is dependent on the aid 
of those remedies whid^^ofessional skill alone can sujipjvc Need 
add that, in 'a coi«try such as this, where that professional aid 
is proverbially expensive, his retiring allowance requires to be, on a 
liberal scale, anTl to increase with his length of service and consequent 
»infirmities.? 

Will it then be credited lli§t, wrfh such claims on your genej^sity- 
on your sympathy, a very large proportion of the officers of ihe'iiritish 
Army, even if forced to leave their profession in consequerftfc of old 
age, or the disabilities resulting from a long course of service, receive 
910 relirinff allowance whatever; uiyl eveff the retiring allowance 
granted to the remainder in the shape of half-p.'^ absolulMy decrea^e^ . 
in exact proportion to the extent^ hardship, and danger df^he service 
hy which it has been earned? • 

These are startling facts in military legislation, but are no less start¬ 
ling than true. They rest not bn mere assertion, but on the warrants 
and ^custom pf^e fltervice regulating the retirement of o^cert the 
operation of wmoh it requires only a very^imple detail of figures to 
explaim ^1 

It appears, from evidence adduced before a recem Committee pn 
Army and Navy Appointments, that fijur-fifths of-the officejs in the 
British Army obtain their promotion by giirchase.^Jilany oWieso^ in 
addition to thus sacrificing their private fortunes inralje attainS^eT‘\/:‘f 
miktary rank, spend the greater portion of their lives also in prosetuting 
tl^ arduous duties of their profession in foreign^ and often in pestijknt 
tial> climes, on a rate of pay inferior to the interest of the purchasf* 
money if their cotpyrnnons^ affording perhaps the most noble, the most 
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generous instartces of devotion of* purse and person in tlieir country 
*cayse to be met with in tlie annals of any UJitiop. 'Wlien the ronstitu- 
tion of these men, broken down by the jjrgnjJture old age and growiniT 
’infirmities t^nsequent on the hard service of perhaps'25 or 30 \cars, 
^rec^54e8*tliem from following any longer thg active duties of their 
])?Wession, what reward does their grateful couHti;y bestow on them fer 
the devotion ofia lifetime? what annual pen'sioB do thex retire on? 

,Nothing, absoluwly nothing! not olie farthing from*that ^iJlic purse, 
lavished with siiXnspnriyg a hartd on far less worthy objects, goes to 
cheer the wintqf^ot thaij: deCtinifig years, to cover th§ expenses 
'professional aid which tlie manifold diseases contracted in the worst 
of climates necessarily entail on them. *A11 they /an avail them- 
^el^^ps of is*permission to sell, for the same price they paid for 
Uie rank they originally purchae^, /ntf they quit their profession, 
'lidvattced in years, infirm in health, unfit for every otlier profession— 
cvrt’y oth^ pursuit, with the self-same sum as when, in all the ardour 
of youth, tney first rang^ themselves under their country's banners. 

‘ Legislators of Britain, is this just? is it generous? shall so foul 
a blot remain for another year upon your financial legislation ? Talk 
not of^lhe expense of remedying it. Poor indeed must that nation be 
—deep sunk in pecuniary embarrassment—ere poverty can be pleaded 
as an excusi* for withholding from the most deserving of her servants 
the reward they have so justly and dearly earned. 

. It may be said tliat these officers, if tliey prefer it, can retire on half¬ 
pay, and that this is a species of retiring*allowance. It is true they 
inay*do’ so, but not without sacrificing th» O/iginal purchase-money of 
their ceyfi^vnissions—an alternative not often ^o]>tedj for the following 
good and "substantial reason :— * • 

Le4 us suppose the officer to have purchased all his steps for the 
regulation price, and attained the rank of Lieiit.-Coftnel after twenty 
years* service, which, in the present times, A\ould be deemed a rare ' 
of*goAl fortune. After ten^ear^ service in that rank he finds 
it,iiec(^l^ry, from lli/ slate of his health, to retire. He probably en¬ 
tered the Army at eighteen ; his age must bonsequently then be forty- 
eight. TJic half-pay ofi/red him to retire on is 200/. 15.9. per annum. 
In deliberating whether he shoiild accept it he refers to a table of Go- 
*vernment ^nuities, published under your authority, from wliich he finds 
that, even supposing 1dm to be blessed with average health and an 
unimpaired constitution (which lie is not), the value of hw half-pay at 
the vei;y utmost would only be 2604/. But the regulation price he 
paid for bis Lieut.-Colonelcy was 45001.; the loss by accepting half- 
paj^f^ould therefore be 1606/. ^ 

By similar calculations could show that a Major must suif^ in 
nearl/Hlic samcfprofdortions ; it is scarcely necessary to add th9t such 
a« alternative is seldom likely to be accepted. 

Haviiw established the first* of our positions in regard to a large 
pr^orti^ of ou^i^fficers rafceiving no retiring allowance whatever, we 
sbow«tKat the value of the retiring allowance in tlie shape of 
half-pay, when he does receive it, diminishes in exact proportion to*the 
lei^th of the officer’s service. ^ • 

'Hiere is something so extraordinary in this spemmen of military 
finance, that we are certain many will feel even mfrre incredulous ^ 
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refifard to that than any of our previous averments. It^requires* hovr- 
ever, no very lepgtliene^ iletaiil of figures to prove its accuracy. 

^ou can scarcely require tu be informed that the value of any annuity 
or retiring allowance depends not merely on the amount^ but on the 
age and health of the person to whom it is gMnted, and that!^lh9<%ame 
haif-pay to an officer, arged forty is more valuable by 50 per cent. iKdn 
it would be to One of^ixfy, particularly if the constitution of the latter 
is broken L^a long coi^se of foreign service, from Ahich the former 
jjas been compvatively^exempt. NoAr, as all offi(;erAw£nter the Army 
^tty nesA-iy the same period of life, tT mof^Mvancgd age in almost 
every instance implies a greater length of service; consequently the 
former, who ha5# had only twenty-two yeart’ servica, receives as his 
reward exactly one-half more thtn .the latter, who can number fo"ty- 
two years’ service. * % • ‘ 

The same principle of course applies with c?qual force whether the 
difference of age is two years or twenty; and the following scales Will 
exhibit its operation in each rank at intervals Sf five years :— 
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Thus, for every five years each of these officers continues serve, 
the value of that half-pay which forme his only retiring allow^ice, if he 
clioobc to accept that provision m preference to selling out,^ decreases 
in 80 rapid a proportion, that, by prolonging his services for fiUeen 
years beyond the period when the regulations^of the service would 
permit him to retire on half-pay, the Lieut.-Colonel loieft 847/., the 
Major 611/., and the Captain 405/. ® 

^ True,” it may be said, “ but the officer who continues to serve for 
this additional period may likely get his promotion, and in the increased 
half-nay of find an improved retirement,*' This on^e Wi.^, no 

douot, the case, particularly during that period of active warfare'when 
those fates of hulf-pay were first established^ but iu the present stagna¬ 
tion of promotion, he who attained his company twenty years ago is 
many instances a Captain still. Let us^suppose him, however, to have 
had the rare good fortune to be further promoted^ iwilhout ftiirchase^ 
and tliat, after fifteen years* service, he finds himself » ^ajor, aSsJ 
teu^ years more a Lieut.-Golonel—instances certainly by no means 
jqgtified by experience; still it requires only a reference to your An¬ 
nuity Tables to show that 7s. a-day-—the half-pay of Captain, to com- ' 
jgenoe imimdiatei ^—is a more valuable annuity to a person aged only 
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* thirtyjfive or forty than 9s, 6d, would be to the same person as a Major 

S ien yearfi hence, or 11?. a-day as a Colon el twentj-five jears 

Ce, particularly if, during that period, thPse^officer# have been serv- 
■ ing, as IS most Jikely to have been the 'case, in the worst of tropical 
^clingiteB^ In fact, fron^the latter circumstance, the lower rate ol an- 
iTUity would probably be valued by anactuary at nearly double the p];ice 
of the highest. iThus, the longer the ^ervicej4he»le8H vimthe reward / 

. However extnordinary such a sybtem of legislatton mijlt'appear, its 
most prominQQtt defects sink into comparative insij^nificance, when 
we come to cqipp&’e*jLe VEiJue of the rewafd /hus gccordcd to -rftfT 
officers with that obtaii^l by tlusir juniors, many of whom never served 
one daVt and noike more than a few months. 

k t)n \hi8*8ubject no stronger evidence can be wi^shed for than the 
\hrec following..calculBtions, which ^ tjuote from an article entitled 
H(^lf-Pay, Its Abuses and Defects,*’ published m February last, be- 
canse, being framed from documents published by authority, iheir 
'coirtctness is the less questionable* 


stim ited C ost to the Public of 106 Kiisigns on the Half-Pay List, 50 of whom 
iitver served a sniffle day, and the n bt not beyond a lew months — 



'* See U S Journal, February, 1835 
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KatiinattHl Cost to the Public of 51 Comets on Half-Pay, 38 oi whom iiuvei tfeivod 

cone day,lai^l {he rest only a few months. 


Number 
of CoToetfl 
retired. 

• f 

• 

Year of 
retirement 
on Half. 
Pay.* 

Y^rly amount 
of Hiiir Pay, 
otil and new 
Ratea 

Number 
of yearslo 
receipt of 
lialf.Pay. 

« 

Sum received 
by Such OfTi* 
cer since lus 
rutireroent, 
vtith com- 
pound ini erest 
at 4 per cent. 

Total luise 
received by 
each CJiass, » 
yilli com- 
pAudiiiicreBl 
htlif'ieun. 

C- 

• 

C j 


«* 

a. 



‘ £ 

1 

1782 

45 

12 

0 

•H 

8338 

8,338 

3 

1783 

45 

le 

G 

53 

7073 

23,910 

1 


45 

12 

6 

50 

6963 


9 

Kim 

45 

12 

6 * 

34 

3185 

2^,665 

1 

1803 

45 

12 • 


33 

3020 


1 

■Eon 

45 

12 

6 

30 

25iH 

2,558 

2 

1814 

63 

17 

6 

22 

2I8S 

4,376 

4 

1815 

63 

17 

6 

21 

204“) 

8,180 


1816 

63 

17 

6 

20 

1902 

10,020 

10 

1817 

03 

17 

6 


1768 - 

17,680 

2 

1818 

63 

17 

6 

16 

1638 

3,276 

2,790 

2 

1820 

63 

17 

6 

16 

1305 

2 

1821 

63 

17 

6 

15 

1278 

2.556 

3 

1822 

63 

17 

6 

14 

1170 

3,510 

51 







13-1,851 


If we now louk to the foreign half-pay, the Army List for ^35 
enables us to furnish the hitting estimate of the cost to the pu), iTc of 
36 cornets and ensigns, wnose services have not at the utmost exceeded 
a f?w months each, and yet have been on half-pay for the last twenty 
years:— 


Numbers. 

• 

• 

Rank of 
Officer. 

♦ 

%Yearof 
retiiement 
on Halfj 
Pay. 

« 

• * 

Yearly amount 
of lialf.Pay. 

Number 
of years in 
receipt of 
Ilalf-Pay. 

9 

Sura rpcfpved 
by each Offi 
cer tiiuce his 
^retirement, 
with com¬ 
pound interest 
at 4 p^ cent. 

isTot^Sunw. 
rere^ tl by 
vacy Ul«6^ 

SWtll CUDl- 

pouiidinteiest 

. there<in. 

* 

• 



■■■ 

01 

i 

^ £. ** 

£. 

4 

Ensigns « . 

■IIU 



22 

1875 • 

7,500 

17 

Cornets • . 

■09 



20 


32,334 

15 

Ensigns s • 

1816 

maja 

H 

20 

1631 

24,465 

s 




■ 



64,299 




■HI 

■ 



e 

L - ^4-. 


Cost qi 100 Ensigns on British h«if-pay 
Ot Cofxv^ on ditto . 

36 Gontets aad'Bnsigns on Foreign ditto 


193 


. ' £347,783 

. , 134,8^1 

' .£546T9B*1« 



Average cost of each, £2634. 

fltis extraprdinary document then it appears that in the y,eat 
*e weie on British and foreign haJf-pay 193 Comets and En- 
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feigns, none whom, had served Awelve months, and many not a single 
I da y, and j.el had eacli drawn from ihe pdb}i^, on an average,, more than 
nie value of that half-pay which forms the ^sole rctvard of a Licul.- 
Colonel fojj perliaps forty years’ service/besides the probability, a^rlliey 
j are%Siil^^'oung lives, ol^irawing as much more before tlieir decease, 
Xejpiislators of Britain—shall so striking a Jontrast in the rev^urds of 
your servants aonlinue during this boasted era of reform and improve¬ 
ment to rejjroOTh your administration for another }'tiar 1 Jk* 

Gross as aig tbe abuses we l»ave just detailed, justice requires us to 
stale that they ^re^ot so miiith attributable either to flie ])hs{ or pre?t^ 
AJembers of your Ej^nlive to yourselves, because, blinded by the 
constitutional ii^tion that a standing arnSy in time gf peace is contrary 
ty hiV/’^QU have suifered it to ryinain, from yeaf to year, groaning 

centuries^a^ if it were useless to legislate 
' for wliat you conceived must shortly cease to exist; and from tliat 
wntoward jn'acUce, alike pernicious to the Army and the State, of 
removiifg a Secretary-«t-War on each trivial change of Administration, 
- iiiebe authorities, jiave succeeded each other of late years in such rapid 
buccession, that no time has been afforded for investigating—far less 
remedying — the abuses to which we have just directed your at- 
teufion*. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out how defects so glaring might be 
renicflied : the cure is obvious. Adopt either the regulations of other 
armies on tlie same subject, or those of the civil servants of your ovVn 
State, or even take the graduated retiring allowances of the Paymas- 
t^jjg^hd Medical Staff, as a standard—any of these will ensure the 
being proportioned to the extent of service performed ; hut fur 
)our own credit as legislators, for the respectabiliCy of that pyofejsion 
wlucii tou profess it your wish to elevate and improve, permit no lunger 
lljiS important feature of your military finance to excite the derision of 
other armies, or its principles to remain at variance with ^the first rucU- 
•-mer^s of a«^hmetic. *• , ’ ■ • 

, Tfc.civiliaus, you may not, however, be sufficiently conversant with the 
reguMions of other armies and other dejiartments on this subject, allow 
us, tlie^ijefore, more particularly to advert to tliem. In tlie French Army 
tlicre is no pcrrnanenl lialf-|)jay till twenty years’ servicef, but after that 
it increases aunuaHy by certain gradations till the attainment of full-pay 
after fiffy\ears’ service. In reckoning this service, however, every year- 
passed in ihe colonies is allo\#ed to be counted as eighteen months, and 
every cainjiaign as two years, which, in a service such ours, would 


0 ^ * Oi^late years every effort has been made, both by ou^cifil *anO militvy autho¬ 
rities, to reituce the numhar of these annuitanlB on the Half-pay List, and a 
rGgWatioii has bee^dupted by which no officer can in future receive 4ialf-pay till 
^ he has served *ft9f^hree years. This too was accompanied by a boon to the old 
Vfficerl of promotion to half-pay vacancies in the proportion of one promotion for 
every Ahree deaths, which wil!? in after years, as those on the liall-pay Lut 
advance iu agii,^prove a valuable regulation for the Army, but at present its 

Itmited to effect that important object—an adequate rutirement to 
utffcers at present worn Out in the service. • • 

• t Froperly speaking, the permanent half-pay in tho French Army does not com¬ 
mence till after thirty years’ service $ but an officer, after having served ^eiity 
years on full-pay, is placed for ten years on temporary half-pay, and when that lu&b 
expired he.rhen enters on the permanent half-pay for life# 
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reduce the nominal periodjof twenty years’ service^to about fifteen. For 
any shorter service tlie lmir-j)aygranted is merely temporary, to continue - 
half as many yeairs as lit* (ufiEer has served, by which salutary precau¬ 
tion <00 such instance can occur as that which you will find detailed in 
one of the previous calculations, of an officer receiving hSil^^tfor 
seventy-two years to recompense him for the service of as many i<^ays. ■ 

^ But it is unnecessary* that we should go to the F^nch Army for 
* examples: a)} cqualf ii not superior, code of reguiaiioin exists in the 
Indian Anny/by which officer, after having compllt^ twenty-five 
service, of which tweniy-two must tave Bean tn fnBia, can retire 
on the full*pay df his Ank, whatever that may fle, and vWthout any re¬ 
ference to tlie state of his health. However, rendered unfit for the 
active duties of hi» profession befoje that period, he can retire j#n the 
half-pay of his rank, provided* he has completed ten jearsj service : 
and even if unable to make out period, there, is a reJuced rate of 
half-pay provided for liim. But though in these rewards for uiincT 
periods of service tlie officers of the Indian are^uch upon a ^)ar with 
those of the King’s Army, the similarity extends not in favour of tlie 
latter to tliat retirement on full-pay which crowns the toils of the former; 
and though scorched under the same burning sun, exposed to the dan¬ 
gers of the field in a greater degree—though leading the way to every 
victory, and purchasing with his blood every inch of that immense ter¬ 
ritory wliich now owns tlie British sway, liie King’s officer, merely 
because he bears the coiinnission of his Majesty, cannot, even after 
iwenty^ivoo years' service in,that co7/;i^ry, retire on more than his 
miserable piUancebot half-i)ay—a sum inwall probability inadequatj* to 
cover the medical bills he annually incurs for the advice and altsviSuhce 
indispensable to Ijis^haLtered constitution. Hear this, ye British legis¬ 
lators, and mark the contrast! 

These regulations of the Indian Army go farther,—(hey judiciously 
^ke into consideration that some officers may be unfortunate in their 
promotion, and that oAe inay ol^y be able to retire o%4htufulU)ay* 
of Captain, another, wfth the same service and no better claims,^m;fy he^ 
entitled to retire on the full-pay of Lieutenant-Colonfel. This in<^*uaiity' 
in the reward has carefully been provided for, by allowing every officer 
who has served twenty-tliree years, of which twertty have been in India, 
to retire on the full-pay of Captain ; if aft^r twenty-^iglit yearu, twenty- 
, five of which liave been spent in India, on the full-pay of-Major ; if 
after thirty-three years, of which thirty have been spent in India, on llie 
full-pay of Lieutenant-Colonel; and if after thirty-eight years, thirty- 
five of which have been spent in India, on the fuli-]iay of Colonel, 
whether they have r^pectively attained these ranks or not. No prn- 
ciple certainly can*be fairer or more worthy of imitation ; and it shows 
that, however stinted may be the bounty of fhe East India Comnany 
towards troops of the Crown, that failing does not'extend towards 
those of their OMm Army. 

The principles on which the retiring allowances toj’dvil servants 
Government are regulated in this country,'offer ano?iier v^ry 
example how ih,e retired pay of officers might be graduated, butwTth^ 
this iinpurtant distinction, that, as retiring on full-pay from the Army 
ai|d*froin a civil situation mean very different things, so should the 
jmdod for their aUainipent be different. An officer’s fall-pay is exctu- 
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*8ive of his*alk)wances of lodging;, fuef, caiulle, servants, wine-money, 
andy^n some instances, rations, which-mav in'atl amount to about a 
Tfiird of the value of his pay. If permitted Joiretire even on full-pay he 
must sacrifice these advantages, which civil servant of Goverryneut 
doqpjioti; Consequently, to place them on a par in this respect the period 
v(lfen|he civilian is en^tled to retire on two-riiirds of his salary, ought 
to correspond |o the period when the officer sHoqld be permitted to rStire ^ 
on full-pay. ¥his period can be ascertained from.the A^U3 Geo. IV., ^ 
regulating the jetirement of ciyil servants as ^nder:— * 

lU ihd*under 15 ysars’ service, annuity of ^ of^alary. , 

1 10 S a * 

• • • Ti 

“ • • A 


19 

20 
25 
30 


40 

45 


• • • »# 


>20 

25 

'SO 

35 

40 

45 

50 


t •. 


• t • 


t 


^ Above 50, full salary. 

The periods under ten years’ service are rewarded by gratuities or 
minor annuities, which it is unnecessary here to detail, 

In regulating the officer’s retirement on the same principles, justice 
also requires that some addition should be reckoned, as in the French 
Army, for service in the Colonies, especially in tropical ones; for the 
same amount of reward for service in healthy and unhealthy colonies, 
would obviously be most unequal in its operation, considering the dete¬ 
rioration of constitution to which the latter almost inevitably leads. 

ilut,* vvitiiout adverting to the civil departments of Uie State, an excel- 
l^^^ample for fixing the retiring alloVatMres of old officers according 
to tn4ir service, may be found in the regulations for the Paymasters 
and Medical Staff, Both these classes of officers, on their retiring, 
enjoy a half-pay graduated according to length of service, and progres¬ 
sively increasing every five years ; in this respect maintaining a decided 
•ad^nta;g^^ver the other gradea^in which young and did, short ser- 
vi^*l&ny long service, all share alike, however different the claim—how- 
*ever ^gent the n'ecessities of some as Qompared with otliers; so that * 
while a Paymaster of twenty years’ standing cjin retire on 125. G^/. 
a-day,*or a Stafl-Surgeon of the same standing on 12j., a hie%Ltenani- 
ColonclyVJoho has commandSi a re^imtni before they entered the avr- 
vice, aMperhaps purchased all his commissions^ van only retire on a 
half-pay of Jls. a-day; consequently the subordinate officer, with 
perhaps half the services, retires on more than his senior, . 

In any arrangement for improving the retiring allowance of-old 
officers, a difficulty necessarily exists in regard to those who have pur- 
'cliased' their commissions, and may wish, on leaving* the Service, to 
raaJjze the price of thfem. If these men merely receive^tlie price 
they originalljwiSpended in purchasing, without any retiring allowance, 
Ihey obviously.get no reward whatever for their service; but to 
allov^r them to retire on^hS full-pay of the rank they have attained, 
^en joy thtfii^ale of thmr commissions too, would, on the other hand, 
>too intltK^ becausetheymay have reaphed a higher grade by purchase 
than service alone would have entitled them to. I’his difficulty might, 
Irowever, be obviated by adopting two scales of retiremenb—th0 pne 
permitting an officer so situated to retire on the fuU-pay of hi^s rAnk, 
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if he chooses to Rive up the privilege of selling out; the other allo^wing 
him, in case he declined th^t jiltemative, to dispose of the commissioi^ 
he purchased, and*retire <Ai a pension equivalent to Captain’s half-pa^ 
afteiMwenty years' service; Cabin’s full-pay after thirty,; Major's 
after thirty-five; and Lieut.-Cmonel’s after {qrty—or such^fiwff^er 
of ^ears as shall be dee)ned a fair extent of service to mer% that 
9 reward; for certainly there can he no good reason whr, if an officer 
not only saeiijices the years of youth and manhood to nils profession, 
but his money too, he sh^ld, in old ag&, be placed in aSy^rse situation 
'Than he wiv) has^riad ffioney to sacrilicr. ^ V, 

You may perhaps entertain the id^—by'no means uncommon 
among civilians—»tliat the ^iviibge of selling out accorded to old 
officers, is a sufficient compensatjon^or the wantojf an adequate retiring 
allowance. Nothing, howevee, be more erroneosuM'^^^e# ' 
already adduced parliamentary evidence for the fact that four-fifth^ of 
our officers purchase their commissions, and consCquefitly can derive nti 
reward from being allowed to sell what is virtufdly their own property. 
Of the remaining fifth several, after twenty or thirty years* service, are 
no doubt allowed the boon of disposing of their commissions, even 
though they did not originally purchase them ; but this offers no real 
advantage except to those in the rank of field-officers, for to the junior 
grades the half-pay is, in general, more valuable as an annuity than tlie 
price which would be realized by such sale. Besides, && we shall proceed 
to show that any benefit an officer thus derives is not at the cost of 
the public, who are really his^lcbtors for long and faithful service, but 
taken out of the*pockets of tl^e next in« succession, whose })rc^nj»<»t8 
of promotion are sacrificed,*in order to permit a junior to purcha^ the 
vacancy. 

In all other armies, indeed we might add in all other professionc in 
which a gradation of rank exists, when a senior retires in consequence 
af age or infirmities, the next junior ^ucceeds as a matter of course to 
the vacancy ; and thi8,^in general, gwea rise to more prtW^tion#-^iarf 
^ all other casualties; but in the British Army, by,a cruel etonomy, 
utterly unworthy of so great a nation, all vacancies thus caured arc 
filled up by promoting such of the juniors as will advance to tlip officer 
retiring the regulated price of his commission, in order thereby to free 
the country of the burden of a proper retiring allowance. Thds, instead 
•.of paying the officer out of the public purse a fair remuneration for his 
past services, he is paid out of the pocKet of some junior officer who 
purchases,*but in reality at the expense of the old officer who is passed 
over, and who has not only the mortification ^f having a young life 
substituted ovei^ liim/for an old one, to the utter annihilation of all 
hopes £f promotioft, but has also to endure thq mortification of servhig 
under a juniof, who has no further merit than that of^ossessing wealth 
sufficient to t^lieve goveihment of a debt which it sl^ld havQ beep • 
proud to liquidkle firoiQ its own treasury* 

You will remark that it is not against tha system .oQ^ promotion hjf 
purchase in the abstract that we are conten^^g—tha^ aibup^ 

our imnks fully as many advocates as opjionents; tund probably % a 
natim, such as Britain, where the Army is equally the resort of the 
nol^ and tlie wealthy as of the mere soldier of fortune, something 
y-CFttie jdpdte neccjssary, in order to lomfae that constitutional jealousy of 
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*niilitary p3\v^ so peculiar to ou^; countrym^), and make the Army less 
^ dreaSed as an instrument of tyranny whpn known to be p.irtly com¬ 
manded by officers independent of tiicir*}/ofes6ion, «and therefore less 
likely to become the tools of arliitrary power. We see comparativel^iUle 
haij)^ jBetflat portion of the system by which a youth who only comes 
* iyft> ue Army to s^ertlll the few first years o^ manhood in the exercise 
of an* honourable profession can apply his ife^lth in tiie attainme/Tt of 
promotion, anf when he has seen enough'of seryicS t^.quench his* 
military ard oujj; is then permitted to disposttof Hiat raTik to another 
whose cours^tnll4ikply be brief as his own* Suchwnen stand little in 
the wav of tiftfhe whiT-are really determined^ aftd pCiliaps'obliged, to 
m*kke the Army their ptj>fe8sid& throughdife ; but what we deprecate as 
forming m almost insuperable barrjef to these prospects of promotion 
yiiiclr o ncers, i n common with the megibers of every other profession, 
iSv^a rigfil to entertain on the retifement of their seniors, is that sys- 
tcifl, now so universal in the Line, of permitting almost every commis¬ 
sion, particularly in thg ranks of Field-officer, to be disposed of by pur¬ 
chase on the retirement of those who are worn out in the Service ; 
thus reducing th^prospect of promotion to the mere cliance of a death 
occurring so suddenly as to preclude the possibility of a sale. What that 
chance may be is sufficiently apparent from the fact that the averagp 
deaths throughout the British Army among the Majors on full-pay are 
only four annually *; and among the Lieutenant-Colonels about the same 
number, which have to be shared among about 1300 Captains, and 25o 
Majors; whereas but for th^raclice of. permitting these ranks to sell 
w^n no longer fit for the St^ice, whether they originally purchased or 
chances of promotion to the seliiors of eami rank would be in¬ 
creased at least five-fold. 

^11 these evils and abuses may be traced to the want of that pro|)er 
and adequate retiring allowance to old officers, for which we are at pre¬ 
sent contending. If the officers who thus sold out to the prejudice ^f 
Ahe^ext JuBiiior, in order~to realise a com|>etence for old*age, had en- 
Jo^u t]|je option of retiring on full-pay, then woUd they unquestionably 
liave Rccepted it iA preference to disposing of their commissions; but^ 
havingjiy the present regulations no other income to retire on than that 
of half-pay, self-inter^t, of course, led them to adopt the former alter¬ 
native instead of tl^ latter. * 

The vfhtile subject of promotion by purchase is of so complicated 
a nature that it is perhaps necessary to explain its operation in this re^ 
spect to tlie prejudice of the seniors of each rank, by a fiitmiliar illustra¬ 
tion! Take, for instance, tlie Treasury, where a whole host of civil ser¬ 
vants of Government are employed, whose claims on the bounty of the 
\tate cannot certainly be greater those of officers who serve in eveiy clime. 
In t^iat department, we believe, except in very rare instances, {promotion 
ooes through*«dEEh grade in regular succession, the retirement or death 
of the senior being the stegping-stone of the junior to advancement. 

- B"* what would be the oytery of injustice to the individual, of venality 
< agvern faent, of disgrace to the nation, if, when a vacancy thus 
pocourrecv irWaa conferred, not on the.next senior^ but onany^pwof 
*the ^yiiorr who could advance the person retiring a sufficient sum to in- 
^ duce him to relinquish his claim on the public for retiring dUow^Qe ; 

* See Mertafiiy ameog British officers, from 1326 to ]8d6t U* S* Joum*, 
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and yet thiit is done in tho Arhiy, not rarely but constantly; and thus 
have officers, after serving yp^firdsof a quarter of a century, and bi^ving 
death in a thou^nd distent shapes in their country's cause, beSn 
obliged either to sacrifice the ftlendet remains of their private income ih 
the purchase of that rank they should have attained for notUitge, or 
to Jjave one many years ^heir junior promoted ^ef them, totiie^eAajn 
annihilation of |^eir future prospects of professional advancement. 

Instanceffejighthg adduced of officers twenty-five, my, we believe, 
even thirty years in the Service, who in such circume|gnces have ex¬ 
pended the,last ^a*fthin^ cn their fortune iia obtamin^th^ank of Major 
or Lieutenant-Colonel, leaving, perhaps^ in thtf^course hi a few years, 
their orphans in a state iJif destitution, or at bcytt humble-pensioners on 
the bounty of that^tate in whose service not only had their fkth^^s I^fe 
been passed, but absolutely in man}^ instances their own fg^mne-exp^nded^ 

Has Britain then come to this pass ? Is economy pressed uponher 
with so harsh a liand that she must continue to sanction a measure 
which not only deprives her most faithful servants of their just reward, 
but, by inducing them to purchase what they shoulcj^have attained for 
nothing, absolutely snatches the slender pittance of their fortune from the 
hands of the widow and the fatherless ? 

^ Legislators of our country, shall this ask a remedy at your hands 
in vain ? Shall another year pass, leaving so foul a stain on your gene¬ 
rosity ? We know it is impossible. All we fear is, that you doubt the 
existence of such an abuse, from its not having been liitlierto brought so 
minutely in detail before you.- Inquire,^d you will find it too tiuc. 

We have been Thus particulqy in drawing your attention to tins’, as^e 
of the most striking grievances under which the Army labourp^^i rc- 
gaiid to promotion ;* because when your sympathy has been aroused and 
generosity awakened in behalf of the deserving members of our profes¬ 
sion, the remedy wlirdi ought here to be applied is too ollen diverted to 
another channel—the grantmg of a new brevet, which, while it entails a 
considerable burden on the coly:itry,Jgoe8 but a small wa}iNbobartU|hi> 

. proving the condition of that class of officers who stand most in n^^ed of it. 
It is by no means necessary Aat all officers should have before tllem the 
prospect (however pleasing it may be) of attaining the rank of pcneral. 
Indeed, unless nature has been more than/isually bountiful in the distri¬ 
bution of intellect to our profession, not one in a hundred can be fitted 
t^or that important tank ; but it is absolutely necessary, both^’f^ the re¬ 
spectability of the Army and the welfifre of its members, that every 
officer should have an adequate income to look forward to in his old age, 
and tha^he should be rewarded for his past services—not by high-sound¬ 
ing rank or titles, which mean nothing, but by a competence wprthyt'of 
the nauon he has tong and zealously served. 

This system of brevet promotion lutherto in oper^ion in the vBri- 
tish Army dffetfl one of the strangest perversions of^ancial intelli¬ 
gence perhaps 0ver exhibited in any age.^ In other military nations, 
there being no purchase, officers generally r^e by seniority through 
junior grades till they attain the rank of Field-Officer, ^bat ca— 

paclt;^ they Exhibit not qualities sufficiently brilliant to warrant their 
turtj^er elevation, they have, after a certain period of service, their fuli 
jpay to retire on, 

Foi^lke ranh.6f General dicAe only of the most marked talent or 
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ni(aAt distirf^ujshed service are 8e|,ected/on tfic principle that all officers 
are, er ou^ht to be, fitted for the discharge uf the minor duties of their 
p/ofession; but tberie are few whom n^tytl-e; blesses* with the varied 
qualificaiionB so eminently essential to* a General who may hav^the 
lives oL^tftusands and the fate of millions intrusted to his charge. 
*TlM8^/a certain rewind held out to all those^who perform their duties 
well and faithfidly, and a few glittering prizestit^t in reserve to stimu« 
late the ambiti^s, the daring, and the talented ^ 

The British M*Btem of promotion is, howeven refulated*upon dififerent 
principles; iwpfo# yptttoju^ge of their saiftty ; it^re-supposes that 
tew are fitted ev^n for ttie humble rank of Field-(9fficer,*but tnat all who 
iiave attained that rank are,^ar cxceHencel fitted^ to be Generals, 
Without t^c outlay of money—whicl^ many a brave and deserving officer 
iio \ —•even t he former rank can rar^y in these days be attained by 
SSl'WCfi alSW^H&ut once attained, longevity does the rest: consequently 
h^ who has seen the least service, anti whose constitution is least injured 
by clim^e, is the per8<pi who has the greatest chance of attaining the 
glittering prizes in this military tontine. 

Ol the effect this we shall offer the following striking illustra¬ 
tions:—There are 1 JO battalions of the line and colonial corps—attached 
to tliese, either in command or en second, are 130 Lieutenant-Colonels. 
These corps constitute four-fifths of the Army ; and as on them devolve 
nearly the whole of the service in unhealthy climates, you of course sup¬ 
pose that when a brevet is granted a large proportion Of the officers who 
thus constitute as it were the ^rking class of the Army, will enjoy the 
benefit of it. Now, mark thqjpct. If a brevet were granted to-morrow, 
anfr^at brevet even included all (Jol<Jnels whose coimni'ssions were 
dated'Anterior to 1830, about 85 would thus be promoted to the rank 
of Major-General; hut of that number on/y would be promoted 
from full pay of the line, viz., the Lieut.-Colonels oft the 16th, 66th, and 
39tli Foot: the remaining 82 would devolve on officers on half-pay, manjt 
^ wliorn^Lj^l been so for the las^twex^ oV thirty years ;*or on tliuse 
uf mo^^¥niTIery, Engineers, Guards or lJragoonB,^wlio, having a smaller , 
^hare t^lhe dangers of the service, enjoy iybettercliance of survivoi ship. 

Nor would liie next rank fare much better. Suppose that even by 
the operation of a brevet all the Lieutenant-Colonels, down to 182J, 
were promoted, it a^ears by flie Array List that from 160 to 170 would 
thus attaki<he rank of Colonel—a large number, certainly ; but uf this 
extensive promotion how muck would devolve on those belonging tcT' 
regiments of the Line and Colonial corps ? Not et^en a twelfA' part. 
The following are the only officers of that class actually serving 6n 
ful^pay who would derive the benefit of it:—one LieutenanUColpnel of 
fiie.2nd,' 6th, Llth. 20th, 26th, 27th, 32nd, 57lb, 92iid, and 94tu Foot, 
2ud,W. 1. Regiment, anif two of the Slst; the remaining 15(Wpromo- 
tions* would go^--rftire]y to that more fortunate class, who, by the enjoy¬ 
ments 6f half-pay.) or being subject to a less dangerous course of service, 
Jl^Sjurvived to attain it- , * 

^Xet^i^ook Qjt the operation of the brevet in the next rank, and see if 
the avorkiff^^laBS of officers are likely 4here to enjoy a better iihare. 
Siuppose that in the exercise of an extreme liberality even all the 
Majors, down to 1822, were promoted, about 210 wfiuld thus atf^ 
the rank of Lieutenant* Colonel. But what proportion of this proq^otion 
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would be shared by thoseth% Line and Colonial corps? ^ Only 
thirtieth part. Out of 215 .Majors serving in every climate iinder 
heaven, ortly sev^jn would bjg promoted, viz., one in the 15tli Toot, 66jh 
Fo(j^, 98rd Fool, 96th Fool, two in tlie 98th, and one in the 2iul W. 1. 
Re^ment The remaining 200 prontolions would go to Oli^e who, 
from serving only in good climates, or not awing at all, 
th^good fortune to survive long enough to attain 

The two J^ast^teng bting only brevet, give no additioj^al income, and 
involve no nfhior r^mmital promotions; so that except the few Cap¬ 
tains who might ^Uaiif Brevet Majorities^ the sum ^ta^amed by that 
portion of* the •Army''^hich performs iiearly^Ifyour^^lonial service 
frorq this long-expected boovvould be^three annuities of 400i. a-yeiir 
each, to men upw&rds of Sxiy years of age, and of about jorty-years' 
service! But still this brevet, from fticluding a host of ot hers of tne same 
nominal standing, but of far diflBrent claims from servlWl^^l cOSf^jc 
country at least forty times that sum, particularly*as the latter class wjll 
in all probability be men of Iialc constitutions, and likely to live«for many 
a year to enjoy your bounty. 

This expoaiy deduced from the official pages of the Army List, will, we 
trust, be sufficient to dispel the fallacious idea that the granting of any 
brevet, however extensive, will relieve officers serving on full-pay.from 
the difficulties under which they at present labour, both in regard to an 
adequate retiring allowance and promotion—nothing will effect that but 
tlie establishment, as in every other Army, of a scale of retired pay, 
graduated according to length of service, and then filling up the regi¬ 
mental vacancie^^by the officers next iiTVsuccesbion. To put men who 
are doomed to serve in the viiry worst climates, and to bra\'5*^rery 
danger in their country’s cause, ori the same list for the attiunwent of 
brfivet promotion with those who never quitted their native shoies, and 
are exempt from all risks of the Service, must appear, to every one in 
the least dt^gree acquainted with the mortality and debilitating influence 
"“of tropical dimates, the greatest absurdity ever introducedinto military 
legislation ; and no m6re strilufig proof of the inequality oTifs”^f?eration 
' could be wished for than tha^ if a brevet were granted, there so few 
of the old officers on full-pay,"alive or in the Service, to avail tlfemselves 
of it. « 

Happy shall we be, however, if, in tfue excess of generosity, your 
Executive think fit to sanction the expenses of*a brevut/w it will 
MTonfei* on many an old and deserving officer, disabled, perhaps, by 
wounds and infirmities from active service, u higher honorary title, of 
which he will be proud ; and to a few it will be the source of an increased 
provision for their old age. But let not this be done at the expense of 
men t^ho poss'^sscstill stronger claims from actual length of service o.i 
full-pajHf nor think that what really proves 'U boon to the one wilt be 
sufficient to remedy the wants of the other. "" 

In thus contending that officers on full pay should, with regard lo 
retiring allowances and brevet prodiotiofi, be placed in a pOsitiqn^or- 
responding to the arduous nature of the service thdy l^ave 
we ]ff no means wish to leave altogether out of view tliettatt^ oLthat 
class who have been placed o*a half-pay by reduction, after rendering a 
fah meed of service to their country, and who have only been prevented 
fN>m^^yotiog their after years to their profession, by the impossibility 
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.of'^taining employment on full* pay, though often sought for, and 
Anxiously desired. Whatever exception* play be taken to the quau 
perfected claims of officers who have voluiftarily sought half-pay and 
declined semcc, justice points out a marEed distinction with rcgarcTto 
thosa have been rel uctant victims to state economy; and we trust 
'tTTaf^in^ie future con^^fleration of measures for the benefit of officeus, 
the latter class will not meet with the injustic€^»f utter exclusion. To 
place them on tlte same footing in regard to retirbjf allowaTTce or pro- 
jnotioii with ofl^rs on active employment, wl^ilcu^ at least, double 
the risk of life a^d ?on«titutionf would obviously^ at v^pianc^ with the 
jninciplcs we are contendThg for ^ but on iheir lining recalled to the Ser¬ 
vice, it would only be faii^that they slipuldlje allowed to count every fwo 
ye^s tlj^y Have thus been forced to »eniain on half-pay as one towards 

pf thosc rewards widely ntay be conceded for length of 
service. This principle is, we believe, adopted in the French and other 
continental armies, which, though far inferior in every point of discipline, 
'much surpass us in sucli^points of financial administration. 

. Knowing that anxiety to elevate and improve the character of your 
Army whicii lias of late distinguished your dcliberatiuns, gladly do wc 
avail ourselves of this opportunity of drawing your attenHon to 
auothfir subject of no less importance, fiarticularly to the junior ranks of 
the profession—that of pay. We confine ourselves to the junior ranks, 
not because v/e conceive that the higher grades are comparatively better 
jiaid, but because there is a possibility of the latter existing upon tlieir 
pay,‘which unfortunately the former cannot: 

V^c^r'e aware that it is a ni«lxini in all free nations tff keep the pay of 
Iheir/lfpgy on the lowest scale, possibly from experience that even the 
fiercest and most dangerous of the animal creation are best controllwl 
and tendered harmless by the dread of starvation. 

In'otlicr armies, however, there exists not the samd necessity, as in the 
British, for the pay of the junior grades bein" yn a liberal scales In gene¬ 
ra* the same status m &<9ciety-«-ftliey h^e no mess to support, 

a^d if ther do incur debt, the non-payment of it constitutes no military 
offence.^Whereas from the British officer is^xacted the most scrupulous 
punctuality hi this respect, under tlie heavy penalty of dismissal from 
tlie Service, even altlioiigh his inability is, in no respect, the result of ex¬ 
travagancy but a necessary consequence of his pay being inadequate to 
the various “expenses necessarily attendant on his profession. ItJs 
therefore a duty particularly incHmbent on you, to place the incomeof 
these ranks on sucli a footing as to be at least adequate to all nedtTssary 
expentliture, that they may not incur so serious a punishmentffor an 
olTence in a great measure involuntary. But we fear yooieok Hot thus 
•narrowly into the subject. You see many junior offic^i-s joining in all 
the fj^^^ensivc pleasures, foTlies, and gailies of the day, and glittering in 
gaudy decorJtrfons of their profession, in each place of public amuse¬ 
ment, You visit their mess, agd find the table groaning under a pro- 
plate and cdiina of Uie most costly patterns, the bboard sparkling 
wilFU expgiasi^^ glass, a troop of liveried servants watching at your nod, 
and,H>y the aid perhaps of Frernili cooks,^an Epicurean repast to dburt 
yOur appetite. You suppose all this effected out of an officer's pay, ayd 
inquire no further, supposing that where there is scope for bo much 
display, there must at least be sufficient for real wants. Had you iilves- 

C XTr. Ott T.V 1flQ7 P 
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tigated a little deeper, you would h<\ve found that it wag rifet fromVlitf 
pay you afford them, but from* the private fortunes of those who* pos-. 
sessed it, and by the ruinV>f those who had none, that all this style 
wa^upported. 

The commissioned ranks of the British army are, in tirtb ^ 
the resort of the wealthy* and in every corps, ^tteRecially while «er»iii^ 
in*this country, these ci^stitute the most numeroift as well as tffe most 
influential * 1 ^ ifs mgu>)^s. The maximum charge for messing, being 
unfortunately*fixe(ifi{/ n» General Ordei^or Kegulation, ^ left to the^votes^ 
of the majority, iRiiojmwhom the extra^gant* 

The charge, thus established, hoWever inadc(}uate to ^fts income, each 
offitfer must pay,^ Ine acquiesced in tj},e arrang^ement or not. 

The consequence rs obvious—the ^higher ranks, or those vrfio possess 
fortune, may perhaps ('eel little inconvenience from it, but sx su oaltd^n , 
having nothing but his })ay, becomes inevitably invoiv&i In deli^i and 
that debt just as inevitably leads to his ultimate expulsion from” t,he 
Service. , • 

Is the fact disputed ? It reqtiires no lengthened detail of. figures to 
j)lace it bejond a doubt. The pay of an Ensign is 5y, 3d. a-day, from 
which there is a deduction, before, it reaches him, of twenty days’ pay, 
annually, tor mess and band fees, besides frctpicntly an athlilional sub¬ 
scription for a depfit band; he has also to pay from Us, 6d. to 2s. 
a-\Ycek for his servant, besides clothing. This reduces his available 
balance, for persfonal expenses, to about 84Z. per annum, two-thirds of 
which are barely sufficient to cover hisiiuess hill for dinner and wine, 
when he is to indulge in that kijiry, and the remaining third 

will scarce kcejj u]» the nccessliry supply of uniform clothing anftfSf^ip- 
ments, in(ie]iendcirt altogether of the numerous other exj)ciis!5^, even 
for the necessaries of lite, to whicli lie is unavoidably exposed. Who 
then is to blame if he becomes involved?—you who tacitly warrant 
^ his being subjected to expenses, to vvliich bis pay is inadequate, or he 
who only incurs these cxjjtnpcB because it is impossible t n g yoid tlun]^ ? 

The men upon whohi such difiiculties press with the great^r^c^^erity 
arc those whom, of all othcE^s, it is your duty to protect. Maiw^pf theVn 
are the sons of officers, born, as it were, to the profession of Wms, but 
whose ])arcnis, Iiaving sacrificed the juirsuit ofsvealth for the'service of 
their country, can sjuire little to aitf the military income of their 
children. Some have still stronger claims—they are th* ^)rphans of 
wlio have fallen in the field, or pprished in pestilential colonies— 
and tfSjlio, therefore, arc, or ought to be, the adopted children of the Stale, 
Thesep'oung men jwbably receive commissions in corps serving at 
hoine^afler an ineffectual struggle for two or three years to subsij^t on 
their pay, they are induced, by the offer of a small sum to relieve .their ^ 
})resent embarrassments, to exchange into •'a Corps, in some <]Utant 
station, to the tem]>orary extinction of their prosj)fccte of promotion, 
whicli thus have to commence anew. Even abroad tjie same dffficultfes 
pursue them, for in many foreign stations ^iheir expenses are nojless^ 
than at home. A second time they become involmlj^ and^ifimately 
arct^lriven from the Service disgrace, merely becaus?^tflenecttssary 
ex])enditure incident to their profession has exceeded the income you 
.lAve allotted fw: their support, 

■ There ia another class on whom this inadequacy of income, in 
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tlie'^nior grades of officers, presses with still greater severiiy, via., 

•* rinsigns recently promoted from the rank*8,*,We have no doubt that 
when many well meaning men advocate tlic? extension of this species 
of promotioj^ as aflording the Lest excitement to emulation and goTwl 
condj^ t^^iong our soldiery, they do so on ^iie supposition that it 
r?9Tiy confers an at]pifiionai income — whereas the reverse is th« 
case. The pay and ocer-nioncy of a serjeaihc»iajor *>f cavalry is 
, 3.V, 7d. a-day, or 05/, 7 a*. lid. j*cr annum; thfK%MW se»jIeant-major 
■lif infantry 3s. 1^. a-day^ or 55/. lOs. Sd, pe)| ; whci’eas llic 

amount of tlm E^ign’» ])ay, aker deducting m^RFamThand fees, and 
wages of servant, is, as liavc before shown, 44/. annually. Hut the 
serjeant-major rccttivea Iiwcloliiiiig and cqitipi^rents im addition to Ris 
pay^which tfta Knsign has to provide mil of his, at a cost of certainly 
yot4fiBaJthju^54,,or 30/. annually, so tbatf the amount of real available 
income, in both fanks, is pretty much the same ; hnt in tlieir comjmra- 
tive«expeniliturc there is this niateual tiin’evence, liiat the serjeant-major, 
when proiiHited to lie Dmsign, 1ms to pay from 2s. Hd. to 2.s’. (id. per 
day at the mess for liis dinner, v\liich formerly cost Jiini bat sixpence, 
so that, witli the rank of gentleman to sujiport, the reniaiiRlcr of hia 
pay, after deducting tlic expenses to w hicli he is unavoidably e.sjuj^cd, 
IS reduced to less than hall* its former amount, and the only real ad¬ 
vantage he enjoys by liis promotion, is a more luxurious dinner, and a 
finer description of clothing. 

• .The consetjuencca arc sufficiently obvious,—he speedily becomes in¬ 
volved in difficulties ; creditors harass liim, arrest,—civil if not military, 
onsiug^^. riap})y would he novw he could luj revert to his former ninn, 
in whud^neither debts anno^d, nor duns assailed him ;^but once elevated 
to the rank of officer, there is no retracing his steps—no alternatives 
is lefi,i)iit to quit a profession in which hia income is imule<juate for his 
maintehaiu c ; though the consequences of such a step, to one who kiunva 
no otlicr way of earning a livclihood.^nuiat inoyitably beniinaaid atarva- 
tiom 

^ow, it to you, a British Parliament, noted for a high sense 

of justice^ffstinguibhed for a liberality, nmointing almost to profusion, 
in other df^iartmcnls, whctlier th*' laudable ambition of that class of 
men, should thus bo made to o|j^rale to their prejudice, in order that 
you may indulge tlie p«tty economy of retaining the junior ranks ol the 
army on a Ate of pay inadequate to their maintenance. 

To this you may readily trace tfie reason why your military Exccnjiwe 
is more tardy than that of other nations in encouraging this specips of, 
jmomotion, unless it can be accomjianicd by an Adjutancy or Quarter- 
Masttftshiji, which give some teal additional income. UyaTt*Virn, 
ptilflished in November, it appears that the cxtcrfl of promotion 

from tliv ranks, for tlie seven years, endin' a 1831, was— ' 

^Xo Quarter-Masters , . • • “17 

Adjiitautb . » . . ■ 

X^iiots or Knsij^ns • • • * •* ^ 

sr. . 

% 

The small proj)Ortion ]>romoted to'I?*' ^.ttcr rank, though there th^ 


* See U. S. Journal) No\ember, 1S35, pp. 413—4. 
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vacancies are most numerous, shoves that it is generalfy considpr^ no 
boon to'them,, but the V^erae. The Quartcr-Maaterships whicKfall 
vacant are but few, the nunAers of that rank in the army being very 
limited; and it may easily be imagined that, however welbqualified for 
the duties of the field an Adjutant raised fronHi^ie ranks ma^be,*,^'s 
But few who can be intousted with the details ofloiBce-duty required of 
that ran^^ortlie jlu^nfscharge of which not only zeal and intelligence 
but a IzKerftl educSl^J also are necessary. Thus is the field for pro¬ 
motion from tliej'anfAcircumscribed* not by. any^lifeaclination to ad¬ 
vance th&t deftervin^'klass of men, bifl; beeguSe thepjow rate of pay 
at, present awarded tefthe ^mior rarfks of officers will'not admit of it, 
without injuring.the parlies you wish to beneUl. • * ^ 

We have been thus partipulal in tracing this obstacle to its true 
source—a false and ill-judged tconomy,—because wWiim4-j-vitL 
you alone, rest the means of remedying it, ’by providing for your 
junior officers an income adequate to their real wants and necessary ex¬ 
penditure. * 

In order to effect this, it is not merely necessary you should grant a 
small increase of pay, but ilie necessity for expenditure must also bo 
reduced- So far as regards uniform and equi}>ments, much has been 
already done, but in regard to the cost of messing, and the discourage¬ 
ment of that luxury which a long period of peace has introduced into our 
army, much remains to do. And, in order that there sliould be more 
silver in the subaltern’s pocket, it is essential there sliould be Jess on 
the mess-tablfi. The evidence of a liUe Secrctary-at-War, Sir Henry 
Ilardmge*, on tlie necessity for economy in these important d^jKk.iches 
of regimental expenditure, vendeis any lurtiTer comments unnt;e. 3 ssary. 

The advantage of a well-regulated mess, in every corps, no person 
of military experience will deny; but, unless under proper corurol, in 
regard to expenditure, it is capable of being perverted into a most 
serious e\11. Wc submittliatf where tins establishment, as well as 
that of a band, has been d<^ftied essential in every cor^) 8 j‘^«o Vuf fair 
that the yearly Bubscriptiqn should be defrayed by the Stato. insteal of 
twenty days’ pay being deuucted from the limited income of^cach officer 
for that purpose. . 

Time and space, not a want of maltfrial, here compel us to bring this 
lengthened detail to a close, and we do so m Hie confident hope that 
-imolher Session will not pass, nor agothcr 5 ear roll over our head, ere 
tlfeijong-wishcd-for mra of improvement dawns on our profession. Wc 
•und^tood the Noble Lord who presides over the War Department to 
hav^&iated, on Mr. Bannerman’s motion, last year, that lie intended to 
bring the Who^ affairs of the Army before you in the course of Ihe in- 
Buing Session, and we look anxiously, but^- at the same time, with con¬ 
fidence, to the result. All we ask of you is—to invc.s^igate; only satisfy 
yourselves that ** these things are so,” and we are sure the.neceseary 
reform will not be far distant. You who listened so readily to the cries 
of the military cijprit undergoing a justly merited^puni 8 hme|y?,*'tyBll gff- 
ta^nly not turn tf»deaf ear to the representations ol wljp have 

spent a lifetime in your serHce—“ sans peur et sans reproche,^^ 


► 


* See Report of Committee on Military FunisbmonU. 
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TllK BRITISH NAVAL SERVICE^ AND“T^E TREATIES ON THE 

slave-trade! . • 

•• 

Much Jja# been said upon the subject of the slave-trade by men of 
and much h/va been actually done by Great Britain towards 
its Buppreseion: many lives have been lost in keepinji^ up colonial and 
naval establishtnents upon the West Coast of Afjfca^ and«*f\jjL<jh treasure 
has been expended upon these, and granted as to captors of 

l^lave-sbips; ni^tvl'ilbs^nding all* which, and tfjf vaj^us Treaties that 
have been condikled between European nation^i^iis supprassion, the 
‘trade is actually in as active upeftition at4his Ijy the subjects^ of 
. some of tl^p corilractin'^ Powers, as prior to**^tlfe ptiiod when all "the 
Tfftities first ^ame into force. * ^ 

' Wlj^halty^'lherefore, devote a few' pages to an investigation into 
the •anses that still rbnder ineffective all the atteinj)ts and sacrifices 
)nade by ^rcat J^ritain for the ultimately final extinction oi’this revolt¬ 
ing tnallic, * 

' Before, how^cver, entering upon this subject, i( may be as well to show 
llie annual expense to wliich this country is put by keeping up esta- 
blisliuicnts, arising out of the*Slave Treaties, upon the West Coast of 
Africa. 

TJie British part of the Mixed Court at Sierra Leone is composed of 
two Judges—one, the Commissary-Judge; the othev, the Judge of 
Arbitration—a Registrar, and several Clerks. The Judges are paid 
3000/. and 2000/. each per annum, with a retiring pcnsjpn of 1500/. for 
the ^porior Judge; llie R^iltrar is paid 1000/, per annum ; and the 
four or*fiVe Clerks from 'Soo/. to 100/. each: thus Ihe salaries of the 
Court may altogetlier be taken at 7000/, per annum, exclusive of afl- 
nuitiiTs to sundry retired Judges. 

The squadron upon the West Coast consists of a 46-gun frigate, 
cairying a flg|gi three sloops-of-witr, andjc^ght smaller vessels coin- 
man&^4d&^icutenants. The annual w^%' and •tear, vvngcs and vie-, 
UmllingJ^ this squadron, may be taken roughly at 22,000/.; and sup¬ 
posing vessel should send to Sierra Leone every year only 300 * 

slaves, lh6 bounty money would amount to 16,500/. This would make 
.the annual expense of the squERlron 38,500/.; and, united to the mixed 
CoiTimisbifn*saIaries,‘would arrive at 45,500/. 

Upon this it must clearly be ^seen, that whatever may be the privjUf*. 
opinions of the Ministers of the British Government, there cair no 
charge of want of zeal in the caiwc alleged against them in their ftiublic 
capacity in this department of their considerations. 

• leaving thus cursorily stated the expenses, wc shal^nU^ proci^ed to 
'examine the several Treaties, as well as the support given ibem Jjy tlie 
natioift engaging to abolish tlie slave-trade upon their parts, in unison 
with the* British. . 

The Treaty with Holland, Signed on the 4th of May, 1818, with 
additi^Sid article^ ailnexed, nbt having been found to hnswer the expect¬ 
ations of tlie^o Governments, was^ugfc^lejJJi^^ farther additii^al 
article, bearing date the 25th of January, the n^t Treaty cnjpled 

the cruisers of each nation to capture vessels lUidcrJihff^ ^t^pective^ftffs 


. * Last yeaX; in six months, the squadron sent up nearly 5000, 
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in which slaves were fourfd, and by tin additional article*vessels jjaving 
had slaves on board cowRL *be captured; tbe two Governments then 
agreed upon another additional article, as above stated, in which all 
vessels found witliin certain limits, and fitted in a peculiar manner, or 
carrying a quantity of ijpud necessary for the^bsistence of 
should also be liable to capture. After the protJ^ilgallon of Utfs JaTler 
• article, the UuAcb flag^qjcarcd no longer in tlie list of* slavers on the 
Coast, so seen as to be considered extinct in the Iraflic. 

I’his desertiou^ftlif 4yade by tbe Dtitcb cuij, perjja|s,.bardly be con¬ 
sidered a^urisiiij^?>hm fear of tbe contequenc^ of ti^i^ding for slaves, 
but rather in conscquci^ ofyieir incowsideralTle colonial possessions in 
the West requirityr nirTahger tbe sujiply, or otfrerwis# receiving jt from 
the Spaniards. Tliere can be notloubt but that liad the iAtcli wi^fcd 
tlie continuance of tlic trade* it would have been continualUin ^plte of 
English cruisers, in the same manner lliat the S^)aniardB will be sliown 
to carry it on now, when a recent Treaty is in operation against Ihoni 
as clfective in every way as that additional article which it ib*jn-csunicd 
induced the Dutch to retire from the trade: the fact is, tliat the Dutch, 
were sincere; and when the Treaty with them was signed, tlje colonial 
aullioritics took the most decisive «lej)S id insure its execution ; and the 
])osse&sors of slaves in tlieir colonies necessarily extended greater care to 
the negroes, seeing that a vast risk and Ingli jn-ice attended ilie intro¬ 
duction of others. 

Tbe Brazilian Treaty, signed at Rio dc Janeiro upon the 23rd of 
November, 1626, requires n^tiiing to b6 said in jiroof of tbe sincerity of 
tbe Government then existing under tliv J’biijjeror Don IVdro^-jvbat ‘ 
Treaty declaring tjiose who were found eitgiiged in the tralli^- to bo 
guilty oi jiiracy, and treated accordingly. 

This was a conclusive blow, as fiir as it went; but upon tbe retiioment 
of Don Pedro to l^ortugal, tbe execution of the Treaty was abandoned ; 

• for although tbe Brazilian Jlag was yot found carrying blavcs, yet the 
Brazilian flag brouglit ihejiuerchkndisc wborewitli Ibo 

^ slaves, and tbe flag of Portiygal conveyed tliem to the Brazilsnvitli ad(li- 
tional safely, because this fl% once to the south of the equato^S judged, 
by tlie Mixed Cominiosion Court at ISierra Lqone, not liable even to 
detention, much less condemnation—a pioint that will come under con¬ 
sideration hereafter. • ^ 

_.Tbc trade in slaves to the Brazils is now carried on to an enormous 
oxttsi^, both from Ajuda Why dab”) and Lagos, in the 

Uigbl^f Benin, and entirely under the Portuguese flag. Once,to tbe 
south of^the equator, that flag is perfectly secure, as the law is read, 
and witrf asSittle danger it approaches the shores of the Brazils,** for, 
excep^ng a straggling Bntibh cruiser, none o^herdare molest it. There 
was an instance of Ibe Maria da Gloria, a slave-ship, under the Portu¬ 
guese flag, detained by H, M. B. Snake, and sent for adjudicuitioii to 
Sierra Leone, where slie was liberated, but was captured by a Brazilian 
cruiser as siie retutned to laiivl her slaves. Tiie officer comm^hiig llifS* 
cruder was itnmedilUe]^ not opeuk, removed from%l*tt ctTmmand of 
biK'^ii}) for inakiu^ ine 

idle to /iv-c^ up tunc to argue the criminality of the existing 
Brazilian Government, wlicn it is well known that slave-ship after slave- 
^ ship is^coUBtantly emptying her cargo into the town of Maldonado, a 
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plac^ situaieJ not more than 180 miles, from the capital, and imme¬ 
diately at the entrance of the Rio dc Janeir^*: and this^josition of things 
must remain as long as the Brazilians tUink j)foi)er, or until the Portu¬ 
guese Trealy is act^ upon in its true spirit, and not under the reading 
it at this d^, • 

ThaTTreaty signecTbetween England and Portugal, on the 22nd*of 
January, 1815, was gained by the remission debt w^jTjOOjOOO/, by 
Great Britain. Ha^ the island of St. Thomas (Ir VrniceVtie'en ceded to 
■'the English Cfluwi^instead, fhis sum wouldjn^j^ave been wholly 
thrown avvay,^^fc it nasjbeen th gaining a T^l^so imperR'Ct, and so 
contradictoryv that uoCourt (Right to wmtur^U? act upon it; and^it is 
presumed Jliat nTine buTa Court whose decisii5n? wei^ final would *give 
jWgment under it, * ^ 

A of the several Trentics and additional arlielcs concluded 

between the two Gov^rnments, u ill show bow utterly futile they have 
pfoved eifect the object, and how fully the English diplomatist has 
been duped by the Pt>rFuguese slave-dealer. 

By the convention to the Treaty with J^u’tugaJ, dated the 28th of July, 
1817, article 2nd, it is rendered ilit'i'al for tiie Portuguese to traflic in 
blav(^ anywhere to llie north of the ('quator; also it is declared illegal 
to traffic in Hlaves anywhere in Africa hut within the following limits— 

“ from the fiftii degiec, twelfth minute, to the eiglilh degree of south 
latitude, U]>ou the W'estern C’oast;'* while by article the Istit is declared 
‘legal to trade from thecightli to the ciglitoenlli dt'gree of soulh latitude, 
])rovidecl the slaves arc not carried to the noitli of the, equator. Now 
hefio are two articles, elupon each* other, slating diflerent limits 
whereki it is legal to carry on the slave trade, , 

Tlie two articles are as follows :— • 

Jtxi. 1.—“ Those tj^'rrilories possessed hy the Crown of Portugal 
upon the C’uaet of Africa to the souili of tlie equator ; tliat is to say— 
upon tlie Eaatern Coast of Africa, the Uj^itory l)ing between Cape * 

llie Bay of Louren^o MiRims; a!tni iqion llie 
alnliat which is situated from tlie <‘ll^hth (o (lic enlfi (fru,rtes 
of soifiTt^tiiudcJ* 

Art. i .—“ The territories of Moieniho and Caheieda upon the 
fFesteni Coast cf Africa, frofli the jijth i1e(jrcOy iiv<Ifth minute^ to the 
riy^hih df^r 4 :€ of sovth latiivdr,^* 

Surely this could liave been more clearly compflsed in one article, 
saying that Portugal retained*thc right of the. slave-trside fro^m tlie 
fifth to the eighteenth degree soulh latiUidc. And would not any one 
in his senses suppose that a Portuguese shi]) having tak cn^s lavcs on 
V>ard from any other placi; was liable to capture ? IV^ore' especially, as 
by Article 1 of the Instructions issued to British ships-of-vvar, th^ C’om- 
mantfrer is enjoined to detain shijis that he ‘‘suspects” have taken slaves 
on board from a part of the Coast of Africa where the traffic is declared 
to be illegal. The article runs*tiius—“And as to what regards the Por- 
luguSS?f*vessel8, should thert be ground to suspect that the said slaves 
hav(^been embarked on a part of tbg. where the traffic 

ip slaves can no longer bo legally carru*d^j|^ 4 .JjrCT«iscquencc 
Stipulations in force between the two high Pbweri .*j'Vl\ese cascs^^e 
the Commander of the ship-of-war may detain themV^he remainder ^ 
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directs that the detained Vessel is to be sent before a Cburt of ^ix'ed 
Commissions for adjudication. * 

Here, then, th*e Commaftder of a ship-of-war is furnished with full 
power to detain a Portuguese vessel when a suspicion exists of illegal 
embarkation of slaves, wherever he may meet one; no limits Hhate^r 
are given, and the ship-of-war is fully borne out the detentiomhy the 
Treaty. ^ • 

The 4thflSBcleoAK(Kame Instructions runs thus—“No Porhiguese 

\s^ip shall, upon any jpr\tpic\e whatever-, be 
found anywhere near Jh^landljyr on the high 
Sr, unless after a cha^ that ^all have com- 


sl&Oi 


merchantman or 
detained, which*si 
seas, south of the e( 
merited north of the et^- 

Now what becomes of the pow^" given by article 1, to defain Portu¬ 
guese slave-ships upon suspicicfti wherever found?—or if that*article is 
upheld, what becomes of Article 4 ? 

Is it not clearly agreed by the two high Powers (England and Por¬ 
tugal) that all embarkation of slaves shall be Illegal if made by tlic 
vessels of Portugal to the north of the equator, or from the equator to 
the fifth degree twelfth minute of soiuh latitude ?—but if these vessels 
cannot be detained taken south of the equator, unless after a chase 
commencing from the north, where is the sense of declaring it illegal lo 
trade for slaves on any part of tlie Coast to the south of the equator ?— 
because it is extrqmely improbable that any vessel having embarked her 
slaves to the south of the equator will ever give a cruiser an opportunity 
of chasing her from the north of the equator; yet unless tins strange 
case occurs, shells saved by A^^ticle 4, anA lljo decisions of the Mued 
Commission Court arc in conformity with tRlTView of the question. 

•Under Treaties containing such conflicting articles, what officer can 
be expected to act with that promptitude so necessary for the slnve- 
vessel, at least ?—as it is of importance that no (fehiy should take ])lace 
•-in her progress, cither as p legal oi;illegal trader, for in the dieadfully 
crowded state of a slave-vessA doss df time on the voyage loss 

' of life ; and yet tlie Captainjpf any vcssel-of-war would hesitke befo'-e 
he allowed.a slave-ship to pass on to lier destination if hepread the 
Treaty in order to direct his judgment. Direct Ipm it ne\er coidd—mis¬ 
lead him it most probably would, as will l« shown in the examination of 
the replies given by the present Commissary-Judge at Sier^fa Leone lo 
certain questions. • 

It 16 ^ difficult to explain how the authors of tliis Treaty, on the pait 
of England, could so far neglect the examination of it as to permit such 
contradictory articles lo appear; a carelessness on their pari as culpable 
and evidSfirin the framing, as is the shrewdness of the Portuguesfe' i,a 
introducing articles tending to embarrass tlni officers employed in'the 
suppression of a trade which, as a matter of policy,'Portugal partially 
renounced, but which, as a matter of gain, she retains in as great a 
degree as ever. Neither did Portugal feel the infamy of violating 
the right of liberty in the Negro; to her it was enough that the wWTclied 
cre^urc was brougl ^ j^nc^jj ^ghang ed for the merchandiseVhiclji her 
shi^ carried. 

«M^ll the natigg^ngagN in this trade, perhaps none are so utterly 
Careless of thlrnteatment of the Negro, when on board, as the Portu- 
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gues^; they tfven appear to forget that their own interest is materially 
connected with the condition of the NegVcr as he enters the market for 
sale! They crowd their vessels to a horflble extent: for instance, a 
vessel wasjpcently captured under the Portuguese flag bound to Bahia; 
^he wiiar?72 tons burden, and had on board at^the time of capture 494 
siaveSirfiEind a crew of'"3l Portuguese, including Captain, &c., makinj^a 
total of 525 souls,—thus having embarked, in tite climala of Africa, in 
tlie small space of 172 tons, as many persons a^\v?)ald i3j]gate, work, 
*and sufficiently Engliali line-of-battle ship of 1800 tons. 

A review ofjbe Tr«i^es wiA Spain will show <ifil!*^tfglai^ has been 

• as much over-/eache^^y that nation as lis4 been by Portugal. 

By J;he Trealy with Sfrain, signed at Madrid ctr?4Iie 2flrd of Septenfber, 
lil7, the first blow was given to tlie»tralEc in slaves carried on by that 
. nation^ 4'hc respective vessels-of-war Vere empowered to seize such 
sbip^, under the English or Spanish flags, as sliould be found carrying 
blAves from Africa—or, indeed, from any part of the world, unless having 
a passport. However, tliis clause was suhsequeiilly yielded, and, conse- 
^ quently, the Spanish slave-trader, wiien laden with slaves, became a legal 
capture when once taken or found by a Jkitisli cruiser. 

Nevertheless, the chances of escaping the vigilance of the Eritisli 
cruiser (for no Spanish cruiser ever appeared) so infinitely outnumbered 
those of capture by her, that this Treaty had little or no effect upon the 
trade. The few that were taken, combined with the deaths in tlie West 
■Indies, only tended to keep up a highly-remunerating price, and the 
whole Coast of Africa, from the celebrated “ Gallinass/* within 150 
mijps of Sierra Leone, to ihe Bights ,of Benin and Biafra, thence 
across4.1>c equator as far Sotflh as eigliteen degrees of latitude, was more 
or less covered with the Spanish flag, trading alone for human beings. 
It vfas with impunity that these vessels remained in some cases ten 
months at the anchorage from which their cargoes were to be embarked; 
if boarded by a vessel-of-war, tligy would freely converse about the * 
^ITk^JPj^^^gbckpe or capture; they^ould ^me tlie probable number of 
ciayes thlt would be taken on board; and,lndeed, enter most fully into*' 
any qu^slion upon the slave-trade, and tneir intentions relating to it, 
with as much freedom^ as any merchant would speak upon any other 
trade. They knew that bo long as no slave was found on board—that so 
long as no slave was known to have been on board—so long they evaded 
seizure. No circumstantial evidence would condemn a slave-vessel 
brought before the Mixed Coftrt—it )nu&t be positive; and as heavy 
damages were sometimes most arbitrarily given against the ‘’officer 
detaining a vessel, a caution highly prejudicial to the suppression of the 
jja^e-trade was induced. 

• It was probably this stjjtc of things that gave rise tb another Treaty, 
proTdtesing to havapower to crush the trafiic in slaves, so far as*it had 
been, and was,"carried on under the Spanish flag. 

Tins treaty, signed at Madrid on the 28th of June, 1835, arrived 
upon'the Coast of-Africa i» January, 1636; and no sooner was it re¬ 
ceived by the areveral vessels of war lliau^ij compienced its operations. 

iftfore examining this treaty, we upon th£ ^un¬ 

feeling manner in which the Spanish Govc^ini^t aV^d towards-til^ir 
countrymen on this occasion. Tlie conduct of the Gbi^nment of that 
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country U just Whsit miglft havo beeif expected from a nation th^t saw 
nothing criminal in a traffic human beings, until there was something 
to gain^by giving it Up. • * ^ 

It need not be told that the Treaty with Spain, bearing (hte Septem¬ 
ber 23rd, 1817, as mentioned previously, was never, in any 
iw force by any authorities orl the part of Spain, '^ut, on the ccsntrarjr^ 
the Island Q^Cuba became the slave depdt for the West Indies, and 
it is supposM for*tTi#^outhern states of America as well. Annually, 
from this island, ^n e ltgaordinary number of,ve»^s would sail with 
cargoes for tho CfBf8t of Africa, under•regula^tlearadJices from some 
custom-house in Cuh^fat expiration of a^few m<^tbs tlic most 
would return in byllasfr ^ Was this a natural cmirse ©f ihibgs ?, Was 
it not to be supposed that the Government authorities would set on foot 
some inquiry into this frequenf occurence, especially when it tD»& place 
in an island where the slave trade had been so largely carried, on ? 
But no inquiry was urged, although many representations were made 
by the British Government to the highest authorities both at Cuba and 
Madrid. 

If, then, the Spanish authorities, conducting the government and 
laws at Cuba, took no trouble to enforce the laws enacted by Spain 
against the slave-trade, and if the same inattention was given to the 
representations of the British Minister at Madrid ns was to those made 
at the Havatinali, it may be confidently asked,—“ Was not the Spanish 
slave dealer encouraged in his illicit and inhuman practices by the 
government of Jiis country ?” And, if so encouraged (for not to at¬ 
tempt suppression, was to givQ»eiicouragen<^nt,) by his own goveriimt^nt, 
was it not base sucblenly to turn, and thro’^Tuin upon the very persons 
w4io had tacitly been patronised in infamy? Did not, in this instance, 
the Spanish Government throw even the lowest rate of honour tty the 
ground, namely—honour amongst thieves? Had six months been 
"■ given, to enable the Span^h merchant to turn the capital employed 
in the slave-trade infeo ano&or chaiinel, and a law proinatetikicid j$i 
mediately upon the Coast pof Africa, condemning to implSsonn^^t 
for life all those who were hereafter found belonging to, or i|i*a vessel 
with slaves on board, or fitted for slaves; and^condemiiing te seizure 
all such vessels as, upon present examination, were found upon tlie 
coast, fitted for slaving, at the expiration of one month, tljei papers of 
such vessels being at the time marked bv the searching ship of war, the 
course would have at least been honourable. 

. Let us not be understood as arguing against the enactment of laws 
severely to punish those engaged In the slave traffic ; but thus suddenly 
turning up^ the slave dealer, or Spanish merchant, heretofore iiot'diK,<. 
couragpd, and consequently encouraged in that traffic by the Govern¬ 
ment of Spain, that country is chargeable with having acted in a< base 
and contemptible manner towards her own sons, and must be,•by ho¬ 
nourable nations, considered unworthy of«confidenre. 

On the arrival of this Treaty upon the (sloast of-^Africa, it instantly 
camg into opefatiotK^Mita^gwjveeks about thirty Spa'nish flags 
flying at Sierra LonffieL^wam!^ilm adjudication of the Mixed Commis- 
Bimn Court. 17ii|£|gurt, iiJ^ver, from some informality on the part of 
the higher ^itURnties in England^ had not power to proceed to trial» 
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sfithoygh the %h5p8 of war had the power to* send the vessels to that 
court for trLal! * * • ^ 

•‘The instructions with respect to seizure oT vessels are sufficiently clear 
and concine. In section 3 of Article 4, there is a great deal of 
^u&e le»s4'3rm directed to be gone through on guarding a Spanish mer- 
^Tantihip; for instance, the Commailder of the ship of war is to pro¬ 
duce the authority bf which he boards the merchant vcs^l—the fact of 
being a British crui^^r ought to be enough; the Cbmmati^cl* is then to 
.deliver a certificate Ilating his •rank, the iiay^d of Jiis vessel, and de¬ 
claratory that ^Isis in s«a*iAing is only to^rfeCeataiii the mer¬ 

chant ship is/or is imt^tted foisthe slavc-lracte. If die search is made 
by any olficer’nut th^feoinmandcr of the ship4)t^var,*a similar prodeed- 
and ?htry in the log book of "the vessel boartlcd, with result of 
examitt*Won, is to be made. All this is'extreinely useless, and, in some 
cases, might be very niiscliievous; for instance, it often happens that 
two vessels are seen at the same time, both make off, generally difler- 
ent wayf; if ail this vvFiting is. to take place, a considerable delay would 
be incurred, and,-in the meantime, tlic other vessel is rapidly increasing 
her distance : shoultl it happen in the night, one doubtlessly would 
escape. Of wliat })ossibIe advantage is this certificate system ? If the 
vess^ is not fitted for tiie slave-trade, or as described by the Treaty, 
will it not be paljiable, at any time, to any other officer who may meet 
her, or will a certificate make it more so? Wiiat bog-rding officer will 
-be satisfied that a Spanish vessel (at least upon the (Joast of Africa), is 
not' fitted for a slaver, because fie finds a certificate, alleged to have been 
written by an Ktigiibh officer, saying sh^ is a legal trader? Besides, 
any vep»el might easily be'fetjuifipcd as a slaver in two days, supposing 
that previously she liad been in the character of a merchant vessel. 
Suck regulations only embarrass both parties without benefiting the 
caiibc in tlie least. 

Article 10 of this Treaty contains a description of fittingHbat renders • 
■^ffnhh ^'essel so fitted liableHo sckitfe; cviry part of which can^ 

or is not necessary to tljp ship carrying slaves. Cer-' 
taFhiy carrying slaves liave hitherto been so fitted, but then no 

law has crcMed againsHt; now that it is declared illegal, the slaves will 
be carried Way under more wretched circumstances than foniierly they 
w’erc, because sucli fittings are proscribed. 

Tins article begins by declaring “ hatches with open gratings, in¬ 
stead of solid or close hatches, tb be illegal.” By this Jaw it is proposed 
to prevent the carrying of slaves, because they must be put below the 
upper deck, and with close or solid hatches the air would become in 
sucti a slate below that sufibcation would follow. There^^was, very 
“ recently, a Spanish brig ypon the coast, vvhi^h bad b6en boarded by a 
British sloop of war, detained upon suspicion, and sent to the Mixed 
Cuimni^siou Court for trial; by the decision of that court she was 
deemed not to be’fitted illegiilty, because not falling under the descrip¬ 
tion the Treaty, -^he evaded tlie Treaty by having numerous air scut- 
^eaJn her sidc^. To all intents and ])urui>pes slje was fitted for slaVea, 
but She infringed no part of the new'jfVeaty in her fitting, therefor^ she 
chuld not be legally condemned. ' « 

In the second provision of Article 10—‘‘ partitions in the holt], irt 
greater numbers than necessary for merchant vessels,'’ is declared illegal.'' 
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Two partitions only are required on •board a slaver, ani tfiose ever/ 
merchant ^hip has, to separate the cargo from the people on boardf 
In tlie thini pit)vision of the same article—“ spare planks^ for layiiVg 
down as slave decks,” are declared illegal. This is evadq^J by using 

split bamboo stalks. * ^ 

J[n the sixth provision 15f Article 10 it is declared illegal to have WTi 
• board a larger quantity^ of.casks, tanks, or other Utenbils of that kind, 
for carrying nnlefas legalized by having a certificate from the 

custom-house at wljieh {lie vessel cleared outwards,^tating that security 
had been given |h9ifewich'^xtra quar.t^ uf casl^^Sc?., ^hould only be 
used for carrying palm oil, or for otliSjawful pffrposes. \ 

.This is a precaytioiBB^hich at once renders i>^afe/ot any Spanish 
vessel to carry just as many water casks as her captain shall think fit^o 
have on board. 1 will suppos^that she has actually a correctiyjstom- 
house certiiicate, permitting her to carry these vvatcr casks, and that 
good security has been given to assure a proper use of them as directed 
by law—the vessel sails without her slaves antk meets a cruiser—the 
certificate saves her from siezurc. She sliall then sail, with her slaves, 
and makes the voyage to Cuba or elsewhere safely. Who then inquires 
what has been done with the water casks i It is absurd to say that 
some of the people on board may inform against her. That could always 
Lave been done by any part of any crew of a slaver under the former 
treaty, and would have condemned her, for “ having had slaves on 
board,” or “ for having been engaged in the slave trade but no vessel 
was ever yet informed against, simply because the high wages given to 
the crew form sO great an inducement to enter the service, and ktjcp 
confidence with the owners. If they get Swap into port the wages are 
instantly paid ; if they are captured the information is useless. But let 
us suppose the vessel sailing with her slaves and captured by a cruiser; 
the punishment is no greater for having the extra casks on board than 
*it would hax,e been without them ; but the security is forfeited, and the 
loss enhanced. True, Jjut tRii paicljby the insurance ofliies^forjt.^^^lv 
^ slaver sails excepting undei insurance. Certainly, instead of jpha,;^)g 
18 per cent., the present rate of insurance, a small additijMial ^r- 
centage might be put on ; but this would only increase the sali^^ price of 
ijie negro, and thereby render the traffic i^ore aifuring. 

The remaining provisions in Article 10 relate tet^the usual fittings of 
a slaver, and declaring their use to be illegal, and when fourtd^on board 
any Spanish or British vessel, they will he considered as evidence against 
such Vessels being legally employed in traflfic, 

’This will have no effect, further than that the irons, boilers, mess- 
Uibs, Scc.^diitherto brought to the coast by the slaver, will now> be 
brought by somt other vessel, under a flag over which the British 
cruisei^ have no jurisdiction, and by sucli vessels deppsited on sho^e at 
the different anchorages where a slave establishment exists, and from 
thence they will be taken on board the glaver with her slaves, and not 
till then. *. s. . I 

Article 12 of this Treaty requires that every vessel A;ondemnc‘^..by 
the Mixed Commission CoirffnmK be “ broken up entirely,” ancTsoId 
piecemeal. Such a stipuli^tion is tantamount to a clause for the en-^ 
eouragement of Spanish and American ship-builderSf and is no doiibt 
received very gratefully by that class. 

a 
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' Article S/in annex A, stipulates that the captor of any Spanish 
slaver shall leave on board the captuifedrA^essel the master, inaic, or 
b’oatswain, and two or three, at least, of th8 orew thereof.** This is a 
most dangp#rou3 practice, and was disused in consequence of some cap- 
Jurei velsels having been run away with by th^ persons so left on board, 
after ^ley had parted from tlie cruiser that had captured her. By this 
article four of her o#n people, at least, must* left oi\Jboard the cap- • 
tured slaver: the cAw sent to carry her to Sierrrf LeorJ^ by the cap- 
. luring ship, will g^f^rajly consist of one officer, Stud from six to ten 
men- It is w^W kno^j^that lwnii|»cRdaring, 'liov^c=l^r yitreiyd a British 
sailor is, yeHiis ii\Jrepidity is AW^^^uallcd- by his disposition to in¬ 
dulge in drinkiRg.%‘‘This unpardonable habit "has-been often Paken 
advantage of by the Spaniards lef^on board a prize; and when the 
Engliahicrew are all drunk, the officer,'standing alone, is secured, and 
the.vessel retaken. • 

• There has been one instance ia which a captured vessel was known 
to have arrived in Cub;p(her original destination) instead of Sierra Leqne, 
to which place she was dispatched ; but the English officer and men, 
who were sent in charge of her, never were heard of from the time of 
their being sent from their vessel to the prize. There is no reason why 
such a number of Spaniards should be sent up for the trial; one would 
conceive that the fact of a vessel having on board from two to live 
hundred slaves, was sufficient evidence of her guilt, more especially 
when her master admits that she is a slaver, and neither makes, nor 


wishes to make, any defence, ’ 

• How a»sily might this have been arranged ! L5t the capturing 
office^ demand of tlie taplured party, if he intend defending his case ? 
If he reply in the affirmative, then let him have his witnesses, as directed 
by the Article—the expenses of such witnesses to be paid by the losing 
party: if he reply in the negative, none need then be sent. Under 
such a regulation, not one Ca])tain of a vessel, captured with slaves on* 
sel, would require any «f his#cjfew to be sent up; and when 
was one of a <juestionabIe naturt| he would be just as able t& 
avail jffliBelf of witnesses as be now is. 

If it fce asked, why are not more officers sent ? the reply ia, they 
cannot be spared from H. M. S. upon the coast; for sliould a small 
cruiser—*apd tlie whole nearly are so—make tw'o captures, she could 
not at any time afford to send more than one officer in each, with a 
view to sending another officeP in a third prize ; and'this may happen ; 
for, .very frequently, the cruiser sending a prize to Sierra LeoAc does 
not get her officer and men back for four, five, or six months; and 
^th?re have been cases where the cruiser has been so reduced in number 
of officers, either by thejf absence in prizes, or by sickness and deaths, 
thkCshe literally Jnust have herself accompanied any prize she'took to 
Sierra. Leone, thereby leaving unguarded the station entrusted to her 
attention. * • 

4 aving then gJhe through the treaties formed by England in con- 
tion with"otli^r nations, and having pointed out those parts which 
appear either mischievous in effect* or otherwise injurious to the •feause 
of abolition; and having also shown, in a remarkable case, wh%re in the 
Portuguese treaty one article actually destroys that power which anomer 
previously gives, namely, the first and fourth articles of the PortugueB\> 
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treaty, relating to seizures an3 det^tions;—we shall »ow examini* 
some decisions of the Mixed jD^mmission Court. ** 

Very recently arcumst^noes induced the presentation of some queries 
by a high naval authority upon the west coast of Africa tqj^the Com¬ 
missary Judge of the Mixed Commission Court at Sierra Leontt, '[^hese 
queries were received and*replied to with that courtesy and uprightness" 
^.BO*prominently the characteristic of the Judge alluded to. 

These querro aryl replies are public documents, Ind are here inserted 
word for woi^? T|je first query was—If witneraes can be found on 
board a Portugue8eyiigse>to swe ar li^ er having tJlcfn lier slaves to 
the northward of the Line, wou kl V' • 

Raply—Although l^ns wertf^clearly made ouKand^ acknowledged, 
she cannot be captured to the soutl^ward of the Line. ♦ 

“The Portuguese slaver Aotive was acknowledged to hav ^ taken 
in her slaves at Badagry, in 6 ° n. latitude, and was cajitured in 4° s. 
latitude ; but was liberated, altliough she had broken the Iloyal passp'ort. 

“ The Perpetuo Defensor, a Brazilian—the ^I'caty being tlien tlie 
same as with Portugal—was captured off Anno Bono (I® 35's. latitude), 
and was proved to have taken in her slaves in n. latitude; was also 
liberated, and 10,000i. damages awarded to both vessels, and the sen¬ 
tence was approved from liomc. 

“ Schooner Seredude was taken in 8 miles s. latitude, in consequence 
of having taken her slaves on board in 1® 20's. latitude, the Portuguese 
Treaty declaring ’that slaves were only to be Bhip})ed from latitude 
5° 12's. to 18° a.'; she was a^so restored with damages, 

“ The Court icts on Article 4 in the Instructions to Ship^ of War, 
which expressly declares that *no*Portuguc8e filiall, on any pretence 
wl^atever, be detained, which shall be found anywhere near the laftd, or 
on the high seas, s. of the equator, unless after a chase that shall h,^ve 
commenced n. of the equator.’ ” . 

^ On the right of detention in llie Portuguese Treaty, the following arc 
the several articles which refer to thi^ubjcct;— 

Article 1, under the head (»f “ Instructions for British and 
guese Vessels of War employed to pre\ent the illicit Traffic in Sla^,' 
runs thus:—“ Every British or Portuguese vessel of war, in conformity 
with Article 5 of the Additional Conversion ofMhis date (July 2Htb, 
1817), shall have a right to visit the merchant-shijis of either of the 
two Powers, actually engaged, or suspected to liave been engaged, iu 
the slave-trade; and should any slaves be found on board, according to 
the tenor of the 6th Article” (which is inserted next) “ of the aforesaid 
Additional Convention ; and as to what regards Portuguese vessels, 
should there be ground to suspect that the said slaves have been em¬ 
barked on A part of the coast of Africa where the traffic in slaves can' 
no longer be carried on in consequence of the stipulations in force 
between the two High Powers; in these cases alone, the Commander 
of the said ship of war may detain them; and having detained them, he 
is to bring them for judgment before that qf the t^o Mixed Conqnis- 
sions, appointed by the 8th Article of the Additional t-onventio^ of 
this date, which shall be the nearesty or which the CSmmander of Hhe 
capturing ship shall, upon his own responsibility, think he can soonest 
xaiph from tha uppt where tfie slave-ship shall have been detained.*' 
Articleto above, runs thus:—“ No British or Portuguese 
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(*yiiser shalf detain any &lave-sLip not hfving slaves actually on board ; 
and ir> order to render lawful |he detentioi) of any slavc-sliip, whether 
British or Portuguese, the slaves found on tvbrd such vessel inust have 
been brought there for the express purpose of traffic; and those on 
board Poj^if^uese ships must have been from that part of the coast of 
i^ica^where the slave-trade was prohibited by tbe Treaty of the 22nd 
of January, 1815.’^ « * 

Article 5 of the s^e Additional Convention 'saf^ the more 

complete attainment »f the prevention of all illicit.traffic*ift slaves, tbe 
two High Powers iHul^ily consemU^t the shtps of their Royal 

Navies, which «fiall b^rovideci y ip i^sn ecial iustructidns f<?r this pur- 
“pose, as hereinafter ft provided, may vTSTt such merchant-vesSels of .the 
t\vo nation^ as m*ay be suspected, iippn reasonable grounds, of having 
slaves on b oard, acquired by an illicit traffic; and in the event only of 
'their fiiWTng slaves actually on board may detain and bring away such 
ve^s^Is, in order that'tbcy may be brought to trial before the tribunals 
establish^! for this pur[j^$e, as shall hereinafter be specified.” 

Article 2 of tlic Treaty signed 22nd of January, 1815, says, “ Ills 
Britannic Majesty* engages with llis Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
of Portugal to give such orders as may effectually prevent any inter¬ 
ruption being given to Portuguese ships resorting to the actual domi¬ 
nions of tbe Crown of Portugal, or to the territories which are claimed 
as belonging to the Crown of Portugal, to the southward of the Line*, 
for the purposes of trading in slaves as aforesaid, during such further 
peripcl as the same may be carried on by the laws of Portugal, and 
under the Treaties subsisting between the two Crowns. 

Surely to men of ordinary discernment these several articles would 
nppoavHo confer upon vessels of war the right to sejrreh and detain ar^ 
vessel of either nation where there is cause to suspect that slaves have 
bcer^ embarked, not only to the northward of the Line, but from any 
part of the coast of Africa, such part not being included in tjie territory 

•^’Ztf^rticle 2, quoted, it is expressly Stited thal orders will be given^ 


the prevention of any interruptiJn being given to Portuguese 
vessels le|^ally trading to the dominions and territory reserved by Por¬ 
tugal for slaves, as if iV were wished most prominently to point out tbe 
, legal from the illegal trader. *l'he whole tenor of the several articles 
(excepting Article 4,*so tenaciously clung to by tiie Mixed Commission 
Court) most forcibly presses u^ion our notice the right of detention 
when the slaves have been embarked upon any part of the coast where 
the iruffic has been declared illegal by the Treaty ; and Article 1, con- 
taii^d in the same instructions as is Article 4 (the Court favourite), 
^jKstually shows, without limitation of place, how to proceed with vessels 
of qi^hcr nation, when found with slaves on board suspected to have 
been bmbarked on*a part of the coast prohibited by the Treaty, 

That*any court, should have articles of so contradictory a nature sent 
for their guidance ^ay well excite surprise, but it is at the oame time 
inexpficable how any men*could adopt one in particular, when the 
tenor of expression of the otliers bore against that particular ^ne. 
^nder such circumstances it would certainly be acting more in the spirit 
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of the entire, to tleclare the Articles conflicting as to ^all for expla¬ 
nation, rath^r'^than run tlie.risk of doittg injustice to tlie.captdrs or 
captured, or, what is <)f*%ifinitely more i^nportant consideration,-’ot 
declaring the legality of sorrin hundred negroes being al^jndoned to 
slavery for life, and establishing a precedfint that has alreadjPopj^rated 
to carry into slavery thofisands and thousands of negroes, and wdl c(flP 
tinue to do'so unless tjie'A^cle be explained, aslothcrs have been, or 
an appeal/rdlE sitch a judgment allowed, Tlie first and dearest prin¬ 
ciple to an Englishman is libeEty of person, so as law| are not 
infringed, bi*t ^^J!*t^fcju(^jgme||t Goiirt it is clear fliat tlie 

interest* oPfte slave-dealer for^^l^,^^ first ednsideration, that of the , 
captors the'secon^; but the caseoYthe unfortunate negrpes, whose liberty 
is directly conceriled, has never bacome a question with the <Jourt, ,- 
In other cases, where the meaning Of tlie Articles lias bccij^Jbscurc, . 
or where, by incaution in the framing, the intended law has been ren¬ 
dered void, a representation has been made, and another Article, cxphi- 
natory, has been agreed to by the respective Gc»ernments : for*instaneo, 
it was found that many Vessels escaped capture by relattfling tlieir slaves - 
when a vessel of war appeared, the vessel of war then only being au¬ 
thorized to seize when slaves were found on board; but, upon rcpie- 
sentalion, this law was enlarged, and any vessels tliat could be proved to 
have had slaves on board, or to have bcon engaged in the slave traflic,' 
were equally liable to condemnation as those on board of which slaves 
were actually fodnd. Again, it was represented that vessels, on boaul 
of which only one slave was found, could not be condemned ; the Treaty 
saying, at the thne, “ slaves.” An explanatory Article was imriicdiaUily 
arranged and promulgated, cdVrecUng the omission, and rendering one 
B^pve as sufficient tt) condemn a v^'sscl as one ihousainl, * 

If, then, the Mixed Commission Court could interest itself so much 
as it did in these instances, and in one of wliich the liberty of buf one 
, slave coul(^ be concerned (for those rehiuded were as much slaves as 
ever), who can explain their s^rangi haste in deciding ujA>n a 
'fettering thousands fti slaveiy, when the Articles pf the Treat^^ XiAdA ' 
which the Court acted, require as much explanation as in afly other 
instance that ever occurred ? for, by the existing precedent eltablished 
by the sentence of the Court, wdiat officej^ comifTanding a vessel of war 
will seize a Portuguese slaver south of the Line, .however certainly he ■ 
knows and can prove that her slaves were embarked from a prohibited 
part? The Court to which he sends her as directed by Article 1, will 
liberate her by Article 4, and give damages against the captor in the 
vfery teeth of another Article (videjast paragraph of Article 9, Addiiionar 
Convention, 28tli July, 1817). * • 

The Article jj^re referred to distinctly says, “The two High contracf-- 
ing Powers are equally agreed that every Portuguese vessel cagtnred 
with slaves on board for traffic, which shall be proved to haye been 
ernbarked within the territories of the qoast of Africa north of Cape 
Palmas, and not belonging to the Crown,, of Pomigal, as welbas all 
Portuguese vessels with slaves on board for traffic, six months the 
exchange of the ratification of the Treaty of the 22nd of January, 
and on which it can be proved that the aforesaid slaves were embarked 
itT the roadsteads to the north of tlie equator, shall not be entitled to any 
r indemnification.’* 
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Yet, ill most determined opposiiion tp .this stipulation, the Mixed 
Commission Court awarded 10,000/. damages in the cases of the Active 
and Perpetuo Defensor, botli of which vessels fell under the said stipu¬ 
lation, the b?aves in each being proved to have been shipped to the north- 
V^rd 6f tiie equator, as stated by the Reply quoted before. 

TliCrf schooner Seredade was also restored, although she had taken 
her slaves on board i| 1® 20' S. latitude, a part df Xhe coast prohibited 
by the Treaty, and Tutored with damages. . ' 

• Now, in these tiirf e jcases, eac h ve ssel had acted in opposition to 
the laws. OneTiad bfoken the^1E^§|jVS^ass])ort, and shfppecVber slaves 
to the northward of ^lie Line ; thea Brazilian, had dhippecUlier 
. slaves .to t|je northward of the Line ^ only; the third* had shipped her 
sl&vea on a part of the coast prohibited by the laws ; yet, in spite of all 
this, ih*^ Mixed Commission Court restore all three, granting heavy 
damages against the daptors ! and this grant of damages actually itself 
in*opposition to the law [ The Mixed Commission Court may indeed 
rejoice in there being nd’appeal from its judgments. 

The Reply goes on to state, “ In the Portuguese Convention, Article 
5, it is stated that the vessel must be furnished with a Royal passport ; 
and ill Article G tluat she must be commanded by a Portuguese, and 
that two-thirds of her crew must be Portuguese; yet it has been esta- 
bliahed that, should she infringe both the above Articles, a man-of-war 
has no right to detain her. The Maria da Gloria was sent in for not 
having a Royal passport, and fqr acting contrary to her clearance and 
licence prohibiting her from taking slaveS : she was liberated by the 
Coijrt, although no damages were given, as she could not claim iudem- 
nificatioiv for loss of slaves, having no Royal passporJ.’’ 

“ This vessel shippeil her slaves at St. Paul de Loando, but had ft 
bceni proved that they had been shipped to the northward of the Line, 
the decision of the Court would have been tlie same.” 

Now, conlijastiug the case of tke Active with that of tlffe Maria da 
S^^si3aJrVe find that the first vessel^'which lias infrh>ged the law in two^ 
in=^^U?es, namely, first, in shipping slaves to the northward of the Line, 
and, sec*ondIy, in breaking her Royal passport, is more entitled to 
indemnification than anpthcr vessel that only breaks one law, namely, 
shipping slaves without a jiassport. Sucli is the reasoning of the Mixed 
Coinmissi«i% Court. rBut we find also that, whether they break the laws 
or not, tlicy would be restored by the said Court! In the Reply it is 
stated that “ it has been established," &c. By whom has it been esta¬ 
blished ? By a Court appearing to tlirow all the regulations given fojr 
* its guidance to the ground, excepting tliat particular one (Article 4) 
whiSi operates so much in favour of negro slavery and all those con- 
iiccied with tlfat traffic. . 

13 tt not reasonable to demand, why arc those parties—absolutely, in 
the cases quoted in the Reply, proved to have grossly and intentionally 
infringed the laws^—to receive ^le benefit of one Article of the Treaty, 
while 4he detaining partie8,*who liave not intentionally infringed any 
l^\y..’/doubtfully any, receive not only no benefit, but literally no 
sideration, in consequenceof the obscurity of the wording of the Articles 
arf applying to each other? The Court wilbonly, it seems, interprq^ 
Article 4, and that in favour of the most revolting act of man, namely, 
enslaving his fellow-creatures* 
jItJ.S, JouuN. No. 08, Jam. 1837, 
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Supposing, however, that Uie Treaty intended (for it novvlicrc ek- 
presses such intention) tliat vessels detected in the iufringe'ment of,llie 
laws laid down by this Treaty—such laws applying only manner 

in which slaves may be legally carried—sliouid be answeraol^only to a 
Portuguese tribunal; h(5w then can the conduct of those who filled the 
offices of Commissary Judge and Judge of ArUtration on tlie»part ot 
Portugal be atcounted for ? These authorities, siting in all tlie dignity 
of judges, ftiSteaJ of denouncing the offenders, Ind bringing them to 
trial before aPortuguescftribunal6j^i^novvledgel itifri.igcincnta of thu 
law,—ha'^ng Infringed it by^^SjP^ a nas^^port, by taking 

slaves inffrom a^prohibited pSffrtJnTie coast, aiftl by taking slaves in’ 
without having a^Royal passpbrt guthorizing slaves to be laj^en,—these . 
offenders, instead of being (b;nounced, are by these judges not c^IIy 
liberated, but actually placed in a better situation, by euorniou?ttamagca 
being awarded, than they were when captured. * • ^ 

There is something here so extraordinary, for the sakj of their 
own characters—that in order to prove they wcic under no bias in 
favour of the slave-carrier or trader—it becomes absolutely necessary 
that these Portuguese judges should explain. It cannot be admitted 
that, because the slave-carrier was, by the judgment of the coui;t, ille¬ 
gally detained upon one cCunt, he was secure iVom detention Ui'on an¬ 
other, wliere he was clearly j)rovecl culpable; if so, because a man is 
brought up on a charge of stealing, but iic(piiUcd, lie is secure from 
detention though a clear proof of niurcjcr have been established against 
him during tliQ. trial. 

In another part of the Itc'ply there is this pnnarkable admissioif on 
the part of the Mifced Commission Court; it is in answer to it t^uery as 
fo how many of the crew of a detained siavc-ship it is necesoary slioulil 
be sent before the Court in surh delainecl slave-ship ;—tlie reply is^ “it 
is quite sufficient that three of the crew be sent in the prize ; they should 
be the ca]^ain, boatswain or snperourgo, and cook." bv Aitiele 

#3 of lli« New SpaniMi TreAl^ (to which this answer ajqdies), ■ 

linctly stated that “ tlie Commander of any sliip of the Iloy.^1 rlUtwcs 
duly authorized as aforesaid, wlio may detain any mercluwit-vesscl in 
pursuance of the tenor of the present Instructicvis, shall leave on boanl 
the vessel so detained the master, the n!ale or boatswain, and two or 
three at least of the crow." In the face of this, tiovv can th| Court de-* 
dare that three persons will be sufficient / and how can the Couit 
dechve the “ boatswain or supercargo'^to be the proper persons sent up, 
when the Article distinctly says “the mate or boatswain?*' and wha/ 
view the Court may have in declaring the presence of the “cook” to “ 
be important no one ca^ say, since the Article never mentions that dis¬ 
tinguished functionary. ^ * ' • 

It is merely by this meant to show that in some cases this Coiiii can 
permit themselves to “establish” a rule against tlie laws laid dovtn by 
tlte Treaty, when it does not injure thejeasc of llie^ raptured jiarty, while 
in others they shrink from the slightest alteration,'where such al^ration 
would injure the case of the capjured, nor even venture to 
explanation necessary, though it be in opposition to otiier Articles ; for 
instance, as before showH, Article 4 derJarcs that no Portuguese vessel 
ffhail be detained south of the Iiine; Articles I, 5, and 6 give power to 
detain: hero Article 4 is most scrupulously adhered to, even when 
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vessels have been proved to be under ill(^gal(X^onc1uct, and even though 
the said Article is rendered doubtful in its meaning by the opposition it 
receives freyn others in the same Treaty, and even though it advance 
the tr^fBu in slaves (to which trade it is co^^ceded that the Court is 
averse) ; but in Article 3,' Sjianish Treaty, directing who shall be sent 
up in^lie detained vessel on the part of the captured party, the Court 
can make such alier’'tion as tliey deem fit, and wifi pr^l:^l^ly say here* 
after, “it has been etftablished,” &c. 

It is the moi^eijtraordinary alteration of anArti^le relating 

to the number bf pt-^csons, and tbi»L'*«’)ia^ies on board the detained sliip, 
should have been declared admissible by the Mixed Gommission'Court 
(for rio o<.her authority justifies it), when, but a very short time previ- 
oLisly, a strong representation to the authorities in England was made 
by the Court, relatively to a naval officer alleged to have erred in send- 
mg up fewer persons than required by the Instructions supplied to those 
employed.in the suppression of the slave-trade; but now, without one 
vestige of authority for the course, llie Commissary Ju<lgc of that very 
(^ourt declares that tlie Instructions upon the same point nlay be neg- 
lec toil! J5ut from the decisions of this Court there is no appeal. 

Airolher curii>us case has very recently distinguished this Mixed Com- 
niisbion Court; a small Spanish schooner was captured in February or 
January, 1S3G, with slaves on board, and sent for adjudication to Sierra 
J^oone, by IJ. M, S. Pylades, after liaving left that place to cruize upon 
tlie .coast. Just at this time the New Spanish Treaty bad also been 
brought Out by tlic same ship. On the arrival of the pri^e schooner the 
C'oHit dernanded under which Treaty she had been captured, and said, 

“ if under the Old Spanish Treaty, her trial can come on ; but if under 
ihe^cw, at this moment it cannot, as the Court is now waiting for 
mflrtirtjons relatively to It was not known by any person whatever 
under which Treaty the said schooner had been captured; conseqiieraly 
theXhiuxt dec'Aned taking any cogiflzance qf her whatever, and but for 
inc" Jiyifane interference of the Governor, the slaves must have remained* 
on boani in precisely the same crowded state in which the Spaniards 
had packe^d them for a passage to tlic island of Cuba. The Governor, 
however, took the responsibiU|.y upon himself of ordering them to be 
, landed and taken charge of by the Liberated African Departmenf, not- 
vvilhstatidiiig the refusal of the Court to proceed to trial. 

Now this case was perfectly cl^ar ; no one intended to defend it; but 
the Court, merely because they did not know under which Treaty the 
-4essel*vvas captured, refused to act. 

In the first instance, the Court had cither no business to inquire 
anything about tiie Treaty under which the vessel was .captured, or ft 
■'lirtyjbpeu otherwise most*un])ardonably culpable in not inquiring by 
what fight any vessel of war upon the station has ever captured a slaVerj 
for the Authority for seizing shive-ships given to the officers comfhan^ 
ing H,.M. ships now upon the* African station has neilher 
nor inquired for by the Court. If then this Court is * 

proceed to the irial of vessels sent ifor adjudi^atten 
wiibout having ever seen or inquired fcM^tfce 
ships detained the said vessel^ how does it jefuS^to fliS 

practice to any other vessel of Wat* 

guch has been the lriflii»g,irt<edh#rte*l^4^ df 
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the Governor, Major Can\pheil, cruel steps taken by t]je Mixed Com¬ 
mission Court, in a ca^^e infinite consequence, as it affected the 
negroes, who were crowded in the usual manner on board a small 
Bclmoner, the vessel beinjj about sixty-five tons, and having 2i60 slaves 
O 0 board; that Court could coldly look on at the miserable stale of 
these i>oor creatures, insisting upon a form whicli in no instance, as it 
regards a vessel of war from England appointed » the African station, 
had ever bee*n oefve considered necessary. But for the humane feelings 
of Governor CsgripDell tlftse •280 &|j^vcgji'ould havl fenj^.'ined cooped up 
in a smalllvessel, until either arriveff wj^ ctflild swear that 

thev)ld»tr<mty witli Spain was (^waa not on board the Pylades, or until 
removed on shore* by the orders of one who feared not reaj)onsibilit^, 
when by the dictates of humaiwty he was called upon to assume it. *' 

It remains for the Court now to show upon what grounds“tliey for¬ 
merly proceeded with slave-vessels sent in by cruisers, whose autlK)i|fy 
to seize had never been placed before the Coujt, or any inq^dry made 
about it, and also why in the case mentioned the Court deems it neces¬ 
sary to know upon what authority a vessel of war has seized a slave-ship. 

This Mixed Commission Court has no right whatever to know any 
thing about any authority of any kind being on board a vessel of war. 
No officer commanding one is called upon in any manner to communi¬ 
cate any knowledge of his authority to the Court, lie is only obliged 
to conform to the laws regulating tlie forms by wliich a slave ship is to 
be presented for trial; and so long as he docs this, the Mixed Commis¬ 
sion Court has no right to demand anything further, but is hound to 
proceed. * . • 

, But as if the Mixed Commission Court were determined lorinakc a 
perfect title to the absence of consistency in their jiroceedings, it niJ^y be 
as well to show another instance, and which occurred within two 
'*• weeks cf the same period. 

A vessel of war sent up Spanish slave-ship, when thf samecir^um- 
^ stances conspired to puzzle*' the Court, having her slaves on 
adjudication ; the Court instantly proceeded to the trial of tl^isNifcsel, 
and actually condemned her. She was sold before the prize of the 
Pylades had even been taken into Court. r ^ 

Now, the authority by which this latter vessel was seized by tlie ship 
of war had never been seen or inquired for by the Mixed (Commission 
Court. This vessel of war had sent pther slavers previously for adju¬ 
dication, and always conformed to the rules laid down for presenting 
them before the Court, and upon this the Court had always prococdc'd^^ 

. The new treaty with Spain had been, (o the knowledgr of the Cuvrt, 
distributed to tjie ships of war (because seventeen or eighteen Spanish 
vessels were at this time lying at Sierra Leone and actually rece;. 
into Court, awaiting instructions from home relating to tlie new treaty). 
Therefore how could the Court with any ctinsistcncy proceed* with the 
trial of this slave-ship upon the old ^treaty, wlien, for anytl^ng the 
Court knew, she might have been detained upon the new treaty, and at 
the same time refuse to proceed to the trial of a slavc-Vcssel sent up by 
another vessel of war, because they did not know upon wluch treaty she 
^‘was detained ? ' 

The fact is, as before observed, the Court is going beyond its .limits 
when it requiroa to itnow under what treaty a vessel is detained; if the 
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forms presehted to the Court with the obtained vessel by llie captors are 
ia conformity to the law, the Court has nbthing farther to do than 
pwocced to' trial. If the forms ordered in old treaty differ from those 
ordered in tlie new treaty, then the^ Court would know by the difference 
which trx?aty the slavc-ehip was detained under j but as the Court did not 
know under which treaty the Pylades had sewed the slave-ship already 
mentioned, it must l^e presumed that the forms are the same ; and con¬ 
sequently this slave-diip ought to have been’brought to trial as soon as 
by law established sue could be after being presented"tc»,tJie, Court, which 
time is one . „ ’ , 

In one of the c^ses clearly wrong; for in neitlier 

^case could it declafo positively uSuti *.eliich treaty either sll[ve-ship had 
been'detained ; and if it was necessary to ask in otjc case wh’TtSl ft-oaty 
Ifad been used, it may be presumed it was equally so in the other, before 
proceeding to trial. 

vt is remarkable that, in selecting liic higliest authorities of the Mixed 
Commi‘>8ion Court, there has been hardly an instance of any having 
jiractised at the bar. Tiie late Commissary Judge, a man universally 
esteemed, had not been so prepared, but selected from the circumstance 
of being a resident at Sierra Leone at the time, and capable of living 
wliore others could not. 

The present Commissary Judge, certainly most highly educated, has, 
it is understood, been uniformly engaged in mercaulile pursuits ; and the 
])re£cnt Judge of Arbitration was never connected witji the profession of 
the law, thougli he has, vvitli great credit to himself, gone through tlie 
several s>‘ades in the Mixed Commission Court, until he has reached the 
elevated seat he now fijls. 

We Jiav^ thus endeavoured to show— ,, 

/ist. That the treaties with Spain and Portugal in tlieir present fojrm 
Tl^’cr can cause the least diminution of the slave-trade while the demand 
for slaves exists. 

«2ndJy. Tlfiat under the construction by the Mixed Comnll&^d(yft*l5crt^Ft■ 

" bv i dc of the articles contained In tiit> Portuguese treaty, it is ulterjy 
ii'nposaible for the ofHcers of the Navy employed in the ships of war on 
this station to do their duly. 

Srdly. That under ^he sentences of the Mixed Commission Court, 
awarding damages in throe iAstances, tiiat Court lias acted in opposition 
to the I^ws laid do\v*n for its guidance ; and that in refusing to take under 
trial the slave-ship sent for adjudication by jl.M.S. Pylades, in January 
or February last, that Court altogetlier neglected its duties, and wandered 
infinitely beyond its authority, 

may, however, be right to slate, that the precedents established in 
» the cases of the “ Active,“ Perpetuo Defensor/" and “ Scredade/' 
Stebough quoted in reply 16 the queries, were so established previously 
to tlie appointm^t of the Commissary Judge, who merely gives them as 
decisfons of th^ Court over which he presides, on the part of England, 
without adopting or rejecting them himself. 
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NAKRATIVE OF CAPTAIN J^MKS CLARK ROSS S VOVAGK, IN ll.W,S. 

COVE, IN SEARCH OF«THK MISSING WIlALKRSj IN 183(5. » 

n 

Our readers may remember the painful anxiety and deep fetlir^gs of 
sympathy which were manifested about this lime last year, for llje fate 
anil sufferings of the crpwa of eleven of the ships engaged in the whale- 
fishing at Davis* Straits, whose protracted absence |aused fearful appre¬ 
hensions for fh^'uafety, and were eventually (though lat^ the occasion 
of a general subscription fiirouglimjt^^j^ountr^^th the expense 

of an expecitionVquipped with of rescuing^me at least of the 

sufTes^w^^in/in their.dreadful situation. We have made it our business to 
inform ourselves <5f many of the circumstances; of the origin, equips 
inent, and result of that voyage*, collected chiefly from the officers who 
were engaged in that perilous enterprise; and we are the more desiro'us 
now to communicate such facts to tiie public frdm our feelings of s^nv- 
patliy and interest being again awakened by a«similar l>ut somewhat 
more limited calamity, occasioned by the extreme severity of the last 
autumn and present winter, six of the whaling fleet of last summer being 
still absent. 

The eleven missing vessels were, the William Torr of Hull; Jaife of 
Hull ; Viewforlh of Kirkcaldy ; Middleton of Al)erdeen,—supposed to 
be frozen in the land ice of tlie West Coast of Baffin's Bay, in about 
latitude 67° N,; &nd the Duncombe of Hull; Abram of Hull; Har¬ 
mony of Hull; Dordon of Hyll; NorfoHc of Berwick ; Hrenville Bay, 
Newcastle; Lady Jane, Newcastle. 

The latter seven were last se^n together beset in the main pack, at the 
distance of from ae^en to thirty miles within its margin, lind ilfiftwig 
down with it to the southward. .1, 

The crews of these vessels amounted to upwards of 600 men, and the 
vessels was estimated at no less than 50,000/., indepen¬ 
dent of the value of the oil thjit mi jht be on board of tlAnn. 
tUerefore evident that it humanity failed to establish her power 
hearts of our rulers, tlie, to some minds, more forcible appeal 16 pecu¬ 
niary interest might fairly be called to aid her endeavours. i 

The merchants and sliipowners of Hull, wlio itere most deeply inle- 
reeted in the recovery of these vessels, and whose liunvmity and generosity 
of feeling have on many occasions manifested themselves, took'ihe lead, 
by petitioning the Lords of the AdmiraJt^^ to send an expedition without 
delay to the relief of the sufferers. To this first a[)plication, their lord- 
ships refused to attend, from a well-founded apprehension of the very 
serious difficulty, amounting almost to-impossibility, of a shiji crosshig 
the Western Oceiyfi against the strong prevailing westerly gales at so* 
late a period of the season, and also from a reluctance tp order officetsHo 
embark in a service of so much severity and danger. 

But the voice of the nation was raised, .petitions poured in from all 
parts-^of the kingdom, and Captain James .Clark Ross, R.N , whose 
experience gained during six successive voyages of discovery to the arctic 
regiovs well fitted him for the service, having expressed his belief that 
it was possible to afford relief, ami having volunteered to lake the com¬ 
mand of any expedition thte Admiralty might be pleased to send, was 
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dispatched lo Hull about the middle of December, for the purpose of 
obtaining further information respecting th^ poaiiion and resources of 
the^abseut ships, and of communicating with fiJe Committee of Merchants 
and Shipowners, in whom the first jietiiion originated. 

CaptaiA Iloss'a arrival at Hull was greeted with the warmest ^demon¬ 
strations of joy and gratitude. Public mcctingtfwcre immediately called, 
in whioli the most proper mode of proceeding was discussed, and mudli 
"information elicited. The Hull merchants, with the liberality for wliicli 
they are eminmitly distinguishetj, offered to Lire -ctjtiij) any vessel 
belonging to vvhich the C^ain should cotisider best adapted 

^ to the service, on L^i^nuition than^eA^yiiralty should j^ut oi* board the 
Uccessary provisions and stores, and plAte her under naval dl Wdjnj ?. so 
conducive4o the maintenance of order, and so essential to IhesuSebs 
of enlerjnises^of so desperate a character. 

After a careful examination of the ships in the iiarbour, the Cove, of 
tons, belonging lo Messrs. Spivey and Cooper, was selected, and 
Captain dloss hoisted ,]jis pennant on board of lier on the 2l8t of 
December, 

The utmost exertions were now made to ]>repare the ship for the ser¬ 
vice. Sliij)\vrights, caulkers, and artificers of all kinds, were kept work¬ 
ing day and night (by torch-light) ; and when we reflect that of the two 
or three hundred men that were constantly working at the ship, most 
of them had a brother, a father, or a son on board the absent vessels, 
.it is not to be wondered at, the zeal and enthusiasm wdiich were dis- 
])layed; and the managing committee allowed neither trouble nor expense 
tojinpedc the anxious and benevolent work. 

•]Nor vjas the Admiralty less prompt iirtlie performance of their part 
o*'the undertaking. Provisions, stores, and clothitig, were shipped olV 
ill jiteamers from Deptford and AVooIvvich dock-yards, to the Cove,"at 
Tfidl ; and thus, by dint of almost unparalleled exertion, that ship was 
fortified, rigged, oflicered, manned, provisioned, and at sea in a foHnioji *. 
^ after tlie peiAiant was flying at In^ niast-hcutl, 

M o'wcre anxious to get her away and novv^ that she is fairly off, 
nUendud by the ])raycrs and blessings o( the Ihousanda that witnessed 
her de})^rtiire, let us jiausc a wliile to give a brief sketch of the proposed 
mode of operations. > 

During the interval of time occuined in equipping the Cove, two of the 
absent sb*ips, the Harmony and Duncoinbe of Hull, arrived in England. 
Tlie information derived from Uie masters of those vessels confirmed the 
accounts ])rcvioubIy received, viz., that four of tlie ships, namely, the 
^ William Torr, Jane, Viewforth, and Middleton, were frozen in the land 
ic(^ of the West Coast, and that the other four which had been in cum- 
Mimiy with these two vessels were still beset in the pack, and drifting with 
iTES^the southward. Thc^eleventh vessel, the Doidon, had been wrecked, 
and'her crew received on board tlie other ships. 

Very sanguine liopes were entertained tliat the four vessels in the pack . 
wouW eventually be released^* and might shortly be expecled to arrive; 
but it was not improbable also that they might be detained in the pack 
un*»l all their provision, which must by that time have become very 
..short, was expended, and the scurvy, which had already seriously affected 
the crew of the Duncombe, might be expected to begin its fatal ravag^es. 
^^Under these circumstances it was proposed that the Cove should pro- 
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ceed with the least possible delay to the e(li?eof tbc pack, fo Lein readi¬ 
ness to afford an immediate supply of provisions, medicine, and clothing, 
to any vessel that might be*^riven out; as also to receive on board asny 
of the people that might survWe in case of the wreck of ehher of the 
ships, ayd be still awaiting assistance at the edge of the ice, Aneth^r part 
of the intended service ofthe Cove was to communicate with the Danish 
sdtllements on the West Coast of Greenland, whither it was sui^posed* 
that the cr^w ofanydufthe ships that might have abandoned their vessel 
would cndeafotlNu^rjeach in their boats yr across llle ice. 

In the meantimeHhe Admiralty ejjgaged to fortify ^^bomb-vessels,' 
the Erebu^and*Terror, with tli^^r^test possibfe ^jlfspafch; and these 
wer^JflJj^sent out to Captain YToss, to enable him lo cross the maii> 
body of the middle ice, and thus cflectually to relieve die crews of thp 
four ships reported to be frozen in the laud ide, and which it vvas con¬ 
sidered could not possibly escape until tlie end of July or beginning'of 
August, long before which time, if assistance ditl not reach them, netirljr 
all must have perished from starvation. ^ •* 

The energy and activity with which the equipment of the Terror and 
Erebus was commenced deserve oiir warmest ja’alse ; and it would be 
more gratifying if wc could continue it to the end ; but no sooner had 
the Cove sailed than the operations on these vessels began to move more 
slowly; the impelling ])ower appeared to bo removed, and first the 
Erebus, and eventually the Terror, was ordered to stop proceedings, and 
the Cove left alone to accomplisli all that wuis contemplated. 

It is but fair, however, to state, tliat before it was finally determined 


that no other veisel should be'seul, all the ships, save two (the William 
Torr and Lady Jane), had rctfirned to England, and the information 
derived from Mr. Tathcr, master of the Jane, was such as to indutc the 
Aihriiralty lo believe that the William Torr was not frozen in the land 
ice, as was before imagined, but was driftiiig down with the jiack, JtruT* 
^erejVno there was no necessity for any attcinjit to be made to cross 
•to llie Westland, as the three other shi]^' crew's that were supposed to be 
frjozen up there liad no^ returhefi to England. •* 7*^ 

So far, therefore, as they were concerned, wc think the "Adifiiralty 
were quite right in the view they look of the ca'-e ; but when wy reflect 
that the Cove, proceeding to the edge of the ice^, in midwinter, alotic^ 
exposed her at that extremely severe season of the year lo far greater 
danger than even the sliips that were in the pack could be cxjtjscd to, 
we do not think that the Admiralty werc^uslified in abandoning that ship 
to her fate, but that another vessel should have been immediately sent 
tojoinlier in her hazardous search along the pack edge for the still 
absent ships, or if any accident had liappcned to the Cove, to liaise 
afforded her crew that assistance, which in their efforts to save others, 
a calamity (by no means improbable) might have occasioned their/>0 
require. In ^addition to the severity of the climate, we cannot fofget 
.that almost continued darkness reigns in those regions, and the necessity 
of the; vessel keeping constantly near a dangerous pack edge, sailing in 
darkness amongst the numerous icebergs that'are drifting about, we can¬ 
not but consider that tlie Admiralty ought not to have w'avered from 
their first humane and generous determination, if it were only for the sake. 
of those who had ventured upon this almost “ forlorn hope" of benevo¬ 
lence and mercy, ^ 
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. But to our Tiarrative. The Cove sailed from Hull on llie blh of January, 
1836.* On .the morning of the 9th we atri^«d off the Pentland Frith. 
Froln a fisiting-boat that came alongside we were told of the arrival of 
the Norfolk*, one of the missing ships, on the 2nd inst,, at Stroniness. 
The vvind'^nd tide being against us, we stood iji and anchored iff Long 
Hope Ifarbour, when Lieutenant Inman was imuiediatcly despatched to ' 
Stromi/bss to ascertain the truth of the statement, and to obtain the latest 
^ information respecting the other ships, • 

Soon after LW arrival a gale came on from tl^e so tliatwc were 

fortunate to esc^^ts furj^in so ^arbour. It abatad considerably 

on the following daV^’ and the wind havnij? changed during tl]^ 
llte N.E., we weighed on the morning of the 11th, and'passin^TBrdugli 
llt(y Sound? got fairly into the Atlantic ocean, before night. 

On the. 14th, when in latitude 61° N. and longitude 6° W., wc wore 
surprised to see two very large icebergs. A sight so novel within 200 
n'li^s'of our own shores excited much interest amongst us, whilst .at 
the same lime we could «ot but feel tliat it was likely to be the occasion 
--of the loss of many ships that miglit run against them during tlm night, 
or in tiiick weather, as such a circumstance as ice so near to England 
had never before been known. One of these masses could not have 
been Ids^than seventy feet high, and more than a mile in diameter ; the 
other was liigher, but much less extensive"*-. 

I'hc weather now experienced can scarcely be conceived but by those 
who had to encounter it. The rapid succession of violent westerly gales 
*)pposed such obstacles to our advance, as to rcijuire the most unllinch- 
ing perseverance and aotivity in the olliccis^and crew to contend against 
thcin. Gale rose after g?ilc in quick succession, an^l each seemed to 
increase’in fury and duration; but by carefully availing ourselves of-- 
(•vcrAtliango in the direction of the wind, and sjireading all tlic canvass 
the sl/ip would hear as the gales abated, we made considerable progress,^^ 
and by the 24tli instant we had gained the meridian of Icelanu m iati- 
N. *ln the evening of tlsftt da^ a, violent storm arose, and , 
continuecl throughout the whole of the five following days. About noon 
(jf the 28lh it appeared to have gained ils Iicight, Ihc sea rose in 
most ircmandous waves, wldlst the overpowering impulso with winch 
they advanced towards As threatened every instant to overwhehn our 
little bark. The oldest sailor on board could not but beliold with awe 
the mountifin-waves, which had acquired a force and magnitude far 
beyoml what any of them had before witnessed, owing to the long con^ 

. tmuance of the storm from the same quarter. , , . . r „ • 

’But bur ship rode most beautifully, the wonder and admiration of all 
on board, until about five p. m., when a tremendous sea struck her ou 
tl'i’starboard bow, carrying away tllfe bowsprit, gammomng, and head- 
kn^e^fVulwarks, &e., besides doing other material damage Tliose who 
wore below flew instantly to the deck, supposing, from the violence ot 
tbe shock, that tim ship had struck against an iceberg or ou a rock, 

f ‘ " 

* It VEOuld be infercstinc to know whut became of those masses : they would vo 

• hoTsm'ne of our owners of yachts go and examme them both a circunibtauce may. 

4^cur again as icebergs at our very doors. 
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whilst the general consternation was hicreasecl by a cry that the “BhipV 
bows were-stove in, and thuiyslle was going down,’* 

The panic was but momentary; the calm stern voice of the CnptEfin, 
giving his orders with that coolness which the occasion required, re¬ 
called ifl to a sense of tli^ir situation and a consciousness of llffeir weak- 
'iress. One of the Lieutenants was despatclied to ascertain the true 
alate^of the case, wldlst, accompanied by the First Licutenafit, the 
Captain \veiit«Ui|j^ard to ascertain the extent of damage done, and 
the Lest meansof progseding. Most providentiayy,^efovc the gale 
came on ho hath ordered the forejpwnnaaa and lagkle^ybe set up as an 
at lditionall iecurity ; and thus We fore-mast, and pa^abfy all the oilier ^ 
mlPSTs^rfe save(i[; but failing in the support, from th* bowsprit having 
gone, it still tottered, and threatening, every plunge the sWp gavCyfo 
go over the side, it was necessary to get the ship before the sea in order 
to get it properly secured, and the wreck and rigging of the bowsfiirit 
saved. But tiiis was an evolution of the greatest difliculty, and pre^naffiv 
with llie greatest danger. The Captain and Matter, in the mai\i rigging, 
anxiously watched the 1110*11 suitable time, and every heart throbbed 
with anxiety when, after the Captain had given the order to “ put the 
helm a-wealher,” and the goosewings of the foreaaibwere loosed, the 
main staysail set, and the mizen trjsail liaulcd clown, the ship gra¬ 
dually began to pay off. She again stopped as she got broadside to the 
sea- This was ihe moment of greatest danger, and it was but of a 
moment’s duration. All was ready to cut away the mizen-mast had U 
been necessary, but the ship.gathering Some headway, she again obeyed 
the impulse oT the helm jus^t at the moment \v.hen a tremendous \\avc 
was seen approaclpng, which, had it struck her on the broadside, fnust 
^lavo completely annihilated the vessel. Before it could reach ua the 
wind bail got abaft the beam, the close-reefed main-topsail was la fall . 
a njl^ s heeted homes, and the reefed foresail set. Away she bounded 
**^&eIoreTfm wind and waves, in comparative ease and safely, not without 
, having shipped a part of Uia sea j^iat had threatened ofir destruction^. 
The damage sustained about the bows proved to be much less than^was 
at first a})prehendcil. One iron knee was found to be broken, two beams 
and fastening knees in the forehold were loosened, covering-l^oard split, 
and the deck-ends and several trenails smarted. ^ 

AH hands were immediately set to work to secure the foijsmast, and* 
endeavour to save all the rigging and spars that were in danger from the 
loss of the bowsprit; and these exertions were continued until the crew, 
worn out with fatigue, had effectually secured all, as well as ihedarknes^s 
of the night woukl permit. ' 

A disaster of this nature could not fail to damp the spirits of all on 
board. To repair the damage at ^ca was impossible^ andweliadry) 
spar on board fit to replace the bowsprit, even hacl it been po 56 iEle td"“ 
liave repaired the bows of the ship. To return to England was inevi¬ 
tably necessary; and the gale, continuing with unabated fury, carried us 
rapidly back oyer that distance which we* had toflcd so hard td obtain, 
and which we now repassed with feelings of the deepest regret for the 
circumstance that occasioned it. Tt was useless to repine, and^as the 
^necessity of doing so became but too manifest, all sail that’the ship 
could carry was pressed upon her, as she bounded along, so that at* little'' 
timejuifriLt be lost as. possible in resuming; our original obiect, v 
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' On the SOtIftlie gale abated, and the qffiaers and cifew were em- 
ployed'in securing the masts, and preparing^jury bowsprit, winch was 
put in its place and rigged on the afternoon ot the I at of February. 

On the 3rd the island of St. Kilda was seen, and on the morning of 
the 5th w<? anchored in the harbour of Stromne^s, 

All the shipwrights that could be found were immediately set to worfc*^ 
to repa>r our damage, and certainly they did work with the most unre- 
, initting energy; but it is proper to mention that, fr6m auni^tdken leli- 
gious feeling, J^cy refused to work on the Sabbath nor could the 
Captain's entr^hl at all shakejljeir determination, ile pointed out 
to them that possibly .the lives of hundfe^ds of their fellow-citatures— 
that of even ^ome of their dearest friends and relationJ'^nlgfft 
depend'on 4he expedition with which the Cove was reblted : but all m 
vaii!. To their'sliamc be it said, the whole of Sunday was passed by 
llieiu in idleness, whilst their fellow Christians were starving, 

Vv'lhe following Saturday all was completed, and the sljij) again 
ready to proceed towsea soon as the wind and weather permitted. At 
, eleven p, m. the Jane, of Hull, one of the four sliips that were reported 
to be frozen in the land ice of the west coast, arrived and anchoiud in 
the roads. Our boats, with fresh meat and other provisions, were im- 
mcdiaUly sent to her by Captain Ross, w'ilh the ofler of every assistance 
that could be afforded. Mr. Tather, the Master, came on board in the. 
morning, and informed us that the Middleton was wrecked, and tliat the 
crew liad all been saved. A part were with him on board the Jane, the 
other, half on board the Viewforth; 

in the afternoon the^ieivforth arrived, and anchored in the harbour 
alongside of us. The s^ne of misery tlTat j>rcscnt^d itself on going 
on buariVtfmt vessel is quite beyond all description. Her crew originally-^ 
consoled of upwards ot fifty men and twenty-seven of the Middlclon's. 
amounting in all to eighty-four souls. Of these fourteen had died of 
scurvy and from the severity of the cold. Many were lying in iiic last*'' 
blagij of that disease, several neve} havigg,moved from their beds for , 
^tlirce oHfour montlis, a mass of living putridity, their beds rotting 
bcnetith, ^ud* their accumulated filtli around them. The stencli was 
]ierfeclly insupjiortable, and the wliole scene the most apj)a]ling and 
overpowering. Only sc’jcn of on board were able to do duty ; and 
jjut a few days more at sea, and probably not one on board woidd have 
survived. Jiie horrible* aj)pearance of the crow so alarmed the inhabit¬ 
ants, that none would receive tl,vem into their houses ; and had nut 
Captain Ross taken the responsibility upon himself of hiring a largo ^ 

' bj)ty house, and fitting it up as a temporary hospital for tlieir reception, 

^ it is quite certain they would have been left to die in their misery. 

AlUiough it was near three in the afternoon when lh« ship anived, 
was the promptitude of Mr. Hamilton, to whose care Captain 
Ross confided tlie fitting up of the hospital on shore, and of the medical 
officerB of the Cove, who had the charge of landing tlie sick, that before 
ten that night all those*most in need of immediate attention were com¬ 
fortably lodged in the hospitaf, and supplied with every comfort from 
the sto^jes of the Cove; and thus the calamity which had occasioned tis 
so piuch uneasiness was efentually the means of preserving many valu- ^ 
able lives. ^ 

/, ^njevent UQW occurred of a most unexpected character, which njigbt 
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■have proved fatal to tlic further pmceedings of the expedition. 
deplorable condition in which the crew of the Viewforth nrrivecl here, 
together with the extremely severe and trying weather experienced dOring 
our late trip, combined with a report which luad been industriously circu¬ 
lated that “ the ship w^is no longer seaworthy,” had such A effect on 
^thc minds of the crew that nearly all of them declared their unwilling¬ 
ness to proceed untihtlie season was more advanced. • 

Imme^iattti^his circumstance was communicated to the Captain he ^ 
assembled the^^w onjthe quartcr-deek, and mikllj bu^firmly expostu¬ 
lated with them on the idleness^f thek apprehqnsioift^nd the disgrace 
timt m uft inevitably result all of their characters if they were to_ 
SiSaiiSTWftheir fejlovv-creaturcstolljcir awful fate, of v^hich the niiseral<ie 
condition that the crew of the Vicwfortli had arrived in wa* a shocjyng 
example, and called from them the greater energy and acljvity. The 
merchant-sailor is a far more reflecting animal than the man-of-^var*s^ 
man, and this appeal to their judgments as sailors and their feelhigr^iis 
men had a far more beneficial cflect than Uireateiiing lh«ni with tlio 
power which the wise policy of the (h)vcrnnient had placed in his liands- 

Having desired ihom to examine fi)r ihenisclves iluj injured part of tlie 
ship, and read the master shipbuilder’s report, in which it was stated that 
the vessel was as fit for the service as she was before the disaster; the 
crew expressed their implicit confidence and satislaction, which was on 
the following iporning put to the lest, by the hands being turned up to 
weigh anchor. Never was more zeal, activity, and cheerfulness niani- 
fosled by the crew of llic Ch)vc, than iljjon this occasion, although, from 
the very ligl'S air of wind that was blowing, itjvas evident to all tljat it 
would ho almost-impossible to get a suflici^nt oiling befoye the* flood 
tide made, and which here, running in whirlpools at the rate**of, seven 
and eight miles an hour, would inevitably carry the sliip baeljijfagain,- 
throimh some one of the numerous and inlrirale channels wliich render 
na^gation ainongst these islands so dangerous, except lo those well 
accustomed to it. .After A'ahdy sSruggling until four f.M. agahu-t the 
liulit breeze, wliicli Jjad veered round direcllv against us, ana che fl<v)d 
tide making before we had got more than ten miles fronr the land, we 
bore up and anchored in the roadstead at the back of the Ilojmes Island, 
ofl’ Slroniness. ♦ • 

Tile tempestuous weather that had detained here so long after our 
repairs had been comjdeted, bad also ]>revenled the mails honi crossing 
the PciUland Frith, and therefore uo letters had been received by us 
unlil we returned this evening to the anchorage ; but it was evident the 
next morning that orders had been received to delay our departure,^ • 
wc might possibly have got to sea with a north-west wind, and the 
attempt w'as rfot made. 

A continuance of strong westerly winds, which commenced 
day, left us nothing to regret on that account, for it was evident that, 
bad we got to sea that day, we slioulddiave been compelled again to re¬ 
turn ; nevertheless, the delay was painful and vexatious in the extreme. 
On tlie 20 th the wind fell liglit and variable, and sg anxious were all 
for the letters, which we well knfiw could cross the Frith that <(iay, that 
Lieutenants Inman and Ommany were despatched at midnight, on horse- 
“hack, across the country to meet the mail, which here travels -80 ex*- 
Ue^iely slow that our officers returned with the letters the next nlQjning 
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(24tl»^ several hours before they could otlierwlse have reached us: and 
the Avind beJng* favourable we immediately wirf^hed and stood out to sea. 
We liad the' satisfaction to hear that ihc Abram of Hull, another 
whaler, hrid arrived sale, so that the Lady Jane of Newcastle, and the 
Williatn Torr of Hull, were the only two vessels now missing. 

We^ere favoured with fair weather and moderate wind until the 4th 
of March, at wliich lime we had again readied the west longitude; 
but here our difficulties ag.ain comiiicnced. The vvirHL eiianged to the 
west, and conft''''U45Jl to bU>vv violently, with but iiltle intermission, for the 
following tweniy-three days, so*lhat at the end of that •time, allhough 
every possible exertion had been made,'* and a heavy press Af canvass 
carried whenever*it was practicable to do so, we h4d only^viuKffd 
abftut 100 miles in the desired directioiu • 


Inuring* the whole of our passage we every niglit fired rockets and 
^dpe Jights, to sliovv otir po.-silion to cither of tlie ships that might be 
passing npar us on their way home; and by day the most vigilant look¬ 
out was kept from the lAasl heads. . 

The violent gales the ship liad to contend against, with the deck and 
rigging, even to the topmast head, loaded with snow and ice—the con¬ 
stant heavy rolling and plunging of the vessel, and tlie severe shocks she 
continually sustained as the waves passed over her—frequently over- 
pressed with canvass, from the extreme (le^irc wc all felt to gel onward 
—rendered the continued and unwearied attention and activity of the 


officers and crew necessary to r 9 place the doadeyes and lanyards of the 
lower rigging, some of which almost every day gave waj^; as well as 
les*?! material parts of flt^ gear. And thev; continued exertions, in cold 
and \vej.,*l>egan to be severely felt. Added to this, lh^up]>cr deck leaked 
so much, from the constant rocking of the sliip opening the scuins, lin^V 
^vart'of every sea tliat passed over her found its way into the hammocks 
of the crew ; but all was borne witli cdieerfulncss, and certainly the con¬ 


duct of the cm 2 \v was far beyond t%l! ])raisc\ The judicious and weil- 
** 1 0 00 ^ ^ i iorbearance exercised by the uffioers, and •the gradual manner, 
with which;thc naval mode of discipline had been introduced, was now 
producing the most beneficial efft'cls—-the turbulent and unruly s|)iiit 
which chftracterize the Greenlantl sailor, had subsidcil into an orderly. 


obedient, and respectfuf charatJtcr ; and all seemed to vie with oacli oilier 
in obtainifig the ajiproliation of their Captain and officers, and in every 
way manriesting the greatest zeal and earnestness for the good of the 
cause in which they had emhark*C(k 

i After encountering a severity of wcatlier which it has perhaps 'never 
been the fate of any ship to have before exjierienced, the Cove arrived 
git tlie edge of the ice at eleven a.m., on the 7lh Aprd, in about latitude 
and longitude \V.. being very near the* spot wiicre the 
“ A'bi'am,*^ of whose arrival \0 England we heard the day of our de¬ 
parture^ had escaped from the pack; and iiereahouts it was to have been 
expected, tliat, had }he other iwo vessels drifted down in a siinihu man¬ 
ner, wc might hope to fall in with tiicm. 


[To he continued.) 
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TRAITS OF TIIK TRANSPORT SERVICE IN WAR AND PEACE. ' 

« • 

* 

It is a trite saying, that “ war is an expensive amusement'5” but like 
oilier amusements, afld^ it is over, people feel very little pleasure in 
calculaiiirg what it cost tliem: however, with reference to the future, as 
well as to the preset'll*time, it may be as well, with a view to the correc¬ 
tion of the tVn,*''*nd in furtherance of, the recent observations in this 
Journal, to show up one or two of the most‘pronilrifty^t causes of the 
enorinou^use/or waste of moij^y, in the late wAis; and ^oremost among 
L ty^st plaqc the Transport Service—a subject which has till lately" 
undergone very Httle discussion, and has in a great measurei*'scaped the 
lynx eyes of the modern economist, although of all the branched of 
]>ublic service none lias been more siibjcct to the grossest abuses, or 
given a greater latitude to the wholesale system of jobbing. Gv^y 
interest was used to get ships into the service i^and several ineinbers of 
Parliament became shiportners—with evident good reason, as I shall 
endeavour to show. Everything that could lioat, seawortliy or not, 
was made into a transport; and the fac t is notorious, that several sliips 
were engaged as such previous to being launched, and the counli-v juud 
their hire before they w^'rc ofl'tlic stocks, 

Tiiat it must have boon a thriving trade, is easy of proof. A person, 
wc will suppose,'gives CDOO/. for a shij) of r>00 Ions. I put tliat sum 
as a fair pi-ice ; some ships quite new might have cost more, but otliers 
that had bcei^two or ihrc'e vfiyagep, or from failure of speculation, would 
be less. The owner of tliis s^iip Iiad interest tq^t her jjermancntly into 
the Transport Service. Tlie very first year clears his outlay*, Viith the 
'"deduction of wages, and victualling, and the trifling wear and tear, .The 
hire of ships of that class, in war, was 20s. a ton per inontli— 
n-month— 6000 /, a-year; so that, after nearly recovering his outlay in 
the first 5ear, this ship would bringiliim in 5000 /. a-year-^^aliowing'ihe 
' 1000 /. for contingeiicies aboVe me'ntioned. The wear and tAiO-^. 
often very trifling; some of the ship^ lay in the Tagus cigli^ecjQ months, 
or two years, and had not even Ihcir sails bent. 

Tills being the expense of a single ship, it js easy to calc 61 ate it on 
the hundreds employed ; and had I not Been aware of all this jobbing 
connected with the business, 1 should have been‘at a loss lolgucss why 
ships-of-war were not oftener employed. The ostensible argument was 
the ;^calousy and diflerences about command that arose when troops 
were embarked on board ships-of-war ; but that has been all done- avva;^ 
with, by the improved state of feeling between the two services, ynce 
they Iiave become better acquainted. In the early jiart of the Kevolu- 
tionary War, there was no field to show whaUour troo])S could do— 
as I have previously endeavoured to sho#, was there any effective l\rmv. 
It could hardly be wondered that, the whole burden of the war falling 
upon llic Navy, who had daily and hourly opportunities of distinguishing 
themselves, they should look with aprejudfeed eye on soldiers, who were 
doipg nothing; and a feeling of (iorenehs and dislike vVas engenijered, 
which is now merely a matter of history. 

^ I can very well recollect the time, wlien in passing the ships-of^wdr 
at ^pithead, any person or persons in red coats were sure to be sa^ited 
with tiie title of bloody-back/' “ pipe-clay lobster’ " and all the slang 
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of'tlie wain-deck. I can also remember, at Ibe end of ibc ccniurv* 
when some of the ships that were taken at tlfe Texel were cniployrd io 
carry troops to the Mediterranean; a number Of old ofTicers, who had 
laid on th? shelf for some years, werb brought forward to coniniand 
thorn;'these persons, imbued probably witli old jfrejudices, and supposin^^ 
that the ships were to be nicn-of-war in every sense, although only armcn 
e;; Jlufi\ rode the high horse in every way, to* life *great anr^oyaiioe of 
their passengers, who could not be possibly aware pf* having infiingod 
any rules, untfr ♦licy were called on to make atonement for the supposed 
breach. a ^ • 

I was on board one of these sliijjs, CK*r Ca])tain, wjio had^c^nj*>^g 
iirretircmcnt, Iiad originally been from before the maat, and could not, 
or*^vould riot, imagine why every person that sliould cliancc to sail on 
hoard a ship-of-war should not know (as it were insiinclivel\) all the 
rulcs^and regulations. * We liad embarked mostly young o/licers; and 
the whole regiment composed of drafts from the Militia: their total 
ignorance of all maritirn*e affairs led to some ridiculous mistakes, and to 
<me or two ratlier Cruel proofs of tlie Ca])iain’s jnjwcr. If any oflicer 
came upon the quavter-doi;k, and forgot to take- oif or touch his hat, lie 
\v:\s iijstanlly brought up by the ollicer on walcl). An unfortunate 
ihisign from llie “ Nortli York” ventured to sit down on one of tins 
guns—he was immediately ordered to leave the quarter-deck. It haj)- 
peiied to myscU, that without thinking the loas^f about ii>rnnging rules, f 
leaned with my dboir only against llic h;innnock nettings, when the 
Captain’s steward was forwardccl to me, ca»fying a chair, isyth a wish to 
knOw if r meant to re}Td;sc. • 

When Sve got into I’ort Mahon, in Minorca, several of the soldiers 
asked tlie olliccrs of tlieir companies leave to go overboard to bathe; 
lhosc*ofiiccvs very proi)erIy appealed to the coratnanding-ofliccr of the 
regiment, who was on board, wlio gave the leave required, without 
applying himsjdf to tlie Captain, ne,ver for a moment thinking it was 
yeniiisltji. Consequently, about forty or ^fty of the men lejqjed o\er-• 
boardTaud v^cra enjoying the luxury of a fine batlie after their voyage, 
when tT^ain L—r— came on deck. On seeing what was going on, 
liis rage appeared boundless'; he called out, in the most inq^erious lone, 
for the men to come on'board directly. These militia extracts, uJio had 
never seema sailor beftire this voyage, could not imagine what authority 
there could be, and therefore did not obey it directly. Our Cajitain flew 
into his cabin, sullied forth with a cocked pistol in each hand, as if he 
J;ad been going to board a ])irate, and threatened to shoot the first 
recusant to his orders. At the first calling out to the men, there was 
only*one military ofliccr present, the officer of the-watch, a young man 
wha'did not know how to act, and indeed lie was ncvcv*asked anylliing 
abou1:5t; but on the occasion of the pistol sortie, two other officers had 
come upon deck, wlio immediately on seeing tlie nature of the case, 
called pn the men to come on board. The most knowing ol the fellows, 
suspecting that there must be-something more serious in tlie business 
than they had suspected, swam rounej the bow of tlie ship, got on ho^rd 
by the lower-deck ports, and directly stowed tliemselves away : the more 
innocent, or rather more ignorant, came on board by a ladder lowered^ 
unddr the starboard-gangway ; these poor fcllous were taken possession , 
of immediately, and “ seized up” to gratings already prepared, and 
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although the commanilin'g-ofScer of *tlie regiment, who had giveyi these 
men leave to bathe, inter(?^e^ in their favour, it was of no-avail,—;thcy 
each received a dozen lashes,.because their commanding-officer was un¬ 
acquainted with the etiquette on board ship, AVhen this unjyst punish- 
, ment was about to be ii^flicteJ, all the military officers left the dtfck. 
This case was not singular: several unpleasant collisions loqk j)lace 
in other ^lips : thej^&ptain of one of them thinking it prudent to remain 
on board aW the liipe the fleet lay at Malta. 

I have already hintc(Uat the origin (3f this sprt oW^elifig. While the 
Navy had neafly cleared the s^eas of the eneniy,«no field iiad been opened 
to s h o vvjy hat the Army could do, until the Egyptian expedition: it was, 
th^fore, in tUcIeourbe of human nature that the saHurs might.look' at 
their countrymen in with a sort of feeling of contempt; andCiiis 
sentiment would probably find its way amongst the prejudiced and un¬ 
educated portion of the officers. The combined exertions requi|;e(l in 
landing in Egypt, and the mutual assistance required, crowned as these 
were with success, nearly obliterated any remaflis of jealousy,—whiclj, I 
may say, had altog(?ther ceased to exist after the second campaign in the 
Peninsula, Since tliat period it has only been a rivalship of mutual 
consideration and kind feeling that has existed between tlic two Scr- 

w* i 

vices. 


] should not have introduced these remarks, had it not been to show 
one of the ])rolxiblc rea^-t^ns why sldps-of-war have not been more em¬ 
ployed in the conveyance *qf troops, both in peace and war. The advan¬ 
tages that \v,o]ild result fronlilhis measure I shall endeavour to point out. 

In the progress of impruvement in naval^^rt'chitectuve—or to speak 
plainly, and more* to the purpose, ship-building—several clashes have 
become totally useless as sliips-of-war. 1 may mention tlie 28; and 
small 32-gun frigates, with ail the small ships on two docks, Ijl) gum 
Khij)s, 60, and 64*s, with several of the small class 74’s—the Venerable, 
for instance. In tlie present state pf things, there is milling for it but 


selling the seaworlify sliipsf oi^t of tlie Service at a very great J^ss*‘an«*- 
breaking up those whoso repairs would be too expensivtf. 

Let us then, for example, take a 64-gun ship with a poopTanu have 
her fitted as a Iroop-shi]); she might have eight or ton gunsdeft on tlie 


quarter-deck and forecastle ; while belo\t she w?is fitted up with staiicliug 
berths, the midshiji-jjorts on both decks being caulked in, vvitli a few in‘ 


the fore and after parts left open for ventilation and light. Pshould say 
that irom SO to lOO sailors would be'^enough to navigate her, as almost 
,all ibe work on deck could be performed by soldiers, one-tliird being 
constantly there as a watch, who could haul on ropes, heave the capstan, 
work at the pumps, &c. A ship thus fitted would carry 600 meh and 
their officers, With case and comfort. The arpoimt of wages and victual¬ 
ling of the men may be easily calculated, with the wear and tea?,, of the 
ship; and I think it will come under the cost of the hire of small trans¬ 
ports to convey an equal number, —having the tvyo great advantages of 
more safety and greater despatch. ' <• * 

To take 600 men at the usual tonnage rate—ton for eacli man— 
would require three transports of 300 tons each. During the w!*r, 20s. 
a ton per mensem was the usual rate for unarmed transports : the armed 
eltipswcrc 24«. Now we have 9001. a montli for the conveyance of two- 
thirds of a regiment'; Rud supposing the three ships detained on a station 
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for a whole year—^ was the casrf in the TagHs—we sliall have 10,800/. 
for the hire, of these three vessels. If w^ tike the 100 men in tlie ship- 
of-war at SO.-*, per man per month, and about the same for vicluallingr^ 
will give^OO/.; allow 400/. (a large sum) for wear and tear; this will 
be but 700/. a month, consequently an annual ^saving of 2400/-, suppos¬ 
ing the ship in like manner to be on a station for a whole year; we"* 
will allow the 400/. a-year for tlie addition of pay tp officers, wliicb will 
be more than sufficient—the difference between half arid full»-and there- 
lorc a clear g%m^of 2000/. a-year on the constant transport of 600 men, 
on an average. We vyifl likewise suppose this ship to Ote detained (like 
the transports) in the Tagus ; one-half* of the crews might have been 
employed in gun*boats, and other duties; which services could not liave 
bft^n effected by the crews of transports. The employment of so many 
. men in the King^s Service in time of peace, would be an evident advan- 
t‘'ige\as on the commencement of hostilities tiiey might be at once drafted 
to*regular ships, and if the impress did become absolutely necessary,it 
would be*a more gradual initiation to let the men so obtained commence 
their noviciate in one of tliese ships. 

The only difficulty attending this arrangement would be the mode of 
conducting the discipline. I would, therefore, recommend that these 
vessels should be denominated h'oop ships. Many Lieutenants, and 
even Commanders of the Navy, are now employed in merchant ships 
and steam-packets, and, no doubt, many woi^d be found glad to lake 
the command. Three or four passed Mulslnpmen might be selected to 
servo as Males ; and a Purser, with a Stevvlird, to manage^the issue of 
provisions. The Surge^ps of the regimeuts embarked could look after 
tlie sick. ' • 

A -commission, or authority, might be granted to the Captain, to**" 
carrvMnto effect such summary punishment as might be judged indis¬ 
pensable for the discipline of the ship; while tlie military officer was 
Jeft at liberty ^ hold courts-martial on his own men, or give other 
—pmus hm ents, according to the practice tile sorYfee. • 

^^jcfyihejj^'uns I have endeavoured to describe, employment would be 
givcfrlST a sufficient portion of the community, the past midshipmen, 
and the liws of the soldiers put under tlie safeguard of a man scienti¬ 
fically educated in in's piVifessioA. It is in the hitter particular that tlie 
• transport service show^ the greatest contrast; live out of six of the 
masters are persons who have not been properly instructed in naviga¬ 
tion, and the sixth makes no atiotnpt to put his knowledge to the.test. 
In tim.e of war they are almost always in convoy ; they have the Com¬ 
modore to look to, who generally, every day, trlegra 2 )hs the latitude 
and longitude, with directions what course to steer; while they are 
surrounded with whippers-wi, under the names of frigates and sloops, 
erapldjfed to keep the flock together. Why should a man take the 
trouble of puzzling his brains to find out what is told him by another? 
If, in a.gale of wind, or thick weather, they got separated from the con¬ 
voy, they are, like the youhg bears,” wdth all their troubles before 
them. If the son is visible they have the meridian altitude for their 
latitude, if not, the log serves for both that and the longitude: of the 
latfer they knew little more than they did of the depth of the sea below 
them. 1 have sailed in many transports, both in peace and war; and 
U. 8, Jo;;aN, No# 98, Jani 1836, E 
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I can affirm^ to the beat (Jf my^ recollection, that I upver saw anaUempt 
at taking a lunar observatiiJ*, or did I ever see or hear of a .chronometer 
in any of them. Can one woiuler at the losses that took place when 
these ships made the run without convoy ? Every autumra brought 
, melancholy intelligence df the loss at least of one transport about^ew- 
toundland, or the mouth of the St. Laurence; and, nearer home, the 
• losses on j)ie coast qf •Spain, in the winters of 1812 and 1813, are still 
fresh in the memoVy. of the army. The navy possesses a set of officers 
almost universally well,billed in navigationand 4he Aierchants will 
not employ masters whose qualifications, in that way* are not well 
ascertained. Is it nut then a disgrace, both to the Government and the 
country, that thefcves of their best soldiers, and those 6f the unfortunate 
convicts, should be placed at the discretion of people totally unworth}nbf 
the trust? 

Would it not be a fair subject of legislation, in'place of making Jaws, 
regulating the build of ships for tonnage, measurement, and tlie length 
of jib-booms in cutters—to mnke an enactment^ that no man should be 
allowed to command a vessel of 100 tons and iqjwards, who had not 
passed a strict examination in navigation ? The Trinity Board, 1 believe, 
give certificates to branch jiilots; why should this not al'io he a part of 
their business—or an offset from the Admiralty administration ? 

Having endeavoured to show the advantages in favour of unemployed 
ships-of-war, as •regards*'Milety, expedition, and economy, 1 shall try 
to illustrate what I have ath^anced relative to tlie 'fVanspoit Si^rvicc, by 
recounting ^ame events which have fallen inuler my own notice. 1 
shall^ perhaps, be cliarged with egotism, in sj^aking otten m the first 
person, but as, in these utUitarian times, one iuctpucs lor theories, 
i will abide the risk of talking as lunnhvr one, and make a sketcii of two 
voyages in transports, one homeward, and the other out, botli irf time 
of peace, with an interval of fifteen years between tlicin—the first of 
three months’ and the latter five mowths’ continuance. ^ 

* When the second‘battali6ni of regiments were so speedily diii^andedf 
after the truce of Amiens, our station was at Malta, \\ hc;»^q^retiirr- 
tion was effected, the supernumerary non-connniBsioned officers, <lis- 
abled men, women and children, were embarked on board th^? transport 
Adventure, a name which our good ship well Reserved in the sequel. 
We had, in addition of live stock, a Major, thre5 Captains, ^ve Subal¬ 
terns, a Commander of the Navy (ex-agent of transjiorts), three Doc¬ 
tors, two Paymasters, with an, Arabian horse, and two jerboa ratSj^froni 
Egypt. The w'cather, on leaving the harbour of Malta, on the 2nd of 
December, 1802, was beautiful, the thermometer at 70 ; and it continued 
fine for half the voyage to Gibraltar, where we were overtaken hy^a 
Levanter, which sent us spinning along, rather fiisler than was agree¬ 
able. Tlie next day, when scudding before it, a boftby, who wa? at the 
helm, let the wheel slip out of his hand, and the ship hroached-tb. Tliis, 
besides being nearly a termination oP our voj'age, was fatal- to tiie 
greatest part of the crockery, amidst the ‘din of whicli we endeavoured 
towscramble up the companion ladder. On arriving at the top wf found 
that Captain Gunter, of the Navy, had taken the wheel, had orden'd 
- sumething to be done forward, and the ship being well ballasted,, afie, 
after some hesitation, righted, and we pursued our way with more care. 
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Bver^ body in those days knew little Harry Gunter, agent of transports, 
one of the»pleasantest companions either hfi board ship or on shore 1 
ever met with. 

On making the rock of Gibraltar/ dimly seen through the driving 
scud;* our naval friend advised the master lo %tand right into the baj^ 
and to anchor among the ships. This advice was not followed, our 
skipper wishing, as he said, to hug the land, ‘and get under slielter. 
He therefore steered close to Europa point; in ft moment we were in 
smooth watef, and continued on very quietly •mtil we got abreast of the 
Old Mole, when We were taken ^11 aback by an eddy from the north, 
and before the anchor was over a momfent, we were (orced broadside on 
an immense jnsUlated rock. In endeavouring to heave off on our anchor, 
it" came home, having fallen on foul ground ; and there we were bump¬ 
ing, with a signal of distress ; whilst a Moorish polacca foundered just 
undpr our bows. Fortunately, the rock on which we were rubbing was 
worn away below by the constant action of the sea, and the projecting 
portion was above our Water line, wljere it soon ground a Ijole large 
enougii for a man to creep in at. An officer’s wife, who was below, 
hearing this bumpingand crashing, asked one of the sailors what was 
the tpatter. “ Nothing, ma’am/* was the reply, “ but the ship is on 
shore.”—“ Dear me/’said she, “ [ did not think she wouldhave gone 
ashore so soon, I must go also,” and she set about her preparations. 

While we were looking out on deck, vvatcl'fihg the motions of a boat, 
that the frigate in the Mole was sending wrfli a hawser, to warp off’, and 
doubtful if s!ic wouM be able to reach us, tliis lady made appearance 
iifher cloak and bonn*;t, with pattens on, and an umbrella under her 
arm, Uk^ Paul Pry in petticoats. We had a capital laugh at the face, 
she'made, when, supp(jsing she had only to step on shore, she looked 
up, and saw nothing hut a huge black rock hanging over; which was 
tlit'u cutting a respectable looking hall door in the ship’s side. Tlie 
slmrc overlia^iging, as well as ihe-tMolc, were covered with spectators, 
anxious as ourselves for' the Success of the visitor. She gol 
" at' leni^th^ongside, we hove on the warp, and were soon safe inside tlie 
Mole. The carpenters were put to work directly, to repair our damage, 
which w^s effected in two days, and on the third, we were ordered out 
to anchor in the bay, where we ought to have gone at first. As if every 
thing wiijto be of a* piece, on letting go the anchor, the cable, not 
being properly stoppered, ran out with such velocity, that it set fire to 
the windlass, and it was with great difficulty it was prevented making its 
linaKexit: the fire was soon extinguished, and only served to keep up 
the chain of our adventures. Our position was not very pleasant, the 
Jicavy rains of winter had set in, it was very cold, and fuel scarce, or 
rallier none at all, in the cabin. 

iVo days after knehoring in the bay, the wind was at soufh-west, 
with all* the look pf a gale. Preparations were accordingly made ; we 
had begun to drift when another anchor was let go. The wind increas¬ 
ed after dark lo a storm, many of the ships had dragged, and by nine 
o’clock there was scarcely one of the fleet in its original position ; there 
was not only the chance of dragging, or parting, but tliat of having some 
s-fiip driven down on you. At ten the ajipearances were awful; throug?* 
the obscurity we could see the booming of some of the ships that had * 
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parted, running past us toseek tlie last alternalive, by being tlirovvu 
high up on -the sand. Guns^f distress were fired all around—p.s Moure’s 
almanack says, things .looked very black in the south.’' The battery 
called the Rock Gun, which is on the very summit of Gihraltar^looking 
to Spain, had been strucl^by lightning a few days before ; the gabions 
with which it was constructed, as well as the platforms, had been burn- 
ing with a smouldering^fire for some time, but this gale had fanned the 
element into,activity*. At intervals, when the more dense masses of 
clouds passed on, we coi^ld catch a glimpse of this,lurid light, as if 
illuminating the* genius of the storm^ to overfopk th*e ipiseries of the 
world below. We, as well as our neighbours, had drifted considerably, 
find^gain broughtjip; but to check our triumph, we ob«crved the .great 
American frigate Constitution exactly ahead, and evident])^ drifting^^; 
she also brought up, or we should have had to cut and run, rather than 
founder, if she had come in contact with us. Freed from these two 
alarms, and weary of being on deck, wc descended to rest for a slioH 
time in the cabin, and were congratulating ouroclves on the'probable 
termination of our adventure, when bang came the sterii-post and rudder 
against the hard sand, with a force that unseated us directly, and jiro- 
duced the involuntary “ Ah!’’—such as cgmes from the breasts of 
paviours. Every returning heave of the sea gave a repetition of the 
same unpleasant sensation. It seemed now evident that we must go 
ashore; our boat Jiad beet^Iost early in the gale, having broken away 
with a man in her, who fomnately, however, got ashore safe. As it 
was dilRcult t^ judge whether the ship would go to ])iece 5 or not, wc 
our boots, and rigged in thin jackets for a swim, not a very 
freshiug exercise in vhe dark, in broken water, and the month of January, 
“"^y the time we had got on our bathing dresses, things seemed to have 
reached a crisis, and the carpenter was ordered forward to cut ».vay 
both cables: be hud not reached the gangway when the wind suddenly 
shifted four or five points to the westjvard, bringing the slu'ps broadside 
to the sea; and altiiongh it coniiinued'to blow extremely bard, tl^j^vihd 
coming more off the land, and change of the direction of the sea,^itl?ca 
a cessation of the bumping practice, and enalded us to rido^iT'S'ih^ly 
till morning. On that night thirty-six vessels went on shoreun Cadiz 
bay. • * 

When the daylight looked (not smiled) upon us*, the prospect was, as 
they say in Rutlandshire, “ deadly loivcly^' The ships that had rode 
out the gale had all dragged their anchors a mile at least, and looIj;,ed 
very icedy^ stripped of their upper masts and yards—“ lean, rcnl/and 
heggfl-^’d by the strumpet wind.” Seventeen vessels had gone on shore, 
several of them had become total wrecks, with which the beach \vas 
strewed, from thfe Orange River (so called by Prinkwaler) to the Land- 
port barrier. There was that long, heavy, dull heaving of the sea', that 
succeeds a great storm; the dismal light of the burning battery that had 
been seen flickering through the ‘‘ dingy scud,” now fallen into inacti- 
vity, was replaced by a long cloud of white? smoke, that gave the apex 
of tl^e rock the appearance of a volcano ; while below scenes were acl- 

painful to revert to, but adding to the general melancholy impression 

the whole. •. 

^ The events I have just described-do not bear upon my general argu- 
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fhenti as our Master behaved as well iho circumstancos as u more 
scientific pvrson could have done: I hfive ueen only tempted into Uiis 
detail to show the defects of Gibralti 4 r a port, ainl connected witli a 
compara!ive view I mean to take of the genial value of our Colonial 
possessions, which T propose to follow out on a future occaMon. * 

Or^account of six weeks* detention at Gibraltar, and possibly with 
the reflection in mind how scurvily we had been treated by*Daii Nep¬ 
tune, the Dujce of Kent very .kindly ordered us two months’ pay—a 
very acceptable bdon to* a parcel of fellows shy of prgg, and a winter 
passage to England before them. V(e began to tljink that Master 
llercules would never let us from betw'cen his “ pillarsbut at last an 
easterly \ynd gave a release. There is at Gibraltar*a common kind of 
(iltalonian red wine, that goes by the name, among the sokliers, of 
“ black-straj)/' and wjien mixed with an indiflerent Spanish wliite wine, 
tbey*call that making thunder and lightning. ] t is not ver\ easy to con¬ 
jecture ibe U7idc dcrivqjiur of strap with regard to wine, but the phrase 
is very common, and has eveja some extension. Ships coming from 
the eastward, and meeting a strong westerly wind on making tlie rock, 
cannot round Europa Point to gain the anchorage in the bay ; they are 
consrtjuontly doomed to efuize backward and forward in the lee of Gib, 
not venturing to anchor, from the badness of the ground and tlic danger 
of being caught in a Levanter. Ships thus ^Uuated, enjoying some of 
the pleasures of Sisyphus, are said to be black- (i|. buck/) strapped; 
and.by a number of ships issuing from thi?' durance we were joined in 
our sortie from the Straits. 

TVothing on a dull voyage, with the wind neady contrary, can be 
♦ interestping; but I shall insert an anecdote, curious, at least, for iU 
rarity. AVc had on board an oflicer who had risen originally from the 
ranks, a pleasant sociable man cnougli in general; his wife and he were 
penned up in a small state room, separated from the cabin by a tliin 
partition, thaf certainly did not deserve t^ejiamc wf a bulk-head. AYq 
*' 1k'\',ltJ^-*j'^mbled in the evening of Saturday, as usual; sweethearts and 

round, followed by some songs: as the cockneys would say, 
out “ principal vocalist” was favouring us with a ditty then new to the 
world, wh*)se burden w^s “ 3I(visieitr, je vom nvntend^ pas.** IJe liad 
arrived safely as far a§— 

0 “John saw Versailles from Marly’s height, 

And cried, astonii|JiM at the sight”'— 

wlttn the door of the aforesaid cabin flew open, audits occuparit ap- 
pearal in a rage. “ What do you mean, Sir,” said he, addressing the 
prii^o tenorc^ “ by singing indecent songs in the hearing of my wife /** 
This, not only slopped the song, but nearly deprived ilie performer of 
the pywer of answering.* At last he said “ Oh, 1 sup]J 0 sc that the 
word^ of the chorus displease you; I shall alter them to the purpose ; 
Fovft n^niendez pas^ Monsieur** This retort evidently discomposed 
the assailant, aided by the g^eral laugh that was raised at his expense, 
and he retired to liis den, anything but satisfied, leaving every one 
amused at a person who had all his life been breathing the pure ^nd 
delicate air of a barrack, being shocked at the indelicacy of words he 
dra not understand. 

For five or six days before getting soundings we had not boen fa- 
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voured with a glimp8e^ of "the sun, and our skipper was left whqjly to 
the calculation of his knotll^d^kein, which, it would app^r, had run 
over the wheel a little too fast,, as we were brought-to to sound when it 
was no go. At length the mate, a day or two afterwards,fthought, 
•from the change of coloflr in the water, that we were in soundings: a 
trial was again made, and ground was struck in seventy-two fatlionis, 

* I don’t Tec;pllect if oyrVofthy Commander buttered the end of hit lead, 
or that lie disdaifted to find his position in the world by the dirt be 
picked up on the road ; oertainl^ he scorned such assistahee, aitll ]>ro- 
nounced, e.r ccifhedra (or ex capRtaiid)^ that .we vvero iiigh up the 
Channel, on the French bide, find ordered that we should haul up to 
the northward, to fall in with the land. So said, S(J done; aaid we 
braced up accordingly. This was about eleven in the i\^\ Af* ;r 
dinner, and about the time of sunset, two officers were strolling on deck, 
when one of them observed something be took foi* a ship under sail^'but 
thought it odd the sails bhould appear so wdiite, seeing the sun had 
nearly gone down and was not visible. While they were thus employed 
an old man-of-war sailor came up, and his attention being called to this 
object, now on tlic lee bow, he declared it to be the soa breaking over 
a rock. This occasioned a general comm^jtion in the ship, aijd our 
Master was suininoned. lie was evidently much puzzled, but, with that 
swaggering determination which often accompanies ignorance, he boldly 
declared they were the rb^ks off Cape La Hogue. This ])ositioii was 
denied by the man-of-war as.well as the Mate, who insisted 

that the rocLs under discussion, by bis reckoning, were those pretty 
trinkets app^mded to the SciUy Islands. A man was ordered aloft to 
^report, who eung ofit “ Rocks on both bows !” and almost at li^e same, 
instant tlie light of St. Agnes was shown. It was no mistake. “ Hard 
up the lielm !” was the cry ; but our good ship, as if resolved to gice us 
a final adventure, would not answer; so there we were, running right 
upon the danger, and everything locking miglity awkwaKd. Tin* wind 
\va3 increasing, and* little flirfu to s]iare, Tlie mainsail was s/‘t, and* 
that giving a fresh imjmlse to the steerage-way, the ship[s lieaTT’^t 
gradually to the south-east; but we had most probably not got^elvnle’s 
iengtii clear of the outermost rock when it was declared we had eleuied 
the danger; but our adventures were nof believed to be over before the 
anchor was dropped at Spitliead. By this recital it will appear that a 
good practical seaman, a sober and rather vigilant man, from want of 
common knowledge in navigation, had mistaken his reckoning in a 
voyage between Gibraltar and England, not less than 180 miles^ and 
liad we been earlier in the day, before the light of St, Agnes convinced 
him, we should have danced that night with the Naiads of St illy, or, 
had we weathered them, the next port wc should have reached would 
have been Tenby or Swansea, hauling up for the land. 

The next instance I shall relate with respect to transports shnlJ be a 
-combination of wilful and unconscious ignorance witli the most barefaced 
fraud on the public. 

in the latter end of April, 1818, transports were taken up in the river 
to convey the regiment to wliichl belonged to the Cape of Good Hope. 
►They came round to Plymouth in June, and early in July wc embarked. 

^ Idy an ingenious contrivance the eommanding officer and the agent of 
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transports were in difFergaM^i^s, so that tne former could have no 
control over the latter—a pemfa at that ti|tie wholly unfit for his aitua- 
tiofi. Out\)f consideration to hiwesgjfttabie family, 1 shall not mention 
his namf, but only say that he victim to a constant habit of in¬ 

toxication, that led to his melaticholy end, and in this instance made 
him the ready dupe of the combination of the Masters of the transports,* 
wiio wished to protract tlie voyage to its utmost for the hire of their 
ships; and a gale conveniently forced us into Falmouth.^ On leaving 
the ChanncKve had a fine rattling gale from the eastward that sent us 
to Madeira in^ nrucli ^pSs time than our worthies expected or wished; 
hut from that day everything was deviaed that could possibly delay our 
progress : the \wetched agent was made dead drunk Jivery night before 
nyie, whmi, as if by signal, tlie shi})S all shortened sail, and, as we ap¬ 
proached the tropic, they persuaded the poor unfortunate man to strike 
oiir'taunt topgallant masts, and substitute stump) ones, as if we had 
btien going to the North Sea in ninter. 

By these and other devices the water became short; it was necessary 
to go to tlie Cape de Verds to get asupjdy, and there as much time was 
consumed as pos'sibh*, so as to bring us to tlie rainy season, when 
southerly wiiido prevail on the coast. These islands, and tiieir wretched 
]>opufation of haiuslicd Portuguese and slaves, have been so often de¬ 


scribed that su'‘h an attempt would be superfluous. 1 can only say that, 
jf in future time any ])art of the shark could,U; turned to account, liere 
would be a beautiful place for a fishery ; they lollowed ns in shoals on 
our- departure, wliich was the very eve of the rainy season, that com- 
m4*ncecl iho clay following. J shall nevor^ forget the appearanc,e of tlie 
sea that night we sailed. J had often, in many paKs of the world, seen 
its (so*cal!(Ml) phosphorescencii, and the way of ships,*boats, the inove- 
fnent of oars, &c., all accompanied by streams of golden light; hut 


the appearance on this occ.tsion was cjuito difl’erent. A gentle breeze 
undulated thcisurface of the s-ni, and made it look exactly like moveable 
plfltes of polished silver, and this m evciy direction, and wholly uncoiu 
itoatd with the motions of any extraneous bodies. We had the next 
daj^f^firsl of the rain, almost a calm, with a (juanium suff, of thunder 
and ligliUing, and the next night, altliough we had scarcely changed 
our position, the hrilliifiit appearance of the sea no longer existed. 

Our cTinning skippers had persuaded their unfortunate victim to 
attempt ttje windward passiige along the African shore, contrary to the 
udyice of Hereford and every porson else, at least at this season. ^ The 
conse»iuences w(M’c that for days together we were tumbling about with 
baffling winds, sudden flaws, and dead calms. It rained as it knows 
ho\\»to do in tlie tropics, and the streams ran down through the decks, 
Sll open from the previous heal of the sun. 

Aftjsr dodging about in this pleasant way for some days, in the night 
one of the most sensible of our skippers fired a gun and made the night 
signal of land. Tliis,occasioned a bustle ; the lead was hove, and twelve 
fatliom’s reported ; in fact, we were on the edge of St. Anne's shoals. 
This intelligence roused our agent from Ids lethargy ; we wore r<^und 
and ^ood out to sea; the breeze freshened as we gained an offlng; in 
a-fe\v hours the rainy region was left behind, and although the wind 
was still at s.w., the next day, on getting an observation, it was ascer-^ 
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tained that a current hadXcarried us abcul^ kcIf a dep^ree to the {putli< 
ward, and the remainder of»Ae^)yageAeas accomplished. ,,Tlie delay, 
however, had answered iispurpgshv ilAvas requisite to goto Ilio Janeiro 
for water. Old King John was llrere, with all his court, and quite 
jdelighted at the arrival ofsan English regiment. He used to come found 
the ships once a-day at leasts and we were all presented to him at his 
palace. ^ • 

It came'into hitf head tliat he would like to sec us on shore, and his 
request was complied with. We were dbnveyed in boats to the head of 
the harbour, and landed near a country palace, where there was a con- 
venient spot for field exercise ;*thcy served out sixty rounds of blank 
cartridge per and by that time la Famille Royak had all arrived, 
—old Don John himself, Don Pedro, with his Austrian Princess, 

&c. We marched past, saluted, fired in every direction, and formed 
all manner of columns; but as everything brilliant, as well as ^duli, 
must end, at sunset we marched back to the boats, and got on board 
after dark, the gunpowder being the only thing iiis Most Faithful Ma¬ 
jesty served out to us during the fourteen hours, with tlie thermometer 
at 80; and however desirous some of the youths might have been ol 
the smell of powder, the older hands would have liked a taste of some¬ 
thing else. 

I have drawn this paper to such an unconscionable length, that I 
must, at least for.the present, avoid the temptation of trying to sketclr 
the magnificent bay and environs of the,Brazilian metropolis ; and only 
add that, havjng completed the water of the ships, we took a fresh de¬ 
parture, and, after a run of nearly four weeks across the Atlantic, arrived 
at the Cape five months after our departure from Plymouth—a voyage 
that, considering the grand start we had as far as Madeira, ought to 
have been completed in eight weeks. The 60th Regiment we Nvere 
coming to relieve had lieard of our departure, and had nothing left for 
it but to suppose that our ships had .mounded Cape Horn m mistake, or 
paid a visit to Davy Jones. "Tljcy, iit their turn, embarked in out^iips, • 
and arrived in England at the end of March. They would require the 
next month to discharge the men, go round to the river, &c., so'fnat 
the skippers made out tlieir year of hire. Let us see the resuU. I be¬ 
lieve the hire of transports in peace is 16 j. or P/s. per ton per month: 
take the lowest sum. On this occasion there were two slii^s of 400 
Ions, one of 350, one of 300, and a brig of 250—in all 1700 tons, wliicli 
at 16«. is 1360Z. per month, and 16,3^/. for the whole voyage out and 
home. We are told that this great country might be brought to the 
verge of bankruptcy by spending 14,000/. a-year in the maintenance 
and education of officers* orphans; but we are left to conclude that 
money sown upon the waters returns more than when applied to “teach 
the young idea how to shoot/* for here we have 10,320/. spent :n the 
change of two regiments, who, as it happened, might both have better 
staid where they were. 

W. 
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/VUE KJ^TRICAT FROM BURd^l ANi/MAJRrD, UPON ROURlGO.’ 

rituu TUE RRMlNISC^^'d^S 01' A SUEALTEUN. 

Notwithstanding the attitude of PakenJiani’s troops, and Uie ad-* 
niirable arrangement of the park of artillery under Douglas, the troopers 
of O’Shea still menaced the ford. A briga<lc of French guns ascended 
the heights, §nd opened their f^re upon the 3rd division, blit they were 
replied to with vi^^our by Douglas, who on thfs day suyiassed hiinself; 
and the deciddtl superibrity which his fire had over that of the enemy 
wgs so palpable^ that after a short trial the French left tiie heights. 
Ihiy \vas ^rawing to its close, and our march, as usuaf, commenced soon 
^ after dark. The entire day had been one of drizzling wet, but towards 
' evening the rain came down in torrents ; the army had to march two 
lottgaes ere they readied the point marked out for them on (he J/nc of 
retreat, afiid it would difficult to describe the wretched slate of the 
troojis. The cavalry half dismounted ; the artillery without the requisite 
miuiljer of horses to draw the arnmunition-cars, much less the guns ; the 
infantry without shoes, or nearly so; and the roads, even in the broad 
day ifearly iinjiabsahle, made the marcli of this night one of great loss. 
AVlien a halt occurred, which was often unavoidable, in consequence of 
tlie guide mistaking the way, or by means of^the narrowness of a part 
'**of (lie road, or the difficulty of ascertaining tlie pass o‘f a river, those in 
the .rear fell dow^n asleep, and it* was next to impossible to awaken them, 
bt^inuch- were they cxliausttd ; it then became incumbent on every man 
who w’as^ awake to rouse those in his ft'ont, whojmpedcd the line of 
march,* not only of the individual himself, but of the army in general. 
Nevertheless many were obliged to stay behind, and were abandoned to 
their late. None but the stout and hale could bear up against the incle¬ 
mency of th<^\veatlicr and the want of food; but the worst of all was 
tlie wretched state of the horses oftlic cavc^lry artillery ; these poor 
animals, when they reached the place marked out for our resting for tiie 
iiijjju^iad not one morsel to eat, for it was absolutely impossible to 
forage foj them at such an hour and under such circumstances, and the 
consequence was that i]?any ditfd from cold and famine, either in the har¬ 
ness ol the artillery of under the saddles of the dragoons. 

It wasTninc o’clock this night of the retreat before we reached the 
ground where we were to rest ;^and we had scarcely lit our fires wlien 
the bullocks and kettles arrived. This circumstance—a rare one*—put 
us in good spirits, and by tlie time we had eaten our first meal that day 
weiecame more gay, and the ** boys’* of tbc 88lh had their joke about 
4 he.slaughter of the pigs by the 4th division, of whk;h I have m#de 
some, slight mentimi in nTy last Reminiscence. Tiiat I miglit have said 
more* on the subject 1 am’aware, for it was a subject that much might 
be said* upon ; but had I done so, my readers, perhaps, would consider 
me a bore. However, the Connaught Rangers’* would have, and had, 
their joke at the expense of the defunct pigs. Jack Richardson, of the 
lighb infantry company, said, “ The poor craturs must be blind inrtrely 
vj&hen they run into the mouth of tlie 4tli division.’' “ No,” replied 
my man, Dan Carsons, “ they wern’t blind all out, but perhaps they h^d 
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a stye in their eye /*’ '%is sally of loudly applaudedV a^d 

this kind of gaiety of spirl^^ne^r fors||j^^e men of the 88th*under ^ 
any circumstances. It was wSi foi^hemselves, and for/the service 
also ; for I believe no fegimerit Peninsula had more upjhill work 
to contend against than^lhe ill-fated 88th. No matter!—all liiat is 
• passed and gone now ; and those who survive, and recollect the events 
that took place during their stay in the 3rd division, are now chang¬ 
ing positions : tl^pyhad up-hill work then—now they are going down 
the hill. If ia, ne^^ertheless, a galling reflection to those who bravely 
earned notice pnd pronfotion, to find themselves piissed over, while 
others, of regiments in the samp division, and under the^ame General, 
and placed in circumstances the same, and sometime^ less hazardous, 
have been lauded *and promoted, while those of tlie 88th wert not ev/,'n 
noticed! 

But I am digressing. After Carsons’ pun we iioon fell asleep ; 'and 
were again on our legs at four in the morning ; but our appearancf* wUs 
greatly changed for the worse; several soldiciai had died d&ring the 
night from exhaustion and cold; and those wlio had shoes on them 
were soon stripped of so essential a necessary; and many a young 
fellow was too happy to be allowed to stand in a “ dead man’s shoos.” 
Others were so crippled as to be scarcely able to stand to their arms. 
Ague and dysentery had more or less affecleci us all ; and the men’s 
feet were so swollen, th^i they threw away their shoes in preference to. 
wearing them. The cavalry ])reBenled a miserable sight: the horses 
nearly starved to death, and all, or alim>st all, with sore backs, cau&od 
by the friction of the saddles from llie eflects of the heavy rains that Ldl 
almost without any.iniermissron. The artillery was even worse than 
the cavalry : out of every team of eight hoises scarcely four were left; 
and had the pursuit been carried on with vigour for two marches beyond 
Rodrigo, it would not require niucli knowledge on military points, or 
much foresight in common understanding, to predict wl^it the result 
would have been. As it was^^ the'.artillery and cavalr\ wore neaily _ 
placed out of the fight. Tl»e infantry—the acknowledged best infantry 
in Europe—were still formidable and efficient, as compared 
other two arms ; and had tliere been anything like a good, cve^t a toler¬ 
able, arrangement in their supply of provt’Rions, nr—which was of more 
vital consequence—their means of cooking tliem^ all would liave been 
right; but the fact was the reverse. Owing to the faulty arrai.gemcnts 
of those who should liave looked to^it, the supply of rations nevgr 
arrived in due time ; and it is idle to say that such could not have been 
the case, for the army was not engaged in a rapid retreat—quite the 
contrary; therefore it was easy to ascertain whereabouts the troops 
w<iiild halt for the night, and the mules carrying the provisions for each 
division might have dodged about the environs destined for the 0 C(jupa- 
iion of each corps. All this was easy, because it would be wot^e than 
childish to argue, in defence of the negject, that the army was in re¬ 
treat! To be sure it was: but after a cert'»in time—after dark—what 
was to molest it?—what disaster had it to look to? None, except the 
bad 4 rrangement of its own superiors, who neglected to do what was 
n,j^|aary and easy of accomplishment—namely, the supplying the 
' vt,| 90 ps with food. The French fire generally ceased before five o’clock 
'pi the afternoon > it was then dark : could the army of Soult make any 
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vi&y—in short, dare he attggojit it’after that h/ur ? It was well known 
Wie could not Then why were arraMeifUJnts made for the comfort, 
the Keejiing^life in the soldiers'/^Noyietreat was over made in the face 
of an enejny where the marches w^-^horter or the halts more frequent. 
The army met with no disaster from tlieenemji—all rested with our own 
officers,—not the subordinate ones, but the cljiefs. 

In memorable letter which Lord Wellingtoii addressed lothc army 
’ after this retreat, he takes notice of the celerity wrth ivhicdi the French 
soldiers cookod, m comparison with ours. Now why slioulfl this not lie 
the case in the^cJmpaigrt alluded to? Tlie J3r*tish soldiers liad no more 
the means of competing with the Frencluiian in celerity of cooking then, 
tl«in the French nation liave now in competing with our Leeds and 
JViiinchester manufactories; and for this reason, lliaf they had not the 
• means of so doing. Had the Generals under the command of f»ord 
WeMington paid as much attention to the minor duties of the army 
stS he did to tlie principal ones—had they followed the exarnjjle of 
the French, in the arrangements of their divisions—had they, in short* 
provided their men with the means of cooking, as the French did,— 
the letter from his Lordship, to which I Inive made allusion, would 
never have been })uhlished ; and no lett'T ever gav(% and'juslly so,more 
annoyance to the officers of the army. Was it possible, or was it (air 
to sujipose, thnt that great man, whose mind W’as not only occupied 
^vith the deliverance of the Fenineula, but tlie deliverance of Kiirope 
into liie bargain, could turn his thoughts to every little niinutia ? Was 
he to attend to the arrangement of camp-kettles, stew-pots, and anmui- 
ni^on ? What had he, or ought he to have*had, to do with such minor 
duties? •It was the business of lliose fn commajul of divisions and 
brigade's—a subaltern with 7ioi/s, for that matter, would have done it— 
to have looked to the evil. 

So rnucli for the Generals, the camp-kettles, and the porridge-pots. 
The retreat lliis day was less severe than any of the preceding 
. ones ; but the bad food of the troops, a^jd-tlie misery and fatigue they 
fiad undergone, occasioned a great number of sick ; the soldiers and 
olifcJW were attacked with dysentery, and scarcely half the men of eacli 
regimenUwere free from this disorder. Subsistence was nowhere to be 
found, for the army twvcrseil* a wilderness. The towns and villages 
were deserted——no pdbsant came to us to sell provisions ; in short, all 
the peojfle forsook their homes, and quitting the line ol march occu¬ 
pied by the hostile armies, fled ii^cvery direction. No corps was allowed 
to enter a village—all were obliged to lie in the open country* and 
although this seemed, and was, a rigorous measure, it was one of abstr- 
lul^ necessity,—because, had the army been placed under cover, how¬ 
ever desirable, the inevitable result would have been the complete 

disdVganization otUhe whole. , 

Scarcely any provisions were to be found, but an abundance of wine 
could have been eas^Jy procured from the different wine-caves in eaclj 
village. The troops, once tet loose in this kind of vvay, could not bo 
restrained, and all discipline would have been at an end; Uierefore no 
one ftught to be surprised that Lord Wellington forbade the occup^iou 
of a town. He did his part in the grand scale, but those who acted 
under him were deficient in every way. Sometimes the troops wer*^ 
bivouacked in a muddy swamp, when dry ground, in comparison leasts 
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was nigli! The conseqiience of all tKiaJvwgling was fatal: the^oops 
became ill and inefficient^AherbecaiyJe discontented; and, to wii^d up' 
all, the junior officers of the aXny^Tere blamed for thos^ things over 
which they had as much controias they had over the acticcns of the 
Dey of Algiers'or the Gneat Mogul. The officers divided the ftiisery 
of the vetreat.with their men ; and it is well known that many of them 
liad scarcely a covering *to their backs. Scarcely a subaltern hi the 
army had*a dolla? in his pocket, the troops being four months in arrear 
of pay ; but even buppq^ing he had money in abundance, what use 
could lie make «f it ? There was nothing to behad for lave or money— 
we had no money, and few of lpb were inclined to make love! but even 
if we were, there Jvas no one (the worst of it) to make love to. 

It has been said by a celebrated warrior, that to raise the gVeat suptir- 
structure of an army, it must be remembered the belly is the foundation. 
There are few, I believe, that will deny this axiom ; yet, with the, truth 
of this staring us in the face, our infantry, the main spring of the army, 
were left without food, or the means of cooking* it, during one of the 
most inclement seasons that troops in such a climate ever witnessed. 
Happily, the army was not further pressed ; but if it had, it must have 
been totally disorganized. In default of food at home, the men must 
liave looked elsewhere; and it is scarcely necessary to add that a 
marauding system would not have suited a Eritish army at any time, 
much less if vigorously pursued by an enemy. As it was, it toyk six- 
months to re-organize the troops, so as to enable them again to lake 
the field. 




Such was the end of a campaign the commencement of which augufed 
the most iortunate results. The men tliat composed this finfe army—• 
which at Rodrigo, Badajoz, and Salamanca, carried all before them— 
were now greatly changed for tlie worse. Scarcely a man had b'lioes', 
not that they were not amply supplied with them before the retreat 
commenced, but tlic state of the roac^^s, if roads they could ^be called, was 
t>uch, that so soon as^a shoe fell off*of stuck in the mud, in place of 
picking it up again, the man who had thus lost one kicked its fellow- 
companion after it. Yet the infantry was efficient, and able to doTltiy 
duty. No excesses were committed, for Lord Wellington having taken 
the precaution of keeping the army awa^" from the different villages, no 
man had an opportunity of obtaining wine or spirfts, and thu^'drunkeu- 
ncss and insubordination were not added to the list of our misfortunes. 


But the cavalry and artillery were ra a wretched state indeed. The 
artillery of the 3rd, 6th, and 7th divisions, the heavy cavalry, together 
with the 7th and 12th light dragoons, were nearly a wreck; and the 
artillery of the 3rd division lost seventy horses between Salamanca "and 
Rodrigo. It was next to impossible that the artillery and cavalry could 
have made, if vigorously pursued, three marches beyond the latter place. 
What force, then, was to arrest the enemy in his pursuit?—The infantry, 
and the infantry alone; yet this main-prep of the army was, by misma¬ 
nagement, left without the means of nourishifhent! Had not the infantry, 
by their firmness in bearing up against all the evils they hid to surmount 
—such as bad clothing, no tents to shelter them from the heavy rains that 
fell, and no means of dressing their food—presented the front they di3, 
^tke army must have been lost before it could have reached Gallegos; 
and if equal zeal* had been exhibited by the general officers in providini^ 
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foi* ihff wants of their troops, as was shown by tbe subordinate officers in 
^lie ma!ntenance of discipline amongst them,«Uie letter of Lord. Welling¬ 
ton %^ould never liavc been written' Biame and.praise, if properly em¬ 
ployed, m|ke a great change in the actions of a young man—so they 
do if improperly employed ; and this letter of L«rd Wellington, directed 
chiefly against the junior oflicers of his army, had a bad effect. Those 
officers^asked each other, and asked themselves, Iiovv or in what manner 
they were to blame for the privations the army endliretl on llu?retreat? 
The answer uniformly was—in uo way vvhatev^er ! The junior oflicers 
had nolliing to do'with if at all. Their business was to keep tlieir men 
together, and, if possible, to keep up with their men on tlie march, and 
this was the most difficult duty they had to perform J for many, very 
uf these officers were young lads, badly clothed, witli scarcely a 
ghoc or boot to their feet—some, attacked with dysentery, others with 
ague,* and more with a* burning fever raging tiirougli their system, had 
scifreeTy strength left to hobble on in company vvith their more Iianiy 
comrades, the soldiers. J^othing but a high sense of honour could have 
borne them on ; and there were many who would have remained behind, 
and run all risks as to the manner in which they would be treated as 
prisoners, were it not for this feeling. The different bivouacks each 
morning presented a sad spectacle—worn-out veterans, or young lads, 
unable to move, were abandoned to their fate. Some were thrown 
;^ross the backs of the commissariat mules, and conveyed to the rear; 
but this was rare, for the drivers were obliged to make all haste to reach 
their destiiiation, and the frames' of the men, worn down by sickness, 
imkealcd wounds, or old ones breaking out^ afresh, were unable to bear 
the jolting of the mules, and these men generally preferred taking their 
chance 6n the line of march, to submitting to such an uneasy mode of 


cwnve^^ance. 

Thus ended the year 1812, and thus ended our retreat upon Portugal. 
The details I Wave given of that retreat have not been the least exag- 
gefhted. It had, nevertlieless, but httle effeei on my regiment, the 8hth,. 
fo*!* we scarcely lost a man by fatigue or sickness, Tlie “ boys of ('on- 
naqiflit ** were not much put out of their way by the want of shoes, a good 
coat to their backs, or a full allowance of rations ; they took ail those 
wants aisy ! In short, k was aAonishing to see the effective state of the 
•regiment, as compared«witli others, w'heu we reached oiir cantonments. 

Since I4rst commenced these “ Reminiscences,*’ now nearly six years, 

I have endeavoured to impress my readers with the idea—and 1 hope 1 
have succeeded—that the 88lh were none of those hum-drum set of^ 
fellows that ought to be classed with other regiments: they, in fact, had 
a way of their own! There are many who will agree—cordially on this 
p8int,‘ at least—with me ^ but their reading and mine of the text may 
be widely different i>everlheless. 

The 88th was a regiment whose spirit it was scarcely possible to 
break, and the many curious incidents which occurred during this re¬ 
treat afforded them ample food for that ready humour for which they 
were proverbial,*and for which they got full credit^ but, nevertheless, 
they still are in arrear, and they owe a debt to themselves which they 
mul^t pay off,—no matter what the price may be. It was well for them 
that they had food for their humour, for they had little for their* ^ 
stomachs; but that did not cause them much uneasiness. The state in 
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which some of the officers were placed was ^uite pitiable. Mai^y were 
obliged to throw off their^boots, the^ feet having become so sv^plleip' 
that they could not bear therji. ^Tbose so circumstanced Were necessi¬ 
tated to look to tlie soldiers for a new fit-out; but where could that be 
found? The men themselves, not caring much whether they4iad or 
Itad not shoes, left those they had worn in the muddy roads, and it 
would not be an eas^nnatter to find on •this same retreat a second pair 
with any^^n. However, by hook or by crook, those who wanted shoes 
were supplied ; yet, though the soldicrsnnight be ternted shoemakers 
of their officer#, they never gof the 7/p^cr-han3,of themj 

To describe the state of the\jfficer8 would be impossible; for myself 
I can truly say, t was in rags, I wore a frock-coat, made out of.a drees 
belonging to a priest that was captured by my man Dan Carsons, at 
Badajos. 1 wore it during our sojourn at Madrid ; it was lined with silk, 
and might be termed a good turn-out there ; l>ut,*as il turned out, ^n the 
retreat, it was the worst description of clothing I, or rather my man 
Dan, could have pitclicd on. Every copse I passed, and they were 
many, took a slice off my Madrid frock, and by the time I had under¬ 
gone three marrhes, it* was reduced to a spencer! A “spencer*' at a 
man’s back now might be a good thing; but, at the lime I am sj^eaking 
of, it was hut a bad back indeed ! My feet never quitted the slices in 
which they were placed from the moment of tlie retreat until its close. 

I knew too well.their value, and if I once got my feet out of them {om 
easv matter), I knew right well it would take some days to get them 
back again, they were so swollen ; and even if I was dead, much loss 
(‘rippled, there were many toi>e found anxious to stand in my shoes-^to , 
boot! 

I'here were otliers, and many others, as badly off as I was. My 
friend Meade was obliged to leave liis shoes behind him. He tried lo 
walk barefooted for a while, but it was impossible. *^110 gravel so 
lacerated bis feet that he could no^ move, and he vvas ooliged to make 
• some shift to get a pair in plaae of triose he had abandoned. 

Captain Grabafti, of the 21st Portuguese, a Lieutenant in my regi¬ 
ment, was so worn out with fatigue, barebacked, and barefooted, i^at, 
on one night of the retreat, having been fortunate enough tcr get a loaf 
of bread, he joined rne and my companlbn Meade; but, so unable was 
lie to eat of the food he brought to share with us, that he fell down on 
the ground, and never tasted a morsel of it, 

Tt is, therefore, tolerably clear to a'ayman possessing common under- 
^stancling, that the junior officers of the army, from the neglect of their 
sujieriors, were not in a state to do more than they did. 

During the retreat a supply of money reached the army ; but it was 
of no use, except to encumber the officers paying companies. 1 received, 
as paying a company, 720 dollars ; some of the money was in pieces of 
eight, hut the bulk was in dollars, and I was obliged to carry all. 1 
was over-weighted. It was not, on tins race, weight for age,” but 
weight for character ! and the “ young ontes,*' if good, had an additional 
we'ght placed on them ! ' 

The army was still four months inarrearof pay, and a young Ensign, 
who had just joined, hearing of an issue of money, although he was paid 
, tip, and two months in advance of the issue now made, went up to the 
PaynftiSter, and demanded some dollftrs. 

“ 9n what account, Sir?*' was the reply. 
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my account, Sir; /or I have not a fauhing in my pocket, and 
ifts I ym toJd there is an * issue/ I have called <ipon you.” 

Now, the Paymaster was a pleasant fellow, and would have his joke, bo 
he asked tiic poor Ei^ign if ihe “ issue ”’he spoke of was “ in his leg V* 
The lart was a ready boy, and seeing that the pagador was inclined to 
be witty at his expense, told him that he had not as yet put an issue in 
either T)f his legs, but that, if the retreat contkiued much longer, he 
feared he would have to do so, as they were much puffed, an^, ks he had 
drank nothing buj water, he apprehended an attack of dropsy. 

“ In that casip,’^repli<;d the Paymasleil “ you must bAtapped.’* 

“ Very true, Sir,” rejoined the En8i|n ; “ but 1 now should like to 
‘ bleed', you !” • 

€'he Paymaster laughed, and so did the Ensign, fo^ Jie saw that he 
bad made a hit, and he was resolved to profit by it if he could. 

“ give you a bill on London, Sir, at sixty-one days, for any 

sum you may choose to advance 

“ The date is too long. Sir,” replied tlio Paymaster. “ J am not in 
the habit of cashing bills that have so many days to run befi»re they are 
payable.” 

“ Bjit, Sir,” replied the Ensign, “ you ought to recollect that this is 
the month of November, and those self-same sixty-one days are the 
shortest in the )oar!” 

Tlie Eiiymastcr was delighted at the wit of 4he young man : ho ad¬ 
vanced him, without bill, note, or acknowledgment, one hundred dollars, 
wliic'h would, I have no doubt, been punctually accounted for, had the 
l^hNign lived ; but he, poor fellow 1 paid tjie debt of nature—the great 
debt—before wc reached Portugal, and, consequently, before he could 
pay liis friend ; and the Paymaster died in Lisbon shortly afterwards. It 
if, that tlioy could not have been both placed in the same grave. 

Tiic commeiK^mcnt of their acquaintance was a grave one, and their 
exit from thisVorld—though buriq^l some leagues distant from each 
oilier—was equally grave. The Payinasfcer*was a regular “ dust,”—so. 
was the Ensign,—and 1 have been obliged, in putting the sod over each, 
to ^1 from “ dust to dust 1” 

The retftiat still continued, but the army was unmolested, and at lengtli, 
after an absence of so many da^s, we once more got sight of our bag¬ 
gage. Tltc poor animals that carried it were in a bad state; but they 
were ev4^ better than our cavalry or artillery horses. Of the former, 
three-fourths of the men were dismounted; and the latter could with 
difliculty show three Iiorses, in place of eight, to a gun 1 

On this night, 1 think it was tlie 26th of November, (that is to say, 
four*week8, leas by two days, since we left Madrid,) I enjoyed what I 
never expected to see again,—a* good belly-full. A 'knot of us got 
toge{l*er under a tent belonging to Captain Robert Nickic, whoso bat 
man wa» one of the first to arrive with his baggage, and be kept open- 
house for as many’as.tlie tent cDuld accommodate. In the. centre was 
placed a huge pannellaof chtfbolate, which was garnished by a couple of 
large loaves of Spanish bread. The contents of the pannella, as i^so 
the dnnensions of the loaves, were soon altered in appearance, and so, 
intieed, were we. Our stomachs, which before were as lank as half- 
starved greyhounds, now became plump and full, and, moreover, some^ 
ft;ggnieDts were left even after the servants were fed, and abundantly fed. 
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A dog belonging to Nipkle, which liad been absent with tlie b^gage, 
and which had been on aa»^iort rations as his master, also got a belly^ 
full, and soon after came into the tent, but his owner was so changed in 
appearance and dress, that the dog did not athrst^ecognlse l^im ; which 
proves the old adage t(^ be correct, that a man is sometiiues so 
changed that his own dog don’t know him.” 


The army continued its retrograde movement unassailed, and.'-ljy the 
30th of Bf ovember, ^as established in its different stations ; but here the 
real effects of the retreat bcgai^to be feit. The soldiers, vthile in action, 
or in a state oS^activity, Tiad not time to get ill!, So^ui^g as the mind 
and body are occupied, every vhing, in comparison, goes on well ; but 
after a storm a csfim succeeds, and that calm is sometimes as b^d, and 
even worse, thai^the storm that has preceded it. So it was vn the pre¬ 
sent instance. More than half the men were attacked with some com¬ 


plaint; but fever and dysentery, from over-work and bad treatment/were 
most prevalent, and the number of bayonets which we counted at the 
conclusion of the retreat, was considerably diminished before we were 
well settled in our winter quarters. 

Many men, whose frames were as robust as their minds were ardent, 
began to sink under the accumulation of the miseries tliey had endured 
during the •retreat. Tiie continued and unsparing exposure of tlieir 
bodies under such lieavy rains as Iiad fallen, and their being obliged to 
lie out, without, any covering, for so many nights during so inclement 
a season, now began to be felt, and made visible ravages amongst our 
ranks. The oldest and most hardy soldiers, as well as the youngest, 
Bank alike under diseases, and it was hcart-breaki)ig to sec our rar.ks 
thinned, not only of the hardy old stock, but of the promising young 
suckers also! But, so it was! The men died by tens—twenties— 
thirties—and, in the course of a short time, every ballaJioii was reduced 
to the half of its original strength. 

“ Yet this army has met with no disaster ; it has sudWed no jiriva- 
.tions which but trifling atlen^on d« llie part of the oflicers’* [Wliat 
officers ?] could not have prevented, and for which there existed no 
reason whatever in the nature of the service; nor lias it Buflcrcd'vqny 
hardships, excepting those resulting from the necessity of being exposed 
to the inclemencies of the weather at moine^it wlien they were most 
severe. Yet, tlie necessity for retreat existing, none was ev^r made in 
whicli the troops made such short marches ; none on which fc>ey made 
such long and repeated halts, and noKe in which the retreating arnriies 
were so little pressed on their rear by the enemy. We must look, there¬ 
fore, for the existing evils, and for the situation in which we now find 
the army, to some cause besides those resulting from the operatio'ns in 
which we have been engaged. I have no hesitation in attributing those 
evils to the habitual inattention of the officers of regiments to theii,duty, 
as prescribed by the standing regulations of the Service, and by the 
orders of this army.” « 

These last sixteen lines are Lord Wellihglon’s own words ; but how 
they are applicable to the officers of regiments I never could understand. 
What had the officers of regiments to do with “ such long and repeated 
halts ? ” Those same “ halts ” were what destroyed the frames of both 
Hien and officers : for, during the time of those “ halts,” the men were 
Btandmg under arms, drenched with rain, neither making a movement in 
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n Jvange, or to the rear, or exchanging one shot with the enemy. Surely 
4 he officers of regiments had notliing to doi^fth that! If the troops ha^ 
such opportunity of repose, they might as well have been allowed time 
to cook tifeir meat when it reached them, instead of being inarched off 
their ^ound some hours before day ! ' 

Lord Wellington, in his letter, further says— 

“ Iff regard to the food of soldiers, J hav6 fi*fequently observed and 
' lamented, in the last campaign, the fadlity and celerify with which the 
French soldi^s choked, in coftiparisomwith our army.4 The cause of 
this disadvantage fs the .same with that If every othar description,—the 
want of attention of the officers to the orders of th^army, and to the 
conduct of their iflen ; and their consequent want of authority over their 
conduct.” • ^ 

, Now, it is plain that the FrCTich Army were mucli more expert in 
cookiYig than we were/ The French nation is proverbial for its profi- 
cie'hcy in the art of cooking, and here tiie merits of the two nations 
might be left to stand upon the authority of gastronomic writers, without 
tiio interference of ^'military one ; but as the food with which each army 
was supplied did not require muen insight in the arcana of cooking, it 
only remains for me to show wliy oui army W'as so far behind the 
French in “the facility and celerity*’ of cooking. It was this,—the 
army of France had a better method than we had. Their soldiers were 
oldiged jji^carry their canip-kettlcs on their backs', and, consc([UentIy, had 
• tlw:m always on the spot where^ they were required. Not so with our 
army’. Our cumbrous cunip-keUles were carried by mules, and at the 
mornent they were wanted they were, perhaps, leagues distant from the 
division tiiey belonged to. Thus, then, it is ]dain Chat, while wc were 
waiting for the means of cooking our food, the French had tlieirs not 
oftly cooked, but eaten. Who was to blame for that? AVas it the 
junior officers 'L Certainly not. They had nothing to do with it; it all 
rested with thtSr superiors. , 

Reader ! only conceive, for a motftent, wlntt suppdrt Lord AVellington 
inRst have had, to be under the necessity of taking the trouble and the 
Jabs^r of writing such a letter to officers commanding regiments! 
Where wc»e his Generals? One represented as his right arm another 
his left arm—the next 1ms speefal adviser, &c. Where were all those 
•members oA’his body corporate ? AVas there none amongst ^h^ '^hle 
to take suirfi a weiglit off his mind ? If there was one, why did he not 
do U ? But the letter of Lord Wellington goes further, he says— . 

' “ The commanding officers of regiments must likewise enforce llie 

orders of the Army, regarding the constant real inspection of the 
Boldiets’ arms, ammunition, accoutrements, and necessaries, in order to 
pi^vent, at all times, the sliameful waste of ammunition, and the sale ot 
that ar^cle, and of tl>e soldiers* necessaries. With this view, both should 

be inspected daily.'* , a- - .. 

Now, these orders, are much about the same that the officer at the 

head of a regiment would issue to his Captains or officeis commant mg 

companies, and it comes to this, that Lord AAellington was o ige to 

fulfil thfe functions, not only of Commander in-Clnef, but also of 

General of brigade, or Colonel of a regiment! err * 

' AVhat 1 have now written is not assertion without proof, lor I <j^ole 
Lord Wellington’s own words, and by that letter the merits of ms sifbor- 
JoVHNi Noi 98, Jan, 1837, 
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dinate officers should be jftd^ed, in preference to the overstrained ^enco¬ 
miums of their admirers. "Bet every man—no matter what his rank may^ 
be—have his deserts; but to .lay the blame of the misfortunes of the 
retreat upon the junior officers of the army was the greatest ir^ustice. 

. The account I have wfltten of the calamities which this retreat was 
productive of, has been in no way exaggerated. If there be any one 
who dou^s the trutl| of it, I refer them to tlie*extracts I have given. 

At the time th&t memorable Letter was written, the terrible effects of 
the retreat hadjfnly commence^ to be felt. In less than A' month after¬ 
wards the hospit^ were over^ocked, and mahy officers were taken ill. 
1, for once, was ^ongst the number on the sick-list. A bad ill-healed 
wound, which I wceived in the breast on the night of tlie storming of 
Badajoz, now likfgan to revisit me. A high fever was the co'nsequenye, 
but I was at length relieved by the flhcing away three pieces from one 
of my ribs. The reader is not to suppose from <,his confession, that I 
was a married man at the time this operation was performed ; but 'I hftd, 
nevertheless, a*‘rib,” though not a wife ; and aw to llie “ pieces*' whicli 
I lost, it would be but a useless task to look after them now. 

The Serjeant-Major’s wife, a line, fat, well-looking woman, amongst 
many others, was taken ill, and visited with a bad fever. She was the 
sister of my man Dan Carsons, and had kejit close wiili the regiment 
from the time of its first landing in the Peninsula to the time I 
am now s{>eaking of, 'She acted in many a useful capacity tovvards 
the officers. She supplied us with wine and bread, and every other 
comfort she could afford us ; and was, in fact, a necessary appen¬ 
dage to the olfiuers, lor she was one of the best foragers I ever ftaw 
in the 88th regiment; and the army knows—llie Peninsular army, 1 
mean—that wc had some good ones ! But this poor woman lost two 
fine mules during our retrograde movement, as also the cargoos with 
which they were laden, amounting to a good round sum, which, at the 
lowest estimate, 1 must value to be^ worth three hundred^dollars. I’his 
loss affected her* She had left no stone unturned to realize it, and tiiis 
untoward event brought on a violent fit of illness, the fatigue she had 
undergone, no doubt, aided the cause of her disorder; but be thiS|,as it 
may, she became quite delirious. While in her bed slie could not be 
made to understand that the army was ‘not in .full retreat. ** Where," 
she would exclaim, “ are my mules?" My man Dan was^in constant 
attendance upon his sister, and was, as a matter of course, epiitinually 
intoxicated ! If she got better, he would say that ho took a little dhrop, 

, “ more than usual,'* for joy; if she relapsed, he did the same “to 
dhrown grief." So that between Dan's “ joy " and Dan's “ grief,” to 
say nothing of my own helpless state, I was anything but well off. At 
length the poor woman became quite insane, but she still looked up to 
Dan as lier sheet-anchor ; nevertheless Dan'always, paid her that respect 
which he conceived due to the wife of the serJeant-major, a^d always 
called her Misthress O'Neil; she, on. the contrary, forgetting the sta¬ 
tion she held, always called her brother Dan." “ Ocli, then," said 
she, " Dan, what do the Frincli mane at all—where do they mane to 
dhrivji^us to?—ain’t my mules and our baggage gone, and still 
we're on the rethrate ? Haven't they taken all from us, even our iie- 
' cesaaries f-^where do they mane to send us to?" By gob J Misthresa 
O’Nkil," replied Dan, with a broad grin, I think they mane to send 
us all to pot / " 
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RETRIBUTION; AN INCIDENT AT SEA. 
la it in law? am I condemn’d fo die?” 

V 

It is now some five-and-twenty years ago that 1 was junior Lieute-* 
nant ef as sweet a frigate as ever spread canvass to the breeze, and as • 
it was my first appointment, I was n\t a little proud of 013^ while la- 
pelles, for !• could witli truth-declar^hat, jis Z hac^the pleasure of 
wearing them, sd also^I had honestly Ivon thenu xW^were stationed 
in that part or the world so terrific to tBe imaginati^i of Europeans— 
the West Indies*; but 1 must acknowledge that, though it was precious 
h^, yet I»found it rather pleasant tlian otherwise. ^ 

, We were cruising in tiie Gulf Of Florida—the merry old craft playing 
all sorts •of antics in the numerous currents—^poking her nose to what¬ 
ever ])oint of the compass jdeaseti her for the time, in spite of helm or 
braces—and not unfretpienlly threatening to resemble the black fellow’s 
schooner, that ‘‘run in cle buali for ’n yam apple,” One niglit, to the 
nortiiward of Anguilla, just dear of the Sait Keys Bank, we had a 
smart gale from the n. e., aial we readied away upon the starboard tack 
iinder'ciose-reefed topsails, fore-topmast, staysail anti trysail, topgallant# 
yards on tieck, and topgallant masts struck. Towards morning the 
breeze lujlcd, so that we were enabled to shake out a .couple of reefs; 
iwid itl?"bubble of a sea that liad been kicked up hy the wind was soon 
smoothed down by tlic run of tfie stream. At da^iiglit we sa\v a large 
sii*p right H-henr] of us, with her lopinasts^one, the wreck still hanging 
over the side ; whilst to leeward, running away iatge, under a heavy 
press of canvass, was a low black sdiooner, which, as she was nearly 
orul »n, looked somellxing like a negro's head with a large ostrich plume 
tloating on the waters. \\ hat s!ie was became instantly known, and 
no small degree of excitement ])revailcd amongst the watch as soon as 
tilt* name was uttered—the Bhiek HU)odhound^’—which was alike* 
a^>])lic(i totlu^ pirate vessel and tlie marauding chief, and of wliose pecu- 
liaijjties the must wonderful accounts had obtained currency and gained 
credence.. I'licre was nutliing the scliooner could not be made lo do, 
except speak, and the Qaptain ^lad the same peculiarity, for all (and I 
am tiiinkiwg they wete but very few) who escajied from his clutches 
dcclared^iat he carried on the several duties of commander, judge, 
jury, and chief executioner, by duinh show. Tiie fellow was desci^ibed 
as hideous in ap|)earance, ferocious by nature, and cruel from an in- ^ 
stinctive love of human flesli. The BlaclwBloodhound, small as she 
ajipf'tred upon the ocean, was nearly 200 tons admeaburemeiit, and 
cfiirricd twelve 18 -pounder rarronades, one long Iwo-and-thirty in amid¬ 
ships; •upon traversing sliTles, with an heterogeneous crew of seventy 
men froip all nations. 

“ Keep her clean r^p full, Quartermaster,’* said I, as descending the 
companion ladder, 1 hastenod to perform my duty, as officer of the 
watch, by giving information to the C.’aptain. “ Two sail in sight, Sjf,’* 
exclaimed I, on opening the cabin-door ; “ a ship about half a league 
distant a-heacl, with her topmasts gone”—— 

“ Well, Sir, you had no occasion lo disturb me for that,” replied he.*^ 
“ Stand on and hail her, and let me know what she is, 1 have not had * 
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five minutes’ sleep throughout the night, and had just got into a snpoze,* 

and here you come to rouse*pie out, merely to tell me”- 

*'■ The Black Bloodhound is- on our lee beam, Sir, about five miles 
off,*’ rejoined I, interruptij^g him rather unceremoniously. ° 

• “ You don’t say so, Mr.-!” uttered he, making but one spring 

out of his cot, and drawing on a pair of loose flannel trow^sers ; and 
'throwing ^is cloak around him, }]C neither waited for shoes no^ hat, 
but was instantly on deck, with j^s glass, reconnoitring the strangers. 
One look at th^schooner was cpifRcientto betray her chafacter, whilst 
the ship in distressft^as eviden^y a capture that she had^been plunder¬ 
ing. *^Turn the Innds up; make sail, Mr.-said the skipper, as 


cool as a melon. ^ “The watch square the main yard—lower the.quar¬ 
ter-boat down—^ut twelve men into her, armed—and be rfiady, M^. 

-, to shove off and take charge of the sliip. Do the best you can 

to repair the damage, and keep the frigate in siglrt as long as possible. 
Up helm, Sir, directly you get on board, and stand after me. Slioufd 
you part company run for Jamaica. Bear a hrflicl, Sir ; you have not 
a moment to spare for cliest or bedding.” 

The orders were promptly obeyed ; the word flew swiftly along the 
decks that the Black Bloodhound was under our lee, and produced 
^greater alacrity amongst the people than the shrill call of the boatswain’s 
mate. The boat was lowered, and as the frigate launched gallantly 
a-hcad, in less than ten ‘minutes from my quilting the Captain*)^ cabin 
I was alongside the strange ship; while the frigate, under a cloud of 
sail, pursued the flying pirate. During the bustle 1 had picked out 
twelve of the best seamen firom the many who volunteered; for ^lO 
strong is the love of novelty or change in the mind of a tuk, that he 
will undergo any hazard or privation to indulge it. Had the First 
Lieutenant not been so fully engaged, I much question whether lid 
would have allowed me to carry away such excellent hards; as it was 
he had no time to muster or inspect them, and thus l*got clear oil’ 
Vith my crew, fourteen in all, Jncludfng myself and a Master’s mate. ‘ 
On ascending to the deck a scene of devastation and blood presented 
itself, such as could only be witnessed under similar circumstances. 
Bales and cases broken open lay about in every direction. Klegantly- 
bound books, silks, muslins, lace, music—in slw/rt, something of every¬ 
thing, mutilated, torn, and defaced—were scattered in every part lore 
and aft, and much of it saturated with human gore. The topt^ast and 
topgallant gear hanging down increased the confusion, whilst here and 
• there a dead body, horribly mangled, completed the dreadful spectacle. 
My faculties were for a feft minutes utterly benumbed. 1 had seen 
many a bloody corpse upon the deck of battle without shrinking'; but 
these—these fell by the remorseless hand of the murderer, and not fh 
fair fight with a gallant foe. The men had followed me very dldsely, 
and were waiting for orders, when one of them caught me up in his 
arms (I am a little fellow) and ran aft to the taffrail. At first I was 
much incensed, and almost suspected a *mutiny, particularly as 1 saw 
th« rest very busy about the mainmast, from which several of them 
hurried down the main hatchway, whilst others descended by the^ com¬ 
panion hatch. It was the work of a moment. “ What the devil'<do 
you mean by this, Jackson ?” said 1 , addressing the man, who still held 
tne, apparently ready io jump overboard. 
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• “ ^he’s on fire for’ard* Sir/’ answered hg respectfully ; “ and there 
^was^a train, with a lighted match close to iY*leading to a barrel o’ pow¬ 
der that stood alongside o’ you. Sir; and as J’ve licard you say you 
can’t swim, Sir, why I hopes no ofl'ence In the regard o’ trying to save 
you, €ir.” % 

Instinct alone could have prompted this simultaneous movement, and* 
I feltfhumbled and abashed that 1 should so far have suffered the shock , 
my nature received to unman me as\ give my rSemthe ad<bntagc of 
the discovei^. could not, Jioweve]\ but much gratified at this 
token of esteem* manifested towards nie. “ This^ill^ever do. Jack* 
son,” said I gratefully; “vie must stand our chan^ niy hoy, sink or 
swim.. Come, let us see if we can’t lend them a hand.*’ 

% He infmediately complied; but the danger had i^a great measure 
t ceased through the activity of the men, who had destroyed the commu¬ 
nications which had been laid to the powder, ready to blow the ship up. 

A slTght explosion took place down forward, but a plentiful supply of 
water soon extinguiaiied the fire, and wc commenced clearing the 
wreck; so that in a short time we were ninumg after the frigate, under 
the foresail, mizen staysail, and driver, but in a couple of iiours wc lost 
bight of her altogether, and the chase we had not seen for some lime. 

“ 'There ’s a-of a bight in tlic cabin, Sir,” said Jackson, as soon 

as the liurry ol’ duly had somewhat subsided : “ 1 ’ve been down over- 
haulit^ |lie lockers tor a palm and needle and some twine, in the regard 
tTiiitl Che First Liftenaiit didn't give us a sufficient allowance of time to 
get my ditty-bag along with inc, Sir. There’s four on ’em with their 
throats cut from clew to earing, and there’s a sort of a soughing or 
groaning abaft by the rudder-ease ; so that thinks4 to myself, I ’ll just 
tell the officer, and mayhap’’- 

• “•You’re right, Jackson; it may be some poor wretch still in exist¬ 
ence,” Saul 1; and for the first time from my coming on board ] went 
below. ThJ cabin-deck was strewed with a variety of articles, and 
nearly in parallel lines to each oJier, v^tl^tlicir arms liglitly piuionecl, 
lay lour bodies, each witli the head nearly severed from the neck. The 
cabin was large and haudbomc, and the dress of the sufferers indicated 
that the> had been j)absengers. In a state room on the starboard fore 
part of the cabin biy % male and female in a most disgusting ptisition, 
as if tlie«fiends deliglited in every species of evil that could possibly 
outrag^juinan nature. Tliey were botii dead; and beneath tlie bed- 
place they occupied was a smalleit one, in which was a female child about 
tliree years old, cruelly murdered by cutting the throat. 

“It’s aft here, Sir, as the noise is,” said Jackson (who had followed 
me^below), going to the rudder-case. I went to the spot and listened, 
•and certainly there were sounds of a peculiar kind, but I thought they 
u'er^merely caused by tlie weight of the rudder on the gudgeons, till, 
on upeping a small door of what appeared to be a cupboard, the upper 
part of a human beipg becamg visible, and w’e soon had the melancholy 
gratification of rescuing a •fellow-creature from a premature death. I 
say melanchoLy gratification, for he had been so inhumanly maltreated, 
that^it was really sljocking to look upon him. He continued for along 
time in a state of insensibility, but by the application of some cordial 
which we found, and restoring him to the air, he recovered animation, 
though his mental faculties seemed at first to be much impaired. 
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raved of bloodshed and iiMirder, called upon the names of Emm^ and 
Eliza, shrieked fur his chilihrfn ; and bodily pain, which must have beeni 
excruciating, was absorbed in the more agonized anguish of the heart. 
He was apparently about fivc-and-forty years of age, but hia'face had 
.been so scored with knivef, that it was impossible to make out a feature 
of his countenance. 

• Through dint of strenuorus persey^rance, by four o’clock in the 'after¬ 
noon we ^a(J jury foVe and mai^ topmasts up, and the topgallant sails 
set for topsails, as we,had Icpt sight of the frigate, I hduled up with 
a fine breeze, ftteja^ling to gol round Cape AiUonip,*tlie western 
extremity of the isj^nd of Cuba; and as we had made all tolerably snug, 
we sought for some refreshment, having brought with us only a bag of 
bread and a few^ces of salt Junk. Our search iiowever \va!f unavail¬ 
ing, for though we found a case of claret and a quarter-cask of Madeira, 
yet wc discovered nothing—not even a bisciut--—in the way oi fOod. 
Compelled to make ourselves content upon the fare we had, jirepani- 
tions were made for cooking, and whilst some were attaching weights 
to the murdered dead for the purpose of sinking tliein, others were em¬ 
ployed wasijiiig away the crimson jjooIs that stained the polluted deck. 

I used my best endeavours to soothe and tranquillize the mind of the 
wretched sufferer, who still existed, and gradually became more and 
more conscious, till at length his rationality returned, and he proved to 
be the Mate of llie ship, and brother to the Captain, who liad been mur¬ 
dered by the pirates. Everything that could be done to alleviate the 
poor fellow’s torture was tried, but lie was so dreadfully burnt (the 
wretches having scored him like jiork, rubbed powdei into the inle\» 
slices, and then fired it off), with other grievous injuries-'And per¬ 

haps I may as well relate here the narrative which I obtained at intervals, 
and by disjointed parts. “ ' 

“ VVe sailed,” said the mate, “ from New York, and as n^y brother the 
Captain had ])urcha5eJ a property in tj^aniaica, we were bound to Montego 
Bay, where, with his •family,Mruusistiivg of a wife and two daughters, one 
sixteen and the other tiiirteen, tie purposed landing.” 

“ But there was one younger than you mention,” said I, without milk¬ 
ing other reference to what I had witnessed, " 

“ 01* yes, Sir,” replied he, “ there w6re two^r-two dear innocents— 
they were mine, Sir—they were mine—the children of one \Wjo died a 
short time before we left New York; and they were going tt? jiemain 
with their uncle whilst 1 was at sea. k need not ask you how you came 
to know the fact of their being aboard, for the dreadful massacre is yet 
fiefore my eyes. Oh God ! that 1 could wipe away the remembrance of 
it for ever. Yet no ! Almighty Fatlier, grant that the hour of retribiiiion 
may come, and I am content to suffer till that time. We made a very 
fair passage, Sir, till yesterday afternoon, when the piratical schooner 
hove in siglit, Jiud not liking her appearance, we carried on through 
thick and thin, under the vain hope of falling in with some of tlie 
British cruisers. Oh, Sir, had it pleased Piovidence to have sent you to 
our succour yesterday—but I will not arraign the decrees of unening 
wisdom. Yet when 1 think of my murdered little ones, and all my dear 
relations—all—all gone—oh. Sir, it is more than my spirit can endure. 

“The ftohooner overhauled us very fast, yet still wo cherished the 
prospect of escape or f^uccour» till in a sudden squall, in which we did 
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not Shorten sail, our tliree topmasts came down, and then we sank into 
^despair. The females had been secreted the hold under a heap of 
lumber ; and whilst 1 was looking at the ,wrlck, any brother came to me : 
• Amo8/%aid he, ‘let me commune wirfi you apart,* and I walked aft 
with him in silence. ‘Amos,* continued he, ftxd there was a fierce fury 
restlessness in liis eyes as he looked in mine—‘ Amos/ repeated he, 
‘our Cliildren ! could you'bear to sef^hem,’—andhe paused and grasped 
my arm in a convulsive clutch. ‘Affl^ps, answer me^woyla'il not be 
bettor that tffey ghould die than fall into the power of ytii hellish gang I* 
I caught his yicaning ■ *biit I could not speak. VOidHiot the chosen 
people of the Most llign,' he continued, ‘ save their ^ves and daugliters 
from pollution by—’ lie ceased, and a sickly,tremor came over him as 
h% felt tert'ified at his own thoughts. ' V, 

^ ‘ God had departed from them, Daniel/ said I, soothingly ; ‘hut we 

do riot know that he-will visit us in judgment! Pray to him in this 
hour of ])cril, that his wrath be not stirreil up against us ! We must use 
the means, Daniel ; it ts for Him to bless our efforts.* ‘ Tliou counsellest 
M'cII, Am<*s/ returned lie; ‘ wcw?// use the means, and/ he added, raising 
liis ininds to heaven, ‘ Loid deliver us ior thy name’s sake !’ 

“ \yc workcil hard to clear the wreck, but the sclioonerwas alongside 
of us before we iiad well cunnneiiced ; and in a few minutes her boat, full 
of men, shoved off to board us. ‘ Amos,’ said Daniel, ‘ be near me, my 
and be firm. \ et, yet,’ added lie, whilst his ijycs again Hashed 
flerceTy, ‘ I would not toUuie them; and if the iambs are to bo slain—’ 

‘ P6ace, .Daniel,’ returned 1; ' (jiod sees not us man aces/ Well, Sir, 
tlTe pirates boarded Us, and then commenced aperies of the most diabo¬ 
lical outfag(‘s that infernal ingenuity could invent ^nd perjictrale. No 
resistance was offered; for it would have been useless. The passengers 
Ver5 taken into the cabin, and tortured to make confession wliere the 
monc\ was {^ineealed. It was in vam they endeavoured to appease the 
\^ietc*iie,s, by resigning every tiling. Some articles of female apparel 
were discovered, and the pirate chkjf, luikface concealed beneath a black 
mask, made signs to one of his followers, who demanded wliere the 
oymers w'ere. 

“To the honour of the seamen, tliey resisted every attempt to wring 
the secret from them ; .bul ou<? of the passengers, a poor weak terrified 
lad, unde» the expectation of saving himself, betrayed their hiding place, 
and tln^iext minute his throat was cut, and he lay a corpse upon the 
deck. Never sliall 1 forget the I#ok ot Daniel vvlien his wife and daugh¬ 
ters were brought up ami tried to run to him for protection. Emm'a was 
just at the age of ripening beauty ; and Eliza was nearly as tall as her 
sistSr, though not so well favouretl in feature. A motion from the chief, 
and‘they were seized by some of liis fiends in human form; and when 
Dadi^l would have, rushed forward to att(3mpt their rescue, a blow from 
the chiefs sabre cut him down. Then ascended up to heaven wild shrieks 
of horjror and supplications for*deliveraiice. 

There, loo, stood my innocents—the wreiciies, could not they spare 
infancy ? Oh*no! their feet were swift to shed blood altliougb it were 
the iTlood of babes ! but I cannot speak of them, bir—they are sate in 
ttfiother and a better world—whilst I !—ay, the hour of retribution will 
come. When Daniel recovered sensibility, it was to see his daughters 
4orced over the side into the pirates' boat; and as they clung to their* 
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mother, who held them with an inseparable grasp, the tendons of hef 
arms were divided by a sif^p weapon; and as they still embraced, 
ruffian drew his knife across my sister's throat, and she was 'a quivering 
corpse. Daniel was lash^ down to the ring-bolts—powder was placed 
• round him, and exploded, to make him confess that money was some¬ 
where in his keeping. For myself I was suspended by the wrists in the 
•main rigging, and oh God! jfill the scene never pass away from 

my eyes?—tiiere,*Sir, I saw my Aildren practised on by every hellish 
device ; and the», too, in«my sight—the fcight of a father—the remorse¬ 
less villains butchejiTO them.” > r 

Here he ceased fcr a while, entirely overcome with the horror of recol¬ 
lection, and his canvulsive sobbings seemed as if they would rend his 
breast. In a sh«A time he grew more calm, and proceeded 

“ It would be a sickening task, Sir, to detail all the atrocities prac¬ 
tised by these devils. Murder after murder fu]iow^d in rapid succe^s'iop, 
and then they commenced plundering. My poor brother looked at me, 
and there was, or at least I thought there was, an®cxj)res8ion of reproach 
upon his countenance as he mournfully shook his head ; but he could not 
speak, as the wretches had cut out his tongue. 

“ Throughout the night did this scene continue; and it grew more and 
more dreadful when heightened by intoxication. The pirate cixief never 
removed his hideous mask—he had returned once to tlie schooner, but 
remained only a short tirtie; and when he came back, poor Daniel 
cast loose, a rope was rove through a bl.ock upon the main-stay, a noose 
was put round his neck, and he was run up to it till his convulsive throes 
ceased, and he was lowered down to recover. Three times was th‘ia 
repeated ; but the ihiWl time had efTeclually terminated his suflerlngs, and 
he was thrown down the skylight into the cabin. How 1 contrived to 
escape I can hardly tell. I remember being cut down and falling to the 
deck, where some one dragged me to the companion-hatch y and as they 
raised me up for a launch down the ladder a voice whispered in my ear, 
‘•There's a sail in sight—hidfe yourself, if you can.* Tlie next moment 
I was precipitated below, and in a few minutes, finding no one in the 
cabin, I crawled to the place wliere you found me, and sunk into inse*i- 
sibility. You see the manner in which I have been treated t but God 
will yet grant me strength for the hour of retribution. I have prayed 
for it. Sir—-the groanings of my spirit have ascemded up to the throne 
of Omnipotence ; I have implored with the pleadings of faith—tbrJ 1 feel 
assured my petitions will be answered.’* 

There could be no doubt tliat the schooner had made the frigate out 
before we had caught sight of her, and thus was enabled to gain a con¬ 
siderable advantage, “ What sort of a man is he you call the pifate 
chief?" inquired 1. 

“ Of his features I can say nothing; for they were concealed, and con¬ 
sequently it was impossible to ascertain his age,’* replied the mate; *' but 
he was of middle stature, well built, and active. Every signal or sign 
he made showed the heart of a devil." 

l^hat night it fell calm, and for three days we drifted at the mercy of 
the currents. Sometimes a light air of wind would tantalize us, but it soon 
subsided again; and as our stock of provisions began seriously to decrea&e 
1 put the tnen upon short allowance. But this was not the worst—our 
water was nearly gone,-and under a vertical sun this was no joke. On 
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the ftiirth day, however, wc got a fine breeze; and as the frigate did not 
^ppaar I determined to run into the Ha\^flna to obtain victuals and 
water, and the next morning we were safe at anchor within the Moro 
Castle, afld all hands busily at work. Unfortunately I had no papers to 
&h()W*iny autliority in taking charge of the snip; but, by one of those 
occurrences which are especially ordained, I happened to have my pocket- 
book,•containing my cornmission, aAia depositicfti.was taken ^efore the 
authorities of the actual stale of tlie ckse. The Spani^da used many 
pretexts for efoubting and disefediting the evidence otj^iivself and my 
men, for the purpose of/eizing the vessel, but the CTiglisTi and American 
official residents promptly came to my aid, apd we were allowed to 
remain unmolested. Medical assistance was obtaineikfor the mate, but 
persuasions could induce him to go on shore. V 
1 had landed early one morning to exjiedite the labours of tlie men, 
and fueling faiigued, entered a collecliouse to obtain refreshment. Whilst 
sitting at tlie table a young man in a JSpanish unJresH naval uniform 
approached, and, stiffl^saluting, me, took liis seat on the opposite side, 
liis age appeared to be about five-and-twenty; Iiis face was remarkably 
liandsoine, and tlicre was a sort of careless recklessness in his look which 
charagterised a tar of the old English school—in fact there was nothing 
of the ypaniard about him but his dress, and 1 very soon became con¬ 
vinced by liis manners that he was a countryman. His beverage was wine ; 

as lie raised the tumbler to Jiis lips he uitcred*in good English, though 
\nlli somewhat ol an Irish accent, “ Signor teniente, your heallli.’* 

I bowed in token of acknowledgment; and a conversation ensued, in 
which he announced liimself an Irishman l>y birTli, but nearly the whole 
of liis existence bad been passed in the United States and Spanish 
America, and he was then in the personal suite of the Governor, with 
flie funk of a First-Lieutenant in the Navy. His manners were ex¬ 
tremely enga|fing; but there was a sort of hardened bravado at times 
^a]^out him wliicli strikingly contrasted with liis usual gentlemanly dc- 
j^ortment. We talked of our sev^al na#iuital Scrt'ices, and his obser-* 
vations manifested acuteness and intelligence. The capture of the 
Vijjikee by tlie pirate naturally engaged some portion of our attention, 
and lie Imtened to tlie details with much earnestness. At length he 
j)roj)osed a walk througii the cRy ; but this 1 politely declined, urging 
the necessity for ni)^ speedy departure for Jamaica as an efficient 
excuse.✓The fact, however, was, that 1 did not like to commit myself 
with a man of whom 1 knew notlWng, and J was not pleased at seegig a 
seaman in any other uniform than lliat of his natural country. He. 
accompanied me, however, to the boat, and looking upon tlie six men 
thalRvcre at work, paid a high compliment to their admirable appearance. 

• “ How many such hav^you in the frigate?*’ inquired he. 

1 Implied, “ Three hundred and twenty.” 

“ BuUyou have more than these in the Yankee,” said he; strong 
as they^are, they areJbarely sufficient to handle her.” 

** They do very well,’* answered I, somewhat evasively. “ I have no 
wish for more; -especially as the frigate will, no doubt, be somewher^in 
the nSii>hbourhood looking for us,” 

I should like very much to run to Jamaica with you,* said he ; 

“ the Governor, I think, would grant me permission, if you would give*^ 
me a passage. When do you sail ?** 
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I told him, on the following day, if possible; and he was peij^ectly 
welcome (6 a passage, * ^ . • i 

“ Well, then,** added'he, “ I will obtain leave of absence, and be on 
board in the morning so we parted. ^ 

I completed all my arrangements, and by night was ready fot sea, 
intending to take advantage of the land-breeze in the early part of the 
dawn to rj^ake an^offing, ' Accor^gly, soon ‘after sunrise we hid bail 
upon the ship the anchor was purchased, and we stood out, A canoe 
came alongsid^ and a note was handed up by a neg^co, who instantly 
shoved off again. It was from my acquaintance of the coffee-house, 
stating the failure of his application for leave ot absence, and wishing 
me a pleasant passage. 

The mate had-^een very carefully attended to; and as mbst of his 
injuries were of an external nature, he found great relief from tile 
applications prescribed by the doctor; nor was his bodily strjjiigth 
much diminished. He was a tall, robust, muscular man, apparently of 
great physical power; but he belonged to that* enduring sect founded 
by William Penn, whose object is peace and good-will to all. 

We rounded Cape St. Antonio capital style, and tlicn hauled u]) 
for Jamaica ; but we had light baffling winds and calms tdl iiearly 
abreast of the Isle of Pines, and then we liad it more steady. 

It was curly morning—the ma&ter*s-umte (he was an Irish youth of 
the name of O'Brien) h&d the watch—and I was soundly sleepiiig^m. a 
mattraas upon the deck, dreaming of hgme, when I felt myself roughfy 
shaken, and O’Brien, with staring eyes and eager look, exclaimed,— 
“ By the powers but alfe’s there again, Sir.’* 

“ Who’s there?”'inquired I, jumping up in a hurry, and ^bsorving 
the men using my glass to examine somelhinff to windward. “ What 
is it, O’Brien T ■ 

“ Why, then, it’s tlie devil herself, Mr.-,” replies’ ho ; “ she’b 

got away from the old hooker, and will be down upon us before we ciyi 
'say pase,'* ' ^ 9^ *■ 

I went to the gangway—took the glass, and directed it towards a 
sail in-shore of ua. There was no mistaking her rig, or the rut of k\vr 
sails : a curious sensation crept over me—it was the Black Blood¬ 
hound, and she was standing out towards ua The almoaphere was 
rather hazy; but I sent a man aloft to see if he could discovet^'any other 
strange sail, and he reported several small craft in with tlie luwd, and a 
vessel of some kind or other on the l^e-bow, but he could not make out 
. what. 1 communicated the circumstance to the American mate, who, 
so far Iroin feeling alarmed^ expressed considerable satisfaction. “ I 
shall die, Sir,” said he, “ but the hour of retribution is at haiid.^' I 
called the men aft, and described to them the inevitable consequence of 
falling into such murderous hands, and demanded whether they .would 
stand by me in resisting to tlie last. 

“ If you'll ownly give orders, Sir,” suid Jackson, advancing .a little 
before the rest, “ we'll hould on by you fo'r a Highland moon ; and J’m 
bloss'd if we don’t larn the scoundrels a trick or two afore we’ve done. 
Won't us, boys ?” ‘ 

A brief assent announced their willingness, and we instantly coln- 
• Vnenced preparations for defence^ 1 had found a couple of 19-puunder 
carronades in (he \\o\d whilst at Havanna, and got them mounted 
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There.was plenty of powder on board, but no> shot; and all bands set 
impediately to work to collect langridge olkll kinds to atone for the 
deficiency : iron hoops were broken into small pieces—glass bottles 
were in feaJiness—spike-nails—in short, everything of an offensive 
naturd that we could gather was tied up in canvas of a dimension to 
enter the muzzles of the guns; and each man amongst us had his 
muskdt, a brace of pistols* a bayonet>^nd cutlass * J gave the American 
my musket and bayonet, reserving my other arms to niYgelf: and thus 
we prescnted'a formidable littld band of fifteen, expecldtag an attack of 
probably more Jhan seventy, Hut wlien I considered tlAt 

“ Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just,” 

I felt but little apprehensions as to the result. The awning was spread 
o^r the quarter-deck, and 1 directed the stops to be cleverly stranded 
•fia that a strong jerk would bring the whole of it down together. Our 
caxrdflades were loaded, and secured in a-inidsliips, just before the after¬ 
hatchway, so that we miglit, on seeing which side the pirate would lake, 
bring them both to b?ar togetiier. A shot from his long gun, that 
passed over us, was a warning lo heave-to; hut we still carried on, to 
gain as much time as possible, and ipducf' him to bedieve that we were 
under^reat alarm. 

May I request a favour, Sir T' said Amos, in a tone of eaniesl 
solemnity. 

^If it does not interfere with my arrangements, you may ask, and 
have all that 1 cah do for you,** jeplied I. 

“ ‘It*B only to let one of the men reeve a line ^irough tliai block upon 
th? mainstay. Sir," said he, pointing aloft to xh^ block at which Ins 
unfortunate brother Lad been suspended, and which still remained in its 
original position, though 1 had ordered its removal. You may deem niy 
request a strange one,'* added he : “ but grant it me. Sir; Jackson, here, 
will lend me fffhand, and you shall see that retribution will have its day.’* 
certainly did not much heed twliat his intentions were, for my 
tjjoughts were otherwise too busilyVnga^d*; but J* told Jackson lo get* 
the rope rove, as much as anything to satisfy liim, and as there seemed 
toJfee a sort of mysterious communing between them. Another shot 
from the Schooner jiassed through both topsails; but as the weather 
began to thicken I still rarried on, thougli without the smallest hope or 
expectatiofl of getting Away. In another quarter of an hour she ranged 
under o»f lee-quarter, and poured in a broadside, which, however, in¬ 
jured no one. My brave fellows Itad anticipated lier movement, and the 
two carrouades were promptly at the miaship-portft, covered over with .. 
the boat's sails. 

“fio —the siiip, ahoy,’* exclaimed a voice from the schooner; heave- 
to, arid send your boat aboard directly.” 

“ ay. Sir,*' afiswered aloud; but whisperingly added—“Stand 
by, my men—square the main-yard lubberly-fashion and then aloud— 

“ Back.the main-topsail.” • 

My orders were well obeyed—only a few of my men appearing; and 
the pirates, fancying that we had but little strength, and knowing that 
there were no guns when they were last on board, crowded the nettings 
and rigging to have a look at us; they were so close that we could hear . 
even the tread of the men upon her deck ; when suddenly luffing-up (as*, 
schooner had forged a-head so as to be abreast the fore-chanhets), 
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I gave the word “ fire.” -The carronadea were admirably pointe<^, and 
the execution they did exffJded my most sanguine expectations. 
schooner filled her topsail, and stood on till she brought us in a fine 
with her stern, and then Ijpr long gun was pointed abaft, and cut us up 
most miserably—the shots ploughing the deck, and tearing and rending 
everything before them—but still without wounding a single individual; 
for, excen]t myself an^ fhe Vnan at helm, every soul else was in thti hold. 

I concfuded^hat ^le meant to sink us; and as some of the shots 
struck the shi^^elow thaibreast-hooks, siie made a gO{,)d.6eal of water : 
but the men wdre pompt with such materials,as they could find for 
plugs, and there vi'as no immediate danger. Finding, however, tlrat we 
made no further resistance, he got out two large boats, and going about, 
kept them out sight to windward, and stood towards us till lie got 
within half a cable’s length of our vveather-bow, when he again tacked, 
and the boats, filled with men, shoved ofif to board us. Hastily scanning 
the armament with my glass, I distinctly saw the pirate cliief in a black 
mask, and should have taken him for a negro, hbd not Amos exclaimed 
in a suppressed voice,—It is he—he comes—and the hour of retribu¬ 
tion has arrived.” ^ 

My carronadea had been reloaJred, and my gallant fellows, w,ith in¬ 
credible speed, dragged them forward to the middle port, which was 
closed. It was a moment of fearful excitement—the boats were close 
to us, nearly under the bows—when open flew the port, and they^ot 
the full benefit of the discharge—killing, and crashing, and wounding. 
But we could only fire one gun before the wretches were scrambling up 
the head, and on t&' the fprecastle. I had retreated with my men 
to the larboard wai6t, so as to place the long-boat between us and the 
assailants, and directed them to be sure of tiieir aim, and fire—they did 
60, and ten of the pirates fell to rise no more, “ Now lads,’* shouted 
I, ‘‘ your pistols and cutlases, and the day’s our own.’* We made a 
desperate rush, a sharp hand-to-haT^d struggle ensued, and we were the 
•victors, having the Black Floodbound himself among the prisoners. 
In an instant the American darted at him, tore the mask from his fate, 
and I beheld the handsome features of my coffee-house acquaintanc;^ at 

II avanna. I had not a moment, however, to bestow upon tke recogni¬ 

tion so as to renew our intimacy, for about a dozen men had crowded 
back into one of the boats, and were making off on their return to the 
schooner. The second carronade, however, speedily supplied^the place 
of that which had been discharged, aad, pointing it myseif, I awaited the 
dispersion of the smoke to ascertain the issue. On its clearing away, I 
saw the boat filled with water, and the men who yet lived were swim¬ 
ming around her. " ^ 

A loud shout abaft now attracted my attention, but the smoke froVn 
the gun still clung to the rigging aloft, yet t could indistinctly ^ee the 
American and Jackson, and several of the men, clustered together at 
the gangway, and fallowing the direction of their looks up to the main* 
stay, there was the body of the Black Bloodhound, writhing in the 
convulsive agonies of death—Amos was right—his hour of retribution 
had come. 

I hastily ran aft to stay this illegal execution, but was too late—^the 
^ carcase which but a few minutes before had been full of life and anima¬ 
tion, now hung^suspen^^d without motion—the vital principle jiad fled. 
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,Anidfi kneK upon the ^deck, the blood flowing freely from fresh 
pounds he had received in his breast and on hia head, and presenting a 
moat’ghastly, spectacle. “ Lord, now let t% servant depart in peace,’’ 
uttered he#in a low but fervent tone ; “ Thou hearclest my petition, and 
hast granted the prayer thereof, blessed be thyNioly name.*' 1 shuddered 
to hear the Deity addressed in terms of gratitude for the indulgence of 
, revenge, and should hav» expressed^my disgust* but a shot from the 
* pirate came crashing through the bows—and Amos lay at my feet a 
headless corpse. » ^ * 

“ The schooner means boarding, Sir,** slToutc^ Obrien. “ Up 
helm,t* cried I, running^aft—“ tend the braces, men, and trim’ the sails, 
as she gathers good way.” The ship payed off, and the schooner, ob¬ 
serving our manoeuvre, gave us a broadside, that scratched two of my 
out of the book of life, and wounded three others. I must own 
that a sickness of heart came over me when I witnessed this destruction 


of^o Tnany of my gallant band ; but Jackson suddenly aroused me by 
a shout—“ the ship, Sir,—the frigate—hurraa, I knew ould Ironsides 
(the name by which the Captain went amongst these men) wouldn’t 

leave us—hurraa boys!—every b-y rogue on’em will be strung up 

like inj;ons.*' 

I looked, and there, sure enough, was the dashing craft emerging 
from the fog, under a heavy press, and coming down to our rescue. 
One of the pirate’s boats was yet lying undej: our bows—the frigate 
. was too close for#the schooner to get away ; besides,'the master-spirit 
that-had ruled their actions was* no more ; so manning the boat with 
six men, Fprepared to board. In another quai^cr of an hour 1 stood 
upon the •pirate’s deck—no creature was fo be sebe, but mangled dead 
and wounded lay in all directions. I brought the vessel to the wind, 
lashed her helm a-lee, and then went into the cabin, urged by an ir¬ 
resistible impplse, to ascertain the fate of the young females. 

They were there—the eldest was sitting crouched in a corner, her long 
T5ir hanging over her nock and Ifosom^ aud her, eyes wildly glaring^ 
^ith unnatural ferocity. The youngest was extended at full length, with 
head resting in her sister’s lap, and her face turned up with a fixed 
expression on the countenance of the elder. T spoke soothingly, but 
4he only answer returned was amhysteric laugh—alas ? one was a maniac, 

» and the oUier a corpse! 

The ^ats from the frigate boarded us soon after, and my command 
was transferred from the Yankee Jo the schooner—tlie body of the chief 
still hung at the mainstay, nor would Captain —— suffer it tb be 
lowered down—and a fair breeze springing up, we steered for Jamaica;- 
and^ntered Montego Bay with the human sacrifice still exposed. Up¬ 
wards of forty of the pirates had been killed or wounded, and the rest 
expiated their crimps on the gallows. The young surviving female of 
the American family never properly recovered her reason, but she in¬ 
herited *the property of her fatjjer, and lived upon it many years, refus¬ 
ing every offer of marriage tkat was made to her. 

The uncle and niece were buried in the same grave. The planters 
very iiandsomely presented me with a valuable gold-mounted sword, Wnd 
the men with ten doubloons each : the beautiful craft was purchased 
into the service, raised upon, and spoiled; and the body of the pirate 
chief, enclosed in an iron frame, was suspended from a gibbet just above 
high-water mark—a signal instance of just Retribuxiox, 
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Of all uncomfortable bivouacs, this [at Trompeter’s Drift] was the 
worst; the 'ground selected was on the top of a hill, about 400 yards 
from the Fish River,^ 'It was bare!y dark, ere'it commenced raining in , 
t<H'rentsand ^e state of discomfort may be imagined. The men, and 
most of the olwcers. having no clothes but what was^on their persons, 
and there-bein J no bush to afford shelter from /he windf its benumbing 
effects were keenly felt. * 

Morning at length dawned, and presented a cheerless sight. Groups 
of hungry mortals in vain labouring to light fires, whilst theVet wbnd 
resisted all attempts at ignition ; and, as if to prove the truth of tne 
adage—•* Misfortune never comes single,” we Were greeted wit/i tjie 
tidings of no biscuit or spirits remaining, and that the river had 
risen during the night—so much, as not only tb be totally impassable, 
but its water to be hardly drinkable, except by those who had nothing 
else. The Fish River, owing to the thunder storms in the mountains, 
often rises twenty or thirty feet in the course of a few hours, falls as 
rapidly, and again rises as suddenly. 

Oh! ye members of the Temperance Society, would that ye had 
shared our bivouac on tins accursed spot! The quantity of earth car¬ 
ried down from the upper parts of the .country, with%e large portions 
of the river’s banks which these sudden and violent freshesf naturally 
detach, form a sort of,^quid i,nud, so that, although the river was fuTly 
forty feet deep, I do* not exaggerate when I say that its streafn was as 
thick and black as the strongest chocolate. All who have ever seen 
the Fish River swollen will bear testimony to the truth of this assertion!!! 

This day (6th) Colonel England departed for Grahait/s Town, to 
make his report in person ; leaving, the remainder of the officers t'' 
ruminate over the pleasures ef tough beef and liquid mud. But 
there is an end to everything, so was there to this; as on the next 
evening (7th) we were surprised by the arrival of Colonel Smith »r^d 
Major Cox, who informed us that a force of 400 men, and one B-pounder 
gun, were on their march, and might be expected the following day. 
The next morning the bivouac presented a more atiimating appearance*; 
and as the river continued to rise, and every prospect prescntedStself of 
our rjsmaining here some days, we set-to work to erect temporary huts 
of tiie mimosa bush, as a sort of shelter from the dew, which in all hot 
climates is as heavy as rain. 

The river continuing to rise, Colonel Smith was under the necessity; 
of reconnoitring the enemy's position from fids side, and making his 
arrangements as well as he could from the information of those who, 
from having had farms on the river, were well acquainted with the local¬ 
ities of the country. At last, on the 10th, the impatience of all was 
allayed by the river beginning to fall; and* the next day (11th) it was 
deemed fordable. 

Accordingly, at seven p.m., the troops crossed, after some delay, and 

end 


* The hott^ dsy I ever experienced in South Africft^-ia hot blowinff wind 
tlouds of dust almoit eqpugh to suffocate even a cameh 
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ip tw(f separale columns—the one under Mjgor Markham, 72nd Regi¬ 
ment ;* the other under Captain Halifax, V 6 th Regiment—marched in 
clireclion of .the Kloofs, at the bottom of vhich they were to halt and 
wait for etinrise^to attack. The cavalry and guns had already proceeded 
along the road, towards the Chesie River, in\rder to get in rear of the 
Kloofs, and thereby cut olF the retreat of the enemy (that is, as far as 
is possible with savages)*; while Uieutenant-Colonel Somerset moved 
on the right from Kaffir Drift; and Lieutenant-CMotlel Epgland, who 
had marched^to Commatrey’s Drift with 200 Kgen, advantSed on the left: 
thus the operatjoits were* simultaneously carried on throi*gh tl^ whole of 
this vpide and extensive bush. 

The^different divisions arrived on their ground aboi^t twelve at night; 
a%d the men lay down in silence, being almost amongst the enemy. At 

hour before sunrise the march was resumed^ through paths and bush 
impervious almost to all but the savage, and those who from profession 
or* ll(^*e 8 ^ity were now employed in the difficult task of dislodging him. 
Indeed, were it not foia the services of that able pioneer the elephant, 
many jiarts of these dense and. thorny forests would be absolutely impe¬ 
netrable—as, choked with underwood, and interlaced with rope-like 
creepers, it reijuired the greatest exertion to force a passage through them. 

Daylight, however, partially smoothed over difficulties ; and the deep 
lowing of the cattle in the bottom of the wooded ravines, mingled with 
the loud and almost incessant barking of the numerous Kaffir dogs, was 
a certain indication that our work was not far off; while the distant 
booming of the cannon informed us that the attack had already begun. 
Tkvowingthe men into the bush, as an exnerieilft^ huntsman throws off 
;it a covest side, we commenced our share in th^abours of the day. 
Tlie t?nem> fought well, taking every advantage of the difficulties of the 
•oKiUry; in some parts making an open and determined stand ; ni 
others using gvery bush as a source of annoyance. Rut they soon found 
the superiority of tlieir ojjponent—whether on the open, or in the thicket; 
'aiul after a most fatiguing work froffn foiy;* t« eleven a,m., we at lengtii, 
(Merged from the bush, driving the cattle before us; and on reaching the 
ajmointed f)lace of rendezvous were joined by Major Gregory and the 
blirgher liorse. In about two hours tlie whole of the force was collected, 
and wo liad the satisfacUon of finding ourselves in possession of upwards 
of r>0(>0 h%ad of cattle,.and many horses—having inflicted severe loss on 
enemy, winist ours was comparatively irifling- 

1'Jie Kaffirs, liowever, althouglAdiscoinfiteil, were not dispirited ; and 
like experienced soldiers, some of ihimi placing themselves in ambush 
near the only water in the neighbourhood, picked off every man who' 
apptf)ached ; whilst others, creeping unobserved within some yards of a 
group of officers, who were resting themselves on the grass, fired into 
tlie nitdst of them, hut forftinately without eflect. 

Having cleared these tliickets of the few stragglers who remained 
therein,*the coluiim marched ajpng the heights in the direction of the 
Guanga, at which rivulet we arrived at eight p.m., and then commenced 
the troublesome and annoying task of securing the cattle for the night; 
but, A>rtunately for us, we found an extensive Kaffir garden*, fenled 

—---------— — - 

* A Kaffir garden is no more than ih© ground scraped with* a hoe, and sown wit^- 
pumpkins and corn. • • 
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in with thiind'ea bush, cafjable of containing, the whole/ so lighting 
fires ttround;'and planting Jentries, we began to attend to our own* 
comforts. . f . • ^ 

iThe boldier’s is a life wl^ich, with its many pleasures, !s accompanied 

• by numerous and counteracting evils; and although we know that war 
is a game of danger, and that the eventful profession we are embarked 

• in has a tendency to biunt our feelings (to ascertain degree) lizards 
those unavoidable*an^ oft-occurring accidents attendant on it, yet his 
feelings must be torpid, iiKleed, who is not affected, anc^ deeply, too, at 
the death #f a brother-soldier (officer or privat^j who*fays by the hand 
of a comrade, however unwittingly ; and a melancholy accident of this 
nature I have now to narrate. 


It appears that the column under the orders of Major M'Leffn, liaviwg 
reached the place of destination, found that the bush was so thick, thirt 
the Major judged it expedient to advance unlH lie came to an open 
space, where he halted. The two companies of the 72nd were drawn tip 
at quarter-distance column, vvitli the few mounted Hottentots, wiio 
wpre along with them, under Lieutenant Sutton, 75lh Regiment, on one 
flank, and their officers in the interval between the two companies. 
Sentries were posted; and every precaution having been taken which 
experience and professional knowledge dictated, the men lay down. In 
about an hour after, a private of the 72nd, either talking in his sleep, 
or suddenly awakening, ■still labouring under the effects of a dream, 
gave the alarm of the enemy, and seizing his firelock, discharged it. 
Instantly the two companies started on their legs, and fiiYJ a volley 
into eacii other—be^jlOered from their alarm—not knowing what tli^y 
were aiming at, or e^en what they were doing—each supposiMg that as 
the other was firing, he must do the same. They kept uj) their deadly 
discharge for some moments, until the voices of their officers being 
heard above the tumult, discipline regained its sway, and t^ic men came 
to a sense of the awful consequenejis of tlieir alarm, by observing the 
mangled remains of four ofthe^r conrrades lying beside them, whilst tlie 
groans of others plainly showed that the fatal effects of their fire hafl 
not been confined to these alone. 


The next morning (13th), having given the cattle over to Colonel 
Somerset's’force to be driven to Kaffir' Drift, ,we marched along the 
waggon road, through the rugged defiles known by the namecof Trom- 
peter’s Poort, to our bivouac on the Fish River, where the waggons had 
been,left with the supplies, and arrived lat6 at night. 

The next morning at sunrise we were surprised at hearing very heavy 
firing in the direction of Colonel Somerset’s bivouac, which continued 
for some hours; and supposing tfiat the enemy might liave made an 
attempt to recover their cattle, Lieutenant Wade, 72nd Regiment,- waS 
despatched to know the result, which turned*out to.be tlie Boers ^firing 
at Hartibeasts —parturiunt monies ridiculus mns na^citur, 

'This evening (14th) we prepared to cross the river; as Colonel 
Smith, conceiving that he had not achieved anything as long as ihe last 
of enemy remained in the bush, resolved to attack them again ; and 
at seven o’clock marched—the infantry at the ford below the biiouac, 
while the cavalry, moving about three miles higher up, passed at a deep 
and rapid drift, and struck off into the Kloofs, taking a direction leading 
to the'rear of the position which the infantry were to attack at.sunrise?^ 
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After a long 2^(1 toilsome marclit being (for Jllie most pari) forced to 
Ipad odr horses, owing to the steepness of tiie hills, we at length halted 
dbou^ half-pqst twelve o'clock until three ne^ morning (15th), when the 
march was resumed. Tlie enemy had, however, discovered the inutility 
of their remaining any longer in these fastnAses, and the greater part 
had fled during the previous night: those who did remain, however, 
were determined not to yield without*resi8tance, and in many parts made 
a resolute stand, but without success, and afler somb hours* wfrmishing 
fled in every direction. . ^ * 

The whole of \he troops assembled at twelve at noon, having cap¬ 
tured ibetween S,000 and 4,000 head of cattle ; and although the skir¬ 
mishing was not«as warm as it had been on the previous day, yet the 
la^pur waathe same, and the difficulties to be surmounted equal, if not 
myre formidable. 

Having collected hia forces,' Colonel Smith placed the captured cattle 
in Chafge of tlie boers (Dutch farmers), under the command of Major 
McLean, to be conducted to the Guanga, whilst, with the infantry, he 
retraced his steps, scouring the Kloofs and bush, down to the bivouac, 
at whioili he arrived about nine at night, after a most fatiguing day's 
work on the men, as they had been marching from three in the morning 
(with an interval of only two hours), and during this time luul been en¬ 
gaged with the enemy, struggling to overcome the difficulties before 
mentioned, and suffering from the effects of heat and thirst; the former 
of which was suffocating, especially in the Kloofs. 

The catUe, in the meanwhile, ‘proceeded along the ridge of heights 
overhanging the Keiskamma; and fortunate for the officers in 

charge that the enemy was so scattered* and diiflieartened as to be 
unable to make any attempt to recover it—had they ^ (even a 
small* number of them), they must have been successful in regain¬ 
ing the grcajer part; as the boers, unaccustomed to any sort of 
control, abandoned their charge, and scattered themselves over the 
tountry in search of water, whilst many qf them quietly rode on to the. 
pfhee at which they knew we were to halt for the night, leaving above 
2,000 head of cattle to be guarded and driven by two officers and five 
JtMfftentots, The next day (16th), about three o’clock p. m.. Major 
McLean arrived at Troinpeter's l^ritt, with all his charge. The heat of 
the day had been excessive, which, added to the exertions of the 
officers to keep anything like order or regularity amongst the boers, 
and the labour and fatigue of cattle-driving (which no one knows 
but he who has been thus employed), made the bivouac appear like a 
haven of rest. But this it was not to prove at all, as Colonel Smith, 
who was departing for Graham's Town, gave orders for the cattle to be 
driven ten miles further, both for the sake of better pasturage, and the ne- 
cessily'of removing them ffomtbe neighbourhood of the bush. Ac^rd- 
ingly, at four o’clock p, M., the whole of the boers and irregular Hot¬ 
tentots, under commapd of Lieutenant Sutton, 75th Regiment, proceeded 
with the cattle, which amounted to above 5,000 head; and, ere they 
had been an hoiur m roufe, a scene of indescribable confusion twk place. 
The line of march, on account of the number of the cattle, and the nar- 
ro\Yfies8 of the path, occupied above two miles, whilst the want of officers, 
added to the utter contempt with which, at this stage of the war, the,^ 
boers treated all authority, rendered any attempt to keep order useless. 
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* It is the custom of tt^boers, whenever they are retur^ng frofn any 
flervio«»*and indeed on all^casions of festivity, such as birth-days, &c/ 
ttf display tlieir delight by fffeqjient discharges of fire-arms; and'here 
Commenced a general fip^amongst them, which was taken Wp by the 

. Hottentots, many of whom were excited hy the* sniali quantity of 
spirits which had been served out to them at the bivouac; and this use- 
‘ less expcpditure of ajimwifnition continued aboVe an hour. Neitlftr en¬ 
treaties, ootli!]^ or CiotVa, couKl put a stop to it—and indeed the last 
remedy .was not advisahie—-as the boers, from their.generally living 
sOlely’m animftl food, are a stout athletic rac5^: vvhire Hottentots, 
ih tlteif present humour, would have thought nothing of lodging the 
contents of their firelocks in the body of any who slioikd cmploy.it. At 
ISYrgtb, some hours after dark, we arrived at the place appointed for Uie 
bait; ^nd, after a labour of an hour and a half, to coltect the cattle, 
t$hich had Iteen necessarily divided into clumps for the purpose of 
beinr^ driven with greater ease, we at length succeeded in gelling*lh?m 
together; and, ns usual, lighted fires around them ; whilst the dull and 
useless boers employed themselves in attending to tlieir own comforts ; 
and, deaf to the voice of authority, would not render the si ighfbet as¬ 
sistance. , 

The next day, having marched at sunrise, the same scene was re¬ 
peated, but, fortunately, was of shorter duration, owing to the amnuini- 
lion btx^orrting soon exhausted; and here was proved llte mischievous 
effects pf such useless firing: as Captain Tyssen, 75th Regiment, who 
Was on his march from Commatrey’s Drift, knowing that the rattle were 
also en rou^e, and sj^osing^ us attacked, made a flank movement tv»r 
otfr Support—thereby giving his men an unnecessary march of seven 
ibiles. About eleven o’clock we were overtaken by the remainder of 
Ibe troops under Major M*Lean and Captain Halifax who had left 
I'totnpeter’S Drift at twelve o’clock the preceding night: ami, after a long 
ind toilsome day's march, we arrival in Graham’s Town at seven o'clo^ 
•f. Hr., having completely driven thtf enemy from a position which he 
bitbeito had deemed impracticable to any but himself, as he had never 
^f«n British troops enter bush before—taken immense herds and floqks, 
and caused Win severe loss; whilst ours, altliougli trifling, when codi- 
pai^ Co that sustained in European warfare, whs greater than had been 
dxperi’^nced In any former contest with tlie'Kaffirs — amounting to 
fourteen kHled and twenty wounded. This, considering the enemy’s 
Want of skill in the use of fire-arms, may bo considered as severe. 

, ^ The loss of the savages could not be accurately ascertained, as their 
cuatom ts to conceal their dead as much as possible. But from the ac¬ 
counts of two Hottentot deserters, who came over to us duritf^ the 
dperatipns, it must have been immense, as has since been proved'from 
tbe he^s' of skeletons found in the bush, and also*from the confeksion 
pf the Kafiirs themselves since the peace, 

* t 

--- 

. *,KaUi(>n>af spirits to the Hottentots was only half a gill, and even that aerveJ 
to koako. them troublesome ami noisy for a few hours. f, 

t Th^e oifieers had turned out for our support, on hearing the firing tho day 
before. It the old fable of the wolf, the wolf. * 

t 
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* NA doubt- you have all heard of Pripca Ru^iert’s bay in the West 
Indies, aflrl of the two Cabrites; but if not/Ijow am I to describe them 
to you ? Mayhap though you have seen Cork harbour and the Cove; 
well, then, barring there's no Spike Island, or Haul-bowling, or Cove 
town,*wiih its holy grourfd, or the river Lee, with its smiling^ banks of 
Glanmire and Black Rock, not forgetting Mick O’Brfen’s .steam-boat, 
or Monksto^ Castle and the Giant’s Stairs-<^barring alf these trifles, I 
say, Prince Rypert’s ba^ and Cork harbour are as likef each other as 
two tfggs. As for the Cabrites, it is only an outlandish name for a 
mountain of roclfs and stones, trees and bushes. , 

Jn one t)f these Cabrites, right over a swamp, or what in Ireland we 
call a pretty turf bog, lives the Juinbi snake, and a terrible sarpint ha 
is j ibr although the ncagers call him a snake, in my mind he is no 
more a snake than I am, hut a downright sarpint. He is hs big as a 
barrack, or, what’s plahier to you, who have never travelled in foreign 
parts, as an Irish cabin ; and Ire lias two combs upon his head—one of 
the brrghtost gold that ever bore his Majesty’s picture, and the other of 
the be^^utifallest silver, for all the world the moral ditto of the big soup- 
tureen when it is polished up for a company day at the grand house. 
His body is as deep a scarlet (save us and bless us !) as the priest’s 
boy’s vcstriicuts, and his tail branches out with •feathers just like a pea¬ 
cock’s, only ten times as large. Sometimes he crows like acock, and 
it’s then tjtc thieving rogue coaxes all the little turkeys and fowls, and 
dift’ks and chickens into den, and a fi]\e feast makes of the poor 
^disconsolate creatures, Sometimes he sings like a crapaud (which is 
the French for a frog—not your dawny half-starved frogs you have at 
Ifom^, but lively able-bodied chaps that the planters often catch and 
clap under a «art to draw home the sugar-cane from the fields) ; when 
hf; tunes his pipes in this way, it’s j;hen the simple sheep and goats are 
sgduced by the sarpint. There’s ifo escapirtg him-*-for man and beast* 
are all fish that come to his net; and if any body looks at him, so sure 
a&^he does, his liead turns and he goes walking round and round the 
‘Itfountain ftntil he drops down dead from fatigue. 

I only heard tell of o®e pcrsoli who came face to face with the jumbi 
snake. His name wasf Fagan, a soldier in the 6Uth regiment—one of 
tlie boys of the widow Fngan, who kept the Cross Keys near the Cur* 
lagh of Kildare. Well, one finc»8ummer’s evening-^not that there is 
any winter in the Indies, for it’s always as hot as Mrs. Cifsey’s kitchen- 
when she is vexed—Mick Fagan was drinking with some of his com¬ 
rade^ in the canteen (which means in Frtnch a shebeen house). They' 
were'discoursing of the Cgfragh, and the races, and ould Ireland^ when 
a friend began to talk about the Jumbi snake—“ Ah, then, what are ye 
speaking of?’’says Mick. So the other up and told him about the 
sarpint,, and about the two combs on his he^d, and about his crowing^ 
like a cock, and how nobody*had gone face to face with him. ** Oh, 
then," says Fagan, ’tis I am the boy that will pay him a visit," 

» Wirt you ?" says one, and “ Will you ?” says another; and “ 1 dart 
yo6,’’ says one, and “ I dare you," says anotlier, Do ye ?” cviea 
Fagan—“ I’ll hould ye a bottle of ruin"—for in that desolate place yoiA*^ 
►i«)uld*not get even a crapperof whiskey for love or money—rUhcmld * 

Q 3 
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ye a bottle of rum,** says Jie, “ that 1*11 sbal^e Lands witjTiLe 8&rpin| 
this bles^d night !** “ Doi^ !*' cries all of them ; and down they sat,/ 

and drank the rum, forMirwt ]vas all the same whether they dra4ik it* 
afore or after, no matter wno won the bet; besides, if any hatm came 
.to Fagan, it was but fair^hat he should have his share of the liquor 
beforehand. So, when they had finished, up jumps Mick—“ Good 
• nigiit, boys!’' says l>e; it’s tinde for me “to be goingand sure 
enough office weftt, with a hop, step, and a jump. “ Good luck attend 
ye !** cries alPof us; and by the same •token we sat^doWn and took 
another bottle to wish him success. * * ^ 

Now what he saw that night he often discoursed of to me afterwards, 
and although sotpe people say he was dreaming, and others he was 
drunk, my mind is he told nothing but the truth ; but fair play m a jewel, 
BO I’ll give you Mick’s story, and as near as I can in his own words,, 

MICK pagan’s story. 

When I left the canteen,** says he, “ the spirits and courage was in 
me ; and good reasons why, for 1 had been drinking plenty of ould 
rum, and I never knew fear in all my born days, except when Father 
Murphy used to catch us playing hurley of a Sunday after mass, and 
which was clean against the rules of the clargy. The night was fine 
and clear, and, of all nights in the year, what should it be but the 
blessed St. John's eve, when the fairies and good people go walking 
about as much as they please. By the powers, thinks I, if I had re¬ 
membered this afore 1 started, 1 would'not have made the bo^; for my 
mother (rest her suul^ always told me it was unlucky to be walkiifg 
about of a St. Jobn’/eve; and moreover I had not even a slip of witch • 
elm with me. But the drop was in and the wit was out, so on 1 went 
as bould as you please. I soon passed by the ould artillery-barrack—a 
dismal dark-looking building it is, and where both ofIlc;«rs and men 
used to die like rotten sheep—and on I came to the government-house. 
•Why they should call it a goveanment-house myself can’t tell, for I neve*r 
saw any governor in it, except some rusty muskets and old swords; 
and I kept as far as I could, you may be sure, from the hole where (jie 
black mutineers of the neager regiment was buried : but for cerlaiir I 
beard a great rumbling of bones. Mfiybe, says I to myself, the poor 
creatures don’t lie easy—and how could they, fotihcy got na Cliristian 
burial, but after they were blown to smithereens their bodies were 
thrown in a heap into a big pit, andcstones and rubbish pitched over 
them, and not one mass said for their souls. 

“ At last I reached the north-west lines and the guava bushes. Now 
these same guavas means strawberries ; not that they are like our sti'aw - 
berries, but big limmons growing on trees as large as a two-year-oulu 
potatie. Here 1 began to ascend the hill, and hard work I had,o.f it; 
for the path was bad, and some heavy rains liad lately fallen on ; so I 
went slipping from right left, just as if 1 was in liquor. By-and-by 
1 reaches the guard-house. Now betwixt the guard-house and a 
powder-magazine is a steep flight of narrow stone steps; and after 
getting up them, you come to the flag-way that leads to the highest 
battery. The place was here as dark as pitch ; and 1 don’t know how 
}t was. but something whispered me, ‘ You’re a mighty great omodhawn, 

‘ Mick'Fagan, to be hunting after sarpints and varmints on a blessed _ 
kt John’s eve,* But I would not regard the warning i and as a fahiC 
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^Beart^ever ^on a fair lady, I put a bouick face on it, and dashing up 
Hhe &|eps, ran along the path, and never cr&cd halt until 1 came to the 
battery, .Here tliere was just enough’ofwght to let me see the bay 
lying as quiet and calm as a big duck-pond, and the mountain they call 
the iJarber's Block, with its fairy light—although some people say the 
light js only tlie neagera hunting fdr crabs, for in this country the un¬ 
natural beasts of crabs leave the salt water, and rtin £lway jgdjlivanting 
and rollicking among the trees, and the mountains. At my feet lay tlie 



The sell reminded me of the bay of Dublin, and the mountain of the hill 
oTHowIIi, and the swamp brouglit up the sweet bog of Allen; then 
fallowed ihc Currag}\ of Kildare, and the races, with Mr, Caldwell’s 
‘ Whalebone* and Colonel Batlersby's ‘ Limerick Lass,’ and my poor 
mother's cabin, and little brothers and sisters, and the days far and 
gone long afore I listed—the thoughts came tumbling upon me like 
friends to a wake, when what should I hear but a cock crow ! However 
this did not disturb me ; when again another crow comes louder than the 
first ofle. ‘ Why then bad 'cess to ye for birds,* says 1 to myself, ' it’s 
mighty early for ye to begin to wake/ when up rises a murthering big 
crow, as if all the cocks in a fair had but ouc^ voice.. This at once 
brought to my recollection wliat I came for, and 1 was preparing to 
move, when somebody just ncar*my elbow says— 

^ * Go6d night to you, Mick Fagan.’ • 

“ ‘ Good night kindly, Sir,* says I, ‘ wlfo ever ye be/ 

“ ‘ Do you know who I am V says the voice. 

, “ l^low I suspected this was the very identical sarpint, so I detet- 
n)ined to spe^k fair and easy to him. ‘ No, sir,’ says 1, ‘ how should 
I, having never had the pleasure of hearing you speak afore, and, be- 
^jides, the night is so dark 1 can't you^ Jienour/ > 

• “ ‘ I have caught you there, Mick Fagan,' cries he—‘ you see me 
well enough, only you pretend you can’t/ 

And ljue enough for him, for I could disarn a big black thing like 
the pictui;es 1 have seen of the oorkadales right forenent me. 

** ‘ Did jou ever he£y:*talk,' continues he, ‘ of the Junibi snake, and 
his two combs?’ 

“ ‘ Sometimes I did, my lord/ jsays I; ‘ but I never heard mortal 
man say a bad word of him, but always that he was a well-behaved civil 
gentleman of a sarpint, and much respected by both rich and poor, and 
one that attended the mass and patterns mighty regularly.’ 

• “ ‘.Oil bother, says the pinkeen when he swallowed the salmon—do 
you see a pickaxe in^my eye,’ cries the Jumbi, ‘ that you think to come 
over mfe with your blarney ? But would you like to see my two combs ?” 

“ It was then, you may be sure, I wislied myself clean and clear out 
of the drvil's claws, for 1 though*! it was down the banks with me. ‘ Oh, 
sir,’ says I, ‘ it ig not the likes of me that would wish to give any ge]^- 
tlemansthe trouble to show me his combs, or anything else belonging 
1o lym; but if it is pleasing to your honour, as the night is so dark, I’ll 
. just run down to the barrack and fetch a light up in a jiffy/ 

“ By this means I thought to escajKj, but the villain was too'cute 

* SWp, Mick/ says he^ ‘ 1 will not trouble you to go so far; sure I 
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have got eyes of my dwii!«inu 1 you can see with them ; ifebkles, J nau^^ 
entertain you before you and send you a different way iiome/ from 
the one you came up/ J * ’ * 

Oh, by the table of war, thinks I, this is coming to the point, as 
Larry Tool whispered to his bracket hen when he was spitting her; 1 
am done for now entirely, becauscl knew well there was but o^e rood 
down the mountain,"and that was the one 1 had come un, and moreover 
1 wondered hbw I could see with his eyes, and not with ^ly own ; but 
the murder wa$ soon oul, for he opened two Jjig saucer eyes, that the 
.cunning chap had kept close shut afore, and tliey were for all th^world 
98 if he had fifty lanterns of all sizes and colours ehiiyng away in each 
,of them; the pface about us was us bright as the noon day^and I felt 
the Ite^t just as if 1 was standing toasting forenent a roasting kitchen 
ffre. On the top of the sarpint's head were the two combs of burnished 
gold and silver, and covereil with diamonds, and emeralds, andrpearls, 
and all kinds of precious stones, 

“ ‘ Do you see my two combs now/ says Inc snake, ‘ and did you 
ever look ui>on the likes of them afore V* 

“ I see them quite plain, my lord duke/ answers T, ‘and they are the 
grandest I ever clapped my two eyes on, barring the one iny laely, Mrs. 
Uattersby of Kildare, used to wear in her Jicad, wlien she went of a St. 
Patrick's night to the Lurd Lieutenant’s feast at the Castle of Dublin/ 
.No sooner was the words out of my mouth than I wished them back 
again, for I feared I had vexed him. - 

** ‘ Mrs. Battersby’s‘comb/ says the snake—‘ how dare you compare 
Mrs. Uattershy’s comb to 'mine ?—is that the thanks I get for my 
trouble and civility to you? to talk of an ouid battered comb and my 
beautiful ones in the same breath ; why then bad luck to your ^chopU 
master, Mick Fagan, who did not teach you better manners.’ 

** Now when I heard him abuse the mistress’s comb, and remembered 
the many good glasses of.wlpske/'J had from her, my blood rose, asid 
I cried out, ‘ You need not be in such a pucker, my fine sarjnnt—M:s. 
Battersby's comb was neither battered nor broken ; and us for your 
own comb, 1 believe it is nothing more than an ould tin hoop v^h 
some glass beads stuck in it/ ^ 

But I had better have kept a civil tongub in my head,^for his eyes^ 
blazed out like a flock of gas lamps, his body swelled up with rage as ' 
big as a church, and hitting me a ^ick with the butt-end of his tail, lie 
shouted, ‘ Take that, Mr. Fagan, for your pains in coming to see me ; 

I told you i would show you a new road down. Good night and safe 
home to you, my boy/ And then he set up such a crowing and lapghing 
as if he was ready to burst his sides for fun. 

“ Well, the first blow sent me right on the top of the*magazii)^, and 
as the roof was round as an apple, 1 spun helter-skelter off of H again, 
and away I went just like a hurley ball down the hill, knocking again 
this rock and upsetting that one—now. tearing through a strawberry- 
bush and then rolling soft and easy through a marshy j)ool, and may bo 
ihe crepaus and crabs did not gallop out of the way—the creatures 
were bothered outright, not knowing what to make of me. Oi^ce I 
caught at a prickly-pear bush, but the thorns soon made me let il go 
aginn. At last ). had nearly reached. Uic bottom, .when I came bounce 
slap upon some soft thing like a cushion, that gave a great crack a ^ 
splash. * Qb/by this and by that/ criefe a voice that I knew to fee U' 
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frog's-^' by t^^is and by that, my back is broke into pieces of chancy! 
•^pon nty word, Mick Fagan, it’s pretty divat^ipn you ar^ after.whenyou 
won’ttlet a decent man lie quiet in hia bed, but you must be jumping 
upon hiiTfc for sport; never mind, my lid,Ibut* I’ll report you to the 
Captain in the morning.’ ^ 

What happened after this I know not, for 1 be'came insensible, but 
the n^t morning I was found by eerjeant Roijey.in a dead faint, lying' 
against the canteen wall, when, sliaking me by the aliouldevt he says, 
‘ Why then^our soul to glory, private Fagan, you choo6%d a mighty' 
snug place to sleVp in. Where were you out of barrack^ all last iiight,^ 
and aivay from*the company’s drill tliis morning ? Stand up, my man, 
and let the provost—that’s the French for ax no questions—put his neat 
li^le khaj^ack on your back, and take a musket in ybur list, and walk 
about fur the next two hours ; it will prevent your catching could and 
the night dew and mor/iing air settling in your stomach, and giving you 
fever and agy.’ ” 

J. U. S. Club. L. S. O’C. 


A NAV\L EPITAIMI. 

IIiiHE peaceably beneath this old oak tree 
Two sailors sleep; 

For years they wander'd o’er tlie fickle sea, 

And braved the deep 
All feailessly. 

They heard the cannons roar in deadly fray, 

When Nelson lost his life, but won Ihe-day; 

And France and Spain, • 

Their banneis humbled and themselves distress’d. 

The British ensign candidly confess'd 
Pride of the main— 

% Of flags the best! 

But not alone amid the baUle’s strifa 

A foe tliey’ve metV- • * * 

The gale has seen them struggling for their life, 

Storm staysails set, 

• And mischief rife, 

When baffling leaks th» carpenters provoked, 

Ajid pumps by !#wallowing overoiuch got choked 
'Midlieavy swell, 

It might be said, whene’er she lurch'd a-lee. 

So dropsical Irom snction^would she be, 

“ All’s tvell —all’s uH/ /'* 

Malum in sc. 

« 

Peace and old age at length brought promised rest ; 

They anchor’d here; 

“ The turf lias lightly on the gallant breast 
That ne’er knew fear 
* When danger press’d. 

* Now, safe from ragin^^^storm or battle’s din. 

Their souls, redeem’d by Him who knew no sin, 

, * Find calm reti eat; 

And when all bodies from the general wreck 
Are muster'd by llie angol of the cheque 
Their souls to meet— 

First upon dock ! •' " 

i@ct. ci, 1836. _ .Tjsremiah Jjsw^lblock* 
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STEAM COllStUNICATlON WITH INDIA. 

Till precise nature of th^lation subsisting between Great Britain and 
Indii has been the subject of disputation. The controversy turns upon 
' the meaning attached to the word colony. Dr. Johnson has defined it— 
A body of people dra,wn.from the biother country to inhabit a distant 
* place.’' Mr. MiU disputed the accuracy of this definition, and showed 
that in numerous instances the word was used with a greater^atitude than 
Johnaon's authority wou]<> warrant. When the Frenct^-Protestants 
fVom persecutioh in their own country, and settled in gijeat numbers in 
England, thw answered precisely to one part of the definition quAed— 
they were a body,of people drawn from the mother country to injiabit a 
distant place; but no one ever thought of regarding the weaverr of Spitrl- 
flelds, or the denizens of the Seven-dials, among whom the wicked hero of 
Monsieur Tonson frolicked, as forming a colony. , . “ 

Johnson's definition, again, is silent on the subject of government. «A 
large portion of North America was originally settled by a body of people 
drawn from another country—England. While they remained subject to 
the parent state, these provinces were regarded as colonics. Having cast 
off their allegiance and set up a government of their own, they were no 
longer considered in that light, and no man would now speak of the British 
colonies of Philadelphia or Virginia. 

Further—colonies settled by one country have frequently, by conquest 
or treaty, been transferred to another. This is the case with some of the 
West India islands, and‘European settlements in South America; and 
these possessions are spoken of as English, French, Spanish, or Dutch 
colonies, after the natiop which has present occupancy. The Greek 
colonies, indeed, had their owi} government, and were independent of tiie 
mother country, and the Homan colonies were betllemenls of Roman citi¬ 
zens in the midst of a conquered people; but in our own times, we clearly 
mean nothing by a colony but a portion of territory separated from lha 
parent state,lint dependent upon it. It matters not whethej the majority 
of the people trace their origin to the mother country or not. In North 
America the great mass of the originnl settlers were British. In Australia, 
*which is still subject*to the British Crbwn, the case is the same. In Ind'A 
the people are of a stock entirely different from those by whom they are 
governed. But India may, notwithstanding, be regarded as a colomal 
possession of Great Britain. In the West Indies the majority cf the inlrk' 
bitants—the slaves—are not of British descent; and if the islands which 
they inhabit are entitled to be considered Britfsji colonies, is India, 
although the condition of the people is entirely different. The accident of 
slavery or freedom cannot affect the question. The essential characteristic 
of a colony, in the modern acceptationf of the word, is not the derivation of 
, its people from another country, but its existence in a state of dependency 
vpan another country. 

India, then, is a colony. And what a magnificent idea does thiS fact 
excite of the grandeur, the spirit, the physical energy, and the overpower¬ 
ing mental mastery of the country whicii thuS hold$ within her grasp an 
empire so extensive, so populous, and so rich. The race of philosophers, 
who set facts at defiance, and spin theories out of the.ilimsy wel) of their 
own brains, may proclaim that the conne^qn is benbBcial to neither party 
‘~that we ought forthwith to abandon our conquests—apply Cobbett’i 
sppnge to the records of East India bonds, and ddbt—dissolve the 
Company—abolish the Board of Commissioners—and abandon the bun¬ 
dled and twenty millions of people under our control to be squeezed^'by 
native despots, as they ever were before the establishment of our power, 
'and would be again i( it were withdrawn. This may do ibr theorists and 
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paper-mien, bjit the practical and truly philosophical will treat such 
^ schemes only with contempt and derision. 

• Colonial dominion is an important element of political power, and is so 
regarded by all except visionaries and dreamirs. ‘ A colony is a fulcrum 
by which a state sustains its interests in disflyit parts of the world, and 
gathers strength to extend them. A widely diffused colonial empire is a • 
testimony to the spirit, the enterprise and sagacity of the country which 
has established it, and m this way such a -dominion is strength and • 
wealth. It may accord with the cold calculations* of ^he utilitarian to 
sneer at thwalue of national character; but all who have studied the 
nature and histdVy of mankind will be aware or its import^ince, even after 
setting aside aH the loftier and nobler motives which urge men to uphold 
it. Does history confirm the dogmas of those who tell us that a colonial 
empire is a source of weakness, of which a country will do wisely to dis¬ 
possess htfrself? Is Holland richer, more powerful, and more respected, 
now that she is relieved from the larger portion of her colonial cares, than 
she was when laden with them? Does Portugal occupy a higher place 
in*th^politics of the world now, than when her flag swept every sea in 
search of undiscoveretUregions ? The decline of that country, and of 
Spain, have often been alleged to have resulted from tiie occupation of 
South America. Now that the painter has been cut, and the colonies set 
adrift from the mother countries, what is the condition of the whole—of 
parents and of children ? The latter do not show any striking symptoms 
of being much the belter for the change. As far as present appearances 
will enable us to judge. South America is destined long to remain a land 
of bandits, brigands, and buccaneers. 

This, how^ever, is not the question. It is to the parent countries that w^e 
are to look for a marvellous advance in prosperity and happiness. Has it 
Jaken place, or does it appear to be in progress ? -Is there even the slightest 
indication of its commencement? Can lh& human imagination conceive 
two nations, who have once attained any degree of civilization, to be in a 
state of greater weakness, or altogether in a low^er or more degraded con- 
Mitimi, than Spain and Portugal as they exist at the present day? It is 
true that thei* condition was unprosperous before the loss of their colonies 
—and an individual possessing a valuable estate may so mismanage his 
resources as to be in a state of povei^y ; bjjt it vvould*be absurd to say that 
*hc estate was the cause of his poverty—and it would be absurd to pre¬ 
scribe the loss of his estate as a cure for his poverty. If this would be absurd 
wyth reference to an individual, it is absurd with reference to a nation ; 

whenever a country suffers its colonies to drop off from weakness, or 
—if such a case be conceivable—is so polite as to relinquish them in com¬ 
pliance with the doclrixes of philosophy, she has commenced that descent 
from which there is no return. , 

The strongest instance on the^opposite side of the question is that 
afforded by the secession of the British North American colonies from the 
mother country. But those who quote this so triumphantly should, at- 
leas^ give a fair view of the question. They should look to what Great 
Britain has gained, as well as to what she has lost. From the period wlien 
llie thirteen stripes were cpt off from the broad expanse of British domi- 
niorf,3nglaTi<i has haen colonizing and conqiiering in other parts of the 
world to an extent altogether unparalleled. vVhat would have been her 
condition had shedown in silent acquiescence with lier fate? Would 
she have been enabled to stand in arms against all Europe, led on by one 
whose transcendent talents were equalled only by the bitterness ol his 
enmity? That leader did not think so—it was the “ ships, colonies, And 
commerce” of England that he regarded as forming the principal sources 
of*her strength; ami it was to the destruction of them that he most deter^ 
minately bent the energies of his powerful mind. 

Thfi very circumstance which is frequently held up as a reason for the 
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fibandonixifint of colonies in fact, one of the constituents of theii'*valu^. 

It is said that they require*!# be defended. They do ; ana the necessity 
©f defending them upholds and sustains that military spirit without ilhiciv 
©Q country can be safe ;• buj which, from local circumstances^ would, in 
©ur own languish, if it did qft totally expire, did not our colonics contribute 
, to feed it. Military skill and military spirit are not the creations of a day. 

They must be long and sedulously cultivated, or when theithour of peril 
• comes they will be wanting. A large army at hnme excites c^stitiftional 
jealousy—%n army in'the colonies can excite no such teelhigj Colonies 
thus enable us in time of ^eace to keep up a military spirit ^thout even 
the semblance qf danger to our free institutions,* • 

The importance of colonies to the mainienance of our tuaritime ^reat' 
ness is too obvious to be insiisled on. Our colonial luid our maritime 
dominion have in»a great measure liscn together, and they will assuredly 
fall together. Colonies thus become indirect in&lrumenis cfl' defenfte 
©gainst domestic invasion. For safety at home, we should in case of 
danger look principally to our wooden walls,” and for their existence we 
are in a great degree indebted to our colonies. ® * 

The effect of colonial possessions upon the comu'*crce of a country is too 
extensive a tlieme to be even entered upon. It must suffice to observe, 
that to a nation of manufacturers like England, colonics provide the two 
classes of persons of winch she is most in want—jiroducers to siqiply the 
raw material, and customers to take off the finished goods. It is said that 
the same commercial operations would take place between the countlie.s 
if the relation of parent and colony did not exist. But it seems forgotten 
that the trade with the colonies continues in spite of war, so long as we are 
able to defend our possessions. A generation luis not jiassed away since 
England saw her manufactures rigorously excluded from the continent, and 
the time may not be far distant wlien a similar exclusion may again be ^ 
force. Now domestic trade is not liable 1o these proscriptions ; no one 
apprehends a stoppage of the trade between Sussex and Yorkshire; and 
the trade between Liverpool and Calcutta may be regarded as being almost 
a.s much a domestic trade as that which takes jilace between AVeyhifl aiifl 
Leeds. It is liable to a somewhat greater variety of accidents ; but so 
lon^ as Liverpool and Calcutta remain under tlie same government, no 
foreign foe, nor any combinatioji of fiiveigu foes, can put a stop to it, nor, 
unless we wantonly neglect our marine, subject it to any senous incoif^ 
venience. 

India is a colony—nnd its value is now perhajis likely to be bet^y 
understood than it usually has been, fror^g the interest excited fcy the agi¬ 
tation of a question intimately affecting our politjcal and commercial rela¬ 
tions with the East. For seven or eight years past, the propriety of 
establishing a regular and permanent steam communication between the 
protecting and dependent country ha^ been discussed. The advocajes 
of siich communication have now assumed a very determined altitude. 

• Money has been raised, jietitions signed, agents retained, and the 
approaching Session of Parliament is hkely to be enlivened by a^very 
brisk fire from the steam-artillery of the East. The signal gun has al,- 
ready been discharged by Captain Grindlay. This gentleman, having'Jjeen 
appointed Agent fi)r all the Presidencies, has commenced his duties by 
the issue of a pamphlet on the State of the Question as to Steam Com¬ 
munication with India. The publicatioib is concise, but it presents an 
outline of the principal features of the qufi^ion ; and it is, without* doubt, 
remarkably well limed. 

In the course of a pamphlet of less than forty pages, it was obviously 
impossible to exhaust the various topics which arise out of this intereslijrg 
question: Captain Grindlay has, however, touched upon most of them, 
e.nd by those who have as yet no acquaintance with the subject, his 
^rochitta will be found k use^l introduction. Ho adverts to the- various 
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V plans ^hich Have been proposed for carrying into effect the great object 
sought, and to the various routes which iTate been suggested. Of the 
latter, the four following are the pvincii^l :-r-lst. By the Rhine, the Da¬ 
nube, the Black Sea, Overland to the Kupljjmtcs, and thence to India. 
2nd. By the Mediterranean, overland to lhe\lnphrates, and down that 
river. 3rd. Round the Cape of Good Hope. 4th. By the Mediterranean, 
and l^ie Red Sea. , • 

The political objections to the first of these'routes so numerous, so 
obvious, ani^so cogent, that it is scarcely worth while to discass its merits 
and preponderating demerits. •The second route is also, for the present at 
least, out of thg market,^Trom the unfortunate success of Major Chesney's 
expedition to the Euphrates. From the outset, indeed, there seemed great 
reason^to doubt t^ie jn-acticability of this course; and it is highly creditable 
Major»Chesney, that though sanguine in the expectation of success, 
he never attempted to disguise tlie difficulties of the undertaking. Could 
the physical impediments have been removed, the state of the country 
would offer a very strong objection to the adoption of this route. If the 
mail is to be lost, it may be better in the hands of Arabs than of the Rus¬ 
sians, who might attach it at the mouth of the Danube; but it is better that 
it should reach its destination than fall to tlie share of either. Passengers, 
too, though they might be pleased with finding themselves on the waters 
of the great river, if they could navigate it in perfect Kccurity, might 
become nervous w'hcn they thought of the tribes which inhabit its banks. 
Ladies and elderly gentlemen, especially, might feel a repugnance to be¬ 
come butts for the improvement of young Arab marksmen, or for the exer¬ 
cise of those of greater experience; and the rencontres- by land with the 
same picturesciue persons might not always be perfectly agreeable—not¬ 
withstanding the romance attending them. Tlie Euphrates project, how- 
“TVer, is sleeping, and so is that which proposetf proceeding by the Cape. 
Indeed, the latter Is so little adapted for siearaing, that the only cause for 
wonder is how it ever found advocates wliile another route w'as available. 
irhe*route by the Red Sea has been attacked by various objections, but 
several of llyjm have vanished upon investigation ; and, probably, the only 
important one remaining may disappear upon further Inal, It lias been 
seriously questioned whether the passage to the Red Sea can bo effected 
#igainst the south-west monsoon. This Iws ftot beeTi ascertained, but tlic 
highest nautical authorities are of opinion that it may. This opinion is 
that of men well acquainted with the Indian seas, and well acquainted 
tCso with*what is effected by steam against difficulties w'hich they believe 
equa^to those presented by the«outh-west monsoon. 

There Jias been a va»t deal of discussion in India as to the selection of 
a starting-post there, and the discussion has partaken of the fiery charac¬ 
ter of the climate. Upon this incidental point, those who agiecd upon 
the main niiLsIion have divided ttiemselvcs into angry parlies. We do 
not know that any blood has been shed, but a great deal of warm breath 
has been expended, and much good ink poured out. The combatants aie* 
sonfewhat unequally matched, Calcutta, the seat of the government, and 
•the-capital of British India, being united with Madras against liltk* Bom¬ 
bay,-as the Bombiy^ ineiffecl a pride in calling their presidency. The 
question is, “ Shall the communication be dnecled lo Bombay only, or first 
to sonre central rendezvous, whence branch steamers may communicate 
with Madras and Cfclcutta,ayivellas Bombay? " Tlie latter would appear 
to be the best plan, as it would give equal benefits lo all. It would have 
the further advantage of extending the communication to Ceylon, aijd of 
bringing the line towards the Indian Archipelago. It seems, moreover, to 
be the general opinion that it would be more easily uracticable than the 
Bombay plan. On the other hand, it would be somew hat more expensive, 
and in these days of economy that is a consideration not to be overlooked, 
total amount of the expense necessaryJor effecting thp object is. 
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after all» quite trivial, ^cmding to a calculation attachled to Qaptani/ 
Grindlay's- pamphlet, it vroula fall short of 23,000/. a-year; and this js not 
a sum for which any reasoimble Government—we might almost say any 
sane one—would peril ’th^prosperily, perhaps the safety, of the most 
splendid empire upon the mce of the globe. 

* The mode of establishing the communication—whether it shall be a 
purely public undertaking, or a private one jecciving some portion of 

• the publiq assist^ce—a question of commercial or economical arrange* . 

ment, less allied to the subjects to which this Journal is ^jjpvoted than 
the others ; but it is really pitiable that there should be*any boggling as 
to the pounds, ahillings, and pence part of th^ business^ Nothing can 
account for it but the prevalence of that miserable economy which has of 
late become so fashionable, and which saves farthings while it sacrifices 
thousands. For the comfort of those who are tender upon this ppinY, Cap* 
tain Grindlay shows the strong probability that in a short time the scheme 
will at least pay its expenses; and the probable amount of them is so 
small that the extended correspondence which mtist be the resuU of a 
better system may fairly be looked to as forming a fund sufficient to 
defray it. * 

For the various facts and calculations we must refer to the publication, 
as w^e must also for a view of the numerous commercial advantages to Eng¬ 
land and India wluch the improvement of the means of communication 
between the two countries could not fail to produce. There is however 
one topic introduced which speaks to all, whatever the nature of their en¬ 
gagements, and on which a few words w’ill not be misplaced before passing 
to the political bearings of the question, 

India contains a large body of Englishmen, who have proceeded thither 
in pursuit of a variety of objects. Some of them are engaged in commerce, 
some exercising civil, jifdicial, and political functions, but the gieat^ - 
portion devoted to the Military Service, and thus upholding their country's 
honour and interests in a colony, while it is among the more distant of 
her possessions, is, beyond comparison, the most valuable. To commercial 
men the value of rapid communication is incalculable. At nresent it is 
often found necessary to incur the expense of expresses, wh^h would be 
altogether needless weie there a frecpient and steady communication by 
steam. But it is not to the* co-mmercsal importance of such an establish 
ment that we would now direct attention,but to its inestimable assistance 
in facilitating family and social intercourse. The King's regiments in 
India, officers and men—the servants of the Company, civil, military, an^l 
marine—the judges, and a large body cf the legal practitioners m the 
Supreme Courts—the bishops and the clergy—together withmagy onhose 
engaged in the operations of commerce, are European born—European in 
their connexions, their habitv, and their feelings,—European in heart and 
soul and dearest affections. Called by professional duties to India, their 
thoughts often wander homeward, while in the land from which they are 
'temporarily absent there is many an anxious wish on their behalf—many 
an eye turned eastward with devotion as fervent as ever warmed the btbast 
of the most ardent worshipper of the sun—many a heart alternately beat-, 
ing high with expectation of approaching tidings from those most lored, 
and sinking with disnppoinlinent as the frfifilment is deferred. Surely 
persons thus separated from their families, and the families from whom 
they are separated, have a demand upon our sympathies, and a strong 
" claim to the establishment of any practicable means of mitigating their 
anxieties and facilitating their interchange of communications. They have 
this claim both as men and countrymen, but when we recollect that the 
greater portion of the European residents in India are persons stationed 
there for the public service, the claim becomes infinitely strengthened. 
Separajtion from country and family are privations sufficiently severe to 
render it quite unnecessary to aggravate them: in India they are fendeied* 
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^inore sfevere by the vast distance that intervenes, and the sudden and 
serh)us*dangers to which the climate exposes^hose born and nurtured m a 
more temperate one. 

Bui if thesd reasons should be insufficient—Uf the fact of a man’s having 
devoted his life to the service of his country should be thought to afford 
cause for excluding him, and all that are dear to him, from the common 
charities of human nature—there arc ixiblic grounds which render it highly 
desiraMe that every meaifs should be adopted* to’ipiprpve the,mode of 
■ communication between England and India. It is not to be wished that 
Englishmen^ Tqdia should forget lhat they aae Englishmen—that they 
should lose the principles, moral, political, and religions, which they 
have ijpbibed irflheir owrf country—but, on the contrary, that they should 
cherish them as their best inheritance. This cannot be secured in any 
other way so effectually as by facilitating communicatioif between the two 
cotnlries fb the fullest extent practicable. The East India Company 
have formerly been sensible of this, and it has been understood—we are 
not sure that it has not*been avowed—that the regulations with regard to 
were intended as much for the benefit of the Service, by pre¬ 
serving a European spirit in it, as for the personal accommodation of 
the officer. The more England extends her colonial dominion, the greater 
will be her strength, provided she lemembers that tliey are but limbs of 
her power—that she is the heart of the system from whence the blood is 
to be dsawn that is to give life and spirit to the whole. 

We shall now offer a few words on the political advantages of establish¬ 
ing a regular steam communication with India; or rather, we might say, 
the political necessity for such a step. British India has,* on the whole, a 
compact frontier—all now appears Tolerably calm witlun: but if we sup¬ 
pose that our power is safe beyond the possibility of being shaken by either 
r oidward attack or internal disturbance, we shall fklally deceive ourselves; 
and may, in all probability, be awakened from our dream of security in the 
most urip]c*asant manner. Captain Grindlay has just glanced at tlie long 
cherished designs of Russia in the East, but constrained, we suppose, by 
tllte narrowness of Ins limits, lie has but glanced at them. They require, 

. II- -i.-j spared 

pamph- 
dissembled 

irffention of absorbing within her vortex the larger part of the Turkish 
Empire, have excited some attention; but her gradual advances towards 
out eastern dominions have scarcely been noticed, and neither the people 
"bYthis couiftry, nor their rulers, appear to entertain any jvfct apprehension 
of the danger to be guardful against. Some attempts have been made to 
arouse them, but hitherto, it should seem, in vain. Russia, there can be 
no doubt, meditates, and has long meditated, a scheme of universal Asiatic 
subjugation, and her ambition wilUiievcr be stayed imtu every spot, ol 
earth, from the Indian to the Arctic Ocean, irom the iJardaneUes to the 
China Sea, acknowledges her dominion. This is a design not to be 
achie^d suddenly, and of this Russia is aware. She “ bides her time, 
bpt she never suffers the opportunity for securing an accession of power or 

territory to pass by unimproved. v it -4 

It sliuld be fixed, therefore, in the minds of the rulers of India, that we 


ui may riot be, remote, it may\.v.v ..- v v i 

years to come, but it will arrive ; and unless it be believed men can 
be loo «arly in a state of preparation for an impending danger, the period 
of which is uncertain, we should direct all our energies to meet and frus. 
trafe the blow when 4 t descends. Look at what Russia has already 
■ achieved ! See the Turkish Empire, mouldering ^ay before her with^img 
ittfluence I Look at her encroachments ppon Persia. Behold her the 
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mistress of the B]B;ek Sea,^nd the Caspian^ an^ within a fe^ days'''marc^ 
of the Euphrates] Gombki?these facts with the recollection of Ifler am-' 
bilious and aggressive sjpirit* and ask if there is no ground for appfehem 
sioai. J • 

Our Indian territories, einensive as they are, w'ould not satisfy her crav- 
“ ing for empire—they would form a mere sop for her appetite; but they 
would be something in themselves, and they would be valued by Russia 
even lessdOn accc^rnt.oT tKe* advantages w'hich ^hey produced to n^r than 
for the injury which their loss would inflict upon us. To lose India would 
be a serious blow to the«greatness of England, under whatever circum¬ 
stances the loffi might take place: to lose it to Russia would be utter 
min to our national interests, and an utter extinguishmenf of our national 
glory. 

Russia may not proceed at first by open attack. She is at ^oast as 
formidable in the closet as in the held. She has emissaries ^ery wh^re, 
and India presents abundant materials for their employment. No candid 
and well-informed man will deny tliat the people of British India have, on 
the whole, gained much by the exchange of rulers ; but, though th^ mAuy 
have benefited, there are, of course, some who have suffered ; and these 
will afford the fuel to which the Russians will only have to apjily the 
lighted match. The dethroned Princes, their families and dependants, 
will readily listen to any one who will promise freely—and tlic Russians 
are not surpassed by any people in the world m the art of making liberal 


promises. 

India, too, contains a larger number, than most countries, of that class 
of persons who bang loosely on society, and who rise in the morning 
without any very definite notion of the manner in which the portion of 
food necessary to carry them through the day is to be obtained. Further, 
the more decent and regular classes have suficred grievous changes by ti?" 
destruction of the manufactures, the loss consequent upon which has not, 
as yet, been repaired by the improved condition of their agricultural 
resources. The great reduction of the Army, also, has acted unfavourably 
upon the people, to an extent almost equal to the financial advantages, 
by depriving them of the opportunity of honourable em|>loyment, and 
certain, though moderate, remuneration. A large portion of those, who, but 
• for the reductions, >^ould have been in the British ranks, might possibly 
have small objection toserve'any other power. They aresoldieis offortune, 
and would be able to discern little difference between Russian pay and 
British. All these circumstances give Russia the means of acting against 
the British power, and no one, it is presumed, doubts her ‘^inclination. 
Should she use them and succeed, what will be the result. Our merchants 
and manufactures will be excluded from India’, "and, by being excluded 
from India, they will be excluded from the opening markets of central 
Asia. The vast number of persons dependent upon our Eastern Colonies 
for professional support, will be thrown upon the wide world, looking, 
probably, for some compensation from an impoverished country, which 
that country is unable to afford. The proprietor of East India stocj: will, 
perhaps, have his dividend settled in the same way as the present GovernJ 
ment of Spain arrange these matters, for hi» claim is secured upon the 
territory, and when the territory is gone, his claim will be at least open to 
question : and the country, deprived of its brightest ornament, ^will scon 
become—what Portugal is now. . . “ 

It is worth something to avert these cafamities, and steam conimunica- 
ti<on offers the probable means. The power of communicating willi Eng¬ 
land in forty or fifty days, instead of four, five, or six months, as may 
happen,'may be the saving of the Empire; and if the possession of,this 
^pow'er is declined, on account of the few paltry pounds which it will dost, 
those who taitke the decision may be good arithmeticians, but they must 
be very inewpetent staitesmen. 
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^ . The’importance of sfeanj communication,Jn ,the event of disturbance, 
has b#en lu^ed oft that ground only which is the most obvious—the 
hostile intentions of Russia, But disturbance may arise from internal 
causes, and if not repelled immediately, tlieifg are plenty of waiters upon 
fortune, ready to take advantage of our weakntii.s. 

Our experience in the Nepaul war may satisfy us of this. Tiie reverses * 
which we met in the early part of that war gave courage to every 
mahgftfliit, and emboldened tliose who previously T:rpml;}ed at Qur name, 
to confederate for the purpose of expelling us trom India ^ peace was 
at last concTtlded with the Nepaulese State, somewhat abruptly, to set 
the Government at liberty to turn its arms against the herd ot meaner 
animaJs, who thought tire lion enclosed ixi the toils. There are but two 
courses for Englapd in the East—either to maintain her high position, or 
to witlnlraw from India altogether—and she must clioo;^ between them. 

•fhere i? one other ])oint on wliich we can only bestow a passing notice, 
which we the more regret, as it is iiltogether omitted in (‘apt, Grindlay’s 
pamphlet, probalily because he thought it too professional for llie general 
rca’lerT 

in the imphry before^he Committee of the House of Commons in 1834, 
some attention was given to the suggested establishment of a steam flotilla 
for tlie purpose of defence, but hy no means so much as the imjiortance of 
the subject merited. If this were carruHl into effect, steam navigation 
would be rendered directly as well as inthveclly operative in the protection 
of tlic tenitonal possessions and commercial interests of the British in the 
East. 

It was pio])oscd to substitute such a flotilla-for pait of the existing 
Bombay Marine, and the change was stated to be sanctioned by the judg¬ 
ment of ^ir Pulteney Malcolm, Colonel Stannus, and other distinguished 
' flicers of both Services. The subject has been'a good deal talked of at 
Bombay, tlie only plan we have seen •is that submitted by Major 
(‘hesney. In his examination that officer observed, “that in establishing 
a conn^m unicat ion citlier by the Red Sea or the Euphrates it would l)e le- 
qhisite io have other steamers in reserve; and therefore a flotilla of 
steamers at Blimbay would work admirably in connexion with the steam, 
especially if it were to be subslitutec^ for some of the Bombay Marine.” 

To elucidate the w'orking of thechang® as»to expense. Major (>*hesney« 
sRbmiftcd a statement of particulars. He first detailed the expenses of a 
Bombay cruiser, and the instance wliich lie took was that of the ship 
Etphinston^, launched in September, J8‘24, 387 tons burden, mounting 
eighteen guns. The original cos^of this ship was I3,0007., as neailyas 
can be calculated by the conversion of the rupee into English money ; and 
the annua? charge for ^ages, victualling, &c., GG09/. To this last sum 
Major Chesney added eight per cent, on the'onginal outlay for wear and 
tear, amounting to 1040/., and foiu per cent, for insurance, making rpJO/. 
more ; the total annual cost thus exhibited w’as 8100/. 

There were twelve cruisers at that time on the establishment, and the ' 
ontir% annual cost was therefoie about 100,000/. The annual cost of a 
steamer, according to the Admiralty returns of Sir C. Malcom, is 2965/., 
and jflje annual consumption of coals in each of the several vessels 
1100/.« The total befftg only 4005/., it will be apparent that if the facts be 
correctly,stated, the cost of one cruiser is cipial to that of two tliird-sized 
steamers. Major Chasney pointed out the advantages of such a .species 
of force *as steam-vessels would afford as a delence both against external 
and internal clangers, and expressed his opinion that it would be equally 
well ackipted to offensive and defensive w-arfare, and would form an irre-' 
slstjble support to the British power in that part of the world. 

Among other advantages he suggested that eight or ten steamers, each 
lowing a light vessel or raft, might transport eight or ten thousand txoops** 
^ any* given point along the extensive coast up the Indus, the Euphrates, 
gndothor rivers, It is noWi however, pretty certain the^t'the Euphrates is’ 
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not a river for steaming, and the hopes entertained with regard to the*lndivi 
are far less sanguine than tHey were two years ago: but the vrflue- o'f 
such a mode of transporting troops coastwise is indisputable. No enemy; 
Major Chesney remarked, " could effect the passage of a river in the fabe 
of an armed flotilla of steaiyilrs acting with those who defended it, without 
•its being known where he meant to make the attack,” and from this cause 
he inferred that the operation would be attended with greater difficulty and 

• greater loss than it had ever previously been? “Such a passage,*' he 

added, “ a% \^on lAe bkttle of Wagram could not be renewed on the Indus 
if it were defended by stea^i.” • . 

Waving all consideration of the practicability of the'Indus for steam 
navigation, it must be remembered that sea-goisg boats ^re not adapted 
for rivers, nor river-boats for the sea ; and therefore, to insure the full ad¬ 
vantages of that important discovery which is effecting such rapid and 
mighty changes in society, we must be provided with two classes of boa^>s. 
M^or Chesney proceeded to urge, that if steam were adopted as the agent 
of communication with Europe, there were strong* motives forextending 
its use to an armed flotilla. “Whether,” said he,“ we resort to the Ferstan 
Gulf or to the Red Sea, reserve steamers are equally indispensable for 
repairs; but by having a general establishment at Bombay the repairs 
would be effected there, and the packet duties taken in turn.” 

After adverting to the demands of the two lines, that by the Euphrates, 
and that by the Red Sea, he observes that “ in the case of the Suez line 
being established”—and it is now pretty evident that it is the Suez line 
that must be established—“three steamers would be always absent from 
Bombay,” and “ presuming five to be the smallest number we could have 
for other purposes, the flotilla would consist of nine.” 

This flotilla of nine he proposed to divide into three classes of three each. 
The first class, with two engines of 120-horsc power, he calculated to co^, 
18,000^. each; the second, with two engines of 90-horse power, 15,000/. 
each; the third, adapted to pirate and river service, with two^fengines of 
from .50 to 60-horse power, 11,500/. each. Fuither sums w'ere added for 
duplicates of boilers, coal-ships, depots, and a variety of incident^Ll ex¬ 
penses, as well as for two steamers at Malta, Major Chesffey*s plan of 
communication extending to that island. The total annual expense 
^exhibited was 102,00,2/. By .the redul^tion of six cruisers, Major Chesney 
calculated on a saving of 48,804/. per annum ; and from the postage oi 
letters, upon an annual income of 54,116/. The two sums combined being 
103,010/., a steam communication with Europe would be secured, and an 
efficient flotilla of five armed steamers for general purposes, nofonly with¬ 
out increase of expense, but with a positive though small leduction. 

It must be observed tjiat this confines the cotnmunication to Bombay, 
but it is still a very temptinglesiilt, and is sufficient to stimulate further 
inquiry. The expense of communication with Malta is also now saved 
by the extension of the packets to Alexandria. Steam-vessels will un- 

• doubtcdly become important instruments in future warfare; and it may 

be well for England if she take the lead in their adaptation and improve¬ 
ment with this view. The proposal of an armed steam flotilla is therefore 
one deserving all encouragement. , 

On thing is clear—in the establishment of a regular steam comrminica- 
tion between Great Britain and India there is no longer any serious diffi¬ 
culty, and there ought to be no further delay. If ppon this plan can be 
grafted one for the direct defence of ou'r- Eastern Dominions, v^e ought 
eagerly to embrace it as one of the greatest boons which the hand of science 
ever presented to our country. 

When any subject begins to be talked about, there are always a numbei 
of floating rumours too absurd to receive credit from any person who will 
^subject hiH^flUto the trouble of a moment's thought. A report has lately 
been dreulatcd that the Euphrates plan was not yet abandoned,; that it 
would still \>4 the^hosen line, and that Beirout was to be the Syrian port 
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• in connexion with it. This is of course ^nly idle talk. The harbour of 

• Beirgut is exposed, and the anchorage is b^d. • Here is a promising begin¬ 
ning. Next comes a land journey of several days, very objectionable for 
passengers, from the fatigue attending it,^and rendered still rnore so by the 
chances of robbery, captivity, and death. * These melodramatic accompani¬ 
ments will certainly not recommend it to thoSie who are fresh from Chel¬ 
tenham and the Regent s Park. Lastly come the rocks, shallows, fall^, 
floods, and tortuous windings of fhe’Euphrates, w^ith Arab shots still whiz- 
zing*about the boats. These obstacles are hithertg unsurmouuted, and td 
all appeamnce are insurmountable, for which reason, as nocther is appa¬ 
rent, thatT|(i^«niust have beeif chosen had such choice really been made. 
If there were ^cthally sifeh an intention for the purpose of benefiting Syria 
or any other part of tRe world, the object should be avowed; but this is 
not the line Ibiwthe benefit of India, nor would the people of that country 
be satisfied with it. They call for the communicatidh by the Red Sea 
^hich anords a practicable line. Its ridiculous rival does not; and an 
attempt to revive pretensions which have been decidedly refuted would 
only be regarded as ?iruse of those in power to stave off the settlement of 
tne question a little longer. As no such motive can be presumed, nq such 
design as that of clmiying to a defeated scheme can be apprehended. 


MEMOIRS OF GENERAL AND FLAG-OFFICERS RECENTLY DECEASED. 
THE LATE MAJOR-GENERAL THE HON. SIR CHARLES J. GREVILLE, K.C.B. 

Entered the service in J79G as an Ensign in the lOlh Regiment of Foot, 
which he joined in India, succeeded to a Lieutenancy by 
jirter, and in 1799 obtained hi% company. He was then on the Statt ol the 
Marnuis Wellesley at Calcutta, with whom he remained until the lOthwas 
ordered t*o join the army under Sir David Baird, destined to operate on the 
rear of the French army in Egypt. He accompanied his regiment o" jf® 
•hiarch across the desert to Cairo. In 1802 he obtained the Majority of the 
38tli Re-inftnt by purchase, and in like manner the Lieut.-Colonelcy m 
1805. He succeeded to the 1st Battalion by the death of Lieut.-Colonel 
Vassall, and took the command oa its r^urn from South America, in tne 

Jn this capacity it may be permitted to a brother officer and “lend, who 
served many years under him, to pay a small tribute of lespect. i s 
he secure*d the love and attentic^Ti of his officers, he never lost 
discipline or the respect that was due to himselt. No one 
duty shofild be performld ; but in reproving any neglect, or 
of orders, he never once made use of any harsh or ungentlemanlike lan¬ 
guage. During the time of his coiqmand there was no instance ot an officer 
being brought to a court-martial. Indeed 1 have no recollection of arty one 

having even bean in arrest. _ , i i _ 

lie claims of the non-commissioned officers were sedulously attended to, 
and many of the most deserving were provided for. One of the last “t* 
‘of gir Charles’s life was ta obtain an Ensigncy for the 
jeant' who. from modesty, had twice declined the honour lor , 

With respect to the regiment itself, I shall not fear f ^j 

was inferior to nd other, and never failed to obtain Charles 

every General Officer who in/pected it. In comm^d ^ °‘^Xs |y 

Greville embarjred at Cork with Ihe Army under Sir Arthur vveii^^^^^^^^ 

that Janded in Portugal in 1808, and was subsequently under of 

* Sir John Moore on the retreat to Corunna. The .. J a 

Walcheren, and afterwards Sir Charles . -i Hav’a teieade in 

present at Salamanca, in temporary command of General Hay a teigade ip 
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the fifth division, and remained fiiring all the subsequent operations.. At ' 
the sie^e of St. Sebastian, the command of-a brigade, and continued • 

to act in that capacity with very short intervals until the conclusion o^the 
war, preceded by the invasion of the French territory, the aqtion on the 
Nivc, and the operations on the Adour, terminating with the investment 
of Bayonne. / 

• A'S to the satisfaction he gave in command of a brigade, I need only 
bring in proof that at a subsequent period, whenjlhe reinforcements from 
America arsived in^ucb numbers at Paris, they were formed into what was 
called the 12tk British Brigade, bnt which, in point of numbers,^aslarger 
than most of the divisions. "Indeed it was a*small Army of ijWf; and the 
administration ofllus large body was intrusted to Sir (tiiar*lei^GreYille, who 
was still only a(/olonel, to which rank lie had been ]fromoted 4th June Fri 13. 

In 1819 he was promoted to the rank of Alajor-Geneial; in 183J ap¬ 
pointed to the Colonelcy of the 98th Resriment; and in ttic cour^ip oT the 
year just ended was brought back to his old regiment on the removal of Earf 
Ludlow to the Scots Fusileer Guards, which unfortunately he did not live 
long to enjoy, having suffered for some time ])rcvidusly from a lingering 
illness that obliged him io resign his seat in Pailiamcnt, and the germ of 
which he most probably imbibed at Flushing. 

Sir Charles Gieville, who was umnarricd, was the next brother of the 
Earl of Warwick, and member for the borough from ulncli his family 
derives its title. He died in London on the 2ud December, in Ins fifty- 
seventh year, and was buried in tlie family vault at Warwick, his “regi¬ 
ment, the 38th, joining the procession on its ^lassage through Weedon, 
and firing three vollies over the remains of their (Joloncl. 
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EUSSIA. • 

MANNING OK THE NAVY, &C. * 

To every Russian ship of the line a regiment, or “ equipage,’’ as they 
term it, is assigned: it is composed of 1100 officers and privates, and 
suffices to man not only the larger vessel, but the smaller odes attached 
to her, agreeably to the following scal*^:—-To a three-decker, a corvette or 
sloop ;—to a vessel of 84 guns* twp bng«—and to a 74-gun ship, a frigate. 
In this way the seamen tliat man the fleet in the Baltic amount to not less 
than 30,800, and those that man the fleet in the Black Sea to i9,H00; 
making altogether upwards of 50,000 men. The various divisions of 
the fleet are distinguished by blue, white, and red flags ; but the colour 
of the flag does not designate ♦he rank of the Adigiral in command, as in 
our own Service. The corps of officers is recruited from the tOvo Cadet 
Academies ; that at St. Petersburg, which consists of 600 pupils, sup¬ 
plies officers for regular duty, while thetfOther, which contains irom 100 t.o 
200 pupils, luniishe-s Masters for the ships. The whole of the cadets are 
embarked on board of the fleet every year, and sent to saa. The annual 
ex|iense of the Russian Navy is 28^000,000 of roubles (about 1,280,000/. 
sterling) for the Baltic fleet, and 16,000,000 of roubles (about 730,000/.) 
for that in the Black Sea, forming a total of 2,010,000/. With regard to 
the building of their ships, the Russians have merely*followed the model 
set them by American, French, and English builders ; and with thjs avail 
themselves rapidly of any inventions or jniprovemenfs made in^ other 
countries. There are scarcely any two ships alike in all the Navy, although 
the shipwrights and builders have mostly received their education in 
En^ish yards. The Russia, a vessel intended to carry 120 guns, is now 
in course of construction in the yard at St. Petersburg, and being buiJt 
with the best oak which the country affords, is calculated to last from 
1;welve to fifteen years ; but in general most of the Russian ships of war 
become' unserviceable at thp end of nine or ten. 
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• theartofVar. 

Bftron de Jomini, Aide-de-Camp GenerA to the Emperor, has just pub- 

• lishfed a new edition (bein|^ the fourth) of his “Pixels de I'Art de la 
Guerre," a work afiFording an analytical Tiewof the principal combinations 
in war, and their relation to |tafe politics. ^The first edition, published 
about six years ago, has been translated into several languages, and was 
j*eprinfed both at Paris and Brussels. A number of valuable and import¬ 
ant additions, as well as emendations, have berti made by the author t# 
the present edition, which therefore forms a still ifiore’iisetyl introduction 
than the Ibmier one to his“Jreatise on MH;fary Operations on a large 
Scale.*' jrItTs fowrth edition is printed at the c^qiensc otthe Russian Go- 
verivnent, and the Emperor lias directed that it shall be used as a text¬ 
book for the stratogetical studies of the heir-apparent. It is a thick octavo, 
and contains three plans; tlie price about eight shillings. 

RUSSIA AND SWEDEN. 

It is not to be expected that Russia should look with unconcern on the 
eflcclnsion of her millions of siilijecfs fioiiiflie great highway of commerce, 
the Atlanlic, or rest <;jpnlent without opening out to them a I'ice access to* 
regions whence the daily w'ants of civilized “-ociety are derived. In her pre¬ 
sent position the Sound and the Dardanelles, the only outlets ilirough which 
she can conduct lier foreign inteicourse with the West, are ui the custody 
of the stranger. Tt is a necessity almost ot iier independent (’xistence that 
she should at least covet the opjiortunit} ol making herself mistress of the 
Swedish p<uts in Norway - ports oi)en at all seasons of tlie sea, and from 
which, during one half of tlie yeai at least, ny.tnre aftbrds a channel of 
land communication far less costly and fully equal in facilities aud^apidity 
to a railioad*. Her acquisition of Einland was the first step towaids 
accomplishing this important object; it both Ivought her nearer to it, and 
made her arhitress of the late of Swedt^n. The possession too of the 
spleriduPhaTbonrs, or “fiords,” of the north-w'estern and western coasts of 
Norway, wtnild bring her into direct communication with every quarter 
•of the globe which is accessible to navigation, and raise her at once to the 
first rank among the Naval Powers of Euiopo, at the same time that it 
would make her uncontrolled mistress of her own commercial policy. 
The Kus.sian (Cabinet would be ir^eed wanUng iuj-liat discernment and 
•talent which it is universally acknowlecfged to possess, wore its eye not 
intently fixed upon this point. WitJi the means at its disposal winch the 
maritime command of the Baltic and the proximity of her military resources 
give it, there cannot be a doubt that Russia wdll jirofit liy the first political 
convulsion which may emliroil^lic Continental Pow'ers to possess herself 
at least (if the northcriajkil not of the southern, parts ol Norway. Manoeu¬ 
vring ostensibly on the left of that immense line whicli stretches from 
Sebastopol to Archangel, she conceals iVom view the movement which she* 
i^ preparing on the right of it—a Aovement that promises her far superior 
advantages, and menaces Europe with infinitely greater danger, than can. 
result from her encroachments in the diitction of the Mediterranean. We 
aV^"speaking from a knowledge of facts, as well as a sense of what Russia 
•owes to her own independence and well-being. She maintains a military 
force in the isles ofiAlanct in the Gulf of Bothnia, utterly disproportionate 
to any local exigencies, and almost within siglit of the Swedish shore; 
and the naval force she keeps up in the Baltic, amountins: to twenty-two 
sail of'the line, is eijually oufof proportion with any possible emergency 
which self-protection can contemplate. 

_ ; __ _ - — • 

• i;i the winter months there is at this time a dirert ami inexpensive commercial 
intercourse by laud between Levauger on the Troutheiiii Fiord and Siiudsval on th© 
Gulf of Bothnia, a distance of upwanls of ^^50 miles ; nay, even iurtber, us far 
Haparauda, lu the vicinity of Xornea, a distuuce of mure than 600* 

• . II 2 
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Here are our proofs that she i^prepared, on the first available occmsion, 
to follow up her acquisition of tinland; and it should be recollected^ too, 
that one of the fruits of the system of monopoly peculiar to the commescial 
system adopted by Norway has been to render the ties which bind the 
northern provinces, Norland and the Finmarks, to the mother-country 
exceedingly slender; in factflhey are colotftes, rather than integral parts, 
of that kingdom. Add to this, the majority, of the inhabitants are of 
{'innish, not Norwegian^descent, anJ are dependent upon Russia foath^ 
necessaries •of life,■-corn, meal, and whatever they need for prosecuting 
their fisheries 1 and this ^tate of dependence has been aggrava^d by the 
treaty of 1828, which is the basis of the exisfing intercour^e^Mlween those 
provinces and the White Sea. * H. 


AUSTRIA. 

LINTZ. 

Some time ago we noticed an experiment in fortification which had 
been made at this place by the erecting of round towers as its defences. 
«This experiment, set on foot at the instigation of the Archduke Maxf- 
milian, appears to have failed altogether, for, on a nccent occasion, heavy 
artillery having been brought against the towers in the presence of several 
officers of distinction, the firing, in spite of the imperfect manner in 
whice the guns were served, completely demolished the first tower that was 
assailed«.M|t • 

THE SACRED SHIRTS OF THE TURKS, 

Two of these curiosities are preserved in Austria; one found in the 
tomb o^Kara Mustafa, th^ Grand Vizier, at Belgrade, being kept in the 
civic arsenal at Vienna, and the other in the Cisterlian New Monastery at 
Wienerisch-Neustadt. The first of these is richer in gold-work and more 
tastefully decorated; but the last, which bears evident proof of having^ 
been worn, as part of the inscriptions on the neck are obliterated by per¬ 
spiration, is far more copiously enriched with sures (devices from the 
Koran), prayers, cabalistic tables, and talismanic formula*. Von Hammer,* 
the celebrated Orientalist, hes lately decyphered the whole these in¬ 
scriptions, which are in a very small character, and, when put together, 
sufficient to form a bulky volume of prayers. Abdulkerim Bey, Ayan of 
Pirawushta, who was taken prisoner af Varna, while on his journey from. 
Vienna Jjaid a visit to the monastery at Wienerisch-Neustadt, and, after 
inspecting the shirt in question, communicated the subsequent particulars 
to Von Tatischeff, the Russian envoy. “ The majority of these chirts are 
made in Arabian Irak, or at Bagdad ; hu*? there is only one night in the 
year during which they can be made, and this must be determined 
previously by astrologers as a fortunate one. ?S^ng this single night it 

requisite that the cotton of which the shirf is made should be spun, 
woven, cut out. and sewed, before the sun rises, by forty immaculate 
yirgins. Should the wearer of such a charmed habiliment chance to be 
struck by a ball, the mishap is evidence either that due regard has not 
been had to the exact time prescribed, or that reasonable grounds etikist 
for suspecting the immaculacy of the fkir fabricants." Abdulkerim Bey 
wore a shirt of this description at Varna, and*ascribgs his escape, from 
even so much as a scratch during the siege, to its talismanic virtues!" 

SPAIN. ‘ 

The following is a statement of the Spanish Army, according to the 
retuVns made at the commencement of 1836 :— 

STAFF. « 

6 Captain-CaleneralB, 73 Licuh-Generals, 159 Mareachals-de-Camp, beflideg almcst 
^ double that numlMr of Brigadiers, 
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^ ROYATi OVAR9S. 


ke^meuin. 

Squa* 

drons. 

Bat¬ 

talions. 

• 

• 

Uemaiks. 

\ 

k 

»y, 

1 Body Guards • • * 

1 Horse Grenadiers •• 
l^Cuirassieft • * 

1 Lancers • • • 

1 Chasseurs * • • • 

1 Artttlery • • * 

4 Infantry . • « 

2 Provincial Grenadiers 

■ i ^Provincial Light fnfantry 

Toti« . 

# 

4 

• • 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• a 

• • 

• • 

a • 

a 0 

m a 

3 

8 

4 

2' 

rXhe^lst and 2nd are Horse Ore- 
< nad^ers, the 3rd a{id 4th Light* 

\ Dragoons. • 

IfCompany. 

• 

1 Each oi these corps have in ad- 
f ditiun a troop of Tiradores. 

# 

Of 1200 men each*. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

And 1 company of the Guard. | 

22 

17 


* Till the 16th of November, 183.1, the battalions of Infantry of the Guard were 
only of 1008 men each, and those of the Provincial Grenadiers and Provincial Light 
Infantry of 826 men each. 


LINK. 


ReffimcDts. 

Squa* 

drons. 

5 CaTdlry; viz., Rey, Reyna, | 

' 20 

Principe, Infante, and) 
^ Bourbon • • . J 

1 Hussjjfs—Princesa . 

7 Light Cavalry; viz., Cas-'i 
tilla, Leon, Estremadura, 1 

4 


Vittoria, Albuera, Cata-j 
Ionia, Navarre . 

# 

1 Madrid Light Cavalry 

19 Infantry; viz., Rey, Reyna,- 
Prflncipe, Princesa, In¬ 

2 

fante, Salmya, Africa, 
Z|mora, bona, Op);flova, 

# 

San Fernando, Zaragoza, 
Mallorca, America, Es- 

a • 

. tremadura,Castilla,Bour¬ 

bon, Alinatisa, Ceuta . 

0 Light Infantry; viz., Caza-I 
. ^ dores del Rey, \'i>lunt. de 1 

• 

\ Aragon, Vol. de Gerona,> 

y Vol. de Valencia, Bai^en,! 
* Vol. de Navarra • - J 

» a 

1 Albuera . • • 

1 Cazadores delaReynuGo-l 

« • 

- bernadoia , * . .5 

• • 

f 

TotaV of the Line • 

54 

• Total of the Guard . 

22 

Grand Total . 

76 


n.it- 

talions. 

• 

Remarks. 

• 

• 

• • 

Each troop of Cavalry consists 
of 5 officers, 100 men, and 8 i 
> horses, having been increased 

a • 

f • 

to this force by the Decree of 
Nuv. 16th, 1835. 

• 


• a 

• 

57 

12 

( Each battalion has 8 companies 
\ and 1200 men. 

2 

3 

74 

• 

17 

91 



« m ^Yo'have not included the English and French LegioDS^ though coniponent parts 
, of the Spanish Army. • * 
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lRTILLERY. 

5 Regiments of Tout ^tillery of 2 Battalions each j the respeative Head-quarters 
stationed at Barcelona, Valencin^'Sevilla, Coriimia, and Valladohd*. 

3 Brigades oi Horse Artillery, at ValeiiciSj Sevilla, and V'aUddolid. 

§ Brigades, of 'J Companies Ach, uf fixed Foot Artillery, at Figueras, Mallorca, 
Malaga, Ceuta, Saiitona, aud Pumploqa, 

^ CoinpaiiieH of Obreros. , . , • 

I Company t)f Gentlemezi Cadets. 

A numerous body of Kngineer QfHcers, and • 

] Regiment of Zagfifores of 2 Battalions. • * 

42 Regiments of Provincial Militia of S Companies eac^—the Companies of 150 
men. » 

1 Regiment of Malloi^a ditto ditto. 

] Company of Fuhileers of Aragon. ' 

1 ,, Rscopeteros of Valencia. 

1 ,, Caballeria de Lanzas of Ceuta. • 

11 ,, Veterans. • * 

1 ,, Kscopeteros of Andalusia. 

Bscuadras de Catalana—14 officers, 2 j 2 men. 


Moveable. 

Cavuliy. Inluutry. 

740 25,665 


NATIONAL GUARDS. 

Sedentary. 
C.ivnlij. inr.mtr>. 

15,401) 3()0,0j2 


Total. 

infan<)3. 

l(),i4U ;S94,417 

410,557. 


Grand Total .... 

• forCk in the colonies. 

AMKHICA—18LANJI OV CUBA. 

6 Regiments of Infantry of tjie Line ; viz,, CJalicia, Napoies, Espaiia, f^eoii, Ilii- 
baiia, and Cuba—each of 1 Battalion. 

6 Regiments ot Light Infantry; viz., Ist, 2iid, Catalana, Tarragona. Barceluiia, 

Provisional, ainl Corona'—each of \ Battalion. 

4 Companies of Voluiilcers of Alerit. ^ 

1 Company of Veteiaii lloise Aitilli*ry ; 1 Company of Select Horse .^rtilleiy. 

4 CompaiueH of Vetfraii Knot Artilleiy ; 1 Company of Obreros. ^ 

C Companies of disciplined Militia Arldler;^. 

Kngiiieers. • 

f llegnnent of Cavalry -Lauceros del Key—of 2 Squadrons. 

4 Regiments of disciplined Militia Inlaiitry ; viz., Ilabana, Volunleeis of Cuba 
and IJayuino, Puerto Principe, and Cnatro Villas—each of 1 Battalion. 

2 Regiments of Militia Cavalry ; viz., Volunteers of Ilabaiiu, and Di^gouiis of 

Mutanzas—each of J Squadrons. • ^ 

.3 Battalions oflnfaiitiy; viz., Pardos Leales of Ilabaq^ ditto of Cuba^und Buy- 
anio, Moreuos Leales of Habana. These are tioops oT men of colour. 

URBAN MILITXA. 

8 Rural Squadrons of Fernando VII., each of 3 Companies, aud each Company 
of 70 men. 

1 Troop of Cavalry of Puerto Principe. 

1 Company of Pardos. 

1 Company of Moienos. 

AT PUERTO RICO* ' 

1 Regiment of Infantry (de Granada), * 

2 Companies of Veteran Artillery, 1 Company of Obreros, 2 Compaoies of disci¬ 

plined Militia Artillery. 

Engineers. 

7 Battalions of disciplined Militia Infantry. 

1 Regiment of Urban Volunteers of 2 Battalions. 

1 Regiment of Cavalry (de Puerto Rico). 

4 Troops of Cavalry of Free Moiynos. 

^ ASIA—PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

, Halberdiers of thtt Guaidia del Real Sello, of 200 men, of whom 34 are Cavalry. 

1 Regiment of Infaqtry (Key) of 18 Companies and 1000 men. 
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• .3 l^egfaients of Infantry of the Line ; tiz., ^yna, Fernando VII.* and Pihicipe_ 

• 8 Companies each. ^ 

1 Regiment of Light Infantry (del Infante)—8 Companies. 

1 Hcgiineiit of ('avalry (Dragoons of Luzoif) of 4 Squadrons and 560 men. 

8 Companies of Veteran Artillery, 2 Companies ^ Horse Artillery, 1 Company of 
Obreros, 8 Companies of disciplined Militia Aniilery, Engineers. , 

3 Battalions of Provincial Militia Infautry ; viz., Grenadiers of Luzon, Battalion 
•of Panga&inan, BattaUon do la Fampanza—forming a force of 3450 men. , 

2 Battalions of Light Infantry ; viz., Cazadores de lldcos,*aDd thtf Flucheros or 

Bowmen—each of 1000 men. • 

2 Seclion^jf*Gqpnadiers of the Marines, 150 men*each. 

4 Coinpaniei^of the Urbans of Manilla. 

A (Sirps of Invalids. * 

The Royal Military College is at Segovia. 

•The Ho^l School of Equitation at Cadiz. 

The Manufactory of Powder at Murcia. 

The Manufactories of ('lints at Zaragoza and Casarabuneta. 

^liefcFoiindery of Brass Cannon at Seville. 

The Foundery of Iron (!aniiun and Projectiles at Orbaireta. 

The Maiiufactunes of Muskets and Pistols at Seville, Oviedo, Trubia, and Bilbao, 
The Manufactory of Sabres, Swords, Lances, and Bayonets, at Toledo. 

The further information proffered by our Correspondent will be 
acceptable.— Ed. 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THK EDITOR OF THE UNITED I^RVICK JOURNAL, 


Major Mackiv^ on a rcmarlf of ihe writer of^^Rc7ninisce7ices of a 
• • Subaltern!* 

Mn. Editor, -<'onsidcring the questions between General Piet on and 
the H8th, and between his biogriy>her and myself, entirely settled to the 
y advantage of the Rangers, by nay i)re]you« observations, signed “ M,*'. in 
the April and August Numbers of your Journal, 1 should not again have 
troubled you on the subject, were it not from a remark of the author of 
ttie “ l-^iminiscences of a Subaltern,” in |)refaeing the certificate.s he has 
adduced to rebut one of the charges that had been brought against them. 
Appealing to your knowledge ol the habits o^‘ the British soldier to bear 
ban out* he observes—* It would be taking up your time unnecessarily to 
say, that tlie men of tlie 8«th Regiment would, ami tlid, in common with 
.ah the regimenhs of the Army, ejcchange tlieir ammunition for wine, when 
opportunity favoured such a piactiee; l)ut tlie point at issue,” he con¬ 
tinues, “ IS whether the story of coloured vs'ood be true or false.” 

V J^ow. Mr. Editor, il appears to me, that tins is giving up the point at 
, \ipc—denying the form, but udmitling the substance—spreading Mr. 
1-fcbmsou’s blacking ov#r a wider surface, but by no means wiping it off. 
Tins makes otlieVs as bad; but the 88th no better. Begging my old 
friend’s pardon, it may be difficult to swallow the slicks—hut surely, 
surely there is also.something rather unpalatably pungent in the spirits. 
In my own humble opinion,the painted wood is nothing : the selling their 
cartridges, ov exchanging them for aquardente. cveiything. The very 
stiwg of the statement is asse^ng tiuil they were in the habit of di!s|tbsing 
j)f their ammunition, in any way, or for any cause whatever—and not the 
'ruse by which they are said to have endeavoured to conceal their doing so. 
The former, were it true, had been the head and front of their offending 
Sijj, Mr. Editor, I go much further than does our good and able friend. 
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who, on this occasion, appeam t# me not to have* shown his usuBifea<yite- < 
ness, and general aptitude of reminiscence. 1 also, Mr. Editor, appeal to 
youf knowledge of the habits of tjie British soldier. It is, however, for a 
very different purpose, namely—to call on you to vouch for the truth of 
what I say: that although Ame bad subjects, who, more especially in 
tfme of war, must find their way into every corps, might, or did, lake 
advantage of such opportunities; still,'that, as a j^ractice with the me^ in 
general, disposing of their ammunition for wine or spirits did not take 
place in any regiment. If my friend Grattan will put his powers of 
reminiscence to the test, I aih sure he will agffee with me tjiaiiAWs was not 
the practice of IhePmen of the 88th. i 

In taking leave—and, I trust, a final one—of-the subject, permit md to 
repair an act of injustice towards the memory of a most meritorious officer, 
wholly unintentionaN^n my part. Should I have done the sam^by any, 
others, let me trust it will be equally attributed to inadvertance. 

In my observations on Mr, Robinson’s work, contained in the August 
number of your Journal. I gave a list of general officers who had served 
under Wellington in the Peninsular war, all of them, as I conceived, entitled 
to rank as high, and some of them higher, than did Picton, but whose just 
claims to the gratitude of their country, and the admiration of posterity, 
the biographer would sacrifice to the memory of his idol. 

In that list 1 have unaccountably omitted the late Earl of Hopetoun. 
Referring now to his distinguished services in Egypt, in Holland, in Portu¬ 
gal, in Spain, and in the south of France, 1 beg to ask if, among the names 
which have thrown such lustre on the British character, and British arms, 
Picton’s is to be blazoned and that of Hope forgotten ? 

If any entertain a doubt upon the subject, let them read the letters of 
the former, published by hi|^iographer, unfortunately, as I conceive, for 
the previous reputation of hishero, fortunately for the just claims of others. ‘ 
There they will find him settingiip his own military skill and jivJgment 
against those of Wellington, carping at his plans, and predicting their 
failure, yet eagerly catching at every opportunity for claiming merits to 
himself in the carrying of them into execution. Let them thej;i 4 ead the 
report of the other after the battle and embarkation of Corunna, a docu¬ 
ment which will be read, remembered, apd admired, as long as the English 
language shall be understood, ordhe memoiy of British history survive. 
Considering the circumstances under which it was written, as a composi¬ 
tion it is wonderful; but what I would remark is, the anxiety with which 
he guards against all undue assumption of merit to himself, that ,he may 
give the praise to others; and more especially do nothing tliat could in the 
slightest degree detract from the credit due to his lamented chief. It is 
only from the result, and the dispatch of Sir Davifi Baird, we learn how 
much of the merit of the day was attributable to the ability and exertions 
of himself in directing the zeal and valour of the troops. 

On the whole, it is not easy to determine whether the report in ques¬ 
tion docs the greatest credit to the clearness of his head and soundness of 
his judgment, or, by its tone of modest, generous, and manly feeling, i-r 
the truly estimable qualities of his heart. 

The skill and coolness he displayed in the masterly arrangements <v»d 
xnanceuvres, by which he was so successful in embarking his army without 
loss or molestation, in the very face of an opposing enemy, so superior in 
numbers, and with such advantages of position, must be considered as of 
themselves to constitute a triumph. They serve to place his military 
genius in the strongest and most favourable point of view. 

It was not more, perhaps, than might hWe been expected by those *.?ho 
knew him, yet it was a rare felicity which left the same individual to pay 
thk noble tribute to the fame and memorv of the gallant dead, as also to 
ba^the fiirst to repder willing homage to tne even then unequalled merit, 
as it is now the unapproaohaMe superiority, of the living. 1 allude Jp the 
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^ Earl of^Hopetoun, then Sir-John Hope, beii^ the first (if I am not mis¬ 
taken). who to a sense of duty sacrificed the punctilious consideration 
which, with v^eak minds, weigh so much, by volunteering to serve under 
Wellington, although, up to that time, he had been his senior in rank. 

Wm. Macike, Major, Unattached, 

, formerly of the 88th Regiment. 


On Naval and Military Education, 

Mr. EDiTCfc,*^-The remarks oY your Portsmoifth correspondent in your 
Number for December on the abolition of the Royal Naval (College, induces 
me to jftnd you a few thoughts on the general subject of Naval and Mili¬ 
tary Education. • 

Among ^1 nations it is acknowledged to be the duty « a wise legislature 
not only to afford inducements to its Naval and Military officers to become 
men of science and general information, but also to provide suitable means 
of Qdu(^tion for such young men as are afterwards to be intrusted with 
responsible command in each profession. The British Government has for 
the last century acknovrtedged the principle, and partially carried it into 
execution. 

The establishments at Woolwich', at Sandhurst, and at Portsmouth, are 
instances of this. In all such public education two conditions ought to be 
fulfilled*: first, it should be the best possible; and, secondly, it ought to be 
given at tlie least possible expense to the recipients. The first of these 
conditions was most scrupulously fulfilled in each of these institutions. The 
well-known scientific attainments of our Engineer knd Artillery officers, the 
•practical acquaintance with the scientific part of their profession acquired 
by those officers of the line who have studied at Sandhurst, and the acknow¬ 
ledged efficiency of the students of the Royal Naval College at Portsmouth, 

Is a complete proof of our first position, and a*substantial advantage to the 
nation at large. With respect to the expense to each recipient of such 
adjantages, wc are sorry to observe that it has of late years been much 
increase(L.,,M«t 

‘ There may be reasons for such increase in consequence of the number of 
applicants, and of other circumstancesw At present we can only dwell upon 
at|[l lament the fact. At Woolwich,•for in^ance, the*education was, pre- “ 
vious to the last six or seven years, gratuitous. At Sandhurst the sons of 
officers are still admitted oa a graduated scale; while at Portsmouth the 
students at Ihe Royal Naval College were at first limited 1o the sons of 
naval officers, educated gratuitously; then the sons of civilians were 
added ; bat still the education was gratuitous; afterwards all had to con* 
tribute: so t^at, as far as naval officers were concerned, the most important 
pait of the instiution was abolished. 

At length Government has given up the principle of providing an 
elementary education for its future naval officers, and has deprived the 
present ones of one of the most important privileges attached to their pro- 
fessii^pi We repeat it,—one of the most important privileges; for though 
many^fficers may not prefer their own profession for their children, still it 
w'as ni small boon to the veteran officer to know that his son might be 
gratuitously instructed in the scientific parts of his own profession, and 
ultimately become ag devoted a servant of his Majesty as himself. But 
now, alasj through fear^ it maybe, of over-crowding the naval service, and 
of holding out false hopes of success to the young aspirants for fame, these 
advantages are at‘an end. • 

The next question is, what is to be done ? Will Government decide and 
execute any satisfactory plan? We fear not. Still, if any plan could be 
- devised by which the sons of military and naval men could ie educated for } 
any honourable profession, with but a slight expense to the parent, it would ^ 
be,an obvious and satisfactory boon to the United Service. In the present 
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state of public affairs we oaif scarcely expect that Government wiU do any / 
tbins; on a national scale; still we may enforce the desirableness of such an 
education* if possible. • . 

With your permission, Mr, Editor, 1 will venture to throw out one hint. 
Much has been said aborf the establishment of a Metropolitan University. 
Such an institution, on proper national principles, would be most valuable. 

I su^e;est the following :-r- ^ „ 

1. Let^it consist solely of aboard of examiners in various branches of 

literature and science; each examiner appointed by Governmjpnl, and paid 
only by fees from the stiTdents examined, ^ , 

2. Let the students of various chartered colleges and sqIiooIs in London, 
in the neighbourhood, and in various country cities and towns, be pri’vilegcd 
to pass voluntary^xaminations, and be entitled to certam certificates. 

3. Let the sons w naval and military officers be entitled to pa^s examina¬ 
tions, between the ages of fifteen and eighteen, with an understanding that, 
cn^teris paribm^ they will have a prior admission to Woolwich, San^iiiirst, 
the Navy, and any civil de])artment of the Military or Naval Serv^cest 

If sucli examinations were proposed, an inducement would be held out to 
officers to procure the best possible education for*lheir sons, and Govern¬ 
ment would be better served, by having efficient and talented officers in 
all the civil, military, and naval departments of the United Service. 

The loss of the college at Portsmouth would then lie in sonic degree 
supplied. Merit would most certainly rise—an excitement would be given 
to both professions to establish and support such seminaries us would best 
fit their sons for obtaining the university certificate, with tlie hope that, as 
vacancies occurred, the^most qualified would be first appointed. 

A stimulus would thus be given to all private professional efforts toiiro- 
cuve a good, sound, anej cheap education. The Royal Naval Sciiool, for 
instance, would tie more valqed throughout the Navy—its managers wciiild 
be stimulated to make its arrangements as popular as jiossibie—its mas¬ 
ters, seeing their pupils succeed by their merits, would reap the best rewind 
of tlieir labours.—tlie number of its jmpils would speedily increaseand it 
would soon become as really national in its interest as it is yacAciT^pint and 
object. The preference, we assert, for the Army luul Navy could not rea¬ 
sonably occasion jealousy among «3ther prolessions, as these must look 
exclusively to Government fo!*piotettion and advancement. 

I beg to remain, most truly yours, 

- Navalis, 


Fordijn Servlet of ^Mh Fegimvnf, ^ 

Mr. Editor, —On reading in the United Ser’^ice Journal for last montli 
that able paper “On the Relief of Corps on Foreign Service,” I find that 
the author has omitted to include the 84th amongst tliose regiments in the 
West Indies whose former station was the East indies. 

The 84th Regiment, after a service oftwenty-five years in the East Indies, 
returned to England the latter end of tlie year 1820, and the first ^iy^sion 
of the regiment sailed from Cove in December, 1826, for Jamaica^ where 
the corps is at present serving, “ , 

Your Journal being considered (and deservedly so) a standard book 
of reference in all matters connected with the Army,^ makes m^ the moie 
anxious that you should take an early opportunity-of noticing lh\j omission 
.already stated. 

It may not be amiss to inform you that the 84th Regiment is not to be 
relieved this year; consequently it is doomed to eleven years* service in one 
of the most unhealthy colonies in the King's dominions. Is this lair J ‘ 

• 1 am, Sir, yours, &c. 

Cashel, Deeembtr» 163fi. 


Y. L. 
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The. Navy. 


' Mr. 'Editor, —As a rumour has been rife amonci^the Naval part of the 
community (as is usual incases where expectation runs high), from the 
considerate desire of the Executive to promote tlje interest of the Navy m 
prospective, as elicited by the motion of Mr. Eannerman, I am induced 
to offer a few remarks on the subject, which I have arrived at after a 
. careful contemplation of th^ matter; and which view^ inched, seams to be 
the one generally taken by the Blue Jackets in their social intercourse. 

Promotioif^ppears to be thtffirst consideration of the sanguine, and 
allowed to be a vci-y natural one too. But it is clear that^promotion, rc- 
stricteeP as it necessarily (bust be, cannot ameliorate the condition of the 
oflicers generally.« Comparatively, a few indivicUials alone would benefit 
m point'of rank, and accompanying increase of half-pa^by the fulfilment 
of "that desire—whilst the mass would remain, if nothing farther be meant, 
“ in statu with hope deferred” still pressing its incubus weight 

upon the heart. 

It is*cerfain that the expectation, lit up by the noble speech of the 
worthy Briton above alluded to, is not restricted to the mere act of justice 
(which presses almost imperatively upon the Authorities) of advancing flic 
senior oflicei^,who have borne the ** tug of war’* during the long struggles 
by-gone, but embraces the consideration of the merits of every class of 
officers throughout the Service, that even-handed justice maybe dispensed 
to all. This is not an unreasonable expectation, Mr. Editor. The various 
points discussed in the pages of your highly valuable and extensively 
patronized work, are evidences that, although a great deal has been done 
•Since the peace, there are still remaining some things which require altera¬ 
tion or amendment. Among tliese the opinion is universal, not only with 
the Service, but with the country at large, that tfie Navy, “that right arm 
of our powfr,” should be placed in the sairife parallel line, or, in mercan¬ 
tile words, upon a “par,” with the Army in all respects; for, as the 
exploits of the latter, brilliant and splendid as these are admitted to have 
been, th e world, have not excelled those of the former,—any advan¬ 
tage enjoyedr^y the one over tlie other becomes an invidious distinction, 
as unaccountable to the comprehension of plain-dealing men, as it is dis¬ 
heartening to the party whose merit has»been slighted, and thus un- < 
equally dealt with. ^ 

As there is no distinction drawn in thc^rmy between the senior and 
junior pffice|;s of the same rank, we shall only advert to that ])oint here, to 
express a hope (long generally chw’ished) that if such distinction .sJionld 
still be insisted upon with respect to the officers of the Navy, some definite 
time may b^ fixed upon When the increase of stijiend should lake place, 
for, as the measure is now regulated, it becomes, Mr. Editor, almost a 
moral debasement for an individual tp dwell on the expectation of the in¬ 


crease, by the contemplation of its arriving only on the death of his com¬ 
rades in aims! Deatii, Sir, is the common lot of humanity, it is true,— 
but Ih^lour worldly condition is only to be benefited by^the removal from 
tl^s^rth— perhaps of valued and esteemed friends, the companions of the 
days tff our i»ride—is so repugnant to the mind, that even the most selfish 
amongAis cannot enjoy the benefit (such as jt is) without some portion of 
alloy ! In the name, then, of our common feeling of humanity, let tins 
drawback* be removed. • A sailor. Sir, rough and blunt though he may be, 
is not wifhout the pale of those feelings- his heart is in the right place, 
and as susceptible of right impressions as that of any man. 

To tUe comparative view of the several ranks of officers of the United 
Strvjce, in a former number of your journal, especially with relerence to 
an Assimilation, I shall only add, that it undoubtedly seems highly proper 
that the official rank bestowed upon the officers of the Navy should, not 
be permitted to be depreciated in their general intercourse with the world, 
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through t}K instrumentality ft an inappropriate title. The inatter^> as sug¬ 
gested, seems one of easy remedy.—1 have the honour to be, Mr. Editor, 
your faithful servant, • 

Clifton, near Bristol, 1st Dec., 1836. True Blue. 


The Cap^aijia of Inv&Uds — CheUea HospitaL , 

Mr. EbiTOR,“Imiiy rambles through and about this great -metropolis 
I have gained the following information :.should you deem ifc*worthy of a 
place in your yaluable and widely circulated ^ournal^ you .Will oblige an 
old Peninsular. , v ^ 

At a meeting of the Lords and other Comipii^sioners, held at the Royal 
Hospital, Chelsea in August, 1833, it was, 1 believe, Suggested.by Lord 
John Russell, ano^anctioned by his Majesty, that six officers,fthree O.p- 
tains and three Lieutenants, from the half-pay list, should be selected and 
borne on the strength of that establishment, under the name of Captains 
of Invalids ; and, at the same time, the Board arranged that the pa 3 ^was 
to be as follows, viz,That Captains should receive two shillings per 
diem in addition to their half-pay, making the daily pay up to nine shillings 
-—that is to say, two shillings and seven-pence less than the lull pay of a 
Captain—and that the Lieutenants were to receive two shillfiigs and six¬ 
pence per diem in addition to their halt-pay, thereby giving the FJ**utenant 
sixpence a-day over the allowance to the Captain, and sixpence a-day»jore 
than the full-pay of a Lieutenant under seven years’ standing. This 
plainly shows a disproportionate rate of pay between the respective ranks 
of Captains and Lieutenants; and is it not reasonable to suppose and 
expect that the Captains should at least be put on the same fooling with 
the Lieutenants with respect to pay? We formerly had a phrase in the 
Army that rank would always Ml; but in this instance it has failed to do 
so, 1 am perfectly convinced, and there is no doubt whatever, that the 
situation was intended as a btnm to old and deserving officers, as a recom¬ 
pense for long and arduous services, and a comfortable retreat for Ahe 
remainder of their lives, and it would be so had it been in a-etn-jp part of 
the country; but in consequence of the increased expense to the officer, 
from the enormous ^rice o|' every avticle in a capital like this, together 
with a limited and insufficient allowance of coals, &c. &c., and so sniall 
an addition of pay, the 'situaion, altogether, falls far short of its con¬ 
siderate design. I have no doubt, Mr. Editor, thwt if the Authorities 
were in full possession of the facts of the case, they would no\ hesitate to 
grant those few veterans at least the full pay of each lank, namely, 11 *'. 
7rf, and 7s. Gd., with an adequate allowance of,fuel, and thus make their 
situation a comfortable one, as was the original intention.—I am, Mr. 
Editor, your obedient servant. 

London, 9th Dec., 1836. Rounds, 


Accommodation of Officers in Barracks, „ ^ 

Mr. Editor,— ft is said that something is to be brought forward durmg 
the next Session of Parliament for the improvement of the Army, f trust 
the essential matter of barracks may not be forgotten. *’ 

More with the view of inducing others to enter upon the question, than 
with the intention of going into the details, I now address you. I will 
-confthe myself to stating a few complaints 1 have to make on the subject 
, 1st. I complain of being obliged to sleep, dress, eat. and sit, in one 
room. The idea is disgusting. <* 

2nd. That my room is not weather-proof. There can be no ^excuse for 
bad wood-VOTk in this country. The wind, nevertheless, blows into my • 
room, enter^ by the windows, which arc not made to fit, and which 
admit even tm water to be blown in when it rains. 
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3rd. 1. complain, that in iiniahing my barrdl^-room none of the improved 
^aocomnipdations of the age ve applied. The locks are bad and cWse; 
the doors do not fit; and when, tnat the poorest people may have the 
comfort and cleanliness of papered walls, the duty has been removed from 
stained papers, the walls of my room are daubed over with some filthy 
mixture. ^ 

4th. That I have not a second table,to lay a |pw books, or my dressing- 
things,^pon: to make roo^ for my breakfast thep must all go to the 
-fioor. A table and two chairs are not sufficient furnitnre fdr a geiftleman's 
room. • \ ^ 

5th. That ^ch ap accoinmodation as a decent*or clean yrater-closet is 
not to be found in any barmck. 

6th. That as little regara is paid to the comfort of the men as the officers, 
1 am convinced that the carelessness of the Barrack De^rtment has sent 
m^y a soldier to the hospital, and thence to his grave<^Bathing places, 
where soldiers could wash themselves, should be attached to every barrack. 

Some old officers there may be who will think some of my complaints 
unraascyiable , because l:hey have been obliged to submit to even worse 
inconveniences in their tLpie. 1 would tell such, if there be any, (o look 
about their private houses, and note the improvements they observe there. 
1 wish to see a proportionate improvement in the fitting of barracks. 

I understand that, at Weedon, some of the officers are actually quar¬ 
tered in the covered garrets in the roof of the building! Can this be 
true? A man on service will put up with anything, or nothing—lying on 
the bare field, without even the shelter of a bush ; but that is no reason 
why in peace, in his own country, he is to be housed like a pig, in one bad 
room, such as a servant, in any decent house, would object to sleep in. 

■ The barracks are, 1 believe, under the Ordnance. It is time they were 
put into other hands. There are many more grievjances and abuses in the 
Barrack Department, which I shall, perhaps,^if some one more able will 
not come forward, at a future period submit to you. 

17th December, 1636. K. 


•N-.. The New Cojistabulary Appointments. 

Mr. Editor, —The appointments to the new constabulary ibree in this* 
country being, I apprehend, completed, I wisb, through the medium of 
ypftr valuable Journal, to make a fewVemaiHs relative to them. When the 
Constabulary Bill’’ passed the Lower, but previous to being submitted to 
the Upper House, circulars were addressed to the different regiments in 
Ireland, to ascertain what officers would avail themselves of employment in 
the police; and of course the prospect of half-pay, with the addition of 
situations ami emolument g^uivalent to their own, induced many to come 
forward, and the offer of service from numerous valuable officers was the 
consequence; but, Mr. Editor, why all this expectation raised on tiptoe? 

I believe I am correct in stating that rib appointment of a single officer from 
on full-pay followed. 

This supposition was, and a very good one, that Colonel Kennedy, wish¬ 
ing to divest himself of all party, solicited the assistar^^ of Sir Edward 
Blakeney, who, having just returned from a tour of inspection, could readily 
afford hkn much informjition respecting the merit ofthe different candidates. 
Unfortunately, in this instance as in most others, good intentions were made 
subservient to the all-absorbing desire to advance the interests of party. A 
general police force in England being on the eve of formation, surely many 
of the officers already alluded to would be great acquisitions to it. In con¬ 
clusion, it were sifperfiuous in me adverting to the defeat of the object' 
copternffiated on originating the Irish police, or to the efficiency or ineffi¬ 
ciency subsequently developed, as the whole will unquestionably become the 
*subject of early discussion on the assembling of Parliament. Should the 
above hasty remarks not trench too much onyour space, 1 beg their insertion. 
Ireland, December 2nd« 1836* > - . B. 
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CORRESPONDENCE FROM^HE PRINCIPAL PORTS AND STATIONS. 

Poi'tsmbuth, December 21st,*1836. 

Mh. Editor, —Owing to cqntinued bad weather, attended by gales 6f 
■wind from W.S.W., there have been scarcely any movements among the 
King*s shipping since my^st communication, except the arrival and depar¬ 
ture of the Lightning steamer with blankets and clothing for the Marines 
and Legion on the norjh (fBast of Spain, and the Wolverine, on ftjfonday, 
from Sheerness,*to vaait orders. 

The Incolistant was to have sailed for Plymouth under orders for any 
service that may be reqiflrod of her; but'lO.OOO stand of arms have been 
put on board, fi.nd the wind having drawn roi/nd to north, ’she had sailed 
this afternoon with them to Corunna. The Sefpent, as 1 told yol* in my 
former letter, put to sea, on her way to the W%st Indies^ but at Cowes she 
got foul of an Anf^rican ship, injured her own bowsprit, and was' oblieed 
to return to Spithead to have a new one. A day or two after, wliile with¬ 
out her bowsprit, the temjiost of Tuesday, 29tli November, occurred (all 
the papers have teemed with it), and most Irefnendously it blew from 
W.S.W., and it is believed has not been equalled here since a s^orm in 
1824, when his Majesty’s ship Wellesley was dri^n from her moorings in 
this harbour, and got ou the mud at the north end of the dock-yard. 

From 10 to half-past 11 a.m. it blew a hurricane ; the barometer fell to 
28° 8' (in the gale of 1824 it fell to 28° 60. and dming the squall, the Ser¬ 
pent, m consetpience of violent pitcliing, lost both her masts; abd what 
was of more importance, two men were knocked overboard and drowned; 
two others severely bnnsed and injured, ami several others more or less 
hurt. No doubt Ihe brig’s being deprived of her bowsprit, did considerably 
add to the want of requisite security of her masts ; for it is generally, 
believed the runner-tac^cs broke, and tlie foremast went hrst and earned 
away the mainmast. &;c. &c. Providentially most of the people were 
employed in the fore-part of the vessel, or the loss of life woul^ have been 
awful, most of the gear falling on board. The most prompt assistance from 
the dock-yard, w'ith three boats trom the Inconstant, went to her^ The 
instant the weather moderated, and the wreck of masts, yar^lg,j^e.. being 
dowed into harbour in the course of the evening, and the brig having had 
her ])o\vder taken out, was towed ajongside the sheer-hulk next morning 
' by a hired steamer,’ there iiot i-eing (us usual) a Government vessel of Vjut 
description in the port. [Two courts of inquiry were subsequently held 
to ascertain the facts and circumstances attending the loss of bowsprit 
and masts, and it js suppos^tl satisfactory reasons were assigned, as no 
further steps have taken place; and thfc vessel having had a thorough reht, 
she has proceeded to Barbadoes this day with despatches for Vice-Admiral 
Sir P. Halket, the (Jommander-in-chief.] *' 

To return to the gale: no very considerable damage was experienced by 
any oilier craft liere. The Barrosa transport, Sarah convict ship, and an 
American packet drove, but the two latter ran into haibour for a day or 
two, and then departed ; otherwise for a hurricane of such force we may 
be thankful it wi not worse. It was remarked that, althouah net,high 
water until half-*st two p.m., yet from the violence of the wind,-wlvch 
shifted (luring the squalls to N.W., the tide actually ebbed from eleven to 
one, and then resumed tlie flood. The wind has been blowing hard from 
W S.W. ever since, and there are upwards of 100 vessels outward-bound, 
now at (’owes, the Motherbank, in harbour, &c., waiting a change. 

Tlie Barrosa is ordered to Ceylon to bring home the 781 h Regiment, and 
will touch at Rio Janeiro on her way out. The Samarang is fitting in the 
harbour, and expected when ready to go up the Mediterranean. The Pan¬ 
taloon is having her usual winter refit, and is in dock for the purpose. 
Princess Charlotte, 104, is ready to be commissioned, as well as the Larne; 
but "ilie Edinburgh, 74, from the Adriatic, and Castor frigate from the north 
coast of Spaim ordered here to be paid qS, , 
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-- ' It is not expected that commissions for IMncess Charlotte and Larne 
w^l be issued until those ships arrive, there biing a lack of seamen in the 
['port. The inhabitants of this arsenal have seveial projects in agitation for 
tile improvements of the port, and of those.^two are.likely to succeed, viz., 
the erection of a landing-pier from the Old Beef Stage under the Sema¬ 
phore, the end of High Street, and for which the iV^mirally have given their 
consent. This pier will be carried out about twenty feet, and will enable 
steam-vessels and other craft, yachts, &c. &c.. Ip l£\,nd and embark their 
.passengers, instead of corapljllingall to move into the.harbour and depart 
from thence. It will be a great jidvantage to the town. The oflier project 
is the lormatTen of public docks a*nd a basin behintl the old Custom-house, 
and contiguous tj tlie Mdithry Infirmary. The spot selectAl is called the 
Camber^ and by being deepened several feet, is well adapted for (he 
object in contemplation. Tlfe plans are now before the Admiralty Board, 
and suivtvs will be ordered, under the direction of thp^^admiral-Siipcnn- 
tcnilent, King's Harbour-Master, &c. &c„ to ascertain if the harbour will 
suffer detriment by such a work, 

Tl^eiVojkraenof the dobk-yard have induced the inhabit ant-hou.seholders 
of Portsmouth, Porfsea, and Gosport to convene public meelmgs, anri draw 
up a memorial to the Loftls of the Admirally, netting forth flie hardships 
which these praiseworthy and hard-working individuals suiier by a conti¬ 
nuation ol the classification system', wliicli was introduced in the dock- 
yaids by Sir .James (Jialiam when he was Fust Lord- Tt appears to press 
with peculiar hardship. Similar public meetings have been held at the 
other ports ; and tliere is no doubt but a remedy will be provided to pre¬ 
vent dissatisfaction and continual grumbling. 

You inserted last month an extract from a Madrffs paper; detailing an in- 
t(‘resting exhibition of gun-pracl ice which took place on board his Majesty’s 
ship Andromache in Madras roads some months ago. It would appear this 
account w'as by some considered incredible—or it might be imagined so— 
from a flippant letter in a weekly paper alluding to it. There is not 
the slightest doubt of the correctness of the statement, or I should not 
have noticed it. As J do not recollect your over having laid before your 
readers HTip^-tV’^ption of the system adopted on board his Majesty’s ship 
•Excellent, tfio gun-])rac1ice ship in this harbour, I liave been at some pains 
to gel full and eon ect mlorraalion on e^jeiy point, and now send you the fol- 
]o\i|ing sketch:— ^ i* * 

The Excellent is allowed to bear on her books, for the instruction in 
gunnery, six Tacutenants, twenty Mates or Midshipmen who have been 
iive years at jea, and one hundred and thirteen seamen gunners ; the latter 
are cnteied for a period of five years. The officeis are expected to serve 
three years from the date of their discharge from the Jixcellent as a ref urn 
for the inslnfction they rcc'Stve, which, Iiowevei, is not wholly gratuitous, 
as they pay five pound.s a-year each to llie niatiiematical instructor. They 
are allowed fourteen months to go tliroiigli thepiactical and theoretical 
course ol Wtudy. Tlie latter is nearly as follows, and must b*j considered 
very exloiisive, when it is recollected that officers going to sea at a very 
early as|c have few opportunities of improving the litlle^liey might have 
preyiousjy learnt, unless they had gone through the course of education 
elsewhere*. ® ^ 

The c^mrse of mathematics is algebra, geometry, ])]ane trigonometry, 
parabolic conic sections, mensuration, statics, mechanics, colhsionot bodies, 
}>rojocliles,in vacuo and in a resisting medium, oscillations of pendulnnis. 
hydrostatics, ]>articularly the buoyancy of pontoons, '*pheiifal trigonometry 
applied to navigation, and fluxions, as far as maxima and minima. The. 
i praclical'-Kionrse by officers and men consists of the estabJished exercise in 
gefieral and detail—the principle and use of fixing the dispart and sights ; 
stowing and working the magazine ; mortar, howitzer, and rocket-firing ; 
cutting out and fitting gun gear. At the laboratory practice—the method 
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of making, filling, and packinJ cartridges ; filling tubes; and comppunding' 
almost dH the most useful ccKabustibles. < • • ' ^ 

seamen also have a schoolmaster, formerly a serjeant of Marine 
Artillery, to instruct them in vj^riting and the common rules of arithmetic 
as far as decimals, which latter are requisite in calculating the heights of 
disparts, and measuring lengths of degrees of the tangent scale, cutting 

and boring fusees, &c. No man ^can obtain a first-class certificate (of 
which a copy is annexed) without going throi^h the whole coursp'of the 
practical part therein detailed ; and without which certificate he cannot be - 
made a guitner. The attendance in the place appropriated fo^ study under 
the schoolmaster is, however, voluntary. , * 

In practical* gunnery both ofRccrs and meit have attained great pro¬ 
ficiency, accuracy, and rapidity, as the following instance will voufch:— 
Three rounds at exercise practice, without cartridge, in fifty-eight 
seconds. In rea^l/ractice at a mark, three rounds (the guns b^ing run out 
on the object) in fifty-five seconds; and in this latter case the shot eiftier 
hit or fell close to the target, so that all would have told upon a very small 
vessel. They sponge, load, and shift breechings^lrom the word fir^*' in 
twenty-two seconds, and dismount and mount a gun in one minute and 
ten seconds. * 

The system appears to work well in the Service; for notwithstanding the 
great prejudice against it when first introduced in some ships, the difficul¬ 
ties are getting light, as Captains and Commanders cannot but observe 
the improvement in gun exercise which the officers and men sent horn the 
Excellent are able to produce. Comparatively few men in the Navy know 
anything of the theory of projectiles; many are lamentably ignorant of 
practical rules, 'and unless the Admiralty enforce their first order, that 
when an officer and seamen from the established exercise ship are embarked, 
the system they are to tpach is strictly carried into effect, the opposition 
will continue. The following is a copy of the first memorandum issued by 
thfe Port-Admiral at Portsmouth :— , 

• GXTTEKAL MEMORANDUM. 

Victory, Portsmouth Harbour, 2Cth June,,!833, 
The Ix>rds CommiBsioners of the Admiralty having established Sea*men 

Gunners, to act as instructors and captains of guns, and it being tbeir^nlention that 
a portion of commissiont'd and petty officers should be drafted into his Majesty's ships 
I put in commission, the mostcffic^nt ar<^to be selected for gunner’s mates, aiuLthe 
rating of gunner’s crew in such ships is to be discontinued ; but the seamen gunners 
are iu all cases to be eligible fur promotion to other stations not in the gunners’ 
department, and are to receive the pay attached to their situation in addition to 
that of any other rating they may be found qualified for and deserving of. 

And as their Lordships deem it of the greatest importance that one uniform sys¬ 
tem in working and figMlng the guns in his Majestj^s Navy should be observed, the 
Captains and Commanders are not to permit the sli^test deviation from the exer¬ 
cise established in the Naval Instructions; but in the event of any alteration appear¬ 
ing to them to be necessary, the same is ip be communicated for their Lordships’ in- 
formation. They are also to make a quarterly report of the progress mada^ according 
to the annexed form. ^ 

(Signed) Tuos. Williams, Admiral. 

To the respective Captains, &c. 

The ** form” is long, and unnecessary to inse®. It is evident their lord¬ 
ships intend a uniform system of gunnery drill to be adopted in all ships, 
and possibly the reason why such is not the case mav arise from the want 
of instructors. The officers bearing commissions pow in the Eitcellent are 
r^uced to two or three. The complement of petty officers is not'complete; 
jaut if the Board would only offer promotion to a few of. those who worked 
the hardest and best, there will be no lack of candidates for admiahon, and 
consequently, after the customarjf period, able instructors to discharge into 
sea-going vessels. The following is a copy of a first-class certificate grantevt 
to a%ate recently discharged from the Excellent, and as it embraces all 
requisite infoz;DimtioD, needs no comment 
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'^This is to certify the Lords Commissioners of Admiralty that Mr, ^ 

anate oT this ship, has been examined before us Sk algebra, geometry, trigonomeiryl 
conic sections, the laws of falling bodies in a non-resisting medium, and certain pro' 
*blems in practical gunnery, os affected by the resistance of the air, which have been 
solved by the rules deduced by Hutton. He h^ also ^oiic through the laboratory 
course at the Fire Burns ; and he has answered correctly the established q^uestions in 
practical gunnery, as well as those selected from RobAs's, Hutton’s, and Douglas’s* 
treatises on gunnery, in a viv^ voce examination. He is practically acquainted with 
the new manual exercise estqj^lished by their Lordshtps 4 he is acquainted with thew 
management of a ship's magazine ; he has been praccised^ia nibrtar, hbwitzer, and 
rocket firing ; he understands tls^ theory and practice of the establi^ed charges of 
powder, the principle and use of tangent lights, ainf their adjustments for different 
distances ; he caj} cut out anH fit gun gear; and he is competent tfi instruct and exer- 
cise n^ip*s crew in the ne'\^ exercise ; and he can perform the duties named in the 
under-mentioned tabic ; and vfe whose names are hereunto affixed have granted him 
certificate. 

• Class, No, 1. 

Degree of Merit, No. 1. 

Mounting and dibinouating gifns, 

%>hct)Mng flints. 

Taking a gun-lock to \^ecp« 5 , and putting it logeflier again. 

Securing main and lower deck guns, and double lireechings'. 

Fitting gim gear complete. 

Exercising a ship's crew at quarters, and giving the orders in detail through every 
number. 

Goin^ through the several duties of a gun crew in practice. 

Stowing and working a magazine* 

Watching and quartering a sliip's crew. 

Dated on board the Excellent, and signed by the .Captain of the ship, 
and the Instructor in Mathematics. 


The following Midshipmen passed for Lieuteimnts at the Naval College 
this month:— 

Mr. Francis John Diggins, late Hyactnth ; John Rashleigh Hodd, 
Portland; Aloxandor Hamilton, Serpent: Simpson 11. Ricketts, late 
Tlyajjinth ; Jos. Sparkhall Riindle, Fairy; William Richard Smith, Excel- 
Thomas Dundas Le Vesconte, ditto; Thomas Belgrave, North 
Star; J edk. Archd. Campbell, Water Witch; Wm. Evorshed Alphonso 
Gordon, Excellent ; Alexr. Rodney ^Iigh (Jartfr, Talavera; Charles Cod- 
•ington Forsyth, Beagle; John Wyboni,iieltidera. • 

As the establishment is to be broken up in March, it is supposed that 
official notice will be promulgated to the Captains of ships when and where 
the midshi 4 :)mcn arc henceforth to be examined. The above make about'one 
hundred that havebeen found qualified for Lieutenants during the year 
Having alluded to the Naval College, it maybe as well to observe tliat 
the studeifts, now redudd>^;J#>wt)etween thirty and forty, dispersed for the 
winter vacation on the 20th December. 

It is currently reported that th <4 building will be dosed, and all the 
youngsters sent to sea between this present month and the end of March. 
The Admirals of the port, Sir Philip Durham and Sir Fredk, Maitland, held 
the austomary half-yearly inspection yesterday, and after witnessing llie 
examination of the students, and having a report otHhe proficiency of those 
discharged during the half-year, they aivthorized a distribution of prize- 
books*to about twelve or fourteen; and awarded the first mathematical 
medal to Mr. H. J,. Harvey, a son of Lieut. H. Harvey, R.N.; and the 
second mathematical..medal to Mr. T. P. Coode, a son of Captain Coode, 


R.N., d.B. 

The Port-Admiral paid some very gratifying compliments to those wjio 
compese the establishment, and appeared to regret the circumstance of 
^ts.being abolished. Thus terminals this nai|tical institution, as it is not 
ex*pected any other examinations or rewards for meri twill be again granted. 

• P. » 


U. S. JouBNt No# 98, Jan. 1837, 
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« Plymouth, December 21st, 1836.<^ 

Mr. Editor,--T he galej wmch have been s'q prevalent during tHb p^st 
month have also visited this poi-t, to the injury ot* much public as well as 
private property. It is stated that the damages which have been done in 
the Dock-yard at Devonport cannot be estimated at less than 3000/. The 
roofs of the storehouses, t^poraiy buildings of all kinds, the chapel, sur- 
*|[ery» new engine-house, and the housings over the docks and slips, exhibit 
conspicuous marks of the violence 6f the storm on the 29th ultimp. A 
'^tem^rarw housing oyer the dock called the s^ern-dock, which contains 
the Druid, yielded to the fury of the gale a manner which^is said to 
have presented a frightful appearance, and from which several persons 
within the ran^ of its fall had a most providential escape from being 
crushed beneath the ruins. It appears to have been caused by a s^idden 
shift of wind from S.W. to N.N.W., accompanied with a tremendous 
squall. No accidents of any moment occurred loj the ships in iiarbour. 
The Impregnable drifted a little, but not to an extent to do any serioifs 
mischief, altliough apprehensions were at one time entertained that she 
would part her moorings. The San Josef, then lyiftg alongside the dotje- 
yard, broke her ofF-fasts, but received no injury, owing to the prompt 
energies of the officers and people of the yard. At the Jloyal Clarence 
Victualling-yard the brewery alone appears to have suffered to the extent 
of between two and three hundred pounds. 

Tt has surprised many people that tlio buildings which house over the 
docks and slips should have w'lthstood so tremendous a gale without any 
very great injury, considering the immense extent of surface which they 
present to the wind. Some of these housings are 300 feet long, 150 feet 
broad, and between GO and 70 feet in height ; and a housing of this kind 
exposes about as much surface to^the wind, on each side ol the ndge of 
the roof, as the area of an entire 'set of sails spread by a man-of-war of 
the first class. I remember to have lieard it remarked, when the erection 
of these roofs was first contehiplated, that the first gide of jviiid horn 
about N.N.W. would lift them bodily off the ground, and transfer them 
to Mount Wise!—of so light an a(>pearanco is their stiuctuie, comwaied 
with the expanse of covering to which there is no inllau'd inex¬ 

perience has, however, especially in the recent gales, conqiletuly given 
the denial to all speculation as to tl^eir insecurity. Every budding, sli]) 
end dock, with one Exception oftly, is^iow coveied over with one ol Ihes j 
housings, to the gieat conilort of the workmen, the couvcincnce of busi¬ 
ness, and the preservation of materials; and there is now no renson to 
doubt their stability in any storm. If 1 am correctly informed,abe cost of 
such a housing as that of which I have given the dimensions has been 
calculated at 13,000/., out of wdiich amount, the copiier sheets and nails 
used in covering it have been valued at J-iSllA.; and the weight of the 
whole of the materials is estimated to be 332 tons. I have given you these 
particulars, thinking they may be peivised with interest by some of vour 
readers, as they were by myself when put into my hands. 

There is not a great deal to communicate from this port this month in 
the shape of naval intelligence. The .ships in commission are the'Ade- 
laide, flag-ship, 110;-San Josef, MO; Talavera, 74; Stag, 46 ; Savagt, 
10; Pigeon, packet; Netley, tender to Adelaide. The ships wln^h are 
in dock, under repair, are the Wellesley, 74 ; Druid, ; and Fisgaifl, 46 ; 
and the following are bringing forward for commission, miikipg good 
defects, &c,, viz., Scylla, 18. at the Jetty, leady for commissiemng; Tnn- 
xMilo, 16, at the Jetty, also ready (or commissioning; the Comus, 18, m 
dock, will shortly be in a fit state for commissioning, and so will IJie 
Wizard, 10, in dock; the Reynard packet is under examination to'ascer* 
tain her state, being supposed to be in a defective condition. The .shijis 
building are tlie St. George, 120 ; Nile. 92, on the stocks, ready for launch¬ 
ing; dhe Hindostan, 80, teak ship, in frame, standing to season; the 
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P^ra,. 36, also standing to season; anc^the Sappho brig, ig, nearly 
fimshfid. ' ** . * 

. ^The Talavera, Captain W. B. Mends, was towed into harbour on the 
17th instant*by the Blazer steana-vessel, to have ‘her defects attended to. 
also to be caulked ; and it is expected that she will go into dock very 
shortly. The Stag, 46, Captain T. B. Sullivan, alongside the dock-yard,' 
equipping for sea. She was commissioned on the 29th ultimo by Lieute¬ 
nant Worth, late of the Ejidymtbn, paid off at this*jxirt op the 25 th ultimo.' 
The Stag is manning tolerab^ fast, being only about one-tfaird short of 
her compl«pent of men, whicteis to be 275. Tfw armament of this frigate 
is to undergo an^intire change, as the whole of her guns are henceforth 
to be 32 -poundfrs, instead of 24-pounders, as when recently copimanded 
by Captain Lockyer. The-following are the particulars of the former and 
present armament;— 


• f 

• 

Former Armament, 

Present Arniamenl. | 


N* 
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Wt. 

Length. 
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1 
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14 

24 

13 
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14 
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The effect of this change will be to alter the amount and distribution 
weights which constitute the armament and ammunition. The 
guns will .^eigh less than formerly, and. being shorter, will elevate and 
depress moie than the 24-pounders ; the shot will be one-lhird heavier, 
smee the number of rounds (eighty/will not Jje altewd; and the powder, 
w'lll be about one-fourth lighter, since tne charge will be reduced from 
H lbs. to (i lbs. : and hence the capacity for stowage in (he magazine will 
be greatly improved. The Stag was originally intended to be an IH* 
pounder frigate, and was got un in frame accordingly at Pembroke dock¬ 
yard, but she underwent some alteration while on the stocks, to qnaJily her 
for the rec«i)tion of 24-poimdei^with which she was, m the first instance, 
armed. She now carries fnCTi^viest description of broadside sliot in use 
in the British Service. The Savage. 10, was commissioned on the PJth 
by Lieutenant lion. E. Curzon. •The Pigeon packet, commanded by 
Lieutenant W. Luce, has had a new main-deck, and is under repair at 
one of the jetties. The Netley tender is in the basin, undergoing a gene¬ 
ral re^iair. Tlie Wellesley and Druid, in dock, will be undocked in the 
cdurse-of the ensuing montli. The Scylla and Trinculo are complete, by 
the do<jk-yard. 

The Rhadamanthus arrived from San Sebastian on Sunday Ibe J 8 fh 
instant; her despatches were forwarded to London by that mornings mail, 
but nothing has trans])ired to lead to the belief t|;iat tliey contained intel¬ 
ligence of any particular importance. She brought home four invmids. 
The accounts which are given by every one ol the behaviour ot the Rha- 
damanihus in the gales which .she has encountered, ])i‘ove her to be emi- 
.■Jhently qualified for the tempestuou.s weather to which her services expose 
her; and it is universally allowed tliat she reflects much professional ^ 
credit pn her constructor, Mr. Roberts, the veteran master-shipwright of 

• t ^ ^ 
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the dock-yard, who made \i\s ^st and only trial of skill in the suctjesshil 
construction of this steaiq^ship. She is a vessel of 812 tons burden ; she 
is 164 feet 4 inches lon^, and 32 feet 8 inches broad; she has two engines, 
of 110-horse power each; and she is capable of carrying about 220 tons bf 
coals, which are equal to alK>ut fifteen days' consumption. 

• The Spitfire steamer arsrved here on the 5th instant, and, from the state 
of her machinery, was immediately/>rdered round to Woolwich to make 
•go6d her defects there. • The Eclipse packet saijed hence for Chathrm on 
the 27th ifitipio, fo be*paid off; she started only two days previous to the 

t ale, and on her passage^ round was dism&-sted. The TrinciiK Pigeon, 
tag, and Wizard, have been docked during the month. The Britomart 
was paid off to-day. Some of the shipwrights o^the docki^ard have been 
employecf ex.tra time for the last month, the Admiralty having allowed 
several gangs of mastmakers and sawyers to work on Sahirdays, which is " 
an idle day with thcovorkmen, except on extraordinary occasions, under,a 
pressure of business. The object of this extra labour has been to provide 
what is considered to be a sufficient quantity of Ipwer masts and bow¬ 
sprits for the state of the store. Before I write to you again I expect that 
the new engine will be at work for pumping out ttie docks. The Menai 
schooner-yacht (175 tons), the property of Mr. Harvey, is in harbour; she 
is having her masts shortened, and undergoing some other alterations, 
previous to her departure for Malta, which is said to be her desfination. 
A report obtained circulation about a week since that the Devon sjiiling- 
lighter, on her passage across the Bay to San Sebastian, had been lost, 
but the rumour happily proves to be without foundation, as the Rhada- 
manthus brings word that the Devon was to sail for England the day after 
she left, which was this day se’nnight. 

Yours, &c. D. 


Shoerness, 21st Dec, 18.30. 

Mr. Editor, —The storm of the 20th ultimo, the terrific effects of wliicli 
have been so severely felt through the kingdom, was no less in its ravages 
at this port; scarcely a building in these towns but was more o^ 
injured, and it was the lot of a number to be unroofed, or have ftirfr roofs 
broken in by the falling of the chimneys. In the dock yard, from its 
exposed situation, the etfeclg of the styrm were felt the most; in its fury it 
hurled the tops of the timber Sheds to the distance of 200 yards, and 
whirled large masses about in the air in the most capricious manner. 
The large roof over the basin-dock was completely shook to its base ; and 
though every effort was made to secure the top, large masses from thirty 
fo forty feet square, with the boarding and ralters, were blown to a con¬ 
siderable distance, and fell on different jvjth a most violent crash: 

in short, there was not a building but what^Vlik more or less injured. 

The Lords of the Admiralty, consisting of Earl Minto, Sir Charles 
Adams, and Mr. Wood, secretary, arnVed at Chatham on the 1st instant, 

. and after inspecting the damages occasioned by the storm, dined on board 
the Firebrand (steamer), when they invited Vice-Admiral the Hon. C. E. 
Fleeming, Coramander-in Chieh apd the different Captains in commission. 
On the 2nd, they again visited the yard, an^ exatnined the machinery 
erecting in the rope-house (for the manufactory of.rope), and otber im¬ 
provements going on, and particularly inquired into the manner of keeping 
the accounts of timber; they then mustered the officers and workmen. 
^In the evening they din^d with the 8uperintendertt, where a large party 
of the military were invited to meet them. On the 3rd, they left for town. 

''On the 6th instant, the Lords of the Admiralty, consisting of Earl 
Minto, Sir Charles Adams, Sir William Parker, and Mr. Wood, sec'retary. 
arrived in the Firebrand at this port. Immediately on landing they pro-^ 
ce^ed t^ipspect the various ships in the basin, and particulany the Dido 
* and CnrysTOt, In the evening they dined with the Vice-Admiral; and 
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^ervfards honoured the b/ill at the Royal iJfotgl with their presence. On 
thfe 7t'h, they revisited the yard, and inspected the different stores and 
‘buildings, and examined the different alterations that are taking place; 
they then mustered the artificers ; and afterwards examined the new 
armament of the Griffon (brigantine); they again dined with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and went on board the FireSrand between eleven and* 
twelve the same night, and left for town early the next morning. 

On*the 25th ultimo, the Carysfort, 26, was ccmftiUsiooed by Paptain B.* 
Martin. This frigate was by^iilt from the same lines as tlv Vestal and 
“T'leopatrar* On the 27th, the Lightning (steam transport), Lieutenant 
Humbler, arrived'from Woolw'ich with marines for her, and returned im¬ 
mediately for tfie punpose of lowing down the Diligence (transport), which, 

* under convoy of^lhe Speedy (cutter), sailed the next day for the (Joast of 
Spain.-with military stores. 

• On the 1st instant, the Wolverine, 16. Commander^he Hon. E. Howard, 
came from Chatham, and proceeded directly to tlie Little Nore. The same 
dty", the Falmouth (lighter) arrived, with the loss of the bowsprit and 
bifts, being carried away, occasioned by the late gale. 

On the 2nd instant,•the Eclipse, 4, Lieut.-Com. W. Forrester, passed 
this port for Chatham, in tow by the Lightning, to be paid off, having 
carried away her masts in the Downs. 

The Snake, 16, was taken out of dock info the Great Basin on the 9th 
instant* alter unticrgoing an examination and refit. It may be recollected 
that this vessel was ordered home from the West India station, and iier 
officers and crew turned over to the Serpent, from her being considered 
not seaworthy, and rotten; she has now undergone a. strict inspection, 
and was found perfectly sound, and is again ordered to be commissioned. 

The Wolverine sailed from the Nore bn the 14th instant. 


The ships in commission at this port are the Dido, 18, (corvette), Capt. 
Davis; Carysfort, ^26, Capt. B. Martin;-and Griffon, .1, Lieut.-Com. 
D’Urban. *It will be .some considerable time before they sail, good seamen 
being w’ith difficulty obtained. 

* Beta. 


Milford Haven, 17th Dec., 1836. 

f It has, with little intenuission, bjfiwn <^e continued gale ever since my, 
last communication. The haven is, consequently, literally crowded with 
shipping, put in through stress of weather ; many of them have suffered 
severely as well in their spars as their rigging, sails, and hull. The naval 
arsenal, however, up the harbour, has been uninjured, and is the only one 
of his Majesty's dock-yards that escaped during the fury of the gale. This 
“ far-famed Milford Havc^T ^jg^incqualled in affording shelter from the 
prevalent westerly gales—within its precincts, even if with* loss of 
cables and anchors, all is safe, for into some one of the numerous creeks 
with which it abounds, the vessef maybe securely navigated, and that 
too with the greatest facility. Among the disasters of the port is that of • 
the l^bil, Post-office steam packet. While on her passage with the mail, 
on the 20th ult., she fractured the main-shaft of her engine: she came 
down‘here on her passage tQ Liverpool, to get it replaced, but Mr. Stephen.s, 
chain-jcable manufacturer at this place, having undertaken to make a new 
one, the expense and delay of sending her the voyage have been avoided. 

In consequence of’both the Sybil and the Aladdin being on shore here, 
under repairs, the Sovereign has been placed on the station ; she is an 
extra vessel kept by the Post-Office, in cases of emergency, either here or 
at Hojyhead. This is a timely relief, for the Crocodile and Vixen, aloife, 
^ept up the daily communication with Ireland during more than a week, 
at'the sacrifice of never turning off their steam during the period : this 
speaks much in favour of the packet station at this port. While naless 
than three very large and powerful steamers, from London, Bristol; &c.,* 
to Ireland, have been, during the gales, driven in here«fi|c shelter, those 
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bdonging to the Post-Of^pe l^re daily conveyed the mail to-and-f/o. 
only one instance has the regular transmission been impeded, anci that 
was owing to an accident the Vixen sustained after she had left the porf 
upwards of ten hours, and was off the Coast of Ireland when compelled 
to return. Her rej^airs wU be completed up at the station by the time 

* her turn comes again for auty, and the Aladdin and Sybil will be “ at Iheir 
posts” before the ensiling Christmas-day. The Pembrokeshire ynited 

* Service C/lub intend giving another splendid ball at Pembroke on the 

12th of Ihe'-ensuing month: the veterans*jthus verify the old proverb— 
” The sons of Mars are e^er the first to knock under the daughters 6l 
Venus/’ ^ 

The service at which the workmen belonging to Pembroke Yarii have 
been employed in on SaturdaySj during the''autumn, being completed-,- 
the arsenal is now again closed on those days. A petition for the removal 
of the grievances caused by the degrading system of classification, aiTd 
other oppressive measures under which those useful individuals, the dock¬ 
yard artisans, labour, is in progress here, to be simultaneously presented 
to the Board of Admiralty, with others from Plymouth, Portsmoutli, &.c. 
Considerable anxiety \s felt here at the loss of our Worthy supevintendcnl, 
Sir Charles Biillcn, by the expected promotion. It is hoped, however, 
that as there are precedents lor Admirals holding those situations, he may, 
as a reward for his long, zealous, and arduous services, be permitted to 
retain the same, particularly as being in command of tlie Royal Yacht, 
and having held the supevintendency for such a short period. 

The Coast Guard along our shores, under Captain Doan and Lieutenant 
Connor, is in a most ellicient state. Pembrokeshire has long been pro¬ 
verbially celebrated for Us contraband trading, but svnee the establishment 
of the Coast Guard at Pembroke rtock, as well as along the cliffs border- 
ing the British Channel, it has become (piite suppressed, k^or tlie infor¬ 
mation of my sea faring brethren it may not be amiss to state,thaf lliere 
are two floating lights placed in this haven, for the accommodation of tlie 
Post-Office packets, which exhibit their lights from dusk until day-light- 
the one at the Wear Point, the other at the Carr Rocks. The chy 
to the southward of the former, and to the northward of the latter. As 
they are established at the expense o£ the Post-Office department, vessels 
in passing them are hot called upon te pay light-dues on their account. >- 


The Cnpe, 1 st Sapt. I83r». 

The following is £he distribution of the forces at the Cape and its 
dependencies, at the present date :— 

27th Regiment.—Head-quarters and ffiSb*fcii^mpanies at Cape Castle; 
remaining four companies on the frontier; Major MTherson and a detach¬ 
ment at the Drodsly Barracks, Grahan^’s Town ; the remainder of the four 
companies fvirnishing detachments in the district of Albany. 

72nd Highlanders.—Head-quarters and 160 men in Graham's Town ; 
the light company, under Captain Jervis, at the Winterberg; four*com- 
panies in the new province, viz.—two under Captain Murray at Fort Cox, 
one at Beresford, and one at Murray. It is reriiarkable that this regiment, 
which was the only corps of the Line employed during the recent invasion 
of Kaffirland under Sir Benjamin D'Urban, should have been also on the 
frontier during the former Kaffir war, when Captain Gethins and.several 
otjier officers of the regiment were killed. 

J5th Regiment.—This regiment, which during the Kaffir war had the 
arduous task of protecting the colonial frontier, was at the close ^ent to^ 
occupy the ceded province of Adelaide. lt.s head-quarters are at WilliaHj's^ 
Town, and it furnishes detachments at Fort White, Warden, Wellington, 
<ind Waterloo,. Fifty men of the light company of this regiment are 
Riauuted, and l|.re the most efficient mounted force in the country. Colonel 
England commiinds the district of Adelaide, where, besides the whole of 
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hj.*! regiment, are the four companies of^ihe 72nd, the left winj? of 
. the Cape Mounted Rifle Corps, and two battalions of provincial infantry. 

98th,—Cape Town; expectiner to be relieved. . 

Cape Mounted Rifle Corps.—This corps, on the breaking out of the late 
Kaffir war, was augmented lliree troops by Sir Benjamin D Urban, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Somerset appointed Lieutenant-Colonel. lie. com¬ 
mands on the frontier, including the districts ofi Albany, Somerset, and 
Adelaide. The entire troops on the frontier are •four* compaTiies—27th, 
^2nd, and^75tli Regiments ;^he Cape Corps ^ three battalfons of Provi¬ 
sional Infantry; ^and the Beaufort Levy. The armed burghers and the 
several volunteer corps ^ere disbanded at the peace, and it is expected 
that further reductions w'ljl take place. 

The report titat the new province was to be given up caused much con¬ 
sternation amongst the settlers, and also amongst tlje Kaffirs, who feel the 
advantage of a settled government. It is quite extraordinary to see a 
savage nation ruled by one president and only three magistrates, assisted 
liy native police, and magistracy, composed of the chiefs, who have been 
reconciled to their loss of power of tyrannizing, and of exaction from their 
subjects, by a regular salary. The system works well, and is much 
approved by every one. 


• UKMKWS AND CRITICAL NOTICKS. 

The Dispatches of the Duke of Wellington, Seventh Volume, 

Tins noble compilation advances rapidly, ancl creditably to Colonel Gur- 
wood. The seventli volume, which we have eagerly perused, is not behind 
its precursors, in the characteristics which distinguish and stamp them 
with so permanent a value. In a general sense, the Duke’s Dispatches 
arc less Memotyes' jKutr srrriyf) ?'Uian history itself. Take, for in- 
slanee, Ifi.s ** Memorandum of Operations in J810,” included in the present 
volume, and what more do w'e want with respect to those operations? It 
Mij^lliy of Caesar. 

InTnatters of detail, however various and intricate, we find the same 
sagacity and decision—evei}?^ subject is handled with a soundness of judg¬ 
ement and clearness of peiception^ffhich surprise aivl convince. We have 
been struck by the knowledge of human "nature and of the world displayed 
n many of the letters before us, in addition to the evidence of political 
acuteness which never sleeps. The Duke's letter to Sir Harry Calvert on 
the subject of Chaplains with the Army is the perfection of good sense and 
right feeling. 

Wc ha*c in this volunj|e tlm^ame universal superintendence—the same 
lucid powers of calculalrtKtTi^elher in finance or strategy—the same 
indignant denunciations of apathy, deceit, intrigue, and incapacity, on 
the part of the Spanish and Portil^ucse would-be-popular rulers and mili¬ 
tary chiefs—the same exposures of the rapacity and ravages of the French- 
military system, still, however, giving to their armies a freedom of action 
UTiiftiown to ours—and the same reclamations to the Government at home 
“agawist those gossippmg s^nd truly mischievous publications in the English 
newyapers, by which the enemy was made immediately and accurately 
acquainted with the )>ositions, movements, and means of the British Army 
on the •Peninsula: The period embraced in this volume, includes Barossa 
and A.Ibuera, and terminates at the raising of the first siege of Badajoz in 
June, 1811, 

NOTICES TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

• 

We wish our friends and comrades a full fruition^of the New Year, and 
promise that our labours, on their behalf, for 1837, shall not be leS% 
zealous and useful than, wc trust, they will have foun(\t^em for the year 
just ekpsed. 
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We regret that we cannoA^^sert Mr. White's communication on Me^eoro- ‘ 
logy. It is a circular which has already appeared elsewhere; and we must . 
repeat, for the tw'entieth time, thjit neither our design nor our Ijmits admit 
of repetitions of this kind. Our matter is, and must continue to be, with 
the necessary exception of official documents and public records, original 
—the “ paste and scissors^ system being unknown to the composition of 
this Journal, the pages Qf which do, "however, furnish its cotemporaries, 
far and near, with convenient but unachnoirledged morsels, which are 
dressed eithei*whole or hashed, as may suit fthe purpose or wa,nt of the^. 
moment. It is amusing, thdligh the practice is a dishoneset and disgraceftfl 
one, to trace thft progress of a petty piracy ofthis sort; thus a^little 
paragraph in our last Number, on the Euphrates “^Expedition, returned to 
town from Scotland with a new parentage, being affiliated*by the London-* 
papers on the “ Glasgow Courier*' by which paper, we conclude, our 
bantling was kidnapped on its visit to the North. This is the “ paste and* 
scissors ” system on which so large a portion of the press subsists. 

A correspondent, who requests an explanation of the technical phrase fo 
“ club-haul a ship,” is informed that this manoeuvre, which is of very lare 
occurrence, and is only had recourse to in the most critical situations when 
it is expected the ship will miss stays, there not being room enough to 
wear, implies a method of tacking by letting go the lee-anchor as soon as 
the wind is out of the sails after the helm has been put down, which brings 
the ship's head to the wind; and as soon as she pays off on the opposite 
tack, the cable is cut and the sails aic trimmed. 

In answer to the query—whether “ The evidence of an Adjutant, or other 
authorized person, after rd'erence to the Hegimcntal Defaulters’ Book, to 
acts of drunkenness, is sufficient tQ invalidate the testimony of any, or 
every one on the part of the defendant,”—it is to be observed, that the 
testimony of an Adjutant, nor any other person, of the conienis of the De¬ 
faulters Book^ can be received as legal evidence. The docum/?nt itself 
must be placed before the Court-martial, except in iiarticular cases, when 
a certified extract thereof may be received as evidence. If the prise n er 
can adduce evidence that the contents of the Dcfaulteis’ Book, in r^*T^ct 
to him, are inarcurate^ he has, of course, the power to do so, and it remains 
with the Court to judge which is “ the most satisfactoiy evidence to guide 
them in their decision"upon the ohargenmder trial. 

OTi is mistaken as to the reason of the non-appearance of his rejoinder. 
We cannot publish an reply to statements authenticated by 

the signatures of the vtriters, and supporting their case by directcevidence. 

must also feel the unreasonableness of expecting we should devote our 
space, to the exclusion of other claims, to discussions indefinitely pro¬ 
tracted. 

Thanks to H. S., of whose enclosure we shall avail ourselves next 
month. > 


We have entered ” One of the Guadaloupcs” on our books. The more 
'professional his ” recollections,’’ the belter. 

H. N. the first opportunity. “ Kusticus,” ditto. 

We concur in the statement signed “ Verax,” as the writer will find on 
reference to our lending paper of this month. We may notice the subject 
more particularly. This i*emark will also apply to “ A Lieutenant of 1 d 12," 
whose letter is omitted for want of room. 

G.—‘We have laid our hands on the paper alluded to, and shall endea¬ 
vour to turn it to account. 

We regret that the letter of “ An Observer” did not reach us till too 
late for insertion this month, which the holida}5 have curtailed of its 
usual proportions. Letters from Newfoundland, and other places, are ip 
the same predicament. 

V A gr«at mass of communications are deferred for room. 
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OR, 

NAVAL AND MILITARY REGISTER. 

« * 


® * AFFAlItS AT HOMK AND ABROAD. 

tARfiiAMENT fias been further prorogued to Tuesday the 31st of 
January, then to meet for the dispatch of business./ 

• 

We intended to have commenced our Number for the present month, 
being the first of the New Year, with our ii'suaJ review of the condition 
of the United Service during the past twelvemonth ; but the subject 
swelled under our hands so mufih beyond anticipation, that we Iiave 
found it necessary to divide it. We have, therefore, opened our present 
Number with an appeal on behalf of the Army, that branch of the 
United Service being more immediately concerned in the discussions 
expected to take place in the approaching Session of Parliament. We 
. j)ro])osc to pursue a similar course next month with respect to the Navy. 

In the meantime, a few general observations on both arms may not be 
irrelevant, • 

Since oi\r last report, the Navy has bcemadvancing in the ratio of its 
means, though much of that popularity which it obtained in times of 
dA'^^»*r seems to be on the wane. Were it otherwise, government 
, wl^ild not so long have withheld a brevet, though the measure is 
acknowledged to be necessary for preserving efficiency in tlie higher 
gijados. The suppression of the Navgl College at Portsmouth, 

and of the School of Naval Architecture, Without the suggestion of other * 
institutions or encouraging measures for the benefit of the Service, bear 
testimony ttf this assertion, while, at the same time, they prove the false 
and jiurbiind economy of the day. 

Meantinje, notwithstanding these unmerited slights, the Naval Officers 
have disjilayed an intrepithty AtiS zeal worthy of tkeir noble profession, 
and fully vindicating their claims to greater favour. The scientific sur¬ 
veys of our coasts, under Captains Hewitt, Mudgo, and other able offi¬ 
cers, arc rapidly progressing, and their execution is creditable to the . 
countiy. Captain Vidal is exploring the Coast of Africa, from Korisco 
Bay t9 the Sherboro' River—a portion almost unknown to hydrography, 
though so long the very haunt of the slavers. The persevering Back 
has reftirned to the scene of his Arctic adventures, having commissioned 
the Terror, to complete the discovery of the southern shores of Boothia, 
from the Straits of ihfe Fury and llccla to the mouth of the Great Fish 
River : he was seen on the Ist of August, in Hudson’s Strait, on his way 
to Wager River, on the western shore of Sir Thomas Rowe’s Welcome. 
Cajjtain Fitzroy, who left England in the Beagle in 1831, has just 
returned from a scientific voyage round the globe : he has successively 
visited the coasts of South Americai the Gnllipagos, Tahiti, Tongahatoo, , 
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Ne^w Zealand, Sydney,^ing George*s Sound, Keeling's IslanclJM^-uri- 
tius, the Cape of Goodllope, and other points: between these, lias' 
measured meridian distances ty means of no fewer than eighteen excel¬ 
lent chronometers, whose rates were ultimately brought up to Green¬ 
wich ; besides wbicli, ojaer observations of a most interesting and valua¬ 
ble nature, especially in natural history, under the able direction of Mr. 
Darwin,.have mlide’, in a manner reflecting the highest credit on 
the voyage* 4 

The skill, spirit, and •perseverance of British seiynen uhder adverse 
circumstances’have again been proved in the search made by the younger 
lloas to aid and rescue the frozen-up wlial^rs ; and it affords us much 
satisfaction to offer to the public a narrative, of which the first .portion 
appears in our present Number, of this enterprising expedition, Tlic 
coolness and activity of the same class, amidst a lernblc conflict of the 
elements, has been exhibited by Captain Quift and the oflicers ^nd 
crew of the Raleigh; wbicli ship, being struck by a heavy weather-wave 
during a typhoon in the Cliina Sea, was literally "'thrown upon her beam- 
ends, with her keel out, and her tops buried under water. Yet in this 
awful and Iiopeless state, instead of abandoning themselves to despair, 
the people most gallantly got on her broadside, and by speedil) cutting 
away the lanyards of the lower rigging and backstays, sent ibe masts 
and bowsprit away by the board, and righted her. Thus a vessel, wliicli 
already seemed a doonr^d one, W'as saved to his Majesty, by a hajipy 
and instant exertion of pnidencCj zeal, and professional knowledge. In 
similar terms of praise pnust we allude to the truly 
expedition to the Euphrates ; for the exemplary obcdienee of all on 
board Lieutenant Lynch’s vessel, the Tigris, when she so unfortunately 
foundered in a squall of wind and sand on the 2Jst of May was 
most admirable: “ Scarcely a word was spoken,” says Colonel y^f^'iev, 
not a murmur was beard, and death was met with an excmplaiy degree 
of intrepidity and resignation.** ^ 

• The serious and damentableu losses in our mercantile marine are at 
length arousing attention in the proper quarters. We have frequently 
directed our readers la the subject, particularly in a recent attempt to 
show the nature and ojieralion of marine insurance upon tlif? equipment, 
freighting, and conduct of merchantmen. Since the publication of our 
remarks, the Report ^f the Committed i^.on Shipwrecks has been 
printed, in which we find the subject is about to be interfered with by 
the Legislature ; and it is to be hoped that steps may be adopted which 
will place our commercial navy in a more efficient and respectable light 
than that which it has latterly occupied. 

Sir William Symonds and Captain Hayes have again exerted their 
powers of naval construction, and the emi^lation of the Pique and the 
Inconstant has formed a rife topic among the naval circles: the opinions 
at present arc somewhat discordant, but we understand that a most cor¬ 
rect report of the sailing trials, with approprwta diagrams, will shortly 

.. appear. The subject is one of increasing interest, and we have endea- 
\oured to arouse attention to it by ])ropo 6 ing the foundation of a society 
expressly to consider the means and suggestions for naval improvement. 
Something of this nature seems to be the more necessary, sinc^^he 
announcement of the {irojected demolition of the Naval College, and the 
School of Naval Architecture. 
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, • (n 44vocating the interests of the Army the past year, it lias 
our object to remove the many and vulgar misconceptions which 
have led to exaggerated views of the cojidition.of its members, amUo 
place the facts in a clear and convincing liglit. It aflbrds us the highest 
satisfaction to find that our aim has been attainq(l, and that the real slate« 
and relations of the British Army, both with regard to its public finance 
and interior economy, ace now understood by our cauntryujen. We* 
.y^have demtjnstrated that so fift* from being the best paid military body in 
^Tdrope, itTs the worst, ^ We have shown that; in the paramount points 
of reward and •ultimate provision, it is inferior to the Armies of otlicr 
countries, while the severity and ubiquity of its service admit no com¬ 
parison whatever with the duties of the latj^r in time of peace. We find 
^.onfirmalion of these facts by the highest authari>y, in a letter of the 
Difke of Wellington to Colonel Gordon, printed in the seventh volume 
ofilie Duke’s Dispatches, just published. “ I am of of»inion,’’ writes 
his Grace, in 1810, tliafall the officers of the British Army are paid 
too little, and much less than the officers of any other Army in Europe, 
adverting to the mode of living in England, to the value of money, and 
to the reward for talents and exertions in other professions.” 

We have pointed out the origin, intention, abuses, and ineipuilities of 
Half-Pay, the sole provision allotted to Briiish officers without disiinc- 
tion of claims, or proportionate amount. 

The subject of Promotion has been closely and practically invesli- 
■ gated with a view to greater facilities v\ithout increased expense; we had 
previously endeavoured to examine the important question of Peusu3ns 
in a similar spirit. The pay and allowances of the King’s troojis 
in India, Meprcciated and unequal as we have proved them to he, de¬ 
manded a careful investigation, which we have not failed to bestow u])oii 
this iKglected topic, to the amelioration, we trust, of the abuses and 
deficiencies we have shown to exist. 


Amongst tlie unexampled privations to which the Britisli Army is 
subject none has jircssecl more ^verely upon all* classes of its mem-* 
bers than the prolonged exile of regiments employed on colonial duty, 
under every shade and quality of climate. This abrupt and protracted 
disruption of the ties and enjoyments of country ami kindred is peciihiu 
to the British Service; and as, from the extent and nature of our douii- • 
nion, the Tiuty cannot hc*dispei««ed with, its severity should at least be 
alleviated by ail consistent means. To promote this end, vve have entered 
fully into the inquiry, and having dissected tlie existing system of reliefs, 
and shown its defects and injurious working by authoritative evidence, 
liave ventured to propose remedies, less expensive than existing abuses, 
whiefi wc have reason to believe are undergoing a liberal consideration 
in the* proper quarters. • 

Wlkle exerting oflr humble eflbrts to protect or better the financial 
and general interests of the Army, we have not been inattentive to 
details of discipline and interior cconom 3 \ The labours of the Com¬ 
mission of Inquiry into the'system of Military Punishment have pro¬ 
duced a Report more valuable and conclusive than any record ot^a 
similar nature which has ever yet ajipcared. As the bulk and scarcity 
of'fhis document render it accessible to a limited portion of the bervice, 
we have endeavoured to compress its spirit, at least, into an analysis by^ 
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which the generality of comrades may acquire a knowledge 
leading points and tendency. * ^ 

intimately connected with ,this inquiry was a system of recent but 
rapid growth, which we undertook to expose, and not, we believe and 
^ope, ineffectually, Wq-allude to the Screening System- It is just a 
year since we commented on the prevalence and abuses of the practice 
•implied under abo^e term, and our timely exposure of a stiite of 
wilful indiscipline an3 deception, tending to the rapid deterioration and 
destruction of the Servicer has operated as a moral ch^ck to the evil, ^ 
It is unnecessary to recur to the numberless topics minor impor¬ 
tance, though of professional interest, which have been introduced in 
our pages during the past ye^; though, in a*dverting to the Journal of 
Jena, by Gentz, coi^c^ided in our last number, we call attention tOcR 
document of no ordinary historical value. 

Before closing these brief remarks, we cannot abstain from saying a 
word on the invidious distinctions ostentatiously p*'omulgatec1 in a recent 
Gazette; the promotion of Captain Colquhoun, a *LSecond Captain of the 
Artillery, and the official confirmation of certain foreign orders conferred 
upon some British officers employed on an extra-professional and unre¬ 
cognized service, will occur to our readers. This is of course a little 
stroke of the Foreign Secretary; for we cannot ascribe favours so ill- 
judged and inconsistent to authorities conversant with the merits and 
feelings of the King’s Service, We must be understood as speaking" 
with unaffected personal respect for the officers in question, who cannot 
be reproached with having been thus rendered obnoxious to the unfa¬ 
vourable comparisons ana reclamations of the profession. The veteran 
officers of the British Army undergo slights enough in all conscience 
without looking abroad for additional causes of discontent. The ma¬ 
jority of thpse who served *and suffered on the same soil, during a^jjsfHp-in 
which iheir couvtry wa^ a principaU remain to this hour wholly undis¬ 
tinguished, and little advanced in rank—not a bit of copper, to say 
nothing of “ orders/’ graces lli^ir broasts, to tell that England acknow¬ 
ledges they have done their duty. With a zeal undamped by neglect 
and disappointment, they plod on through the irksome and wasting 
routine of colonial or home service, hoping till the heart sickens and 
i liopc flies. There is no distinction for them. 

The officers to whom we reluctantly itlJude qfc, pro lemporjt the ser¬ 
vants of a faction in a foreign country, whose wages they, from motives 
of personal interest or ambition, [havp chosen to take, in order to inter¬ 
meddle in a civil war raging in that country, iheir own not being at war 
with either party. If, then, in the pursuit of personal objects these indi¬ 
viduals deserve well of the cause to which they have lent themsQ)veL>, let 
the party they serve reward them ; but let not spurious honours be tlirusc 
upon them at hofhe at the expense of the pride and unrequited claims of 
those who have long, faithfully, and legitimately served their Sovereign 
and country. In the present instance, the Royal Artillery, liowever 
- highly esteeming their favoured comrade, cannot congratulate them¬ 
selves on a selection certainly neither just nor complimentary to a body 
BO eminent in the National Service, and peculiarly restricted in the 
routine and opportunities of promotion. 
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All ^oubfc with regard to a brevet is, we understand, removed. It will 
,, (tenainly take place at an fearly period of the jAelaent year. Speculation 
as to the details of a measure on the eve of consummation would be idle. 


Our attention has been earnestly requested to a subject which comes 
with a two-fold claim upon our feelings, both Its sincere friends to the* 
prosperity and embellishment of tlie Irish capital, and specially as. 
bounden advocates of every design for really amelioratirfg the tondition * 
s.. oCjthe British soldier. * . 

It is known to* every doflicer whose regiment has beipn quartered in 
the Royal Barracks at Dublin that their vicinity has long been cursed 
with a line of brplhels and»low public-houses called Barrack-street, and 
filled With the most abandoned crew of rogues and prostitutes which 
e?cn all Dublin, with its unhappy pre-eminence in tiftat species of popu¬ 
lation, can produce. Xhe influence, in any neighbourhood, of such dons 
of filth and iniquity, wherein every kind of disease was engendered and 
propagated, and everf description of crime contrived and encouraged, 
may readily be conceived ; but the actual degree to which the troops in 
the Royal Barracks have constantly been injured in comfort and health, 
in conduct and discipline, by this sink of physical and moral conUimi- 
nation, can be correctly estimated only by those whose annoying and 
unhappy duty it has been to witness the operation of the evil without the 
power to prevent its results. 

As the only direct outlet on the north bank of the LifTey from Dublin 
to the Phoenix Park was through this Barrack-street, the nuisance was 
scarcely less to the respectable inhabitants of the city than to the gar¬ 
rison ; and^ the scenes of riot, drunkenness, and gross indecency there 
exhibited, even in the open day, were such as to preclude persons of 
deceit and moral habits, particularly females, from availing themselves 
of the healthful recreation which the Phoenix Park was intended, and is 
so well calculated, la afford to the citizens of Dublin. 

,The extent to which this nuis:yft'c was fjplt by Uie inhabitants and^ 
garrison induced the Government, so long ago as the year 1814, to 
project tile purchase and removal of the wJioIc of the houses in Barrack- 
street, andj^he jjrolongation of the handsome quay on the north bank of 
the river, along the front of the Royal Barracks, which would thus have 
an open ayd salubrious esplanade before iheni reaching to the water’s 
edge ; and ihi^ laudable tfesign \^as only suspended because the awards 
to the proprietors of the houses, made by Juries empanelled for the 
purpose, were too exorbitant for *1116 Government to tolerate. This 
disappointment, indeed, did not prevent a numerous body of the prin¬ 
cipal inhabitants of Dublin, including resident noblemen and gentlemen 
of all parlies, from addressing, at a later period, a strong inomorial on 
the same subject to the Marquis Wellesley during his viceroyalty : but this 
appeal* had no better*fate ; and in the same lamentable and disgraceful 
state the. matter remained until last year, when, by the expiration of 
leases, and the decay and fall of many of the wretched hovels in ques¬ 
tion, the whole of the ground on which Barrack-street blood was ob- 
tained«(fur one-half of the sum awarded in 1814) by the Commissionefs 
for^videning the streets of Dublin; and tlie remaining houses having 
been cleared away, the space between the Royal Barracks and the river 
is now fortunately open. 
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The CommissionerB of Wide Streets have made accordingly 9 ^. offer 
of this ground, on the%rost liberal terms, to the present Irish Gomrf* 
inent, ae will be seen by the following extracts, which we leave to speak 
for themselves:— ' • 


IMPROVEMENT OF bARRACK-STREST. 

^ Wicft Street Board-Room, Royal Exchange, Dublin; 

, , . Wednesday, 9th December, 1835. i 

* , * •Present, Eight Comm^sioners. 

“ Resolved, That a statement, as follows, be presented to LWd Morpeth, 
in answer to hi*Lordship’s letter;— 

"The Commissioners of Wide Streets feel it their duty ihost resp'ectfully 
to request the attention of his Majesty's Government in Ireland to the 
following observations on the improvement now taking place in Barrack- 
street.*’ % • 

After stating previous steps taken in this matter, and pointing out all 
the inconvenience and aboniinalions which we have just described, .the 
document embodying the Resolutions of the Board, proceeds as follows ;— 
"The original plan contemplated by the lords-lieufenants and secretaries 
enntaiped the following important improvements:—1st. A broad and con¬ 
venient roadway along the river, from the quays to the site of King’s 
Bridge. 2nd. A substantial quay wall; and, finally, the sunendej: of the 
whole space (including Barrack-street) between the roadway and the 
barrack-wall to the Government, to be at its disposal, for the improve¬ 
ment of the Royal Barracks. 

"The Commiss'ioners (5f Wide Streets are strongly of opinion, that the 
above plan, suggested by former governments, embraces everything desi¬ 
rable ; and whether regaeded as a matter of convenience, of decoration, or 
of health, no other employment of the ground can at all compete with the 
one in question. • 

"The Commissioners of Wide Streets must observe, however, that, usv 
trustees for the juiblic, they feel themselves bound to put tlie ac{|Uired 
property to the best advantage. If, therefore, the above plan be not 
adopted, it will then be their duty to lot the giound for building ; and thus 
a rcnew^d of the former nuisance Uecomes far from improbal>le. Tins 
‘alternative, so much tube deprecated,Van only be prevented by the intef- 
Jerence of his Majesty's Government, and the following con.siderations are 
respectfully submitted to them, to show tliat the acquisition of this property 
by the Crown is almost as much an act of justice as of liberality on Ibc 
part of the Government. 

" Formerly, from Island Bridge to Bloody Bridge, no communication ex¬ 
isted betw’cen the opposite banks of the'* nver. The intercourse between 
the commander of the forces and the Royal Barracks was circuitous, and, 
in troublesome times, attended with r:.sk. Now, on the contrary, a direct 
and safe communication is afforded by the King’s Bridge. This bridge, 
built by the citizens of Dublin from private subscriptions, and presented 
by them to the Government and the country, as a testimonial of their gra¬ 
titude for his late Majesty’s visit to their city, might lie coiisidei-ed to 
entitle them to expect the only requital they desire,—the improvement of 
this most important avenue to Dublin. There is every reason to expect 
that, if his Majesty’s Government were to empower the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests to undertake the completion of the proposed plan~if, 
under their guidance, a substantial quay-wall shall be built, a convenient 
rcadway established, and a spacious opening made before the Royal 
Barracks—a powerful stimulus would be given to the proprietors'of the 
adjacent propiTty to substitute respectable houses for the mean habita¬ 
tions ^which at present disfigure the neighbourhood. 

* " Another weighty consideration may be adduced to influence his Ma« 
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jesty’s Government in their determination on this subject,—no advance of 
tqoiiey •will be required. .The Commissioner^ of Wide Streets stand 
'indrfbteS to the Crown to the amount of 36,000^., to be liquidated,by the 
sfnall instalments of 500^. per annum. 

‘‘The Wide*Street Commissioners having expended, in purchase of the 
ground in question, about 37,000/., and having still to pay about 10,000/. 
in addition, are willing to surrender the acquired projierty to the Crown 
in lieu pf the above debt. Thus no sacrifice of money of arij^ consequence 
is required from the country; besides, the greatimprovemeftt in tlTe health, 
morals, and beauty of this qiiafter of the city, would give a value to the 
acquisition iVifinitelv surpassing its intrinsic worth; and would afford a 
decided proof 1(^ the citi:^ens of Dublin, and to Ireland at*large, that his 
Majest>^s Government feel a deep interest in the country, and that they 
are anxious that Dublin, its*capital, shall participate in the general spirit 
of improvement now so actively developed in every other quarter of the 
HfStish dominions.” ' 


Now, after the perusal of tliis statement and proposal, it will scarcely 
be credited, nor can we bring ourselves to believe the common report, 
that the Irish Governnipnt have refused tlie offer of the ground, and 
that they will thus compel the Commissioners to tender it again on 
building-leases, with tlie probability, to wiiieh the Board refers, of a 
repetition of the dreadful evils alnady suffered by the inhabitants and 
troops, and with the certainty that this measure will destroy every hope 
oi the contemplated improvement. We cannot believe that Government 
will permit so df'sirable an opportunity to escape for promoting the 
health and comfort, and protecting the morals and disci [dine, of the 
troops, and for affording them the means of manly and salutary recrea¬ 
tion. In this respect wc shall be able to put to The test the sincerity of 
those professions which are so loudly proclaimed of a desiic to amend 
the condition and habits of the soldier. We shall see whether it be 


really 4lesired to follow up the judicious recommendation of the Com¬ 
mission of Inquiry on Military Discipline, by granting to the troojis in 
‘Dublin trarrison an open space, with air and sunshine, for such aLhIeti<* 
gayies and healthful amusements as jflay provQ their bast protection from 
the follies and vices of unoccupied hours. 


We have ^nearly exhausted our space on topics, of domestic con¬ 
cern, and can only advert very briefly to affair*; abroad. i'Jspartcro, 
wlio iiad reached Portugalcte in Ills movement for the relief of Bilboa, 
has been repeatedly repulsed by tlj*e Carlisls in Ids wavering atteinptb to 
approach that place, crossing and rc-crossing the river without any 
intelligible pur])ose, and apjjuying hiifiself with 20,000 men on the British 
boats and batteries at its mouth. The siege has been actively resumed 
by Egyia and Villareal; and, if it be true, as confidently stated, tliat 
lliti enterprizing Gomez, having, with the mobility of tlie quickhilver 
of Almaden, completely extl-icated himself from the net drawn round 
liim, or*said to have been so, at the southern extremity of Spain, has 
actually aRrived on the Ebro, marching upon Biscay, anti, snpjxjrted 
by Cabrera who has "also regained the north, tliroatening to ])lace 
Jispartero between two fires, the contest approaches a decisive result. , 
The I«egion continues to occiij)y St, Sebastian, some of its regiments 
bein^ or having been, in a state of open mutiny. The place is probably 
retained as a guarantee for the repayment of some fraction of the trea¬ 
sure squandered in this prodigal yet paltry intervention.^ 
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The French expedition against Constantina has utterly failed, involv¬ 
ing a serious loss of men and materiel, as well as of repytatjos. , 
Marshall Ciausel moved from Bona on the ISth November, with 7,000 
men of all arms, and after b march rendered extremely difficult and 
destructive by the inclemency of the weather and the obstacles of the 
‘ route, succeeded in surnfQiinting the formidable pass of Raz el Akba, and 
appeared before Constantina, which he had expected to enter without 
oppositicm, on fhe 24st. The place was attacked under circumstances 
of great discouragement, and was defended with spirit. Op the night 
of the 23rd, CJausel, finaing his position critical, and his effective force 
reduced, by fatigue, exposure, and privation, te half its original fetrength, 
retreated, vigorously pursued by the Arabs, and reached Guclma, a 
strong intermediate post, with an ancient Roman citadel, on the SSlli. 
Here ihe remains of the French established themselves. 

The numerical loss is officially rated at nearly SOO men and officers 
hors de co7nbat; but the entire division is disorganized, and incapable 
of resuming active operations for some time.^ The 62nd Regiment 
plundered the stores of which they had charge, and General de Rigny 
is accused of misconduct, though the French officers in general behaved 
with their usual spirit. Our old Peninsular adversaries, the 2iid Legers, 
distinguished themselves as of yore. This has been a bungling affair, 
and not a little mortifying to the vanity of our neighbours. The 
force was inadequate—the time unseasonable—the tribes and Kuluglis 
resolute—and Constaiftina strong. In our last number we gave 
(p. 531) an accurate description of this classical place, its Bey, and 
population. 

In the progress of the Army Club a wisli having been expressed 
that the Royal Navy and Maiines sliould also be incorporated Jn the 
constitution of the club, the Provisional Committee, Sir Edward Barnes 
in the chair, has adopted the suggestion, and has passed a resolution 
that the designation of tlic club *»shall in future be “ The Army and 
Navy Club.*’ It was also resolved that the sum of fifteen, instead of 
twenty guineas, shall be the first entrance subscription. Under the 
auspices of the Duke of Wellington and Adniiial Sir Philip Durham, 
who iiave become members and patrons of this club, it lias now every 
prospect of completing its numbers from the United Service. 

EAST INDIA company's MILITARY SEMINARY. 

t. 

The usual public examination at this institution took place on Fiiday, 
the 9th of December, in the presence of the Chairman, Sir James Rivett 
Carnac, Bart., the Deputy Chairman, John Loch, Esq., and severjd of the 
Directors. 

The company present consisted of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Earl of Munster, Viscount Encombe, Sir James Shaw, Bart.; Colonels Sir 
John May, R.A-i Pasley, C.B. (R.E.) Salmoiid, Sir Jeremiah Bi^ant, C.B. 
Goodfellow, Briggs, Warre, H. M. S. Sfrover, Hodgson; Sir Joseph 
OTIallorau, C.D.; Lieiil.-Colonels Powell, H.M.S. Parker; Paterson, and 
Jones, R.A.; Barnewall, Jervie, Hay, Hopkinson; Majors Matson, R.E., 
Dynely, R.A.; Wilkins, Honey wood; Captains Burnaby, R.A.; Jervis, 
Lieutenants Lushington and Burnaby ; Messrs. Romer, F. A. Alexander, 
Ravenshaw, Carnac, Norris, P. Melvill, W. Fanning, W. Cabell (India 
Board), B. S, Jones (late ditto), Carmthers, M'Neill, N. Smith, Dr. 
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^Southey, Dr. Kendal. E. Thornton, Esq,, the Reverend M. Lindsey, and 
G< Coies. 

Soon after eleven ■ o'clock the gentlemen cadets formed on parade and 
executed the usual movemenfs under the personal command of Colonel 
Stannus, C.B., the Licut-Governor of the institution. 

The class afterwards examined by Sir Alexander Dickson consisted of 
sever^een cadets, of whom R. B. Smfth and W, F. Marriott were reported 
qu^ified for the engineer, W. C. L. Baker, J. Mil^ and J. Eliot, for the* 
artillery; and the followi^ig Vor the infantry; namely, J. Q. Freese, M. 
Staples, W. H- jQremie.F, Tombs, G.N. Smitlf, F. P. Rivers, J. E. Wood- 
house, J. Gordon, J. F. Jbhnstone, W. F. Nuthall, F. M.*H. Burton, and 
W. B«yly. ^ 

Those recommended foFprizes were Gent. Cadet R. B. Smith, to whom 
was presented by the Chairman the 1st mathematical, 1st fortification, 1st 
flindiistani, 1st Latin, and the sword for general g^od conduct; in pre¬ 
senting which Sir James Carnac addressed Mr. Smith in the following 
words:—“Ip presenting to you this testimonial of merit, the highest which 
is here awarded, I feel a degree of pleasure inferior only to that with 
which it must be r?beived. The conduct which has procured you so 
honourable a distinction is, I am confident, but the prelude to a similar 
cours'' in the active duties on which you are about to enter; and in the 
dischaj^e of those duties, I anticipate that many honours await you, as 
well deserved as that which 1 have now the happiness of being the 
medium of conveying.*’ 

Gent. Cadet W. F. Marriott, who received the 2nd mathematical, 2nd 
fortification, military drawing and surveying, 2nd good conduct, and 2nd 
Hindustani. 

To Gent. Cadet W. E. Wilkinson, whose drawing of Loch Katrine 
showed his pre-eminence, was awarded the civil drawing prize. 

To Gent. Cadet W. H. Stone was adjudged the 1st class prize in 
French. 

Of the second class the following gentlemen gained prizes:— 

Alexander D. Turnbull,-for good conduct, mathematics, civil draw¬ 
ing, French. 

A. G. Goodwyn, for fortification,miilitary drawing Latin, Hindustani; 
ind J, R. Becher, of the 3rd class. Tor go«d cftnduct.^ • 

Of the fortification plans, we observed some excellent ones by R. B. 
Smith, especially an attack of the modern system. 

By W. Marriott there were also some good plans, particularly an attack 
on a system of advanced Lunettes. 

Mr. W. Goodwyn, of the 2nd class, executed in a superior manner the 
attack ana defence of a village. * 

The principal military drawings were a plan of Seguntum by Marriott 
(aprize), plan of Meycicneza by Smitli; ditto by Woodhouse. 

In addition to the usual professional and academical studies, the follow¬ 
ing practical details of field instruction have been brought before the 
wholt establishment of cadets, assisted by a detachment of sappers and 
miners from Woolwich. 

Sinking a shaft, ^rivin^ a gallery and branch, preparing a chamber, 
and exploding a small mine, executing portions of single sap, flying sap, 
and parallels; tracing a field-work round the parade ground, and executing 
a portion of it; tracing parallels of zig-zag tienclies ot approach; the 
details of carjjentry in making shafts and gallery fiames and sheeting, 
and various useful instruments for field engineering, &c. • 

Wifh a view to encourage the gentlemen cadets to increased exertion in 
tlw various branches of study, the (Jourt of Directors have resolved to 
grant honorary certificates of diligence and good conduct to those who 
may hei*eRfter be unsuccessful in obtaining engineer appointments, but* 
whoihay be considered to merit some testimony of apprejjation for their 
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exertions in study and rejplarity of behaviour whilst at the seminary. 
The possessors of these cevtiiicates will be granted the privilege of «eleet-' 
ing the president to which they shall be posted, and their names will- 
be communicated by the Const of Directors for the observation of the 
local Indian Governments, and also for publication in General Orders to 
^he Army. 

At the conclusion of the examination, the Chairman addressed the 
.cadets in nearly the following terms^ * 

“ GkntIkmen,— ln*expressing the feelings called forth on the present 
occasion—feelings which l^am confident are entertained by Ih^fHioblemen 
on my left and Jhe gentlemen present,—my task is one*of unmisr^ul plea¬ 
sure. ^ When I last enjoyed the gratification »>f addressfng yoir,*l took 
occasion to advert to the prospect of a future meeting, and to the brevity 
of the period which would intervene. I endeavoured fo impress upon 
your minds the impmtance of devoting that period to the sedulous im* 
proyement of the advantages here afforded you, and I expressed my 
entire conviction that when we again met, it would be under circum¬ 
stances as creditable to yourselves, and satisfactory to your friends,*as 
those which distinguished the last examination. Tke indulgence of these 
expectations was, you may be sure, a souice of great pleasure to us ; T 
add, that the realizatioa is the cause of much more. The result 
of this examination has aftordedT the deepest impression of the value of 
that system of instruction which you have the happiness to enjoy,•and of 
the care and fidelity with which it is conducted. It is an honour and a 
privilege to be admitted to study in an institution which reflects so much 
credit on all connected wi^h it. I am persuaded that it is felt by you, and 
that in your future progress you will frequently look back to the period 
spent here with feelings of mingled pride and aft'ection. Ily the zeal and 
talents of those gallant and distinguished officers, the Public K xamincr 
and the Dieut.-Governor, and all acting under them, the full effects of 
an^admirable system arc extended to every one within its sjiherc. 

' congratulate you most heartily on the jirogress which you have 

studies, which are essential to the performance of the duties 
which yovi are destined to undertake ; in proportion to your efficiency in 
tliose studies will be your power of serving your country—of fulHlling the 
hopes and anticipations of your trien(f^ and of establishing that character 
which we trust you are all ambitious to deserve. Let me however warn 
^u against a possible error, the indulgence of which would be fatal. 
You are not to svippose that the period of application is to entiwilh your 
residence here. Within these w'alls you but commence that course of 
stu(^^ which it will be your duty afterwards to complete by voluntary 
exertion. During a season of peace the^ soldier possesses leisitre, and lie 
carniot employ it more usefully or more honourably than in the extension 
of his general and professional knowledge. From these pursuits you will 
dmve a Ratification which neither idfeness nor frivolous amusement can 
V ^J'^wledge, gentlemen, is desirable for its own sake, but it is not 
u* A i f reward. To those especially, who like some of yoy, are 
about to take their place among that portion of their countrymen v^hose 
lot IS cast in India, a career is open of the iJiighest utility and of tlie 
highest honour. The glory of the country in wnichyou were born—the 

in which you are to pass some considerable portion 
of life—the enlaigement oi the boundaries of human knowledge—tliese 
ar^nob^ objects, and they are before you. The consciousness of having 
laboured to promote them vyill of itself be a rich return for your exer¬ 
tions, even if you should attain no other; but it is one of the proudest 
charactenstics of the Service upon which you are entering, that distin¬ 
guished has always commanded success. Success, however, is the 
^revmrd of assiduity; and those in whom this is wanting must not repine 
at finding thdmsdves^ distanced in the race of honounSile distinction by 
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others who, though possessing no higher talents and no better opportuni¬ 
ties,* have cultivated the one and improved the other with superior 
indust^. 

“ It is, be assured, upon the ROssession*of this quality that success mainly 
depends. I have thus expressed a hope that your removal to the duties 
of actual service will not diminish your appl^ation to liberal studies. 
would now, for a moment, call your attention to the situation in which you 
wilt be idaced, with th^ view of impressing upoh you the necessity of up¬ 
holding, by your practice, that moral standard which has «here been not 
only ei^rced bjj precept but illustrated by eicample. From the position 
whi^^;<Kngland occupies with respect to India, the coaduct of her sons 
beccraes a lAtter of incalculable impoitancc. A handful of Englishmen 
scattered overjhe expanse of a great empire, placed in stations of great 
trust and responsibility, clothed with the externals as well as the substance 

* of authority among myriads of natives, must necessiarily attract an unusual 
degree of attention; and although, from various causes, the results of 
J^Jative ol)servation*may not reacJi you, you must not thence infer that its 
eye is withdrawn from your path. The people among whom you are to 
sojourn arc by no iTieans deficient cither in acutenes or judgment—they 
observe and they reflect. Bear, then, in nlinQ, that you will be called upon 
1o be the guardians not only of your ovun honour, but of your country's—of 
that country you will, in some so. t, be the representatives ; and the opinion 
which the people of India find reason to form of you, will be extended to 
the nation to which you belong. I do not oiFer this admonition in fear or 
in doubt. I look forward to the confulent belief that your respective 
careers will be marked by an undeviating regard to the dictates of duty 
and honour ; and I am justified in this, by a knowledge^f the circum- 

'stances under which your studies have been pursued. Biit, as this is the 
last time that it will devolve upon me to address you on your duties and 
prospects, I am anxious to record my attE*chment to the Service on which 
you are entering, by adverting to its claims upon you to sustain the esti¬ 
mation in which it is so justly held. The profession which you have 
adopted binds you to a punctilious discharge of every duty, and to the 
cultivation of every noble feeling. The soldier should bear a law within 
his breast, restraining him from^all that is unworthy and illiberal, and 

• directing him to all that is genwous ajjd good, hi him .should pre-cnai- 
nently flourish that nice and delicate sense of honour, which (in tlie words 
of Burke) “ Iccls a stain like a w'oiind.” The remarks which I have felt it 
my duty* to make may a])|'ear peculiarly addressed to those who have 
completed their studies hero ; but I would uige them, with no less anxiety, 
upon tlic junior.s, wlio have yet sometime to prepare themselves forflie 
scene of* their future duties. To tiieni 1 \vodld say—the iieriod of your 
undertaking these duties is not veiy fai distant; and if, when it arrives, 
the parting advice which I Iiav^ now given should remain fixed in your 
memories and on your hearts, it will, I think, contribute something to 
your happiness; and the consciousness of having thus contributed will, T 
asaure you, add very greatly to mine. Gentlemen Cadets,—I have now 
only to bid you farewell; and may all the wishes which the warmest and 
inoiit attached of your friends can form for your welfare, be fully and com- 
pletuly realized I ” * 
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Zoological Society of Londdii.-^'iransacti 


; ftilio, 1.^5. 
ransactiuos of tlio Zoolo^ical^oeiet^; vol, !.• 


PAINTINGS, ENGUAVIVGS, &c. 
Eorl of.K.T,, &c*—Portrait in oil of the late Admiral Duff, 


I^wift^ins, W*J., Esq., Maiiiie Painter to the Kiug.^Engravtna representing the capture of the 
Spanish fllave>brig Korniiilnl)1e. by 11. M biii? Buzzard. Engraving of the Oa|ie Breton steamer in 
o l^'l© of wind. ^Two EngiavRigs of II. M. reveiiuc-ciitter Piince George. 

Bilge, Vice-Admiral B. W.—l^uiiiting in oil of the comniciicemeiit of the Battle of Trafalgar, by 
■\Vhitcombc. Painting in oil of ships in a typhoon off the Mauritius, by Uiiggins. Painting in oU 


of French sliips-of-\vai, by Monima; painted for Louis XV. 


. MODEL ROOM. 

Bowles, Wm„ Capt. R.N., Comp. Gen. Coast Guard.->Model of an improved serving mallet, 
invented by Mr. W. Kl^s, Second Mate 11.M. rev. cutter Vitmi'i. 

Dickson, Lothian. Cant, h.p. 2dth llegimont,—Model of a soldier's knajiback, with waterproof 
cape—proposed by tho imiior. > 

i^wyei, M., Lieut. 11.N.—Model of a Fiencli gun-boat. 

Emery, T. B., Lieut. U.N.—Moihd of an improved method of fitting boats' tackles—by the donor. 

Hookey, Mr. Wm., late of TI.M. Dock YartI, l>i‘plfurd nioflcl exhibiting some improvements 
ill i7b»h-(ieck vessels. 

Parkinson, C. F., Capt. 87tli Regiment.—A knapsack, with suggestions and improvements by tho 
donor. 

Perciial, Chas. Esq , Vet.Surg , R.A.—Patent horse Sandal. 

Routh, Randolph, Cornel. 4th Lt. Drag —Model, m ivory, of a 46-gun frigate, in a glass case. 

Tiiiikiii, Su ^Varwick, Majoi.South Devon Y< omunry.— Model ot tlie Tnovementa of threes fbr 
cavalry. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

• 

Back, Geo., Cnnt. R.N.—Skin of a Terrier niid of u white Wolf, The wolf was shot after carrying 
off tho dog,—(Viffe Capt. IfSick’s Journal, page 462.)* 

Builpaii. (J. L . Major Uifle Brigade.— 26bot(lo:i, containing Chameleons,Snakes, Scorpions,Eggs 
oftlic Cobia Cupellii, &c. &e. 

* Bnultbee, F. M., ('ommaiiiler R.N.—Specimen ci ** fungus Gaiilo melitensis,*’ used as a styptic. 

Coekbuni, Colonel —Two golden Couroiicouis (^Trogon Pavoniiius.) 

Feuclieies, La Baronne de,—Stnfied Alligator, and Boa Constrictor. 



tfiicleod. II. G., Lieut. Col,—Two s]>ecimen8 of •• Trogon PavoninUM. 

Seville, P. Percy, Capt 63rd Uogl.—Blade ol the Elephant Grass in Flower (Himalaya Monn- 
ns). Seedof the ('utton Plant. Skin «9ftbe Golden Wootlpecker ^Picus Indicus). 

Sicolson, Sir Fr<‘d. W. K., Bait.. Mate, U.N.—Small Stalactite from Antiparos. 


Henry.—Secondary 

foimatiun. Isle of Wight, witli Pabidinic. O&geoiiB Breccia from Gibraltar, &e. 

liawkiua, Capt. Etiielred, 22ud Regiment.—31 Specimem of tlie Woods of Jamaica, polished. 
Hook^, James, Lieut. U.N.—Skull and Horns of the Wild Buffalo of India. 

Lindsay, Martin. Lieut .-Colonel, 7»th Regimeiil.—Argus Fheasante, male aii<l female, from 

Maleic. S.. Capt. 8th Foot.—Speeimens of Scorpions, Tarantulflp. &c., in spirits. Five Nests of 
the'i'uiantnln*. * 

Miicleod. II. G., Lieut. Col,—Two sjiecimens of •• Trogon Pavoninus.*' 

Nt*v ” " . 

tains). 

Nieolson, . 

Page, Vice-Admiral, Boiij. W.—Tusk of ii Narwltal; length 7 feet 10 inches. 

Porter, Sir Robt. Kor, K.C.II., K.L.S , Charge d’Affaires, Carnecas.—Branch of White Coral. 
PctrifacUous ftt)in Venezuela. SawyiT Beetlo, &c. 

Rogier. E., Lieut. R.N.—S|>ecimetm of Ammonite, Rclcmnite.and other sheUs from Cliclteuham. 
‘Rutherford, James, Surg. K«N.—Dried specimens of th^ Mangustein of Malay; one filled with 
w’9x to represent the qatural pulp. Edilde Bird’s Nest ftom Nicobar. 

^aW, Wm. Lieiit.-Col, R. Ncwl. Vet. Comp.—A stuffed Seal (young). 

Smart, 11., Com. R.N., K.U.—Skull of an African Elephant (large). 

Stodd.LTt, Miss.— Specimen of tho Petrified Forest at Canicul, Madeira. ^ 

Stiieng, P, D , Lieut. Kith Idght Infantry.—Skin of '* Mosehus Memmu, from tho King of Oude s 

'‘’Ttm”t.%ir James. Bart., late Major 7th Hussars.— Stuffed BImR Cock. Ptarmiaan. and Alpine 
J^re (in gla«8 cases) from the West Highlands. A Madagascar Bat (in glass case), • 

^ipyth, Wm., Lieut. R.N.. H.M.S. Terror.—A very fine Acliatma Sultana. Banks of tho 

Amazon. Specimens of Anadonta, Ampull.'trui. Src. ^ 

Usshcr, Sir Thus., Cai't. R.N., K.O.IL—Three large and beautiful Stalactites, from the Caves at 

Welherall. J.. Capt 4Ut Regt—Flfiy-six Bird Skins, from various localities. Thi^y-slx Bt^Ules, 
containing Snakes, Reptiles, &c. 
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UNITED SERVICE MUSEUM. 


» Tjan. 


HISTORY.—OBJECTS OF HISTORICAL INTEREST, ILLUSTRATIVE OP, 

MANNERS ANIJ CUSTOMS. &c. , 



pentine. 

with an antograph Lcttev from Sir F. Fielding^ on his arrest. 

Bntef, H., Lieut. 82nd Rcgt.—Dress of a Native of the Cos&ia Hills, near Silhet, Bengal, with the 
Slin^fox carrying Vawn. BcU‘1, and ClKnam. Musical Instrument of llie Cosstas. 

Campboll. Fair, Lu*ut -Col. R.A., His MajtMity’s CJbsuLGeneral in Kgypt.— \rms and Armwir 
left Ity the Vent*tioim in the Armory of Catidia, vi/..:^a Brigandine, Cuirass, Helmet, Morion,ChAn 
Gauntlet, with plutss for theVriHt;^wo>handed and other Swords, Acf 

Uheyne, Geo , Cupl.il N.—An ancient Peruvian earthen Uusf, presented to Bolivar during his 
rofcidencc in the Townol Cusco—*with an^utograph Letter from Colonel Saiil.T Auato Capt^heyno. 

Codriugton, Sir Kdw., Vice-Admiral, G.C.B., G.C M.G.—Gunpowder taken oill of one of^^^guns 
of the Royal Geoige, in 1835. - 

Dickinson. Thos., Copt. R.N.—Fragments of an Iron Tank, with ihl^e Dollars, a Pin, Fragn^uts 
of Pottery, Glass, &c., taken up fiom th<‘ wieck of ll.M.S Thetis, in«<ug1it Ihthoms' water. 

Dwyer, M., laeut.R.N.—An Inkstand made fiom the stone used to erect the (JuTuinn of Invasion 
(so called by Buonaparte) at Boulogne. 

EdiP, Wm., Captain, *J8th l-'oot.—A large eolleclioii of Arms, Implements, &e. &p., used by tho 
various tiibes of South Afiica, piincipally the /oulu. Am iiioiida, Ain.itmisrn, .*md Bituanee (iibea. 

Franklin, Lady —Bottle of the Watei of the Nile, a B.iro.ik, oi e.utheii Cooling .lai ; On Key ptiau 
Bnck-Slarap u iih hieroghplues. * 

(hilindo, Juan, (Joloucl.—Bows and Arrows of the Mayi Indians; three Idols of tlie Maya 
Indians. . 

Geographical (Royal) Soi iety of I-ondon.-'ModelH of IjaecMdiie and Maidiia Boiitn ; Blowjiijie*), 
Bows aiMl Airow s of iho Maeoo-^ie Indians; a Pei si.m Laiitern. 

Uaitisoii, Mr. iUehaid.—Far-simile of M.igna Ch.irla. with the Ainift anrl Seals embla/oned 
Ifenuiiig, Alex., Lieut, B.N.. Cominiindur <>t the FastJuiii.i ship Wimlsoi ('.istle—Two Cliy 
Figures (iiatuial ai£c)rcpre.sentiug a Blieestie or Watei-Cninei,.uul o Diujee oi 'I'ailor ol Bengal 
Hodges, U S., Ua]>tniij, late 7tli Dragoon (Yuards. - Caiiridi.in^VVoinen's ,‘'iipja*js; eighteen joppei 
Coins, various. * 

Lee,* J , LL.U., F.H.S., S:c.—52 Silver ('oinsTounrl at Ilaitw’ell, near Aylesbury. in 18.'t5~reign'» 
of Kli/.aboth, J.imes I., and Chailes 1. 

M'GlHdery, Jolin, i.icut, R.N.—Two C/ 0 ])per Cloak-pins used by tlie ancient Irish; Flint Aium- 
houd; Iron Finger-ting, and three Cmiift, louiid near Bally iiass, <’u Donegal. 

Monro, James, Esip, Lyminglun, Hauls.—Coiiiul ” Ptolemy liveigetch * 

Neville,!'. Peicy, Cautaiu, t)3rd Regiiin'iit.—Hal iioiu the Ilim.ila\a Mountains. en\eied\vith 
Pelican's .Skin ; tjhoorknah. two poiutei^D.iggf'i, m.iih* fiom a bi.O'c oi Bhtck Buck's Homs, 

Page, Vicp-Adm. Uenj. William.—Two P.iirs ot Last India Nahob s Slippeis ; a I’lece of 
Checquered Cloth, blue and wlute, made at TAnburtoo, 

Porret, U., Esq., Ordn. Dej»., Tower.—An old I'lnglish .^Icel ('ross bow, culled the '* Stiiii'ip Bow,” 
with Wmdlnus, complete. 

Poulana, Thus., Lieut., both Bomb. N. Inf.—ikn Grnauient.il Smldle-cloth, fiom the ProMiic(‘ (< 
Cuicli. 

Rennie, Geo.Lsq ,F.R.S,—Shield of BufTalo'b Hide; Bow and Arrows; Basket ornamented with 
Cowries. 

Kalniei, Potori Lieut., B.N.—Shirt of Chain Armonr,\ ery line; Bedouin Shichl.ind Speni , Malay 
Spear; various Last Indian Spearh; l]ot(entot Bow* q^nd Arrows; .<oiith Ameiicrin Bow um'l 
Arroifs; Mahiatta Dagger; a Ciook used by llie^'liopherds of the pieseiilduy iii Arcadia; a Biiek- 
Staj^ with hieroglyphics; and a lUir of lliimaii MummnV P'oei; Mummy oi a Crocodile. 

The alK>\e are fiom the ('olleelion of the late Captain Piter Raiiiiei, B.N., C.B. 

Templetown, Lord Viscount.—Eight Stone Celts, oi Brlt.sh Ilnlehets, two Flint Airow-heads : .‘i 
atone Cup; .l Brou^o Celt, and Brpnzo Spcar-liead—ah dug up near Castle U])ton,Tempfepatriek, 
Co, Antrim. 

Terry, T., late Lieut. 15th Li. Dragoons.—Female Esquimaux Drehs. 

Wamc, Geo.. Lsq., Beechmont, Seven Oaks.—The Sword worn by General Wolfe when fell it 
Quebec, 1759 (authenticated ), • 

Wethorall, Sir Frederick —Preserved of a Now Zeal.ind Chief. 

Woodd, the Uev.—,—A Captain's Commissiuii, grunted by Charles 11. to Basil Woodd, Esq.,an 
ancestor of the douor's; a Pass granted to the above Cape, Woodd by Geneiul Fairfax, in conunuud 
of the Parliumont Forces, 1046. 


We are happy to add that a legacy of lOOZ. has been, liberally be¬ 
queathed to this Professional Institution by the late Captain C’luirles 
Hope Watson, R.N,, of Edinburgh. We trust this public-spirited pre¬ 
cedent may be followed, not only in the shape of bequests, but by pe¬ 
cuniary^ donations from those living patrons of the Establishment wliose 
fortunes enable them to indulge so well-placed a species of liberality. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE ARMY ON THE Ist JANUARY, 183? 

AND RRVBltBNCB TO THB FORKION SBRVICK OV UEOmi!NTs/ 


RuLriments aD»l _ fifations of 
Corns. Tot.iisoi.Senuf 

• Cuinpiiliiei. 


Stations of 


Yt'ftr of 
^Olll^ ou 

Foicijjn 


Wliencc* 

rutuiiifd. 


Ageutc 

liriti^h it Irish 
Kitdliliftiiineut 


H^dc Talk . 
V\ imKor .• . 
HI. irorse-g(is, f Regent’s Fftrk 
1st l)rag.-g(ls. Jlanchpsler ^ 

• • 

Hdllinrolhg . 
Doirhcster 


Nottiiigh.itn 
i3ii iiiitimhaiii 


Dtin lalk 


1st 

Dragoon^ 

2iid 

<i(>. • . 

3rd 

do . , , 

4tb 

(Jo. . . 

Otli 

do. . . . 

7tb 

Ihissai-* , 

8lli 

do. . . 

9l)i 

l.aiu opn , 

lUlb 

llussais. 

11 th 

Lt. Iliag, 

]2tli 

Lancors . 

1 3lh 

fJ. Drag. 

Utb 

do.. . . 

loth 

llussars . 

lOTh 

Lancers . 

I7tb 

do. * • 


ils. Dt bat. 

• • 

2d bat 

• • 

•hi bat. 

Coldsl f 1 '.t bat. 


I JUtMtvIoW 
Duhliii . 


Madi.is 


Newbrid »c 


\V elliMuton n. 
St .loiiii’sW. 
111. .iiiii VVni, 

Ditblin . . • 
Si, (jco. liar. 
Porlinaii H. . 
Tile Tow CP . 
i imeucK . . 
Canada . . 


znd do. 


4th do. 


hcDgal . . . C Iwillitua 
N.S. Wales . Chiithafn 


lOtli (to. 


T2lii do. 
13th (fo, 
)4lh do. 


J aiiiaica 


Ionian Isl. 
Ionian Isl. 


W. Indies 
('aiiada. 


Chatiiaai 
• • • 
Castlebar 
( balbain 


Waterford 

• • • « 

Chatliam 

VVexIoid 


iy2‘2 


18I‘» 

m m 

1^119 

» • 

lS-22 


JS36 

18-2’) 

1822 

JS32 

ISil 

1821 

1^0 
1^32 
1S20 
1 ft2f) 

1822 

1S3I» 

1827 

1819 

1830 


1810 

France 

1810 

Fimnce 

1810 

Franco 

1810 

F ranee 

1818 

France 

1814 

Sjjain 

1S13 

Portugal 

1814 

Spain 

1808 

Iiuen. Aypcs 

1 ‘’OO 

Holland 

JHIO 

France 

1810 

Ttanrc 

1 1818 

■ 

Franco 

H16 

France 

lsI8 

Fiance 

1S23 

Hctig il 

Jsl.J 

.Foitnaul 

1828 

I’oitugal 

< 18*28 

Poitiigal 

1814 

S p a 1 n 

1810 

I'laiK c 

1821 

Ibiinbay 

1828 

Poitngdl -x 

1818 

biaiicc 

181^ 

Fiatne 

1814 

France 

1818 

Fiance 

f 

1814 

France j 

1828 

i^ortiig.il 1 

1831) 

W. Indies 1 


1830 Malta 


1834 Cibraltai 


(Miatbam 

Chatiiam 
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DIBTIITBUTION OF THS ARMY ON IST JAN. 


^JAN. 


Regimenti and 
Corps. 


Stations of 
Service 
Companies. 


Stations of 
Depots. 


Year of 
Year of leturn- 
tfomgon lugirom 
toreign Foieign 
Service 


Whence 

returned. 


AienU. 
BritiHii & Irish, 
Estuhlishment 


ISth Foot 


20th do. 


22nd do. 
23rd do. 
24th do. 
25 Ih do. 
26lh do. 
27lh do. 


20th do. 
30th do. 


3.^ou do. 
33i(t do. 
d4lh do. 
35ih do.f 
36(h do. 
37!h do. 
3Slh do. 
39lh do. 
40lh do. 
4lst do. 
42[iddo. 
43rd do, 
44th do. 
45lh do. 
46lh do. 
47 th do. 


40th do. 
50th do. 
5 


52n(i do. 

53id do. . . 
54th do. • 
55th do. . . 
5Gth do. 

57th do. • . 

fiSth do. 

59lh do. . . 
00th do.1st bat 
2d ))at 
*61st do. 

62iid do. • . 
63rd do. 

64lh do. . . 
65th do. 

OOth do. . . 
07th do. . 
OSih^o. . . 

09th do. • 
70th do. « . 
71st do.. . 
72nd do. • • 
73rd do. 


on • . 
Butlevant. . 

ibay* • 
VanlT^e.LoBd 
iiftLinaica . . 

Canada. . . 
Templemore. 

Cape of G. fl. 
N.S.Wales . 
MdUiitius . 
Bermuda * . 


Galway 


1836 


OibulLar 

America 


W. Indies 
Jamaica . 
Weedon 
Madias . 


M adras . 

Kdinburgh 

Amenca 


Madras 

Dublin 


Manchester , 
N. S. Wales 

4 

Gibraltar . , 
Ionian l.sl. 


.Tainaica 


Gihraltar 
Ionian Isl. 
Gibrdtar 


Madras . 
Madias . 
.lamaica 
W. Indies 
Canada. 
W. Indies 
(Gibraltar 
W, Indies 


Chatham . 1819 

Chatham . . 1833 

Templemore 1826 

• 

Youghar.’. 1829 

Chatham . 1828 

Chatham . . I8r» 
Chatham . . 1835 
Devunport . 1S20 
Hull .... 1814 
Chatham • 1825 

Plymouth. . 1830 
Bin .... 1830 
Newbudge . 1829 
• ■ • • • • 
Devonport . 1830 
Plymouth . 1830 

Cliatham . 1827 

Chatham . 1821 

Chatham . 1822 

• 

• • • # e • « 

Plymouth. . 1835 
Chatham . . 1822 
Chatham . 1810 

Portsmouth 1834 


1836 W. Indies 


C hathain . 
Ciuiham 
. « » 
Carlisle • . 
Cork . . . 
('hatham . . 
('hatham 
Sunderland 
Chatham . . 
Portsmouth . 
Portsmouth 
Ncu castle . 
Jersey • • . 
Ferrnoy • ■ 
Chatham , . 
(Jhutlum 
Fort George 
ICinsale . . 
Kinsale . • 
Shcerness. . 
Portsmouth 
Chatham • • 
Guernsey • • 


1834 Gibraltar 
183(f Westlndfes 


1822 

J8j4 

1SJ6 

1829 

1819 
1821 
1831 
1825 
1828 

1834 
C830 

1835 
1828- 

1830 

1820 
1834 
1829 
1827 

1831 
1834 
1831 
1834 


1832 W. Indies 


1830 


Bengal 


1830 Ionian Bl. 


1833 Madras 
1835 Madras 


1834 Ionian Isl, 


1834 Bermuda 


Ca^e of G.H. 
Ionian Isl. . 


Limerick « • 1828 
Mullingar > 1827 


Cox & Cane 
Cox & Co. 
(^ox k. Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox 5c Co, 

& Go. 

^^v.ixCane 
Cox'* Ar. 
Lawrie 
Cox'A' Ar. 
(’ox Co.* 
Cox & Cant 
(’ox 5. Ar, 
Downes 
Hop. & Cam 
Cox &, Co. 
Cox & Co. 
(yox & Ar. 
Pine & Ar. 
Law 6c Cane 
Cox & Co. 
Cox <!x Co. 
Lawne 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
(yox & Ar. 
Co\ & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox k Ar. 
Cox &^Ar. 
Cox Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Kirk. 6:(’jne 
(Jux & Cant 
Cox & Co. 
^,Cox &. (^o. 
Cox k Co, 
Cox & Ar, 
Cox & 1^0. 
(;ox & Co. 
Cox & Ar. 
Cox & Ar. 
Cox & Ar. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox 6t Co, 
Collyer 
Cox k Ar. 
Cox & Co. 
Co.\ & Atk. 
Cox it Ai. 
Hopkinson 
Kiik. Ca. 
Cox h Ca. 
Price 

Cox & Co, 
Lawrie 


passage uune. 


4 Ordered to the Mauritius. 
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* • • 

' Iciegiments and 

• Corps. 


74lh Foot 
75 
70 

77th dc, 

78 

79 


82nd do 
83 rd do 
8 


8r)th do 


87ihdo.. . . 
88th do.. , . 
89th do,. . . 
90lh do. , , . 
91st do.. . . 
92nddo.. 
93rd do,. . . 
94th do. . 
9r>th do, . 
96th do. . . . 
-97th do. . . . 
98lh do. , . . 
99th do. , . 

Rl. Stay Corps. 

1st We''l Ind.l 
Regiment . J 

2fM do.. . . 

Ceylon Rifle I 
Regiment ,-1 
OcipclM ounlcd ^ 
Kifternen . / 
Royal African) 
Colon. Corps? 
R.Newfonnd-'j 
land Veteran > 
Companies, j 
Royal Malta) 
Fencibles . I 


Sfatu>nB of 
Service 
. Companies. 


W. Indies 
Cape of G. H. 
W. Indies . 


Glasgow • 
ClMiihamf 
Gibralt.ar . 
Gihfallar 
America . 
Jamaica . 
America • 

W- Indies,* 
Mauritius . , 
RorismoulN 
W. Indies . 
Ceylon. . , 
8c. Helena . 
Malta . . 
Newry . • 
Birr , . , 
Duhlin . • 
Enniskillen 
Woolwich , 
Cape of G 11. 

M. auritius. . 
Chatham • 
Ionian IsK 
Hylhe . . ^ 

W. Indies 

N. Providence 
and Honduras 


Ceylon . . , | & 

Cape of G.H.I-J5 

I a 

O 


Malta . • 


Stations of 
Depots, 


•V * , Year of 
Year of joftirn. 

wingon ingfrom 
^oi^gn ifStelsn 
Serwe. sorvice. 


834 

830 

834 

826 


’Whence 

returned. 


Jamaica 


Clonmel 


Drogheda , , 
Londonderry 


1831 

Ionian Isl. 

1832 


1836 

t 

Ionian Is], 

1B34 

W. Indies 


834 

835 

835 

836 


Ioni,an Isl. 
N. America 
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, Agents. 
IlntiKhS: Irish 
hstublibhincnt. 


nop,& Ar. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Ar. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 


Cox U Ca. 
Cox & Ar. 
Law.& Ar. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Ar. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Ar. 
Cox & Ar. 
Hop. 6c Ca. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Kirk. & Ar. 


1836 I America 


Cox 

& 

Cane 

Cox 

& 

Co. 

Cox 

& 

Co. 

Cox 

Sc 

Co. 

Cox 

& 

Co. 

Cox 

* 

Co. 


(Jox & Co. 
Cox & Oo? 
Kirklitfid 
Kirkland 

Kirkland 

• 

Kirkland 

Kirkland 


REGIMENTAL AGENTS. 

Armit, Borough, & Co,Leinster-st.Dublin, 
AsyeyjOames, 155, Regent-street, * 
Atkinson,John, Ely-plocC} Dublin. 

Cane, Richard,* Co. Dawson-st.Dublin. 
Collyer, G. S., Park-place, St. James's. 
Cox, Hammerblcy, and Cox, Craig’s- 
court. 

Downes, C., 14,Warn ick-st. Charing Cross 
Hopkinson, Barton, & Knyvett, Regent-st. 
Kirkland, J. (Gen. Agent,; 80, Pall Mull. 
Lawrie, John & Charles M'Grigor,Robert- 
street, Adelphi. 

Price, W. K, 34, Craven-st., Strand. 


general agents for the recruiting SERVICE, 
Great Ifri/atn —John Kirkland, Esq., 80, Pall Mall. 
/relan</^Sir Bagcnall W. Burdett, Bart., Dublin. 


AGENTS FOR THE DECCAN PRIZE MONEY. 
l^ut-Col. Arbulhnol and John Kirkland, Esq—Office, 60, Pall Mall. 


N. B.—A reference to the List of Agents will explain the Abbreviations. 


* Ordered home. 


t Ordered for N.S.’Wolee. 
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LIST of SHIPS of the Royal Navy in CommiBsion Ist January, 1837, specifying their' respec- 
Uve Ratings, Ages, the Yards where Kuilt, the Dates of being Conunissioned, and Present 
Stations. « 


• 

• 

NameR. 

NoT 
» of 

(lUUS. 

• 

• 

Ry uhum Commanded. 

• 


im 

Wlien 

CommiH- 

sioiied., 

_■ 

4 

• 

Present Station. 

L_ 

FIRST EATJj-B. 

DritRiima . . . 

• 

120 

Capl. J. W 1). Dundas 


• 

1820 


I%t%mouili 

(/ftleduoia . . * 

]20 

(.ipt. (J. R Martin, C.R. 

ditto . 

1808 


Mediterianeaa 

noE<» . . . . 

120 

C.ipt. A. JlIIIcc 

('tiuLhuui 

1815 

WBiU 

Sheeruess 

San Jo-icf . . • 

ilO 

L'lipt R. ’J'liom.is 

• 


iH.46 

Plymouth 

Royal Adoluidf . . 

104 

C.ipl *1 .''ykes 
(\ijil.T F. Kennedy 

Plymouth 

1828 

1836 

diUu 

T«ni(‘raire . . . 

101 

Cliatliam 

17'>8 

18.W 

Slieenioss 

Victory » . , . 

104 

C.ipt T. soaile. 

ditto 

1765 

18.16 

Portsmouth 

sjrONDRA’lES 
l{o(lu(*y . . . . 

it2 

r.ipt Hyde Pjiker 

C.ipt \V. I‘j>»h(*r 

PeinbioKe 

t 

1833 

1R35 

Mediterfuneau 

Asia. 

Hi 

Rotnbay 

1821 

1H3(; 

ditto 

(Unupus . . . 

H4 

('ai)t. Hon. .1. IVici.C.R. 

Touloni 

•171)6 

18.i3 

ditto 

Thiiu<lcn>r . . , 

HI 

CajO. W F. Wjse.C 11. 

M oulalcli 

1H31 

1833 

ditto 

R(*lli*ro]i))on . . 

HO 

C.ipt S. lueKson, (Ml 

Poirsiiioutli 

18IH 

1236 

diilu 

Vaii;;u.it4 . . . 

HO 

Clint, lion, 1). P. Ronveiie 

Petnljioku 

18 H) 

1836 

ditto. 

THIRD KM AH. 
Rcv'*jJi;e .... 

7H 

[K.C.H. 

(’apt W r.lliotf, (Ml. 

(’hatimoi 


j'^;u 

Mi'ditoii.ineaii 

ICxcolU'Ut . . . 

71 ; 

(’apt T Hasinij's 

PoilsMioulli 

IKIO 

1834 

Poi Ismoiitli 

C*orIl^^•IUls . . . 

74 

(^ipl.bu .1,11. Rowle\, Kt 

l'umb.i\ 

1813 

i«;i6 

lilsllOll 

Kdinbiiri'li . . . 

74 

Capt .1 R Dacieg 

Meieluit's Yd 

IHU 

183,3 

Meditenaneau , 

UlIstlllKi} , . , 

71 , 

(\ipt. H SbifViier 
(’.ipl F F Rerkeley 

C.ileutt.i 

1818 

1^34 

I.lbblDt 

llermUN , , , 

74 

Ch.illiain 

18 if) 

1H3C) 

(iltio 

Maj^mdi'ODt • . . 

74 

Lieut. T. Fai»el 

* Men'hnl’s \ d 

I'lOt; 

1851 

.T.xni.iit ,4 

Malahar .... 

74 

(’apt. Su \V A Mdutigii, 

Runibay 

1818 

1854 

Lisbon 

Melvilk' . , . . 

71 

C IL K Cll. 

("apt I*. .1 I)mi;f)as 

ditto 

1817 

isir, 

N Aiiiei. Si W. liid. 

Mliiden « • . . 

74 

Capt. A. R. H4i.upe. C.R. 

ditto 

1810 

1836, 

Li^tion 

IHmuIiiuUc . • . 

74 

('apt Sir T FelloueH, Kt., 

Meichrit’s Yd 

.1760 

JH.3t5 . 

ditto 

ItiiHeoU • . • . 

74 

C.R. 

('apt. Sir W. 11. Hillon, 

Heplfoid , 

1822 

183.) 

dilt^i 

Talavi'ra . . 

71 

K a II. 

Capt. W. R, Mends 

Wooiwieli 

1818 

1S36 

Plymouth 

FOUllrjI KATES. 
PoiDatid . . . . 


(’.ipl, H. Tiice 

Pl> mouth 

1822 

18.34 

* 

Mediten.ineau 

AV^iif'liostoi . . . 


(I’.ipt K. ^ 

W'ouhi ich 

J82i 

1834 

L l'•l JlK^ 

Rnrham . . . . 

.50 

Capt, A. I. (’ 01 ^' 

Meiiiinl’s Yd 

1810 

1.855 

Meditei.ine.in 

Jliiblin . . . . 

50 

Capt It T.ut 

ditto 

J812 

1855 

Snutli Aineuea 

Vernon . . . . 

50 

(\apt .1. M'Kcilie 

Woohv ich 

1832 

1854 

Ulleditciiaumiu 

fll-TU RATFb. 






Bloiiilo . . . . 

46 

Opl. F. Mii'.nn, (Ml, 

(Japt. Sir t. S. Peyton, 

Pejitford 

1810 

I83i 

South America 

MadugasLur . . . 

46 

Bombay 

1822 

1836 

West Indies 

Stu^ • • • • • 
'i’lialiii . . . . 

46 

K.C H 

(’apt.T.K Sullivan, C.U. 

Pembroke 

183(1 

183') 

Plymouth [of AlVn. 

46 

Capt, K. W.iiicliope * 

(Mialiitim 

1830 

1834* 

CapeC Hope Ik Ct. 
Indif‘s 

Forte. 

44 

Capt. W 0. Pcli 

Woolwieh 

isu 

18:h 

A&lrea . . . . 

42 

Capt. .F.(’l.ivel 
('apt. C'. 11. Strong • 

Liuut. G. i)a\ies 

Merclint's Yd. 

1810 

1825 

FalmouDi § 

BHvulera , . , 

43 

Dejdloid 

1800 

lh:i3 

Most Indies 

Tartar . . . . 

42 

Depljord 

1H14 

1836 

Chathani]] 

Castor . . . . 

:i6 

Com W. Rubei'tsuu 

Chiithain 

1832 

1832 

PiUtieular Service 

IncuTibtant . . . 


Capt. 1). Pring 

Ihiitbinouth 

I83ti 

1836 

Poitsniuuth 

Pt(|U& . . . . 

36 

Capt. lion. J. 11. Rous 

Plymouth 

1834 

1836 

l.ibbon 

SIXTH RAT>S. 







Audromucliu • . 

28 

Capt. H. 1*. Cliad** 

(^ipl C.R. Ibiukwatei 

Perabjjoke 

1832 

1833 

P.iikt Indies 

Conuiiy . . . . 

28 

(’hatham 

1832 

18;iC 

(Utto 

ImoiMtio . . . . 

2H 

C.ipl. \V H Riuco 

Pembroke 

'1831 

1836 

SiMitli America 

RuiiiIkiw . . . . 

2H 

Capt. 'r, Rennelt 

Cliatham 

1823 

18.34 

5\ebl Indies 

Ualilcsnakc . 

2H 

Capt. W. rioljHoii 

('hathani 

1822 

1854 

, 1'hist Indies 

Saiitaraug . . • 

2H 

C.i]d. U. F. Rowley 
('apt W. Hroiiglitou 

Portsmouth • 

1827 

1835 

MeiliterraPcun • 

Httpjihire ...... 

2H 

Ooehin 

1822 

J85G 

•Poitbuiouth 

Talbot , . . . 

2H 

C.ipt, F. \\\ Pounell 

Cap*, vist. lugeutrie, (J.R. 

Pembroke 

1824 

18.H 

Suuth Amewca 

TjiJb. 

2H 

Woolwich 

1826 

1834 

Medilenanean 

• 
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(| I 

‘J837.] ■ LIST OP SHIPS OP THE ROYAL NAVY. 

r 


rx~- 

1 Kan^i 

^ - 

No. 

of 

(jun$i 

By whom Commuodod. 

Where Built 

*• 

When 

Diiiil, 

t 

When 

Commia 

sioned. 

• Proscnl Station. 

1 Volago . . . 

28 

Oapt. P. ItichuidK 

Poitsmouth 

1825 

1833 

MeilitpriHueuH ■ 

1 /^tieuu . . . 

2fi 

Oapt Lord l<)d. Huysoll 

djfto 


1834 

Soutli Aiii(*iit>ii 

1 fkryatorl , , ^ 

26 

(hipt. II. B. M»rt)B 

I'embroke 

im 

l8:i0 

Shoerness 

l/#lenQ»tTa . . * 

20 

(lapt. lion. G. tlrey 

ditto 

l8;i? 

J835, 

South Anieric.i * 

" \ estul . . , 

26 

(kapt. W. Junes I 

Sheerueas 

1888 

• 1833 

We>»f. inilina 

“ Mjigicieunc . , 

24 

Unpt G. vv. St. .1. Mifdinuv 

Merchnt’s Yd 

. 1812 

1835 

Lisbon 

'Iribune . , , 

It 

k 

(-'apt, .1. TonniUinsou 
(N»m. H. Scnllon 

I.^nt J. {i M'Kcuzie 

ditto 

iHdli 

1831 

Meditennneau 

Jlruuo . , . 

* <^*ylon . , , 

^LOorb. 


In France 

1/87 

1830 

1834 

1 Cliatimm* 

Maltut 

Nimrod . , 

20 

Com. J Fru'.ei » 

l)e]>tford 
Meieliiit’s Yd 

1828 

18.3.) 

West Indies 

rciirl .... 

2tt 

Coih. 11. Nurse 

1820 

183.) 

LiKboii 

d M'Cl‘d . . , 

20 

tkmi. T, M.iitl.ind 

Poitsmouth 

1821 

iHilT) 

ditto 

(^Jiam]>ion«, . 

IS 

Coni. H. I'.iu K IT. 

ditto 

1824 


West Indies 

(JoluniUjijc • . 

18 

Com T Mi'ii'loiboii 

lllltO 


l8.H 

Coast of yfnc.'i 

Uru<». .... 

18 

Cap! 1,. Itiuios, C li. 

I'muhfoKc 

1.8.10 

18311 

Slieei Hess 

favirtiiilc, . 

18 

Coni (1. It. Miuulv 

I'oitsmoutli 

1829 

I8.i;i 

MeiliHM'i.aneau 

ly .... 

18 

Com h CllioU 

iViiiluoke 

i«,n 

]830 

‘Nait'i \iucncit 

IliinuT . . . 

18 

('om. W 11 If, Carw 

ditto 

183i 

I S3.) 

ditto 

Oks^'I . , . 

18 

Com J..1,P Newell 

INtilsuinulh 

H24 

1831 

MeihterMiie.-iii 

' J'ylado** . . , 

18 

Coin. W. 1.. ('jislle 

Mj|K)lwir*I> 

I’K mouth 

1824 

18.35 

Coast (it Atucsi 

W t'sl Indies 

(tacL'Iioiso « • 

18 

thim. Sir !. K. Home, Ihnt 

1830 

18.14 

Hosi* , , , « 

JH 

(^ml. \V'. Jtjiiiow 

Pill t'sUHlIlth 

1821 

18.H 

Jk'iit Indies 

iUm'v ... * 
*Soiml , . . . 

18 

(h>iti C IMeii 

Ciiuthain 

1832 

bill 

Soulh Yuu'iii !i 

f 18 

< 'oni H. (’i.iigu* 

ditto 

U8;}2 

b3,i 

Coast III I'lH a 

\Nolf • . . , 

18 

(/om. K StanloA 

Poitsinoiill, 

1820 

18.H: 

L.ist Indies 

(Mivideis . • . 

IC 

(.om. ITon 11 Kcp^iell 

Cluuliaui 

1827 

1834 

Medilen.uie.iii 

Ftlienii . . , 

10 

(. om. 11 INqih.im 

Meielmt’s Yd 

1812 

18.14 

Co.isl ol Al’iiea , 

Kali'igh , , * 

10 

C< m M. (jimi 

diilo 

1800 

I8:u 

P..(s[ In(jii>s 

SateJhle . . 

1(> 

Coin It Kol'b 

PeiuliroV.U 


1 83ll 

W cbt I iidies 

Victor* . 

10 

Com It (‘rozirr 

lioilih.lY 

181 t 

1831 

Last indies 

*" a^J). 

IG 

Com. J.S. 1''iti’Tnau 

Meieluit's \il 

1812 

1833 

W'est indiea 

* /olu.i. 

JIHJOH. 

IG 

Cum. U. C. M'Ciea 

Momb.iy 

l«815 

lH;n 

r.iist Indies 

Dilo • • . . . 

16 

Com \V. Itichardsoii (a) 

Mi'ieliiit'K Td 

JH07 

1H3.1 

M(“(tileiranoiia 

Ouii'/or • • • . 

10 

Com. \V. A. Willis 

(Hialliam 

1828 

lH.t3 

'West Indies 

(tiinurt • * . . 

10 

Com. .1. 11. Maxwell 

Mevchnt's Yd 

IHU 

18;h 

ditto 

Ilailcqum . .o . 

10 

Com .1 K r.rHkiiic 

Peiidnoke 

18:10 

1830 

Medileiraneun 

JiUCUl. . « . 

10 

Com. .1, Il.icivett 

Meiehm's Yd. 

1813 

183.^ 

(Into 

Hacoi. 

10 

Com .1. ilopi* 

PoilSlIKIIltll 

1833 

18.13 

W'esI luilies 

Hiiigdovt*. . » . 

iO 

Com. \V, l'\ l«ipi(lg«* 

Plymouth 
Miueluit’b Yil 

1833 

I8:i3 

/.islion 

Scrpinii .... 

10 

Coin. 11. li. U'aiieii 

1832 

18:io 

West Indies, 

Sp.moM lIK^k . . 

10 

C<mi. C I’j'illM)!! 

,uUto « 

IHO7 

*8.3.3 

South America • 

Waiidi'iev . . . 

10 

(.lom. T. Ddke 

Chatluiid 

183.5 

183.') 

W est Indies 

Wolicriijo . , 

10 

Com. Hon M. Howard 

ditto 

iHaO 

\m 

Poilsnioiilh 

•Algnine , . , , 

10 

Jiiriit. W. S 'J’liomnv 

Cli.ilhiitri 

182!) 

183.5 

iCasi Indie,s 

r.uni'li’ou . . 

10 

Lioul. T. Bi.idlc) 

ikmili.iv 

1810 

18.34 

Li^hon 

(-iiilcw • . . . 

lO’ 

liii'ut. C. Noicoit 

Woolwii'h 

18.30 

.1835 

Co.isi ofAfneii 

Delight , . . . 

10 

Lieut J Mooie (li) 

(Mi.ithaui 

182‘J 


'“oulU Aiiieviea 

Kvpuir «... 

lU 

Lieut 1’ \V. [menls 

(Chatham 

1826 

]8J1 

FalmontJi 

ll.iipy .... 

li 

Lii'iit. Hon (L It. A. Cie- 

ditto 

1825 

1830 

Wt‘si Indies 

faivcrct «... 

lir 

Lieut. C .1 Ihisii liquet * 

Poitsmoiitli 

182.1 

IH.j/i 

1 Joust ol AlViea 

.... 

10 

Lieut. W Ciooke 

Woolwich 

j 830 

1831 

dediterr.ineaii 

Ittl pill • « « # • 

10 

Lieut. Hon G H. Ivninain) 

Poitsiuuutli 

l82t) 

1830 

ditto 

Holla .... 

10 

I.ieiil. F. ii il <(la>se 

Wlv mouth 

1821) 

1833 

('oast of Africa 

ItoVilllbt . ■ « • 

ir 

Lieut ('.A Jl.nlow 

Portsmouth 

1823 

1834 

Libboii 

Surarpu .... 

lb 

l.ieut. 'f. 1’. I e H<iidy 

IMynioutli 

1831 

1H33 

dillu 

. . 

10 

Lieut, lion. L. it. (hiiKon 

Phinimlli 

1830 

1836 

Plymouth 

Scui^iioi) .... 

Water Witch . . 

10 

10 

Lieut. 1) Hollaiid 

Liewl. .1. Ad.ims (b) 

ditto 

1832 

1833 

1834 

P.irlieular Service 
Coast uf Alne.tt 

Speedy, cutter • *. 

8 

Lieut, J. Millett ^ 

Pemhioke 

1828 

J835 

Puiticul.il .Seiw'ico 

(Ah kiilriec, briganti* 

0 

Lieut J. Itougl.is 

ditto 

1832 

1830 

.8outli Aineiu a 

i lloinetj ditto } 

<> 

Lioiit, F Coglilnii 

Chat hum 

1831 

1832 

ditto 

l^pidor, ditto . 

0 

Lieut. .I.O’KeilJy(a) 
liiettl. L. A Koiiiiison 

Lieul. (i. ti.'MaciUiimld 

ditto 

1H32 

1-35 

ditto 

1 Mper, ditto . 

1 Uabiiisk, ketch 

. () 

0 

Pemhioke 

1831 

1834 

1835 1 

Lisliou 

South Ameiicu 

''Pickio^ schouiior 

* 5 

Lieut. A. (f llnlniati 

West Iiidie'i 

1827 

1834 

West indies 

Piucher, ditto . . 

r, 

Lieut tr. ll>ug 

ditto 

i®V 

I H.31 

ditto 

Skipjack, ditto 
Magiiic, cotter . V 

5 

Liuut J.J. Hr>bti)>4on 

ditto 

1S.U 

ditto • 

4 

Lieut. T S. Ihuck 

Slieeiiiess 

IHIO 

1830 

Mediteiianemi 

Searfdwer, dilt^ 4^ 
Boiinotta , ... 

4 

Lieiil. .f Itoehe 

Poilsniouth 

18.111 

1835 

Portsmouth 

8 

Lu'ut. H. r. Hobcamps 

Sh<*eiue:s 

18..(> 

] H.d; 

( ciast of Africa 

Buifizard .... 

a 

Lieut. P.Cuiiipbell 

PoUMiiioutii 

. 

1831 

H.14 

ditto 

• . 


• OrdinaTy Captuied from Ftcocli 18US. + Koc«i\ iu-,' SlniJ—reduced to tUe goiaplemcnt of two guaa, 
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IN COMMISSION IsT JAN. 1837. 


[JAN»,' 


Mftinei. 


CharVbdU» biigan. 
Bolpnlo . • « 
Forrester, bri{^untin 
GrifTont ditto 
Lyox. di^to 
Fair Rosamond « 

SUaVEVIKO VESSELS 

.Atna .... 
Beacon • . . 
Fairy • . , 
X.arK .... 
Mastiff . • . 
Raven . . . 
Starling . . • 
Sulphur . . . 
Thunder. . . 
Terror, bomb • 

STEAM VESSELS. 

Alban . • • 
Hluxer • . . 
Carron . • . 
Comet • . • 
Cuuilancc • . 
Dee .... 
Echo • • • , 
Firefly • . , 
Flamer . • . 
Ilpimes , • . 
Lipfhtuing , , 
Medea • • , 
Meteor , , 

IMujcnix • . 
Pluto .... 
SftUmandcr . 
Spitfire . . . 

Tartarus • . 
Vulciiiio . . . 


AS rACK>T:> 

Alert , . 
Rriseis . . 

Express • , 

Guldllticli • 
Hope • . 
Lapwing , . 
Linnet . . 
Lyrn • . 
Magnet . » 

Milt IDO < . 

Nightingulo . 
Opossum 
Pundura • 
Pigeon « . 
Ranger . . 
Holmleer . 
Uenard . . 

Seagull . . 
Siieldraku . 
Skylark 
Spey • , 

Star « , 

Swift . • 
Tyrian . . 


No. 

• 

of 

By whom Commanded. 

Guns. 

. •• 

.3 

Lieut. S. Mercer 

3 

LitfiiL T. L. Roberta 

I 3 

Liouf 6. G. Miall ■ 

3 

Liciit. .1,. 6. D*TIrban 

m 

Lieut. 11. V. Huntley 

Rieut. G, Rose 

6 

Copt. A. T.E. Vidal 

s 8 

Lieut. T. Graves 

16 

Com. W. Hewett (b) 

4 

Lieut. E. Uiiroett 

6 

Ma&t.>Com. G. Thomas 

4 

Lieut. G. A. Bedford 
t.ieul. 11. Kellett 

K 

Coin. E Botcher 

G 

Cora. R. Owen 

10 

Urtmo 

C.ipt. (i. Bock 

power 


160 

Lioiit. E. R Tiiiling 

160 

Lieut. J. M. WHUgh 

100 

Com. E. E, Owen ^ 

Lieut R. Otway (acej 

80 


Lieut. W. ArU'tt 


(?»m. W. llamsny 

MM 

Lieut. W. James 

140 

Lieut. J Peurce 

140 

Lieut. J.M. Potbiiry 

140 

Lieut. W S. Blount 

ioa 

Lieut. J. Slmmbler 

220 

Com.*H. T. Austin 

LOO 

J.icut G. W. Smith 

220 

Capt. Lord J. ll ay 

100 

Lieut.«.l. Dufflll 

220 

Com. S. 0 Dacres 

Liriit A.Rienncdy 

160 

Lieut. 11, .lames 

Lieut. W. M'llwaine 

No or 
Gunn. 

Lieut 0.11. MorningtoD 

6 

Lieut. J. Downey 

Lieut. W. P Croke 

6 i 

Lieut. It Collier ‘ 

Lieut. W; L. Lees 

10 

6 

Lieut. G B. Foibtcr 

Lieut. W. Downey 

6 

Lieut Js. St. John 

10 

, Lieut. S. Grimih 

4 

Lieut. R. Pnwle 

C 

Lieut. G. Fortcscue 

4 

Lieut. K. Peter 

4 

J 

Lieut. K. yv, Inncs 

4 

Lieut. .T. H. Turner 

6 

Lieut. H. P. Dicken 

6 

Lieut. G. Dunsford 

6 

Lieut. G. Parsons 

4 

Lieut. A. R. L. Possingham 

4 

Lieut. C. P. I«add 

4 

Ltuut. R. B. James 

Lieut. C. Smith 

Lieut. D. Welsh 

10 

Lieut E. Jennings 

- _ _ _ _ 




Portsmouth 

SheemeiB 

Chatham 

ditto 

Portinmuth 
Wps avlaver 



Chatham 

Pembroke 

Chatham 

ditto 

Merrtint’BYd 

Fenibrokti 

ditto 

Chatham 

Deptford 


Deptford ^ 
Chiithnm 
Deptfuid 
ditto 

Woolwich 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Merchnrs Yd. 

Portsmouth 

Deptford 

Woolwich 

Deptford 

Cliatham 

Woolwich 

Sheeriiei«B 

Woolwich 

IVnibroke 

Portsmouth 


Merclml’a Yd 

Deptford 

Deptford 

Merclinl's Yd. 

Plymouth 

('hutliam 

Merchnt’s Yd. 

Plynioiilh 

Woolwieh 

PlymoitUi 


1|24 
1823 
18261 
1830 
1813 

182ft 

1829 

1H26 

1829 


1826 

1834 

1827 

m2 

1827 

1832 

18J7 

1832 

1831 
IM36 

1823 
18;i3 

1824 

1832 

1831 

1832 
1834 
1834 
1836 


Sheemcis 
Wooltt icli 
Pembroke 
Morchnt’a 
Plymouth 
Pembroke 
Chatliam 
Pembroke 
ditto 
ditto 

Woplwieh 

Deptford 

Woolwich 


1821 
1832 
18x7 
Yd. 1835 
1829 
1821 
1832 

1825 

1826 
1827 

1835 

1836 
• 1826 


18321 

\m 

1835 

1836 
1833 
1635 
18a5 

1833 
1836 

1836 

1836 

1836 

1836 

1836 

1834 
1836 
1836 
ia'16 

1835 

1836 

1834 

1835 
i8a5 

1836 
1836 
1834 
1834 
1836 


1835 

1829 

1836 

1832 
1836 
1828 

1835 
1822 
1&36 
1826 
18:46 

1833 
18.33 

1830 
1829 

1834 

1832 

1831 

1833 
183.) 

1836 
1831 



Const of Africa 
ditto 
ditto 

^cerness 
Const of Afiriia 
ditto 

Coast of Africa 
Mediterranean 
^Voolwich 
West Indies 
Orkney Isles 
Coast of Airica 
South America 
ditto * ' 

West Indies 
Wager River ;' 
• 

West Indies 
Meiiiterranean 
West Indies 
Lisbon 
Woolw ich 
Uest Indies 
‘ ditto 

Mediterranean 
Woolwich 
Mediterranean 
Woolwich 
Mediterranean 
West ludies 
Lisbon 
ditto 
ditto 

W^uolwich 

Mediterranean 

Woolwich 


I Falmouth 
^ ditto 
I ditto 
dittos^ 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
dUto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
‘ditto 
. ditto 
«ditto 



TJtlift Table haa beeu prepared, from original aources, expreasly fur this Journal; and, if % 

Boiti^WBu, will, it is hoped, be acknowledged. 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


PROMOTIONS. 

To BE Cuu&lANPSH. 

SAj>he& Grcuville Froemantle. 

To BK Lxeutehamys. * 
11. M. Tvldeu. 

J. A. i 

Cyril J^ksoo. m 

To BE SOBOEOVa. 

Alex. Baxter. * 

Walter T. UallotitiQc. 

BejJj. Bynoe. 

K _ 

To BE PunsEBs. 

George Doubt. 

^ George Dix« * 

APPOINTMENTS, 

Captains. 

W. B. Meifdg.Talttvera. 

T, B. Sullivan» C.B.Stag. 

D. Fring.Incouataiit. 

** COHMANBER. 

J. Monday..... .Stag. 

Lieutenants. 

Hon. £. K, CuTzon to com. Savage. 

Ixird H. Russell.Hastings. 

W.M‘llwaine..to com. Volcano. 

G. Davies,.... (o com, TuTt.ir. 

W. V. Lee....Victory. 

G. K.OgUvy(Flttg),... Ditto. 


NAVY. 


n.llworth ..Stag. 

, H. D. PorsttA*.... Ditto. 

J. Tyssen... Ditto. 

G. S. WilllaroAiii.,Wolverme. 

A. Leatbart. Ditto. 


V. Luce.to cum. Figjoii. 

Mastebs. 


J. Brown.^tag. 

S. G. Northcoto.Tnlavcrn. 

J. W. Bateman.Wulveriue. 


Surgeons. 

J. Wilson.Tulavera. 

D. Wyse...Sumorung. 

R. Duuglus.. Stag. 

J. Kittle. ..Wolwritio. 


Assist.-S vROEONs. 

W. T. Rogers.Aaia. 

J. Liresay, M.D...,.. .Tliuiiderer. 

I). Burns.. .Car> sfui t. 

it. W. Clarke.Opossum. 

-Lambert.t^tng. 

P. Ilretiiiaa.Volcano. 

A. D, Balu.....Wolverine. 

J. Thompson, M.D.DrituunLi. 

W. Webb Royal Adelaide. 

Purser. 

J. B. Sarjea^t..i.Stag. 
i . Taylor. Wolverine. 

. Chaplains. 

Rev. E. S. Phelps.^iiag. 

Bev. W. Payne. .Tulavera. 


ARMY. 


WAR OFFICE, Nov. S5. 

11th Foot—V. F. Stoiey, Gent, to be Ensign 
by pur. vice Baird, promoted. 

'^I4th Foot—Cai>t. II. Whitney to\>e Major hy 
pur. vice Wilson, who retires ; Lieut. J. K. 
Llo> Ifto beCaut.by pur. vice Whitney; Ensign 
E. Archdull to m Lieut, by pur. vice Lh>>d ; J. 
JerDingham, (Sent, to be Ensign by pur. vice 
Arclulall. 

2Cth Foot—G. Sweeney, Gent, tube Ensign by 
pur. vice Smyth, who retlies. 

34th Foot—Ensign A Goodenougli to be 
Lieut, by pur ^ice Keen, who retires; J. Guilt, 
Gent, to be Ensign by pur. vice Goodunuiigh. 

63rd Foot—Ensign A. Lynch, from h.p. Snd ' 
T.ine Battalion King's Geriiiau Legion, to be 
Ensign, vice K. 8. t;ussuii. who exchanges. 

76t]i Foot—Cupt. J. Chinchuse. from the h.ii. 
4th, to lip t'npt. Vico P. L. r. Trench, who cxcli. 

SStli Foot—W. Colegravo, (teat, to be Ensign 
by pur. tice French, who letircs. 

2nd West India Regt,—Ensign R. C. Mortis 
to be Lieut, bypiir.viee Pilkiiigton,who retires; 
W. W. PatWrsou,G«ut.to be Ensign by pnr.vico 
Morns. - ^ 

Ceylon RiHe Rogt.—H. du Vernet, Gent, to be 
Sccond-Licut, witliuut pur. vice Hamiltoii« doc. 

Memorandum—The appointment of Ensign 
C. Thompson, from the h.p. 12th to full pay m 
the Newfoundland Veteran Companies, asstuled 
in tbeGusettoot the 11th March hist, has not 
taken 

Warwickshire Regt. of Yeomanry Cavalry— 
C. B. AdderJey, Esri. to be Cupt. vice Sbaw, re> 
signed. 


Southern Re^ment of the West Ruling Yeo* 
nianry Cavalry—Wm. Swann, Gent, to be Lieut. 
Vice 11. F. Walker, resigned; Jns. Brown, Gent, 
to be Cornet, vice W iitson, resigned, 

W>R OFFICE, Dee. 2. 

I7th 'feegt. of Light Dragoons—Cnpt, TIios. 
Curlutou Crawlord, from the h.p. ns Suh-ln- 
sppctor of Militia, to bo Capt. vice Robt. Kuox 
TYotter, who cxch. 

Xst or Grciiudier Rogt. of Foot Guards—Lieut, 
and Capt Wm. Fliidycr to be (tept. and Lieiitr- 
Col by put.viceBoates, who retlies, Lieut and 
Adjt. Fled Wm. Humilton to hn\c the rank of 
Lieut, uud Cupt ; Ensign and Lieut, lion. Jns, 
Lindsay to be Lieut, and Cupt. by pur. vice 
Fludycr; Uirhd. lien. Glynn, Gent, to l>u En¬ 
sign and Lieut, by pur. vice Lindsay, 

18th Foot—John Tongue, Gent, to be Ensign 
by pur. vice Praiicklin. prum. 

I 39l1i Foot—Ensigft lionry Hardinge to bo 
Lieut, without pur. vice Lloyd, dec.; Ensign 
Henry Wayot Uumpbivys to he Lieut, by pur. 
vice HarOinge. whose prom, by pur, h.is been 
cancelled; JolmFitzroy Dalryinplv,Geut. to be 
Ensign without pur. vice Ilumpiireys. 

40ih Foot—Uiehd. Olphorls. Gent, to bo En¬ 
sign by pur, vice Compton, whoso app. has not 
taken place. 

48th Foot—Major Thos. I.yuch. from tli* h.p. 
unat. to he Mn^w, vice John b'lnglclon, who ^ 
exuh. receiving me difference. 

60th Foot—Thos. Price, Gent to be Second 
Lieut, byiiur. vice Muitlund, who retires. 

62ud Foot— Eiibign GrifRii Nicholas to be^ 
Lieut, wiilioul pur. vice Stopford, dec.; Ensign' 
and Adj Wm. (tey to have the rank of Lic^it.: 
Wm. M'lteir, Gent, to bo Ensign, vice Nicholas. 
63rd FooW*£D8iga Patcied Gordon to be Lieut* 
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vice BoytODi dpc.t Wm. Hotcluns« Geflt. to be 
lihuicti. vice Gordon. * 

64tn FooWLient. Rt^eri Dean Spread, from 
tlie li.p. of the 13th Fegt. to be Lieut \ieo 
Forhos. app. to the 77th. • •• 

77th Foot—Lieut. Wm. Foibes, fiom the <)4lh 
Regt. to be Lieut, vice Breon Chafi. Uurdes. uho 
retires upon h p. of the IHth 

Brevet—Capt. h'rns. Kawdou Cheaney. of the 
Royal Artillery, to ljeMajui*iii the Army; Capt. 
Jas. Niethth <'uUiulTutiii, ot the Ko\ul Aitillei}, 
to bo Major iiPtm* Ainiy ; ('apt. Wm. Elsey. of 
iliu Hou. K. 1. </. SciYict‘. nud ol the. 

Company’b Depot at ('hatluini, to have the local 
rank ufClapt.wliilh employed in England. 

Tliti King has been pleased, on the nomina* 
tion of Lord Foley, to appoint T. Blewett, Esq. 
late W'th Regt. one of his Majesty’s Honourable 
Cur])8 of Guiitleindu at Arms, vice 0. R.Cuxw ell. 


WAR OFFICE, Dec. 9. 

Royal Home Giiaids—.T. fl. II. Bradford, 
Cent, to be Cornet h> pur. vice l.ord Fitx Alan, 
wlio retiics. 

17tli Eight Drags.—Lieut. W. S. Sliedden to 
1 m; Capt. bj pur. vice (Jraufoid, who lelires; 
^rnet W Baiiow to be Lieut, by pur. \iec 
Sheddeii; Cent, (hidet A. S, Willet, from the 11. 
M. C., to bo Cornel by put. \ ice Burrow. 

2u(l Fixit—Lieut. .1. li). Simmons to l>c Adjt. 
vice Rolunson, promoteil. 

22nd Foot—Cupt. h. B.Boileau to bo Major 
by j>ur. vice Goldie,* who retires; Lieut. T. S 
(/Onw’ay to l>e thipl. by pui vue BoUean ; Eu* 
ML'U T. Chute to be Lieut, by pur. \ ice (Jopw ay. 

32ud Fool—Stuff.AssUlunt.Suig. A. M'Gngoi 
to h<* Assiatant-Surgeuu, vice M‘Cieflie, whose 
iippuiut monl has not taken place 

d7Ui FikiI—C apt. .1. IMadbliaw to lu* Majoi by 
pur. Mce Kell, who leliies , Lieut. < J. W Fi.iuk- 
Ij n to be (’apt. liy pui’, vice Bradbluiw } Ensign 
J. (frignon to Im* Lumt.by i»ui. Mee Fiaukljn } 
E. T. Seward, (ioiit. to be Ensign by pur. vice 
Grigiion 

49tli Foot—Capt.S. Bljtlito be Major by pur 
viee (^oniy,whoHc pioin. pui. has bet'ii c(\u> 
colled. * ' 

5<)th Foot—Lieut. 11. Fetlcy, fiom the Rifle 
Biigad(>,to be Lieut, vice Moiuktun, who exch. 

5i8t Foot—Bicvet Lieut-Col. C. Bajley.from 
]i,p. Iluattached to he Mujoi, vice Rose, pionu 

53rd Foot—Lieut. M. lilussc, from li p. 33th, 
to be Lieut, licc 11. 3 . Lloyd, who excli. 

55t}i Foot—Ensign J. U. Magrath to be Lii'ut, 
by pur. vice Daubeny, prom.,’ II. II. Uuireii, 
Gent, to be Ensign by pur. vice Magrath. 

Gist Foot—Assist.-Surgcon W. Blake, from 
the llDih, to he Surg. vice St. John, prom. 

75lh I’oot—Ensign (4, T. Goorge to be Lieuv. 
lij pur. vieo Uidtuii, who retires ; H. W. (tOoU- 
wyu, tienl to bo Ensign by pur. vice Gt^orgo. 

90lli Foot—StafT'Asmst.tSujgeon R. K. Pren- 
dergast to be Assist.-Surgcon, vice Blake, prom, 
in the Gist. 

Kifle Brigade—Lieut. Ilou. K. G. Monckton, 
fVom tlio 5thf to bo First'Ideut. vice Fetloy, who 
exchaiigoM. 

Unattached—Mejor J. Robs, from the Blst, to 
be Lieut.-Col. without pur. 

llospilul'StaiT—Assist.-lnspoctor of Hospitals 
A. Stowart.M.l). tobe Deputy In«i)©ctoT-Geiie- 
roiTuf noRpltiiU, vjco Forbes, prom.; Staff Surg. 
G. .lunes. to be A(i&i8t>lnspector of Hospitals, 
vice Stew'ait ^ Surg. C. St. John. M.D. from the 
6lat, to be Surg. Vo the Forces, vice Jones; Assigt. 
Surg. W, CJniickshank. from the 79tU. to be Ab- 
sist.-Siirg. to the Forces, vice Prendergut, aup. 
to the 90tli. 


WAR OFFICE, Dec. 16. , 

Royal Horse Guarda—Lieut. Rf S. Olivoij W» 
be Capt. by pur. vice Plgot, who retires; (l^uroct 
ITon, C. 11. Maynard to bp Lieut, by pur. vice 
Oliver. 

Glh Foot—Ensign F. Dyke to bo Lieut, with¬ 
out juir. vice llicliaidhon, rieceagod; Ensign W. 
W\ Patterbon. from the 2ud West India Uegt. lo 
be 1'hibign, vice Dyke. ^ 

Slat Fi^t—Incut. F. G. Airislio to DC Adjt. vicc< 
Yonyg, \wio lesigntt th« Adjutancy only. 

3Hth Foot—(Jen. ll.Pigot, bom the’82nd, to 
be (’oloncl, viee M4}0i-GcucraA the lllou. Sir C. 
J. (Jrevill^, deecased. 

50th F^ot—Ihioign R. Wtuldy to be Licul. 
without pur. \^ce Hatton, dec.; J, J. Enoch, 
Gent, t# be Ensign, vice Wadily. 

Gist Foot- Capt. .1.*Flainunk lo J[>c Mnjor by 
nir vice Bay ly, who retires; Lieut V.. Parker lo 
)e Capt. by pui. vice Fl.-imunk; Ensign 1). 
Bakei to be Lieut, by piir. vice Paikci; C. .s. 
Dll kson, (icn^ to he Ensign by pur. vice B.ikei. 

58tli Foot—Major J. w. Frit'i to bi% Lieut.- 
Oolonid liy piir. vice Chfford, w lio reliic*; (’ajit. 
\V. Fiicbiaiv 4o ho Mujor liy pm. vice Fiitli; 
Lieut, U. Bridge to he Capt. by pur. viee Fhe- . 
brnee; Ensign G. P. Hume lo b6 Lieut, by pm. 
vice Bridge. 

73id Foot—Capt G. Pearson fiom li.p. Hist, 
lo be Capt. vice W. Atkui, who cxchaogea. 

781h hoot—Lieut F. R. N.ibh, froni the Cey 
loll Rifle Uegt. to be Lieut vice Morri-i.wlio 
exehangi'N 

82nd Foot—Mnjoi»Goneral Sir J. Wilson to 
he (’olonel, vict*(Jeucial Pigot, ajip. to the 38tli. 

Britli Foot—Eusigu A. Patlersoii to t>e Adjt. 
\ico Hiimilloii, who resigns the Adjut.uiey oniv • 

2nd West ludi.i Regt — G Giiffm, Gent, lobe 
Ensign witliout pur, vice I’attoivon, upp. to Ihu 
(it h Foot 

('oyloii Rille Regt.—l.ieiu VV Morns, fiom 
tlie 78tli, to bi* h'lisl l.uMil \ite Nash, wlioex- 
clianges 

iJievet—M.ijoi .7 Mieh.iel, of the Hon E.ist 
Iljdi.i (’onip.my s .‘'eiviee, to be Licnt.-Cidoind 
in the K.ist Indies only. 

Memoranda—The tl.vte of Lieut J3.A. Dal 
gety’s pnmiolioii in tlio 20lli, is Dec. t.\ 1H30, 
ainl not Apnl 6, H31, flixnn ily stalem 'J’he 
ainioiiitment ol Lieiit. .1 Russell, tioin h p 27th, 
to be Lii'ut. in the Gist, .w stated hi the (a.irettc 
of the 7th of October last, liaa not taken place, 

’ a 

His M.ijesty lias approved of the 12th, 39th, 
66th, aiid5Stli Reginieuts, wlneh have bi'onpci- 
mittcd to lieai the word “ (Jibi.iltar’* on their 
colours and appoinlmcnlb iiDcommemoration of 
then dnsLinguished galinntiy in the defence of 
(4! bra) tar in tins \eai 178J, boating also'‘The 
('.Lsllo and Key,” being part of the uitiiuiial 
bearings ofthal lortress. togutlier with the motto 
" Montis Insignia Culpe.” 


Glouccsteishire Yeonninry (‘avalry*—Lieut,- 
Colunel B, C. Browne to lx* Siipornimiorary 
Major without pay; R. 11. B. IJale, Esq. to bo 
Capt. vice Hye-tt, lesigiicd; Adjt, 4. Surmun to 
be Capt. ; W Blathwayte, Gcnt.*to bo Lieut, 
without pay, viee Hale, promolpd. 

DenbighshiieyeoniaiiryCavali-y—T.Fitzhiigh, 
Esii. to be Major, vice E.L. Williams,resigned; ^ 
T. Muinwaung,Esi|. to bi* (hipt. vice Fitzhugh, 
piomotedi .7. Wilkinson,Gent, lobe Lieut.Vico 
Mainwuriiig,promoted; Henry Scrivenor,Uent. 
lo be Cornet. ' 

WAK.0FFU;E, Dec. 23. 

Royal Kegt. Horse Guards—P. PercivaliGcnt. 
to be Cornet by pur, vice Muynard^promt 
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, 1st Drag. Guards—Lieut. II. W. 1). Irby tobe 
Ciipt.by p|ii. vice Handley,wbu retires; Comet 
*®. P. Groves lo be J.teut. by pur vice Irby; W. 
C*. Grant, Gent, to bo by pur. vice Groves. 

4th Li;<ht Di'.i^'ouna—Staft*Ast>ibt.-Surg. W, 
Grant to b(‘ Assist -Surgeou, vice Wilkins^prom. 
in the 41st Foot. 

Otli Light Dragoons—Lieut. W. S. A. Ellis, 
from the 16tU Light Diags. to be Lieut, vice Ibi’t- 
sou, M ho^etiroK. 

IGth Light Dragoons—Cornet Puttie to 

be Lieut, by piiv. vice h'llis, ajj]!. to the 9th 
Light Drags, j ^T. M. Liu IVcgcclin, Gent, lo be 
Comet bj pur. vice PattU* 

15tb Fool—Ensign II. B F. DiclCinsou to be 
Tiieiit by pur, vice I^nsh, who lefires; 11. 11. 
Head, (»cnl. to bo Ensign by pur. vi^e Dickin 
son • 

17 th Foot—SurgfHin A. Ilamillon, M.D. fioni 
41b( Foot, lo be .*<iiigcoii, > leo UudlVtrd, dec. 
2ijd Fool —T. Galnhttnd, (h'lif. to be Ensign 
uy pur. vice (Shiite, piomofed. 

yist Fool—Lieut U lb II from li p. of 

the (Canadian Fencibles, to Ihj Lieut, viec K. 
lioys, vslio eNchatigcs 

4lslFoot—Assist-.^nigcon W. M. WUUius, 
from the4lh Light Di.igooiis, lo bo Surgeon, 
vice ilanultun.app. to the 17th Foot 

r)Hth FiM»t—(\ VV'. Thompsim, (»eul. lo be I'n- 
higii bs pui vice Hume, pitimolcd. 

G8th‘ FooU-F. J. 'I'nck, Gent, to be Ensign by 
jmi. vice Judgson. wlu* retiicb 
72nd Foot—Eusigii J. T. XI(>pq|fobe Lieut, by 


pur.fire Harris, who retires; \Y. Adam.Gent, 
to Imj EnsigiTby pni.vice Hope • 

73rd Foot—Lieut. F. G. II Pinckney to lie 
Cnptjiy pur. vice l*caihop, who ietiu>t»r]'.Ubij*ii 
W. B. F.iunce lb be Lieut, bv pui. vjcc Pinck¬ 
ney ; tient Cadet M.G. 15. lirowne, t'lom the 

H. M. C'olh'ge, to be Ensign by pur. vice# 
Faunco. % 

93rd Fool—Major R. W Gordon, from h p. 
Unattached, to Ul* Miijoi, yice T. Falls, who ex- * 
changes. • * 

K«>y.»I African Colonial Corjfe—Lieut U. Oo]»- 
ley to be without pur. vice MacdonneU, 

dec.} Eiibign II. F. Kirk to be IJcut. vice Cop 
Icy ; U. P. Ireland, Geni. lo bo Ensign, vice 
Kirk 

SialT—Major T. Falls, on h p. Unattached, to 
be Deputy Adil.-Gciicial to the Foici'S serving 
ill the Leeward and Wiudward Islands, with the 
lunk of Ideut -Colonel in the Army, vice Jtiidg- 
man. who lesigns. 

IIo.>%pitaI .Stuff—A Feignvon, twcnt. to bo As¬ 
sist-Surg to the Foices, vice Grant, app. lo the 
4th Ligdii Dragoons 

lliovi't—TIic uiKh'rmcntioueiJ C .olds of tho 
Hon. East liidi.i t 'ompany’s Seivieo lo have the 
tcni]>oi.uy rank of IhiNigu dniiiig the penud of 
their beiugplaced under tho command ori'ol, 
P.Lslcy, of ihe Ibiyal Enginccrb at Challiuiii.ibr 
(i(‘I(l lust met ions m the arts of Supjittig and 
Mining -Gent. CuUef K, B. .Smith, Ocut. (Jailol 
\\. K. Maniutt. 



BIRTHS, MARRIAGES. AND DEATHS. 


UIRTIIS. 

Oct. 31. at Ilabfav, Noi a Scoti.i, the I.adyof 

I. iciik U' .Siaiiics Pnyiic. U \.ofn son 

Nov 23, .it Valetb*. tlic L.iilv of ('apt. ('liam])- 
l‘'Msih<*is, ol .1 d.uightcr. 

. Nov 21, .it Limeiu k, the L.idy of Capt.‘'anil- 
deis.Jt A. ol'.i son. 

3"^ *20, at 11 ith.tlic LaiU of Capt.G. Gosling, ^ 

II, N- of a son 

At Poitsiuoiith, the L.uly of Cant. W. Brough¬ 
ton, K.N. ot fI.M..S. Samuiang, of a daughtei. 

At the Royal Naval College, IVntsraouth, the 
J ady of Lieut Malone, U.N of a son. 

Dee.4, nlEdinbingh, the L.ulyofC©l Maync, 
C.K. ofusun. 

In Plvniouth Sound, i>n bosud the Catheiiue 
.Stuart "Ftnbes ft-anspoil, the Lady of Mujoi* 
Frecth,04th Rcgl oJ .1 daughter. 

Dec. G. at Alhy, Kildaie, the Ltuly of Liciit. 

T. 11. Kmiiiiffton, 11 E ot a son. 1 

Dec. 7 . at Ryde, Isle ol Wight, the Lmly of 
Com J 15. M'll.iidy, Inspecting Commaiidci of 
the Coast Giiaid, ol a daughter. 

Dec. 1.0, at Wickham, C.inteibuiy, the L.vdy 
of ('om. J. H. Botcler, K N ol a sou. 

Dec. 17.'at Plymouth, the Lady of Cgpt. Pol- 
kinhorn, l^N. of twins, siiieo dead. 

Dec. 22, the Lady of iicut. fVing6cld, Royal 
Horse Artillery, of a Bon. 

• MARRIAGES.. 

At FrankfoH, Cnpt. Rowland Mainwariiig, 
Jl.N. lo MiUlo. Lauru do CheviU.ird, daughter 
of Colouel de ('hcvillard. 

Nov. 29,Ait Florence, Liont.-C>olonel the ITou. 
Henry EdvvT'd Butler, bioDier lo the Enil of 
CarnSkjtb Frances Mandevercr Parker, eocoud 
daughter of the laU> John porker Toulsou, Esq. 

.ofSkipwUh, Yorkbhiic. 

Dec. 1, atSt George’s, Hanover Square, Capt. 

J, F. S. ClUrko; find, or R. N. Uritiali Dragoon*, 


to MiirgaicUa CktiULiine Anno, second daughter 
of the late T. Terry, 12sq. 

J>cc. 8, at St. Miuy’s, Bryaustoue S<pinre, 
Tiicut. C. T. (Graves, S7th, or Uoyal Iiisli Fubi- 
lieis, to Louisa, daugbitn of .lolm Lodge, lCb<i. of 
Great Cnniherlaiul Stieet, 

Dee. 5. at Ibuls. Edmund Henry Plunkett, 
,lCsq lormerly Gth to Eliza Loiiisu Money, 

widov^uf tin* late Jamies Money, Esq * 

l>ec. 10, at SL George’s, Hanover Sipi.iie, 
Chtpt. tho Hun. Charles Stanley, Grcnadiei Gd.'i. 
third son oi tho E.ul of Derby, to Fiances Au¬ 
gusta. d.nigbter of Licut.*Guuern) Sit IJeuiy 
Cunipbell. 

At Borry Pomeroy, Lieut. E. Lusroinhe. J{ N. 
to Emily, relict of llu* late C3iarh*«j Miirh, Esq. 

At Stonohoiisc, ('apt. Hoboit Fitzroy, k N.,to 
M.iiy Jfemielt.i, .second dunghtei of Majoi- 
Geiici.il O’Biici). 

Dec 14, at Bughtpii, Capt. II. R. H. C. Klwes, 
12th K<*gt. to Miss Tennant, oi Keniplowu, 
Biighton 

J./ee. 1,'5, .'ll St. (icorge’s, Hanover Sqiiaie, 
Major J. Clark, 54th Regt. to OhuiU's Sophi.i, 
aistei to .Sir Hew Dulrymple, Bart, of North 
Berwick, 

Dec. 15, at Stonehousc, ITcniy NihMt, Esq. 
Pnrs,cvU.N. lo Kllzabctlr Ann, widow of tho 
late Charles Hurry, Ebtp 

I)FaTH.S. 

3, at New South Wales, Idout. Hatton, 
50th Kegl. 

May S5, at Madras, Lieut. Stopfoid, GSanr 
Regt 

May 9G, at Qhazepore, Bengal, Liout. Camp¬ 
bell, t'Gth Uegt. 

June 5, at CuQDcmore, Madras, Lieut. King, 
57tb Regt. * 

June 19, at Madras, Lieut.Boyton,63rd'Regt 
Juno 84, at Madras,Liaut. Lloyd,39th Regt* * 
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June 87* Ai Hazaieebaugh* Bengal, Capt. 
Corny, 49tU Rest, 
lient. Gleoi 4itt Regt. 

Lost on board the ship Dooc(\tter, on passage 
from the Mauriliua. about the i7tli of last July, 
Cant. Weir, 39th Uegt. 

• fkcond-Lieut. Hamilton.Ceylou Rifle Regt. 

Capt Cooke, Snd West ludia^legt • 

Oct 4. at QambU, Capt. Mi^Donocll. Royal 

* Aft-ican Colonial Corps. 

Oot 6, Capt. f ryden. li.p.'Stufl' Corps of Ca¬ 
valry. 

Oct. 8, at Wellcove, Cornwall, (fuaitermaster 
StMle, h p 35lli Reg^ 

Oet. 30, at Paris, Lieut-General Swayno, late 
Royal Irish ArUlle^. 

Nov. 3, at Miiresneld, Sussex, Quartermaster 
Walker, h.p. 7»th Regt. 

Nov. 7. at Greenwich. Lieut. Robertson, li.p. 
Klagstou’s Levy. 

Nov. 9. at New Brunswick. Ensign James 
Ilostc, 43nl Re^. 

Nov. 10, at Edinburgh. Lieut. Wilson, h.p. 
Royal Artillery Drivers. 

Nov. 16. at Fulhanii Major-General M*Leod, 
E.I. Ooinpany’s Service. 

Lieut-Colonol Newhouse. R. Inv. Art. 

At Brighton, Lieul.-Culonel Stapleton, XTnatt 
late of the3rd Guards. 

Lieut-Colonel J. Campbell. E. I. Company's 
Service. 

Nov. 83, at Sklmouth. Capt. T.P. Durell.R.N. 

Nov. 24, Cupt. Turkington, h.p. R.M. 

Lieut. Higgins, lup. York Chasseurs. 


. [jAN. 

Nov. 38, at the house of his father, Coote 
Carroll Nelson, late Third Lieut. %f H.M.SL. 
Hastings, youngest eon of Lieut.-Oeu. Nelson* 
St. Aub\n Street, Devonp<»t., 

Nov. 89, at Purbrook, Surgeon James Rick¬ 
man, late R.M. 

At St Alban's, Lieut. Grey, 4lh Regt. 

Dec. 3, at Hill St., Berkeley Square, Major- 
General the UoD. Sir Charles Ureuvillp, K.C.B., 
Colonel of the 38th Regt 


Dec.5. u4h anover St., Hanover Square, Capt. 
R. II. Connor, 4Uth R^gt. 

At Handsworth, ii^iLs &6th yAr,Capt. Sims, 
R .hi» ^ 

At Clifto^ Capt. J.Rol^nsoit, lateoflhe79tU 
Regt. 

At Gromibithe, Commander T. IlilUR.N. 

At Birmingham. Lieut H. Bond, Ll.N. 

At Ilollyhood, Lieut. Edward Heron, U.N. 

At MagUorafelt, Awslst.-Surgcon John HagifK, 

R.hf. 

Capt Wm. Wjjdey, lato Paymaster 4th Dra¬ 
goons. • 

At Ramsgate, U. Kent, Esq. PuiM'r R.N. 
Dec. 8, at Stoke. Plymouth. Janius Murray, 
Esq. Master R.N. 

Dec. 13, at Brumpton, Capt. John Gibson, late 
88th Regt. 

Dec. 16, at Ramsgate. Cupt. Woolward.R.N. 
Dec. 17. at ClLathuin, Richard,Shull, Esq. 
Purser, R.N. 

Dec. 18,ttl Lewisham,Lieut. R. L. Parkinson, 
R.N. 


METEOR9LOGICAL REGISTER, 

KBPT AT THE OBSERVATORY OF CAPT. W. H. SMYTH, AT BEDFORD 
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46*0 
43-9 
45*0 
45'0 
450 
47-8 
4H-1 
48'3 
4H-5 
49-3 
49-4 
49-3 
47-5 
477 
47*5 
41-8 
43-7 
43‘6 
43-8 
4S*1 
43‘6 
38'S 
43*0 
50*8 
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40*3 

37*5 

37*3 

35*0 


41*0 
40*8 
39 6 
38*4 
40*3 
42*8 
43*7 
43'8 
38*7 
37*4 
36*7 
37*0 
38-6 
89*5 

35*6* 
81*8 
40*5 
44 3 


38*8 


AtSP.M. 


Barom. Tliormn, Hjgrom 
Inchm. Dfgrrp*. Warta. 


30*00 
29*89 
29 64 
29*47 
29*28 
39*46 
29*69 
30*04 
39*88 
39*60 
29*58 
39*43 
39*60 
39*66 
39*99 
29*83 
39 44 
39 16 
39*19 
39*98 
30*05 
29*88 
39*30 
89*50 
30*75 
89 35 
39*53 
39*25 
89*36 
29*70 


Fluvia- 

iiictor 

Incha*. 


KvHporn- 

lor 

Inibea. 



43*8 
45 4 
47*6 
44*8 
40*1 

47.7 

39 3 

41*1 

42*4 

43*5 

88*6 

38*8 

45*0 

60*5 

48*4 

47*7 


•579 

•169 

*106 

‘615 

‘310 


*040 

*042 

•045 

•047 

*030 

•036 

*030 

*039 

•040 

•035 

*043 

••054 

•071 

•090 

•063 

•070 

•072 

•052 

•036 

•035 


Winds at a P. M. 


S.W. calm.verv cloudy 
W.S.W. It. airs and shs. 
S.W. sir. breezes, show. 
W.S.W* squally weather 
W..S.W. str gales, clou. 
W.S.W. fr. bi. and flue 
N.W. strong breezes 

5.5. W. light airs, fine day 
S. sir. winds and cloudy 
S.W. calm,but threatiig 

5.5. W. light oirs. >ar. 
S.W. calm and foggy 
S.S W’. It. breeze, rain 
S W. light airs, flue day 
S.W. cairn, many clouds 

5.5. W. calm and cluudy 
S W. xeiit. breeze, clouds 
W. light airs lind One 
S.W, at. breeze, cloudy 
N.N.E calm, Ane day 
S.W. lighkbieezc, foggy 
E.S.E. calm, misty day 
W S.W. violent gales 
W. light airs, fine day 
S.E. culm and cloudy 
E.S.K.calm. heoi’y min 

5.5. W. sir. o**«'''»t*S, flue 
W.8 W. hard gules, cidy 
S.W, Airious gusts 

W. by N. fr. br., squally 
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•V * A VOICE FROM THE FLftET. 

* Let the bold gallant sons ef Neptune claim 
A nation’s care.’' / 

It Is tlie way of the wcaarlcl, that tlf(nast services performed are ever 
coTisiuered as the most important, and usually supersede the.merits of* 
former ones. Wc are tlferdbrc more vexed than surprisefl on finding 
that, \vith*a certaiti class of political ojierativeJ, the claims of theBritisli 
Navy are absurdly suppq^ed to merge under those of thfi few ships now 
in commission, and that ^en tlie ruling powers are inclined to forget 
tlie debt of grdlitude due to that noble body by vvhom the fleets of 
Jfrance, Spain, Holland, and Denmark were crushed—who protected 
our shores from invasion—who smashed the Northern Confederacy— 
and who placed the sc&ptres of both the Indies in the hands of Britannia. 
It is passing soon to forget all this, and insolently ask, AVliat lias the 
Navy done ?” When the fate of the country appeared as in a balance, 
each successive maritime exploit was liailed as a means of deliverance ; 
and not only the real patriots were loud in ajiplause, but the rankest 
partisan^, who arc usually too coldly selfish to nourish patriotic fire, 
joined in the general thankfulness. Tlie evanescence of popular plaudits, 
however, as with O'Shanter’s pleasures,— 

Are like the snow-falls in the river, • 

A moment white—then lo^t for ever ; 

Or like the borealis race, 

That flit cre you can point tlicir place ; 

Or like the rainbow's lovely Ioito, 

Evanishing amid the storm.” 

As’testimonies of the waning popularity of that arm which was so 
^ idolized in tlie hour of peril, wc Jiave already alluded to the imperti¬ 
nences now tolerated in the House of Commons on naval topics—the 
l/imuling the defenders of our thrtMiTi, hearth*, and aitar as dead-weights, 
—and tlie suppression of the Naval College at Portsmouth, together 
witii tiie School of Naval Architecture, witliout tlie suggestion of any 
succedaneufn for the benefit of the Service, These form a clear evi¬ 
dence of the fact; but, were ailditional proof required, it is aflbrded in 
tiie announticment of the long-cxpectcd and oft-promised brevet, which, 
wiiatever our brethren of the “ caji and jilunie” may think of it, cannot 
be a pleasing one to the Navy, since it is well known that the benefit 
to the Blues is owing, not to the tender mercies of Ministers, but to the 
persevering and zealous advocacy of the King himself. To his Majesty 
therefore be returned the thanks that are so truly Ids due, even though 
his Royal exertions failed in extending the flag-promotions to the end 
of 1806. 

Alter having kept the trenches of expectation 02 )en so long, such a 
brevet can only be regarded as mean and impolitic ; and in the flag 
selection the choice appears to have been somewhat arbitrary, since we 
observe that those who were unable to get commands to enable then} 
to servt ,out an ullage of their required lime lost tlieir flags,—while the 
men Or "interest, who usually work their time “off the reel,” while the 
fit of serving is upon them, are invariably sure of the bunting. Such 
was to be .expected; but, on the present occasion, a distinguished ofiUccr * 
U. S. JqyiiN. No. 9^, Fed. 1837, * ^ L 
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who required but three months more commissioned time, is yellowed, 
while one* who never coiAraanded a line-of-battle ship at all, and waa^* 
not ovei^distinguished in the Mngle fiigate he commanded, becomes an 
Admiral, The Board,' we suppose, can explain, since they poBsess a 
.register of each officer’s eervic^under their own hands, from their first 
entry into the Navy uitfil the circular which called for the statement 
' was issued in 1807. These documents, it may be presumed, are not 
only calculated to prevent mistakes, but -mi^ht also have been used, 
long ere this, as a basis* on which to adopt a just afdd liberal system of 
rewards and promotion among the meritorious. ^ 

The brevet, however, exclusive of its niggardly nature, is not other* 
wise adapted to meet the exigencies or wishes of the Navy, since it has 
done but little in so raising the grades as to admit an influx of passed 
Mates and Midshipmen, and thereby promote a spirit of hope and 
content among that vital stock of the Service,—an incitement which is 
conducive to the best interests of the nation. The leaden wings of 
preferment have flapped loo heavily of late, and occasioned the heart- 
sickening of “ hope deferred’’ in the breast of many a deserving young 
hero. Some attention must ere long be given to this important point, 
since the fell serjeant” has been making an awful diminutiem of the 
. upper ranks, and from the advanced age of many of the survivors, his 
work will seem to accelerate with each succeeding year. The mortality 
since the great peace promotion will be seen in the following enumera¬ 
tion, recollecting that the last <;olumn is augmented by the numerous 
promotions which have taken place in the twenty-one intervening 
years:— 


Flag Officers • 

Ian. 1, ISIG. 

. 243 . 

Jan. 1, 1BJ7. 

. 154 

Captains . • 

. 889 . 

. 759 

Commanders 

. . 894 . 

. 1105 

Lieutenants 

. . 3776 . 

. 2994 

Marine Officers . 

. 1336 . 

. 831 

Masters • ^ • 

. 693 . 

. 454 

Medical Officers 

. 1537 . 

. 977 

Pursers 

. 957 . 

. 578 

Chaplains • 

62 . 

69 


10,387 

7921 


We admit that a brevet promotion to meet the present conditions of 
the Service must be an affair of difficulty, but we also recognise the 
principle that public men are Belect§.d and stationed to grapple with and 
vanquish difficulties. In order that efficiency be maintained and pre¬ 
served through all ranks of officers, flags should be attainable in the 
prime of life, and a way be opened to young and rising merit. To 
effect this, some method of clearing our overgrown list must be adopted, 
or little emuialion can exist among the eleves. Perhaps nothing would 
so well or so popularly weed and thin it as allowing frequent retire¬ 
ments, and possibly even permitting the regulated sale of conlmissions. 

‘'A proposal has been made that Admirals should not be employed after 
the age of sixty, or Captains and Commanders after the age of fifty-five; 
but, besides that this would act as another auxiliary to fortunat^youths, 
general rules in such a case must prove injurious to the pubhcT^’s'mce 
some officers are then in the vigour of their professional career, while 
others are constitutionally debilitated and cflete at forty. 
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Captain Marryatt’s panacea is, electing from the list to vacant flags, 
'rwithout regard to standing. But we must Leware how we lose the 
system of promotion by seniority in the. upper grades of the Navy, it 
being the palladium of the Service, actiro both as a barrier against the 
powerful encroachments of aristocrat^l and {mrliamentary influence,- 
and only sure protector of unpalronised metit. The flying skips 
and leaps of many on (jur present list, from nursed Midshipmen to 
Captains, show that a stand ought to be made somewhere, T)r the same 
lucky lads*would ™ve bounded among the Admirals; and all expe¬ 
rience has shown, that they have improved greatly while cooling in the 
post ranks. Nor is the Mede and Persian system at all in the way of 
emulation or distinction, for it remains for the King and Parliament to 
vi^tngle out, reward, honour, and confer commands upon any super- 
eminent individual, so that his abilities may be ever at the full service 
of his country; thougli, fortunately for the Navy at large, tiiey cannot 
alter his permanent rank, but under an extraordinary Order in Council. 

On these grounds we therefore advocate a much more extended re¬ 
tired list than the present one, .in which should be included all those 
who by wounds, broken healtb, or other causes, are unlikely ever to wet 
their cofns with salt water again. In the permanent retirement, some 
distinction should undoubtedly be made in the allowance to those who 
choose shore-life, and those absolutely disabled by service or climate. 
As the first four hundred Lieufenants now on the list are of from thirty 
to fifty-nine years standing, wc would i^move the whole of them to the 
retired Commanders. Such means would clear our list till all the 
officers on it are known to be effective, and thus present an actual and 
ttusty statement to the country. TJiis object does not seem to have 
been one of value in the eye of the Admiralty either in men or machines, 
for, as was shown in our July Number, no fewer than ninety-six ships, 
“mounting 4300 guns, arc allowed to retain their place as Britain’s best 
bi^i^varks, in the Navy List, though^iJiey have long syice been degraded ^ 
to hulks, coal-holes, prison^, and floating-^bhapels. 

To enable old meritorious officers, who <are troubled with a southerly 
wind in tliev ])Ockets, to assist their families, the sale of commissions 
has been strongly and ably urged. We confess at once to the not 
having beei^ quite converted by any of the arguments yet advanced; for 
the operation of bargaining is anti-chivalrous, and in unscrupulous 
hands may be made disgraceffil. Tins, however, is but an opinion en 
passant: and in strict impartiality to the subject before us, we will 
here recapitulate the proposal of a correspondent, as one which might 
be adopted with advantage both to the Government and the Officer:— 

“ Purchase in the Navy siigailar to the Army would not, from the nature 
of the service, be advisable. I therefore submit the following method— 
to allow Captains with the rank of full (Colonels to retire from the Service, 
and a Midshipman to be entered in lieu for a Lieutenant’s commission, on 
the payment on entering of 1000/. This purchase-money, and an equiva¬ 
lent for hair-pay, widow’s pension, &c., would be equal to about 5000/,, 
the listpf Admirals and Chaplains tl^pned, and the old and laithful meri-* 
torious Captain be enabled to provide a small pittance for his family, 
with'but lany additional expense to the country. When it is considered 
that the Midshipman entered the Service with the certainty ot a Lieute¬ 
nant's commission after a service of Jive years (being duly qualified), v^ith 

• L 2 
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the rank of a Captain in the Atoy and lOOf. per annum half-pay, it is no 
bad investment for youngeV sons. ^ ^ ^ 

“ It is presumed that this plan would not be found injurious to any 
class in the Navy, as the vacancy in the Captain’s list would not other: 
wise take place; and in all probs-bilify those who would avail themselves 
*of the right of purchns>>, or a majority of them, would obtain promotion 
, without purchase. AIJ Midshipmen, according to seniority, to ha'^e the 
" option of'})urchasLng^ In the event of a war, Commanders would be pro¬ 
moted to fiirup the vacancy made in thelisf orCaptains, and Lieutenants 
and Midshipmen in rolatibn. This regulation would ndt inteifee with the 
regular routine^of promotion in case of death or individui^ merit; on the 
contrary, it w’oukl introduce a more equitable system of promotion amongst 
the junior officers, as prize money and other funds would vender it available 
to many. 

“The average half-pay oft^aptains of 14^. 6rf., 125. 6d, and * 
105. C(/., say for fifteen years . . . . * £3600 

Widows' pensions (who are generally younger,' and survive 
their husbands) at 90/. per annum, ror five years' purchase, say 450 

“ The Midshipman’s purchase of a Lieutenant’s commission, 
on a Captain retiring ...... 1000 

“Advantage to the country, the saving between the pay of 
Admiral and Captain of those who would reach that rank 
“ Widow’s pension, ditto of Admirals 

"The deaths of Midshipmen bcfoie obtaining the rank of 
Lieutenants who have puicliased .... 

• _ 

1*5070 


In studying the j)rospects. positive and coniparalivo, of promotion, it 
is impossible to overlook the actual state of the honours and emolu¬ 
ments. We aie far from being habitual giumblers, or of the dissatisfied 
class of persons, who, as Franklin said, “ are always inclined to look at 
tlie ugly leg;’* ami still farther arc we from being in any way inimical 
to that sistcr-scrvice with wliom w^; are so closely identified. Vet is 
•impossible to overlook the vtry superior ad\aiit»gcs wliicb ibc Arniy 
possesses over the Navy in Government favour. While every man 
who was at Waterloo most deservedly wears a medal, though that day 
were the first fleshmg of his sword, no decorative maik whs hestowed 
on those who fought under IIowc, Duncan, iSt. Vincent, and Nelson, 

The clasps, medals, and blazoneil nppoinlments, though but jiartially 
conferred on ceitain ranks of our confreres, both add to the consequence 
and respectability of llie Army, and tend to perpetuate its honours ; but it 
never entered the heads of the Admiralty to distinguish sucli ships as 
have had hostile flags hauled dow'n to them, or other methods of main¬ 
taining an espril de corps. Regiments still parade the names, and boast 
their exploits at Belleisle or Quebec—butmothing descends from the 
Formidable, the Monarch, or the Victory. Military officers jiresfde over 
the choicest colonies of the globe; but except in that moist paradise, 
Newfoundland, a naval Governor is unknown, and very few Lieutenant- 
Governors: yet the history of Jamaica, Malta, and other places, afford 
proof of their capacity for, and uj^ity in, such offices. Tlie •* good 
things*' of the Navy, indeed, are so decidedly inferior, tliat Mr. Fox 
stated its sinecures to amount to no more than about 80,000?7 ^Idle 
those of the Army were 800,000/. 

It is not very difficult to trace some of the causes of this difference. 
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The Army has been, as it were, under its own administration; while 
I the Navy is bandied about by every political squall, and has its superior 
[Offices sometimes filled by men wholly ignorant.of their nature. Even 
Ion the allotted number of Commission's, or ptdme Lords, it is custo¬ 
mary to quarter a sucking statesmantwo, though naval men are to 
be h%d more competent for any of {he duties or^the civil department of 
the Navy. I * . • . " 

Naval affairs ought to be committed to naval nianagdSnent. That 
incompetent seamen have been placed in office, affords no argument 
against our awertion, siace it is notorious that it has ne*vcr yet been the 
custom to nominate men im such posts merely because they vvere adapted 
and capable of filling them to the greatest advantage for the public. For¬ 
merly such appointments earned the inad-dog cry of “ borough-interest’* 
—now, call it what you please, the effect is precisely the same. Indeed, 
wore not the wheel-within-wheel system pretty generally seen through, 
the course hitlierto pursued would have been considered a sligmii upon 
the abilities of sea officers. 

The members of the Army have proved themselves more arl/imve in 
public matters than our “ rope of sand;’’ and their representatives in 
Parliament have maintained their military rights with an energy unknown 
to us. Soldiers are also more aware of the axiom—that every individual 
who acquires honour reflects credit on the mass,—than wc seem to be; 
in fact, they have less professional asperity.* This’may be deemed a 
harsh phrase; but as it is cautiously applied, so it should be candidly 
understood, as alluding only to tlie bad and mibchievous spirit in which 
some of the greatest exertions of naval afficers arc canvassed by their 
compeers. Even the twattle at professional clubs is of a deteriorating 
quality, as generative of hypercriticism—especially since so many of 
their members, liaving entered the Service after the peace, cannot have 
lieard a shot whistle m anger, and may know no more of nautical duties 
tl/in iJic being carried from port Jp^port in sJiip nipely painted, stored^ 
and provisioned. * 

But while reprimanding the folly of a small portion of the Service, wc 
must not ^rget to defend the great body of naval officers, who, from 
the impulse of honour and distinction, witii strict confidence in the faith 
of tlicir country, brave every danger, and yet remain ill-rcquited.* 
Now, as s{atcsmon of all r’^ 7 .sfcs*liave acknowledged that by our fleets 
encountering danger at a distance from our shores, they spared the 
cultivator, llie manufacturer, and *1110 artisan from the misery which 
marks the foot-step of the invader, and the track of armies, they never 
intended to return evil for good, and point parsimony with insult. The 
man who, after devoting himbclf—mind, character, health, and life—to 
serve bis country, should cbrtainly be able to look to something more, 
in advanced age, than the mere half-pay allotted to In’s rank, which 
barely affords protection against want. One grand boon in the power 
of our country to grant, would be the cipializing the }jay of compara¬ 
tive ranks in the Army and Navy—and the wish fur such a measure is 
so destitute of an}*^ invidious viewj that wc are persuaded it would be 
hwicuiKibly greeted by soldiers tbcmselves. W hen we recollect tlie cor- 

♦ Hume asaerted in the Hoiisc/last May, that the Service was entered merely for 
the sake of the pay. The sentiment is precisely what might be exjwcted from Wm j 
but the pay would have proved very inadeipiale for his money-rtaping maw. 
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dial spirit existing between the *two Services—that the members of bodi 
are expected to come from the same classes in society, to possess similar > 
acquirements, and as tUpir expenses and service are likely to be com-^ 
paratively identical—^it must bcMonceded that they ought to be allowem 
equal claims. • | 

The scale of rank, ahd rales of "fialf-pay, are thus:—the Admiral of 
*the Fleet has three guineas a-day, and ranks i^ith Field-Marshals, who 
are paid acedrding to circumstances; Admirals have two guineas a-day, 
and rank with Generals, who receive 1/. 18s.; Vice-Admirals'rank with 
Lieutenant-Generals—the former receiving lii 6d.*per diem, and 
the latter 1/. 12$. 6(2. to 1/. 8$.; Rear-Admirals have 25$. a-day, and 
rank with Major-Generals, who receive 1 /. 3«. per diem—but General 
Officers receive other allowances, esjiecially in the Guards, where thej^ 
vary from 500Z. to 900/. per annum. There are 150 Captains, who 
rank with full Colonels, who have 2$. a-day less, and nearly 500 who 
have 4s. a-ciay less half-pay. One hundred veteran Commanders have 
6d. a-day more than Majors, with whom they rank, and the rest have 
1 $. less. Of 2994 naval Lieutenants, who rank with Captains in the 
Annv, 300 have 7s. a-dav; 700 have 6s. i and 1994 have onlv 5s.; 
while every military Captain has 7s., which cerUiinly is not alartliing 
too much. 

It really appears to be no great or ruinous step for a government to' 
take, BO to equalize tiiehe matters as to create content and union ; and 
it certainly behoves our rulers, while paying attention to the materiel ot 
our Marine, to beware of neglecting its moral improvement. With tlic 
practical knowledge, science,., and wealth ot this kingdom, it would be .i 
surrender of all that is valuable, to allow any other country to surpass 
us in maritime affairs. It is then their bounden duty to be ever prepared 
for coming events ; and to kee[) the Navy full and effective, they must 
neither relax the energy of zeal, nor paralyze the system, by* cold 
neglect of naval intprests. The pence annually squeezed rather tlmn 
*fiaved, are reaped at the ri^ off involving the safety of millions on the 
first political rupture ; and after all, a check upon parliamentary print- 
ing, and the various other factious and frivolous expense? of radical 
economy, would have accomplished a greater saving. We arc not, how 
ever, very likely to gain anything of real value to the Service or to the 
country, while the most blatant of th^ Commons’ ^oXXoT are arbiters 
upon naval matters: 

f- 

As the Demon of Change 
Is taking his range, 

Now^s the time to capsize right and low, Sir! 

For presumption is seen 
To direct the Marine, c 
By those who know not a block from a hawser.*’ 

All the world has been astonished at the silence of nautical members 
'' upon most occasions; but all the world do not edmprehend the working 
of what is before them. They are at a loss to know why such and such 
tilings still clog naval efforts—they can find no reason for the verjt unac¬ 
countable appointment of some officers, and the strange neglect^ 
others—nor can they account why the celebrated Board of Naval 
. Revision, which raised the expectation of seamen topmast High, termi¬ 
nated in little mere thaq making a check upon accounts. The mystery 
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is, however, of no difficult unravelm6nt,*when llic nature and degree ot 
''lOur paFliamentary advocates are tested, and from the generality of whom 
I good fortune deliver us! Nor does an ^cer who steps forward in sup- 
Vort of his brethren always escape usrscotched, whatever may be his 
■ |rank or character. The arbitrary mavk of displeasure with which the 
Admiralty repulsed a respectful add constitumnal petition from the 
naval Captains, in 1809,.is not forgotten. On occasion the Board,* 
or the barrack-yard General who presided at the Board, Hismissed Sir 
George Montague, the excellent Commandef-in-Chief at Portsmouth, 
from his station, for merely, as in duty bound, having*been the official 
organ of forwarding the* ill-starred document! Yet, in spite of all, 
onward jog the*TarB of the Fleet, 

True as the dial to the sun. 

Although it be uot shined upon/* 

That a more considerate course of treatment has been merited we have 
made it our frequent duty to show; and we have endeavoured, in our 
recent discussions on the architecture, improvement, and officers of the 
Marine, to put the mure general readers in possession of facts mate¬ 
rially necessary to a just compreliension of the present state and con¬ 
dition of the Service. This has been the more necessary, since various 
light and pleasant writings have assisted, by their graphic touches, to 
^ place the occupations of sea-life in a ludicrous and somewhat frivolous 
point of view, though perhaps such an effect was not altogether intended 
by the writers. On this account we have drawn up a representation of 
the responsible duties of the severar officers of a ship, ma series of 
papers, entitled “ Tlie Economy of a Man-of-War,” in which w% have 
attempted, by showing the nature of thcii'charge, to substantiate their 
claims to the fostering care of their country ; and in doing tliis, we have 
been actuated as well by patriotic as by professional feelings. 

In breathing our best wishes for the prosperity of the Service, we are 
conscious that its success is identified with the National weal; and 
though anxious to improve upon»our pjesent system of promotion and 
pay, we are quite reatly to acknowledge that both are now ordered and 
conducted after a manner greatly superior to that which the Navy has 
known hetetofore. This, however, has been a consequence of time and 
increase ; and improvement must still march in the ratio of its im¬ 
portance, •and of the exertion^ of other maritime states, or we may 
again be astern of tlie lighter. Indeed it would draw a smile even from 
the hoary-headed “ young gentleipan” who is lingering in a guard-ship 
for his commission, to see bow matters were managed formerly. 

We have now before us a note addressed by my LK)rd “ Peterborrow” 
to Sir Ricliard Haddock, “ at his house, by the Navy Office,” couched 
in these terms :—“ The King having given a particular order for the 
examfnation of rnyeon, I beg you will let my servant know what day, 
and what time you will be ready to see him,” That ruinous whirl ot 
preferment, too, which, down to our own times, has ruined so many 
youngsters of interest, and disgusted so many without it, has been 
ciiecked, though not with a round turn. Still our future Navy Liats 
must*exhibit few such statements as may be gleaned by a careful ob- 
Tftver^rom that of April last*. Among others, we find a youth who, 

• The Navy List for April, 1836, published by authority, couUina the •several, 
dates of eich officer’s commissions. These, however, were Buj^pressed in the foUow- 
ing nunt^. Was the exposure too glaring ? ^ 
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at the time the nation so suddenly required his full services, wa^fifleen 
years of age, thus registered :— 

10th Septemher, 1780 
14th October, 1780 


Hon. John Rodney < Com^nder 


(^CttplaSi- . , . 14th October, 1780 ^ 

England will derive benefit froi^tlie Service being emancipatec^ from 
*8uch absurdity and injustice ; and the day miw arrive when efficiency 
will be so miffch more in request than at prd^erft, that the “ high places*' 
will not be bestowed on Interest only. Meantime naval oftScers will 
cheerfully stick to their duties, ‘Met who willV^e Meenkter;*' for the 
less they are attached to party the better f^r their country. At all 
events, political bias should never intermingle with professional objects ; 
and if the deserving miss reward, they must bear with fortune:— 

“ Sic VOS non vobis, vellera ferlis oves.’* 


NOTES OF A VOYAGE RY STEaM FROM CONSTANTINOPLE TO PEST, 
BY THE DANUBE, IN Tnifi AUTUMN OF 1836 , 

nv A nuirisii okficek. «. 

The navigation of the Danube from Vienna to the Black Sea has 
become a point of great interest, as tlie means of opening to foreign, 
markets tlie mineral ai\d agricultural produce of the rich countries 
through which this noble river takes its course. The following remarks 
are extracted from the journal of a voyage lately luidcrlakcn from Con¬ 
stantinople, chiefly for the ]un*pose of personally examining the ])rogrcss 
already made, as well as the facilities for completing this great under¬ 
taking. The writer begs to assure the talented young travellers jyniu- 
ally sent forth by England that a voyage from Vienna to Constantinople 
can be performed with as much case as from Strasburg to London, and 
that the rielmess of the countries through which they pass, as vvclKis 
the magnificent scenery of the Danube, will well repay the extension of 
their tour to the Sublime Porte. 

At noon on Saturday, September 24tli, 1836, we embarked on board 
the fine ateam-boaf Ferdinando Primo, under Austrian colours, which 
lay at anchor in the magnificent harbour of Con&tantino})lc, called (and 
justly called) the Golden Horn. This boat was destined to* convey us 
as far as Galatz, a town in Moldavia, on the left hank of the Danube, 
about sixty miles from the mouth of* the river. Our party consisted of 
six gentlemen, three of whom were agreeable and intelligent Germane, 
We sailed at half-past twelve, with every prospect of a pleasant voyage. 
Our progress was slow up the Bosphorus, as a strong current always 
runs from the Black Sea ; but this only addsd to our pleasure, as per¬ 
haps there exists no more magic scene in the world* than the j)assage of 
the Bosphorus in fine weather. This curious strait, which joins the 
Black Sea to the Sea of Marmora, is about seventeen miles in length, 
"varying from three-quarters of a mile to a mile and a half in breadth, 
obcaaionally opening into deep bays, showing valleys beautifully clothed 
with Oriental foliage. Tlie formation of the ground divides tlii^ strajt 
into a series of lovely inland lakes of an intense blue, the banks of whicfi 
^ are a>vered with orange groves, orchards, and vineyards, surrounding 
thp smiling kioslj^g of the wealthy Frank, Greek, and Armenian • mer- 
^ants, most of whom prefer living a short distance from tlie city. 
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Leaving Seraglio Point, we passed between a succession of splendid 
I palaces and buildings, which adorn both sides of the Bosphorus, and 
I through a fleet of line-of-battle ships, fixates, §cc., which are anchored 
•n a situation to give full ell’cct to the scene. The Sublime Porte, with 
Its gilded mosques and minarets, had hardly disappeared from our sights 
^when*we were reminded that “all fliat *s brigm: must fade;*' for the 
sky became overcast, afd tbe Black Sea rolletj forward a bank of 
clouds blacker than itseiF, \vhicli broke into mist, rain, offd wind, and 
shut out everything from our view. * 

At Therapiji—about fourteen miles from Stamboul—we were joined 
by a British officer and«]ns daughter, a young lady whose superior 
talents and amiable manners formed a most agreeable addition to our 
-T^i^arty. The weather was so threatening that we anchored at Buyuk- 
(Deep Bay), where we found the Russian steam-boat Nicholas I,, 
wlflch had sailed for Odessa in tlie morning, l)Ut had been alarmed by 
the appearance of the weather, and liad determined to wait for a change. 
About seven o'clock p.m., it being more moderate, wc; got under way, 
leaving the Russian still afraid to start. Passing between a ruined 
I'urkish^fort cu the Eurojiean, and an old Genoese castle on the Asiatic 
side, we entered the Black Sea at eiglit o’clock, and fully experienced 
the truth of Lord Byron’s lines— 

Thcjc *s nut ii sea the pabsenjjjcr cVr pukes in . 

Throws up inoie clan^oious breakers than the Kuxiiic/’ 

The Bosphorus is very narrow at ifs exit from the Black vSea, and 
ships trying to make it in dark or foggy weather are frequently lost, 
owing to the deceptive appearance of thC coast both to the cast and 
west of the entrance. There are, it is true, two well-situated Turkisli 
Jighttiouses—tliat on the Eurojiran side consisting of tliree lights in a 
, triangular form, and tliat on the Asiatic of a single liglit; but they arc 
so ill managed and so badly lit, tliat they are quite useless. At noon 
on the 25th we made Cape EminoJi* thc^end of the*Balkan range; and. 
at four o’clock v.m, we dropped our anchor in the Bay of Varna. Tliis 
is a small bay with good holding ground, from five to eigiit fathoms. 

It is exposed to the south and cast, and a heavy sea rolls in when tliese 
winds prevail. A continual surf renders the landing difficult. The 
town of \iariiii is situated in a h)w flat between the sea and a large 
inland lake, Tlie small stream which runs from the lake to the sea has 
been shaped and deepened to assist tlie defences of the place. The sea 
batteries arc strong and well placed; the land defences consist of a line 
of fortifications drawn from the lake to the sea. The original intention 
of tliis has been excellent, and the ground is well adapted for a fortified 
town ; but the works at prpsent in progress are of the most incflicient 
description, consisting of long lines of unprotected curtains, with small 
bastions,— 

* ‘‘ Like augelb’ vibits, few and far between,” 

There is no covered way or outwork of any description ; the only ditch 
is narg;ow and shallow, and at least half the escarp wall is exposed on 
^e^ry side. To the west is an extensive fertile valley, and both to the 
north and south, at about five miles distant, arc high rocky ranges, with 
difficult jiasses, which an invading army would find serious obstacles if ^ 
properly occupied. , 
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Having some cargo to land here, we disembarked, and walked through 
the town, which is poor *and wretched. We proceeded to visft Agib ' 
Pa&ha. who received us with the must marked ilistinction; in fact, 
throughout Turkey there is a decided preference shown for the English 
^nd a corresponding dislike for the Russians. After pipes and coffee^ 
the unfailing welcotne<^f a Turk, the Pasha ordered his carriage tk^ 


*lady and some of the ^arty, and mounted me on an excellent horse to 
make a toui^of the fortihcationB. An Itallarr officer, in the service of 


the Pasha, was sent to accompany us. The carriage was a handsome 
open britchka, With four greys driven in-hand-Vnearly tha best turn-out 
I had seen since my departure from England# There was much confu¬ 
sion, as the new works were unfinished, and the debris*of the old ones 
still encumbered the ground. This fortress was sold to the Russians by.^ 
Usef Pasha, who was condemned to death on the clearest evidence. 
He took refuge in Russia, and the Sultan was compelled to pardon kini 
at the command of the Autocrat, who also insisted on his being made 
Governor of Belgrade, the strongest frontier fortification belonging to 
Turkey, 

We re-embarked and sailed at eight p.m„ much gratified with our 
trip ashore and our reception at Varna. The weather continued de¬ 
lightful, and we enjoyed a moonliglit sail through the now tranquil 
Black Sea. About noon the following day we made the land between 
two mouths of the Danj^be called Purtitcha and Georgiev ; the laud is 
very low, and the trees on shore were the first things visible. It re¬ 
minded me much of the Coromandel coast. Continuin«r our course 
close to the shore, about half-past three p.m. we made the Soulnua 
mouth, which is the main entrance to the Danube. There are only twelve 
feet of water on the bar, which is marked by two buoys about 300 .yards 
apart, between which you must steer. We immediately entered the 
river, and found ourselves in what had the appearance of a large canal • 
cut through a flat country, it being about 250 yards wide and 50 ftjet 
•deep, carrying its 'depth close id the sides that you may brush tlie 
banks with the paddle-boxes. This looked very little like the magnifi¬ 
cent river navigated by steam-boats to the centre of Europe.^ The river 
continues the same* breadth and depth, through the same monotonous 
country, nearly to Galatz; even its many windings present no variety 
of scenery, as from the topgallant-yard nothing was visibld' except an 
immense swampy flat, generally covered with bulrushes; cultivation 
there is none; sheep, cattle, and horses arc rare ; it is desolation per¬ 
sonified. 


There is no harbour for large ships between the Bosphorus and the 
mouth of the Danube; there is however good anchorage on almost 
every part of the shore, in five fathoms at one mile from the land, and 
deepening gradually to twenty-five fathoms at three miles. I could get 
no information about watering, but there are many small streapns which 
might be made available. We continued our course up the river, un- 
'questioned, although we found guard-houses every mile on the Bessara¬ 
bian side, with armed parties placed to prevent any communication 
with the shore, as the quarantine established by Russia is very stry;t 
The Bulgarian side was open to us at pleasure, the Turks caring for 
^ neitl^r passports nor quarantine laws. 

A. bright mooi^ enabled us to continue our tortuous course, tod about 
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ten p.M. we passed a shoal, with about t\velve^ feet of water, called the 
*’*Agurnali bank. This is formed by the river widening, and a large 
^ranch separating. Here, as well as aj, the baf, ships are obliged to 
unload into flats, and reship their cargoes when the danger is past. A 
urig which had neglected this precaution was aground in an awkwarch 
ypo8itU)n. We touched atToulchee, a^small fort md village in Bulgaria; 

^ at daylight we passed the mouth of the river Prutl], which is only inte-* 
resting as being the boundary between Russia and Moldavia; and at 
six A.M, oh the 27th of September we arrived ht the Moldavian town of 
Galatz, where«we were Ukely to be detained for a da^ or two. This 
completed the hrst stage of our voyage. 

As the river soon begins to get shallow, and the Ferdinando Primo 
too large to permit her proceeding any farther, the steam-boat Pan- 
nonia, in which we were to continue our ascent of the river, not having 
ariived, we were thrown on our o\\n resources for aniusemenf. Galatz 
is a small open town, well situated on the only rising ground we had 
as yet seen on the left bank of the river. As this is the limit to which 
large ships can ascend, there is oonbiderable trade carried on,—the in¬ 
terior 8Uj)plying hides, tallow, wool, grain, and timber, which are shipped 
here for all parts of the Mediterranean. Several ships of from 200 to 
300 tons were loading during our stay. As the cordon sanitaire pre- 
' vented our landing in Moldavia, we crossed tiie river to explore the 
Silistrian shore. The country here is a continuation oT the flat dcsolate- 
' looking land of which all the delta of the Danube appears to consist. 
There were a few small abruj>t hills about ten miles distant, which gave 
the only outline the landscape had as yet exhibited. We visited two 
small villages, and found mucii ap[)arent poverty, mingled with much 
hospitality and content. Their riches consist chiefly in a few sheep, 
cattle, and horses; the cultivation being confined to their own moderate 
’ wants. We purchased some large and excellent water-melons. 

On Wednesday, September 28tin we were honoyred by a visit from 
the Prince of Moldavia, who came on btfard'the steam-boat with a large* 
staff. He is a good-looking young man, a Greek Phanariot by birth, 
elected Pgnee or Hospodar by the Patriarch and Synod of Constanti¬ 
nople. He was very careful not to touch anything, Yor fear of infection, 
as we had so lately left the head-quarters of the plague. He retiied 
under a royal salute, expressing* himself much pleased, and much in 
favour of the Steam Navigation Comjjany, In the afternoon the Pan- 
nonia arrived, and all became confusion in exchanging passengers and 
cargoes, and getting coals on board for our further progress. On 
Thursday evening we took leave of the Ferdinando Primo, and located 
ourselves in our new floating tea-kettle, which engaged to start at two 
o'clock the following morning. 

The Ferdinando Primo is a fine powerful boat, with two engines of 
fifty-horije power each. She is well calculated for this passage, and is 
commanded by an intelligent active seaman (Captain Everson). We 
were sixty-six hours on our passage from Constantinople, including 
nine hours at anchor, viz., four hours at Buyukdere in bad weather, foifi 
."t»Varna landing and receiving cargo, and one hour at Toulchee for the 
same purpose ; this gives fifty-seven hours actually under steam. The 
activity of our Captain, and the beautiful moonlight, enabled us to • 
continue our course up the river all Monday night, which is rare, as the 
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least darkness forms an insupe^abIe bar. Ail things considered, seventy 
hours may be called a fafr passage from Constantinople to Galalz, and 
sixty hours from Galatz to Constantinople. From Tuesday until Fri¬ 
day morning—three days—were wasted at Galatz, owing to the preseni 
•bad arrangements of the Company, who appear to have divided thi 
wlible distance to Vielfna into fi^Te separate and unconnected siagea, 
“without any prepar^lfon for the boats being ready to relieve each 
other. • * ' 

Friday, September 30fti, at two o’clock a.m., we started from Galatz 
in the Pannonft. This is a small flat-bottomed boat, ^drawing three 
feet six inches water, built and arranged ve^y like a Gravesend boat, 
containing a small ladies* cabin, and a large saloon, wltli sofas- round 
it, for the gentlemen. There are no regular berths, so the sofas do duty, 
for beds also. She is commanded by (Japtain Cliuan, a Venetian, 
owing to whose care and attention qiuch comfort is attainable on board. 
She has two engines of eighteen-horse power each, which are much too 
weak, as against a strong wind any advance is difficult. We passed 
the town of Brailow before daylight. Tiie river now loses its canal 
form, and becomes more rapid, wider, and shallower; the banks, instead 
of tlie eternal bulrushes, presented dwarf willows, mixed with aspens, 
and other moisture-loving trees. From Galatz to Silistria tliere is 
always at least twelve feet water in the river, and a much more pow'erfuP 
bout might navigate this portion of the Danube; the distance is about 
130 miles, through a country -increasing rapidly in population and 
production. 

The Bulgarian country now a series of beaulifully-nndulaling 
downs, ending in rocky eminences, at the foot of wliicii flows the river. 
On one of these eminences stands tlie snitili castle of Hirsora, winch 
had the honour of icbisting an overwhelming force of Russians for fifty 
days ; it should have been taken in the same number of hours. Ilirsova 
was, I believe, the^scene of the first battle between the Turks and the 
^Russians. Tlie town was destroyed, and is now only a collection of 
mud liuts, where wc stopped to land and receive a few deck-passengers, 
Turks, Jews, and infidels, wlio crowded the deck with their dirty persons 
and dirtier baggage* 

Bulgaria appears rich in flocks and lierds; horse-breeding is also 
carried on to a considerable extent. * The left bank of the river conti¬ 
nued the same flat swamjiy-looking country, the only visible life being 
the constant recurrence of the ugly mud huts built by the peasant- 
soldiers forming the cordon sanitaire. At five p.m. we reached Zarni- 
boda, where tlie river took a sharp turn to the westward. From this 
point the distance to the Black Sea is only ten leagues, through a rich 
Valley, which must at one time have formed one of.the mouths of the 
Danube, as a small stream still finds its way into th^ sea by this passage. 
During a great part of the year this stream is navigable for small boats, 
and it might easily be enlarged to admit vessels’of a consider/ible ton- 
' nage; this would make a difference of three days in the voyage, and of 
course a proportionate saving in coals, &c. This improvement;^ how¬ 
ever, is more to be desired tlian expected. ^ 

We reached Silistria two hours after midnight, and as it was neces- 
saryHo communicate with the Pasha, we liad to wait until it pleased his 
Highness to risei This 1 did not regret, as it enabled me to land and 
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visit the town that with 12,000 Turks had held out for nine months ai^ainst 
. 50,00(^Russians. The fortifications of SilistVia are in the Vurna'^iyle, 
fconsisting of long weak curtains, with two or three trumpery bastions, 
^tout of grape-shot from each other. The Turks 'fight well behind walls! 
Xut still it is difficult to conceive how this place held out so long against 
rsuch^n overw helming and well-appointed force ms was brought against 
it. The town is in ruins, and it was impossible'to procure milk, eggs,* 
or even fruit, which grow* almost wild in these countries. The sturgeon 
fishery—(Tne of the principal pursuits on this^art of the Danube—had 
been unsucce^ful, and \fe were disappointed of fresh caviare, which vve 
bad lioped to receive here* Immense herds of cattle, sheep, and horses 
were on their to Russia from the rich pastures of Bulgaria, 

* We proceeded on our voyage about eight a.m., and had to pass some 
of the most difficult navigation of the river—tlie long dry season having 
left some narrow rapid channels with not more than five feet water ; 
even in daylight much attention is requisite. Bulgaria is here very 
beautiful, varying from rich downs to lovely wooded banks, the foliage 
of which at this season presents the most attractive tints. Near the 
town of OlenitZH, in Wallachia, are extensive salt-mines, which are 
worked *to much advantage, supplying the whole line of the Danube 
and the rich countries which border on it. 

At three p.m. we stop])cd at Turkikai, a fine village scallercd over .a 
large space of ground, beautifully interspersed with orchards, vineyards, 
&c. It contains about 5000 inhabilauls, au<l from the slate of cultiva¬ 
tion around it, tlie population appears intelligent and industrious. 
Having arrived at a deeper ami less rapid part of the river, we conti¬ 
nued our course, and at nine o*clock p.m. reached Oihiurgevo, a town 
in Wallaciiia, at which some ftite was going on, as the town was illu¬ 
minated and many rockets were tlirown up. At ten o’clock p.m. wc 
anchored at Rulscluik, where we were obliged to remain, as there was 
no possibility of embarking coals ui»lil the morning. 

From Silistria to Rutschuk we Vere fourteen hours under steam, amf 
passed much bad navigation, with rapid and shoal water. TJie country 
began to be interesting, and wc saw a great quantity of produce on its 
wav to Galalz, in the peculiarly-formed boats of the country, which 
are' towed against tlie stream by men on shore, and when loaded are 
allowed t<5 lloat down, taking advantage of the wind wlien ]>ossible. 
Rutschuk is a fine town, containing 30,000 inhabitants, and is situated 
on a series of abrupt lising grounds, the north side covered by the 
Danube, and the west by a small stream, which has been widened and 
deepened into a formidable ditch. The fortifications are admirably 
planned, and on an extensive scale ; and this forms the first really well- 
defended place 1 had seen-in the Turkish dominions. The surrounding 
country is richly cultivated and exceedingly fertile, as a proof of which, 
eggs arc sold at one para each, i.e. 200 for a shilling ; fine beef is 
per oke’.(about2jlbs. English^ ; mutton is l^d,; no diflerence is made 
between geese, ducks, and fowls, and you may have your choice out of 
thou^nds at one piastre (2^^. English) a-Iiead : tliese are considerffd 
e^pen^ive, as great quantities are sent to Constantinople;—the imports 
are salt from Olenitza, coffee, sugar, iron, and manufactured goods ; 
the exports are grain, wool, hides, tallow, and timber; there is also a , 
considerable export of live stock; a small quantity pf very indifferent 
wine made here. This appears to be the principal ^jnanufactory of 
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the river-boats; they are wide, ‘and flat-bottomed, rising ^uite out of the 
water both- at bow and stem ; the cargo, about forty tons, is phtced in 
the centre, and the ends are reserved for the captain and crew. These) 
boats require a good many hands, as the tracking against the streanv 
is very laborious. A stout wooden roof covers the whole, and thd 
grain, which is loaded in bulk, is as well protected as it could be, in a\ 
'granary. 

We proceeded on* our voyage at eight mm., Bulgaria showing a 
continuation of cultivated*country and rich downs—Wallachia the same 
wearisome flat that, with very little intermissif^n, had continued from 
the sea. At two o’clock p.m. we stopped for^a few minutes at Listova, 
a small but beautifully-situated town, close to the rivei* surrounded by 
an amphitheatre of hills, the east end of which range forms a bol4^ 
rocky promontory over the river, on which stands a ruined Gothic castle 
of some extent; the solid masonry seems still to protect the 
clustering below it. We procured some fine grapes, and water-melons 
of an enormous size. This delicious fruit forms much of the food of 
the lower classes in summer. The river, for some distance above Lis¬ 
tova, is a mile in breadth, and the navigation is very difficult, owing to 
extensive banks and rapid currents. One place we passed where there 
was no room to spare either in breadth or depth, and our weak boat 
had a hard struggle to get through. 

The Danube, tlrroughyut its whole course from Pest to the sea, is as 
thick and dirty as the Thames at London Bridge, and it requires the 
most practised eye to discover the dangers hidden beneath this liquid 
mud. At half-past seven p.m. we reached Nicupolis, and here, greatly 
to our joy, the last of our ^eck-passengers, and their dirty baggage, 
dis^peared. 

from Rutschuk to Nicopolis we were eleven hours under steam. The 
Pannonia has not sufficient power to contend, with good effect, against 
the rapids that abound in tliis part tlie Danube ; but they talk of in¬ 
troducing iron boats which‘wilhearry'engines of double the power, and 
draw less water. Nicopolis is a prettily situated small town, without 
anything particularly interesting about it. We left it at two o’clock in 
the morning, by moonlight; but were soon obliged to anchor, as we 
encountered a dense fog, which is not uncommon on the Danube. At 
seven o’clock a.m, we were enabled to .proceed, and at eleven a.m. we 
passed Rahova, another finely situated and extensive town in Bulgaria. 
Near the river we observed the remains of extensive Roman baths ; and 
on an abrupt rising ground part of an ancient castle, which appears at 
one time to liave covered a considerable space of ground. 

At three o clock p.m. we stopt at an enclosed yard on the Wallachian 
side, which has been given to the Company a«3 a depdt for coals. There 
is a guardhouse close by, to prevent the passengers straggling, and 
breaking the quarantine laws; so the walk onshore is limited to the 
. length of the ship and the coal-yard. We had a contracted view of the 
Wallachian country, which appeared rich, and was covered with hay- 
sfiicks, well preserved for winter provender. After a delay of aq hour 
and a half we proceeded, but were obliged to anchor at seven o’clock' 
P.M., as the night was so dark that the pilot refused to take charge of 
, the boat any farther. 

From Nicopoliq to our anchorage we were eleven hours under steam ; 
owing to the ;want of rain, the river was too shallow to permit our 
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proceeding in the dark. A bright moonlight enabled us to start at three 
o’clock*A.M. At half-past seven, we arrived* at Widdin, a large and 
populous Bulgarian town, where we remained an hour. The fortifica¬ 
tions here are on a splendid scale, and in the nidst |>erfect order, show¬ 
ing a very strong front of 1200 yards to the river, completely flanked 

/ and j^otected by four powerful crowned bastions. Tlie lines of forti¬ 
fication on the land sides are on the same scale, and the whole forms a * 
well-executed and extensive fortified town ; mountihg 280 guns, most of 
which are‘at this moment ready for service^ Nearly opposite is the 
Wallachian tojyn of Kalefat, situated on almost the firs>rise of ground 
we had seen on the left b^pk of the river. 

Both sides of»the Danube now began to improve in beauty, the cul- 
^tivated ground increased in quantity, the extensive downs, covered with 
^nocks and herds, were beautifully broken by bold wooded heights, and 
the^mountains above Orsorugavea bold outline in the distance. At noon 
we passed Florentin, the last Bulgarian village we encountered. It was 
finely situated close to the river, and overhung by a nearly perfect 
Gothic castle placed on a rock, three perpendicular sides pf which were 
washed by the Danube, and the fourth was protected by a deep fosse, 
beyond which was an outwork with an abrupt descent to the village. 
The whole formed a lovely study for an artist; and if ever a series of 
views on the lower Danube is j)ublishcd, this castle and village should 
take a prominent place. 

At three o’clock p.m. \vc passed the inuuth ot the small river Timsk, 
which forms the boundary between Bulgaria and Servia. It being a 
fine starlight night, we continued our course, although the navigation 
was difficult; great rows of stakes being placed nearly across the river 
for fishing-nets, they appear effectnally to block up the navigation with¬ 
out answering any other purpose, as we saw no appearance of fish any- 
. where on the banks. 

At eleven o’clock p.m. we arrivet^at the remains of the famous bridge 
built by 'IVajan across the Danube? Thia»muStbe parsed with much care,*^ 
as the old piers are still in existence under the water, and we very nearly 
touched one of them. The river is about 1100 yards wide. The piers 
on each si(fe are slill complete ; but the remains of the intermediate ones 
exist under water, and form a considerable impediment to the naviga¬ 
tion. At midnight we reached the miserable Servian village of Scala 
Khulova, and finished the second stage of our voyage. This day, owing . 
to the fineness of the weather, andjihe anxiety of the Captain to arrive 
at liis destination, we were twenty hours under steam. There were some 
difficulties to encounter; but intelligence and activity easily got clear of 
them all. 

We made the passage from Galatz to Scala Kladova in five days, 
averaging fifteen hours and a half a-day uhder steam. The weather was 
fine ; anil it may be considered a favourable passage for the season of 
the year! The delays to take in coals are unavoidable, as the shallow¬ 
ness of tlie water will not permit the boat to be fully loaded. The sta* 
tions at Rutschuk, and the one between it and Scala Kladova, are 
supplied with excellent coal from the Banut district in Hungary; but 
owing to the difficulty of working it, and the inadequate means of 
transport, it cannot be put on board the steam-boat at less than lZ..I5s, 
)er ton. • Galalz is supplied from Newcastle at the same price. BanfLt 
las ine\hau 9 tible mines of coal, equal to the best En^sh; and the 
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proper means of transport ai;e only wanting to cause an immense 
demand. Coal has been^ound in Moldavia: but all tliat has y^t been 
produced is of a very inferior description. 

From Drenkova, abcrut sixt37'miles higher up the river, to near Scala 
Kladova, the Danube flows'througli a series of magnificent^ mountain- 
passes. In two or thr^e places the bed of the river is much impeded by^ 
•reefs of rocks; and atrpresent the whole of this distance Js impaSsable' 
to anything Jarger tlfan a species of small pupt, which is towed against 
the stream by oxen. AVa had therefore to bid adieu to steam-ctravelJingp 
and embark ouv> persons and baggage on board some wretched bullock- 
waggons, which were to convey us to Orsoya, the quarantine station, 
about four hours distant. This arrangement, which is at present exces¬ 
sively bad, is in progress of improvement, and proper covered waggons 
for tlie baggage, as well as carriages for the passengers, w'ill be pro-^ 
vided by tlie Company. 

By good luck we found a private waggon with a good pair of horses, 
which was hired to convey the young lady passenger and her father. A 
Hungarian gentleman and myself joined them, and we enjoyed a lovely 
drive up the banks of the river, which is here in its greatest beauty. 
About fifteen miles above Scala Kladova, in a bend of the civer, is 
placed the island of Orsova. This island was fortified by the Austrians, 
and was afterwards restored by them to the Turks. It is a fortress of 
considerable strength, and forms a very incturesquc object as you drive 
along the banks. The ground here rises very abruptly, and to a great 
height, on both sides of the Danube, leaving only a narrow road cut out 
of the hill on each side. The road on the Servian suie is defended by 
a strong modern castle of brick-work, tlirough which tlic road passes. 
This forms a very serious obstacle, as there is no possible approach for 
guns, except by the road or the river, both of which are swept by lieavy 
batteries from the castle as well us from the island. On llic precipice 
above is built a strong tower, completely ovei hanging the castle, and 
^from which a child'might tilro^^; a gix'nadc, or even roll a shell, with 
perfect effect, either on the road or into tire castle, if it were in the 
enemy^s hands. 

About four miles-further we arrived at the small but prttty village 
of Tckia, tlie limit of our journey on the right bank of the Danube. 
While we waited for our companions and baggage wc were ahawn into the 
. house of the Governor, and very kindly received by bis wife, nearly the 
prettiest woman 1 had seen since I Jeft England, which after all is the 
true garden of beauty. The village has nothing else to interest the tra¬ 
veller; and on the arrival of our friends, &c., wc embarked everything 
in a large ugly boat, and crossed to the Hungarian town of Alt Orsova, 
where every unfortunate traveller from tliQ, East by this route is im¬ 
prisoned on suspicion of the deadly sin of having been in the'neigh- 
bourh’ood of the plague. After a short examination by medical and 
other officers, who kept at a most respectful distance from us during the 
process, we were marched off to the lazzaretto, wliich is about a mile 
distant from the town, a guard with fixed bayonets preventing any 
attempt at escape. Here we were locked up without remorse, aiid cut 
off from all communication with the outward world. ' 


The lazaretto at Orsova is extensive and well-arranged. The Govcfr 
nor, a most amiable old man, showed us every attention in his power ; 
but a prison is still ^^isoUi though the bars be of gold. After a v^^risome 
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ten clajss* confinement we were released bn the morning of the 15 th • 

' and as tlie steam-boat did not sail from Drenkova until the 17th. we had 
the opportunity of visiting the baths of Meliacha and the fine scenery in 
the neiglibourhood. Having procured a carriage with three, and a 
light waggon wiih two horses, we drove for about fifteen miles up the* 
,]*banka^of a small river, the limpid clearness of y^hich formed a strong 
contrast to the muddy Danube. It is impossible to.describe the magni- * 
ficence of the scenery thrc^gh which we passed. The abrujTt mountains 
were clothed to the summit with Wood in its dutumnal foliage. Enor¬ 
mous masses of rock. soiAetimes extendingYor miles, shot up in perpen¬ 
dicular cliffs of several hundred feet higii, overhanging the road, and 
crested by a fnnge of gigantic pines. We observed considerable 
remains of a Roman road leading up this valley ; and many traces of 
the enduring works of that great nation are still visible. The baths, 
whi«h are a government establishment, are placed in one of the wildest 
gorges of this wild country. They are liot sulphur springs about 125® 
of Fahrenheit; and the bather must wait till they cool, as the introduc¬ 
tion of cold water renders it less eflieacious. 

The river runs here close to the foot of a precipitous rocky mountain 
covered fvitli wood, whicli is bound into one mass*by the wild vine and 
otlier beautiful creepers. The opposite precipices retire a little, and 
leave a small flat space, on which the buildings are erected. These 
consist of six or seven immense boarding-houses, much in the style of 
•Ruxton, furnishing excellent accommodation for at least 200 of the 
Hungarian and Austrian nobility and fashion, who resort here during 
the summer. These baths were known anij frequented by the Romans; 
and I found an ancient inscription, stating that they were sacred to 
Hercules, Venus, and Mercury, (strength, love, and activity.) The 
judgment of the ancients was good ; and these baths are still famous for 
•renovating the strength after wounds, hard service, or a life of dissipa¬ 
tion. All the arrangements are on the most perfect scale ; and a dollar \ 
a day provides not only every necG"ssary,*bul*every moderate luxury, , ^ 
AVe enjoyed a lovely evening drive to Orsova, the glen opening here 
and there into cultivated valleys, with fine vineyards climbing up the 
sides of the mountains. The road, which is as good as'any part of the road 
from Bath to London, runs nearly the whole way through an avenue of 
cherry, pluih, and wahiut trees. Spring here must be enchanting. The 
inn at Alt Orsova, where we slept, has much improved since Mr. Quin’s 
time. It is now clean and coinforkible, and the people very attentive. 

At four o’clock a.m., on the 16th, we started in two light wicker-work 
waggons, each drawn by a pair of small horses, to join the steam-boat 
at Drenkova, about forty-five miles distant. 

The river here finds its vwiy through a series of rocky defiles, along 
vvliich a road is in pr6gress of being cut with great labour. This being 
as yet impassable, we left the river for a steep and tortuous course, 
which afforded us views of great variety of magnificent mountain- 
scenery. This road is now much neglected, as the new one by the side 
of the jiver will soon be completed. _ * 

Abogt nine o’clock a.m. we descended into a beautiful and extensive 
valley, the river having the appearance of an immense inland lake, sur¬ 
rounded by lofty, rocky, and well-wooded mountains. We rested here 
for some time at the Austrian engineer establisbment of^laswihiwitzacs, 
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and were very kindly received‘by the officers employed at ibis station. 
These talented young me'h are placed here by the Austrian Government 
to form plans for the improvement of the communications along thfe 
course of this impracticable part of the Danube. The road by land, 
.which is rapidly progressing, is carried along the left bank of the river 
from Drenkovato Orsova, a distance of foity-five miles. About^hirty 
• miles of this is already formed by the old road, which requires very little 
repair. The remain*der consists of laborious cuts through the perpen¬ 
dicular rocks, which ris^ to a great height on both sides oT the river. 
Tliis when finiSlied will give a level and beaifliful driver^ilong the river 
side, showing to great advantage some of thar finest scenery in Europe. 

We were shown, and allowed carefully to examine, *the plans, of the 
contemplated improvements in the navigation. These, whicli were beau¬ 
tifully and correctly drawn, were explained to us by our obliging Jiosls. 
It appears that there are three principal obstacles between Drenkova 
and ScaJa Kladova. The first, called Izlas, is a long, rocky, broken rapid, 
which completely obstructs the passage of anything larger than the small 
country boats. It lias been found that aUein}>ting to cut a channel 
through this would lower the water above so much as to destroy the 
proposed benefit. In consequence a c.mal has been projected,*of three 
quarters of a mile in length, with one lock, giving a fall of eight feet. 
This canal, which could be easily constructed, muht unfortunately be on 
the Servian side of the ^iver; and the clashing interests of Servia, Tur¬ 
key, and Austria, appear to render any definitive arrangement difficult. 

The second obstacle, about twelve miles below Izlas, is of tiie same 
nature, but not nearly so formidable. Here it is supjiosed tliat a clian- 
nel might be cut, if the canals above and below were finished. A plan, 
however, has been made for a short canal with one lock, having a fall of 
six feet. This is also on the Servian side. 

The third and most serious obstacle is situated about three miles above 
f Scala Kladova. This, which is cabled la Porte de Fer^ consists of a 
“^eef of rocks extending qilite acroBsMic river. The canal ])roposcd for 
this extends to two miles, with two locks, each having a fall of sevtn 
feet, or fourteen in the whole. This is also unfortunately on the 
Servian side. The* plans, estimates, &c., are quite ready ; and I believe 
the Company will undertake these works as soon as arrangements can 
be made with the different governments. ’ 

^ Leaving Plaswiscliiwitza, we continued our route along the bank of the 
river, occasionally making a short, detour into the mountains, and at 
four o’clock p.M. arrived at Drenkova. Here, to our sorrow, we found 
no steam-boat, the excessive lowness of tlie river having obliged her to 
stop at a place called Alibeck, about four hours*, equal to twenty English 
miJes^ distant. After resting our horses, we proceeded, and about nine 
o’clock p.M. arrived and embarked, having spent a day of mucii enjoy¬ 
ment, but of considerable fatigue. 

The Franz I., which received our weary frames, is built in the same 
, style, but larger and more convenient than the Pannonia; she draws 
^hree feet two inches water when loaded, and has two engines of thirty- 
Mx-liorse power each. At half-past five o’clock next morning {17th of 
October) her paddles began to revolve, and we continued our ascent of 
the Danube. On the Servian side we observed the* remains of a pow'er- 

ful Mid extoneiYf caatle on a commanding »tuation above thti river ^ it 
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consisii of eight large towers, joined by battlejnented walls. Castles of 
' ■ this descriplion, some large and some smalir occupy almost every com¬ 
manding point on the Danube, from .Belgrade to its junction with the 
sea. We stopped half an hour at Mohlava, a thriving town, where 
there is a coal depfit and a station for the Company's agents. Not fai* 
*from^his, at a short distance from the river, stancfs the Greek monablery 
of Boelovitcli; it is of immense extent, and is at present the residence 
of 300 Caloyers. • 

The town and castle^ of Lemendria, whicli we passed about two 
o’clock, is weil^itUHled at the junction of the small rivertfesava with the 
Danube. The castle is in'the shape of a cocked-hat, the straight side 
being towards the land ; it covers a considerable space of ground, and 
consists of twenty-seven large square towers at regular intervals, joined 
by curtains of powerful masonry. It is completely coumianded on the 
land side, and does not come within the pale of a regular fortification 
of the present day; but the known obstinacy of tlie 'J’urks in defending 
stone walls renders tbeni formidable in a fort of this description. A 
little higher U}) the river wc saw the fine IJungaiian town of Panesova, 
wdiich is^ situated on the river Temes, about a mile from its junction 
with the Danube. * 

The whole of this part of Hungary, called Banut, consibl'^cf one im¬ 
mense plain, many miles in extent, and of great fertijity ; it holds out, 
however, little temptation to the searcher alter Uie picturesque. Servia, 
'on the contrary, is mountainous and well-wooded. 

At half-past seven in the evening we had a moonlight view of the 
minarets of Belgrade, and soon alter anchored at the Sclavonian town 
of Semlin, divided from Belgrade by the river Save, wliich here joins 
tlie Danube. From Ahbeck to Semlin we were fourteen hours under 
steam, and made a considerable advance on our voyage. There were a 
■few rapid and shoal places; but the navigation was, on the whole, 
tolerably clear, altlioiigh the river exccssjvcly low* 

To our great joy we found that the \tpam-bo .t was to remain alf 
Tuesday, the 18tli, at Semlin. The reason of this I did not understand; 
but it enabjed us to visit tiic famous fortress of Belgrade. We landed 
early at Semlin, and were delighted to revisit a Eurojican-Iooking town, 
with wide, straight, well-paved btrects, and handsome cliurchcb, tJie 
bells of winch lang a peal pleasant to the ear, and reminded u,3 that, 
although we bad “ sat^ at good men’s feasts,*' ii was long since we had 

by holy bell been knolled to cliurtfli.” The sliojis were well supplied, 
and every species of produce was plentiful and cheap in the markets, I 
ascended a liill to the w cst of the town, to visit the remains of an ancient 
castle, once the btronghold of the Hungarian patriot, Hungadv, the 
father fii Mattcas Corvinu^i. I could trace the remains of a large 
square building, with’povveiful round towers at each corner; but it is 
now nearly level with the ground. Tlie exertions of an influential 
Hungarian fellow-passenger procured us peimission lo vibil the once- 
renovvned fortress of Belgrade. We enjharked in a government boat,^ 
accompanied by two quarantine guardians and a cii&toinhouse-uflicer, 
who wcFe ordered to attend us, and jirevcnt any communication, which 
would subject us to a second ten dii\s’ confinement in a lazaretto. 
After descending a branch of the Danube for about a mile, we crossed 
the mouth of tlie river Save, and again landed in Uie Turkish domi- 
. vM 2 
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nions. We called on the Austrian consul, who kindly accompaafied us, 
and facilitated all our wishes. Our first visit was to General Milosch, 
brother to the reigning Prince'of Servia, who received us most gra¬ 
ciously, and introduced us to his wife and pretty daughter. It was 
Vurious to see our par^y walking the streets, guarded by three men with 
long sticks, who kept every one, even our kind friend the consul^ at 
distance. At t!»e Gtnerars we were allorwe^ to sit on wooden chairs, 
and to partake of pipes, pofloe, &c.—everything being carefully handed 
to us by our own guaidians. , 

During an interesting conversation with our intelligent old liost, we 
learned tliat ilic Turks, although by treaty entitled la keep only the 
fortress, were gradually introducing many of tlicir countrymen into the 
town of Belgrade, which caused much confusion, as two sets qf lauw, 
police, &c. became necessary, Belgrade contains 20,000 inhabitants— 
6000 ol whom are Turks, and 2000 Jev.'s; the remainder are Christians 
of the Greek church. The palace of Prince Eugene and most of the 
line Austrian buildings that once existed here are now in ruins. Tiie 
citadel of Belgrade is situated on a bold promontory between the Save 
and the Danube, and dose to the junction of these i^ivers. It is per- 
iecily fortified with all the art of the best engineers ; but, alas ! the 
lolly of the Turks and the roguery of the Pacha (the same who sold 
Varna) has allowed every thing to go to ruin. This powerful fortress, 
whicli, if j)roperly repaited and garrisoned, might for a long lime defy 
the strongest efforts of an enemy, is now so complete a ruin that even 
the great tanks are destroyed, and every drop of water is earned up 
from the river on horses' backs. There are few guns mounted, and 
those are in a very inefficient state. Tlie low ground between the 
citudd and the junction of the rivers is also fortified in tlie most perfect 
manner with powerful batteries, well protected, and sweeping every ap¬ 
proach : but here ulso we found the same ruin and the same want of 
^^uiis. The garrisen, whidi a^preSent consists of only 600 men, were 
drilling in B(|uads on lliis ground under the superintendence of Osman 
Bey, second son of the Pasha. They were the best Turkish troops I 
had seen, and were .practising the manual and platoon with ojnsiderable 
accuracy. The above is the melancholy state of this ouce-roagnificent 
fortress, wliich is situated on the most exposed frontier of^he Turkish 
empire. 

Uecrossing the Save, we found the carriage of a kind Italian officer 
in the Austrian service waiting to convey us to our vessel, by which we 
avoided a long cold pull against the stream of the Danube, We drove 
fust to a beautiful garden, from whence we should have had extensive 
views of the fertile plains of Hungary and the courses ol the Save and 
Danube: unluckily llie evening was misty;* but this was of less.conse¬ 
quence to me, as 1 had seen the same views from the ancient castle 1 
had visited in the morning. The vintage in the neighbourhood of 
Semlin finished this day, and we had the pleasure of seeing the festive 
Recession of the peasants, in their gala dresses, celebrating tliis event. 
The women marched in front, carrying baskets of grapes, and siirging a 
wild national air ; the men followed, and every now and then joined 
in chorus, Tlie sun set beautifully, and the effect from a little distance 
was*quite enchanting. After having spent a most interesting day, we 
le-enibarked, prepared for an early start the following morning, ’ 
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We'^inesday, 19th of October, we sailed at four o’clock, a.m,, and 
-continued our course through a very productive country. Tlie rich 
vineyards are here interspersed with 6rchardsr of a bmall blue plum, 
from which excellent brandy is distilled. The plains are covered with 
cattle and sheep; we observed also several large^ lierds of horses, Tlfe 
mill^in this country are formed by two strong boats anchored in tho 
stream ; between them i| pUced a large wheel, fumed cwi the under¬ 
shot prinaiple by the force of the current, Wg passed many hundreds 
of these mills during our voyage : they appeared to hcbfully employed, 
and the flour of this couWy is of a very suj)crior quality. 

Between seven and ei^it o'clock a.m. the tortuous course of the river 
carried us nearly round the fine town and arcliiepiscopal sec of Carlo- 
witz. The cathedral, and the palace of the Creek ])rciate, are Iiand- 
so me^ and attracted our attention ; but our flight was too rapid for a 
close examination. A little above tijis tlie river Tliuss joins tlie Danube. 
This fine river and its tributaries might easily be rendered navigable to 
an immense distance through the rich plains of Hungary, and tlirough 
a country abounding in all the productions of the animal, vegetable, and 
mincrahkingdoms. 

About noon we arrived at the splendid Austrian fortress of Peler- 
wardein. The situation is very similar to Belgrade, but there is a strik¬ 
ing contrast in every other respect. Here the powerful and extensive 
fortifications are in the most perfect repair, And heavy cannon sweep 
every line in whicli an approach could lie attempted. A handsome and 
well-constructed bridge of boats leads to the town of Neusatz, where it 
is covered by a strong dv pant. At Neusatz we remained an hour, 
landing and receiving goods and passengers. Here, much to our regret, 
we lost our amiable and excellent fellow-traveller, Cavalier Peitricli 
(Austrian Commissario di Guerra), the memory of whom will alwaya 
induce me to respect and regard Hungary and Hungarian gentlemen. , 

Early in the afternoon wc pasee^ tljp t»wn and old castle of I]lor.;\ 
situated in the country of Aernuin, and four miles distant from the 
ancient city of that name. Illoc is beautifully placed on a height above 
the river, mid must have been at one time very extensive. 'J’Jiis fine 
town, with an enormous property surrounding, belongs to l^rince Adis- 
chac, ncphgw to tlie present Pope Gregory XVL 

At ten o’clock p.m. we anchored for the night at the small Sclavoniaii 
town of Vacova, From Semlin to Vacova we made an excellent day’s 
run, the fine weather having enableci us to remain seventeen hours under 
steam. There was a strong breeze in our favour; but this was of little 
advantage, as our steam-boat, althoug^i supplied with immense masts 
and yards, was totally destijute of sails. The country through whic li we 
passed* was interesting from its fertility only, the scenery being rather 
tame than otherwise. I hope the incredible flocks of wild geese, ducks, 
and plovers we saw, will not get me the credit of telling travellers’ tales, 
but to judge from the quantity, there must have been a general congress 

from all parts of Europe, • 

Weflcft Vacova about five o’clock a.m., the SOth. A little before 
noon wfe passed the mouth of tlic J^avo, anolhcr fine tributary of the 
Danube, which divides Sclavonia from Hungary Proper. Very little 
labour and expense would make this river navigable for a considerable 
distance, and the country through which it passes is populous and pro¬ 
ductive. • About eight o’clock p.m., having been about 'fifteen Lours 
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under steam, vre arrived jft Mohacs, a small town on the right^ank of 
the river, and halted for the night. 

The following morning (21&t) the sturdy arms of about a dozen 
^amsels supplied us with coals, the idle male ])art of the creation smok¬ 
ing their pipes, and appearing quite uninterested in the matter. Tlie 
•large inland towns of Essek and Fiinfki^hen sent us a considerable 
addition to otir passengers; and about seven ^’clock a.m. we proceeded 
on our voyage. We wefe much impeded the whole of this day by a 
strong gale of*wind directly in our teeth. We passed,the handsome, 
clean-looking towns of Tolna and Pako, but dfirkness overtook us before 
we could reach Folilvar: and we came to an anchor" in tlic rjver at 
eight p.M. Wc sailed again at five o’clock the next morning, and pro¬ 
ceeding without any stoppage, we reached Pest at six o’clock p.m. 
Saturday tlie •22nd October. 


Tills finislied the third stage of the Danube navigation. We were 
six (lays on the passage from AHbeck to Pest, iiududing one day spent 
at Semlin ; consequently, wc were five days under steam—averaging 
fourteen hours and a half a-day, or seventy-two hours and a lialf alto¬ 
gether. * 

The stoam-boat Franz I. has two engines of tliirty-six horse-power 
each, and consumes about 8 cwt, of coal ]>cr hour, or 29 tons on the 
voyage. This is tiot a fair calculation at present, as much wood, which 
is both cheap and good, is used between Mohacs and Pest. The coal 
supplied at Moldava is of an excellent quality, from a place called 
Oravitza, in the Banut district, and is embarked at about 7s. 6d, a ton. 
Owing, however, to the imperfect means of transport, it costs three 
times that amount at Mohacs; and, in consequence, a very inferior 
coal from near Fiinfkirchen is used. Tiiis must be mixed with a ffreat 
quantity of wood, otherwise it cakes rapidly, and blocks up the furnaces. 
f The fourth stage of the Danubet navigation from Pest lo Presburg 
tvas impassable liy the la'tge ^team-boats at present employed here, 
<^wing to the long continuance of dry weather. This, however, will soon 
''je remedied, as two boats on the American raft principle, wliicli will be 
able to effect the passage at all seasons, are nearly ready for launching. 
These boats will require two days to ascend the river from Pest to 
Presburg, and eight hours from Presburg to Vienna. 

After a short stay at Pest, our party proceeded by land to Vienna, 
distant about 180 English miles, which we effected with ease in thirty 
hours. The road was excellent, and through a rich country : but this 
I leave to others to' describe, my business being with the river. 

Pest has been well described by Quin and others, but 1 hardly tliink 
that justice has been done to this delightfuhtown. The approach from 
the east is very fine, and is a great relief to the traveller after the fiat, 
unpicturesque country he has passed through almost the whole distance 
from Peterwardein. Presburg is quite deserted; and this Jjandsome 
^^nd rapidly-increasing city may now be considered the capital of Hun- 
jgary. Alany splendid mansions have been built by the nobility,, where 
they pass several months annually, exercising that hospitality for which 
the Hungarians are so justly celebrated. The baths and public buildings 
are *on a magnificent scale. There is an excellent opera, and two 
theatres. The c^ub, or cassino, is supported by the richest and- most 
Infiuential Austrians and^ Hungarians, and receives the journals and 
periodical literature of every country in Europe. 


I 
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V 

OiP^he opposite side of the river, joined»by a bridge of boats 400 
■yards in length, is the ancient capital, Buda, now called OfFen. Here 
there is a fine palace of the Palatine,’surrounded by the dwellings of 
many wealthy proprietors, A hill, called Blocksberg, rising abruptly 
fro^j the river, a little below the town, is cv>wne(l by a Iiandsorife 
observatory. The sides of the gently-rising hilts which surround Budat 
having a fine south and| east exposure, are famdus for their vineyards, 
and produce both white and red wines of excellent quality. 

Stern nece^ssity forced me to curtail my stay at tiiis#fascinating city; 
and deep was the regret^witli which J turned my back on Hungary. 

“ Far have I travelled, and much have I seen,” but the short period I 
passed in this delightful country will retain a bright spot in jpemory 
when many things have faded away, 

Jittse remarks are intended to be descriptive of what is actually the 
present state of the steam navigation from Pest to Constan'inople, and 
to show what has been done since the commencement of this splendid 
undertaking. Much remains to be done, and there is considcrahle room 
for improvement—all of wiiich js in progress. The active and talented 
Count tSzechenyi, assisted by some patriotic Hungarian noblemen, and 
Lacked by some Knglish capital, are lending all their energies to per¬ 
fect this noble work : under their auspices Vienna will soon become a 
sea-port, and the j)roduce of rich and extensive countries in the centre 
of Europe will descend the Danube, and find* markets in every part of 
the world. 

The kingdom of Hungary abounds in extensive and fertile plains, 
intersected by rivers which at presimt ar^ almost navigable ; the mines 
and minerals are rich and inexhaustible ; and the wines require only the 
excitement of foreign demand to equal, if not excel, any produced in 
the world. Tire sod and climate are particularly favourable to agricul¬ 
turists: the gram is of an excellcyit quality, and very abundant; thf'> 
breed of horses, which has lately be«n care'fully Crossed witli the bc'JtV 
English blood, is of a very superior description; the immense flocks 
and herds wiiicii aboand in this favoured country will supply an unli¬ 
mited exjTort of wool, hides, and tallow. 

Sincerely may we hope that the patriotic exertions of Count Szechenyi 
and his fellow-labourers may be crowned witli success, and tliai under 
their auspices we may look forward to the full development of the 
resources of this rich and fertile country. C. H, 


It would appear that the dullness of the season, and the terrors of 
the grippe^ have been (Counteracted in the Services by an access of 
poetical inspiration! The Lady Clio, gotta canejis,*' has deigned to 
visit more than one of the martial fraternity with a metrical influenza, 
of which it has become our office to record proofs in the pages of our 
present Number. The latest instance, though tlje first in order, is the 
following, which decidedly stamps its author as a man of letters 

' THE WELLINGTON ALPHABET, 

Asftayp, (in Eastern climes) appropriate name. 

Was where our Wellesley erst assayed his fame 
ridge withstood Masjsena’s torce, • 

• And our great Captain stormed stern Bodajos, 
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Ciudad Rodrigo shared no better fate. 

And graced his Wow with ducal coronet 
Dowro he boldly pass'd iji face of Soult, 

And from Oporto made the Marshal bolt;— 

E/ Bodon's heights, with hostile crowds o’errun. 
Defied thy mounted myriads, brave Montbrun;— 
'Fuentes fight amongst the deeds we count 
OChim who drank so deep at honour’s fount. 

G for GatvPghur, pr Garris^ or Grijon-^ 

For nothing came amiss to Wellington;— 

H for Itelleile^ where, amongst the Gavlsy 
Our Leader did not do his work by hhlves. 

I stands for India —there he Tippoo saw 

And conauered him, as well as Dooncliah Waugh— 
Quickly he hurried him from Ilurryhur — 

Storm’d all the forts from thence to Asseerghur— 
Made peace with Dowlat Rao Scindiah— 

And thus Sir Arthur settled India. 


[PEB. 


Shift we the scene: and crossing o'er the main, 

We find him next in arms against the Dane; 

Of Cathcart's force commanding the reserve— 

Our Gen’ral showed his wonted tact and nerve ; 

To Copenhagen’s fall he led the way, 

And at Kioge immortalized a K. 

L stands for Lusitania —a state 

Oi Britain's prowess formerly elate— 

Where now her very name they execrate. 

Madrid he took—the capital of Spain— 

And nearly put an ond to Joseph's reign— 

That mushroom monarch ! who, with twenty more 
Of Boney’s Marshals, found our Duke a bore— 

Soult, Jourdan, Marmont, MA.ssena, Junot, 

With other names, that you and I well know— 

D'Erlon and Victor, Bessicres and Ney, 

Have one and all beejj vanquish’d in their day. 

'Nive and Nivelle ! your hard-contested fields 
Give ample proof a Briton seldom yields. 

O may do well to usher in Orthez — 

One of our hero’s many glorious days ; 

P Pyrenees —from whence, with eagle glance. 

He took a survey of the south of France. 

For Q w’e turn to Quatre Bras, and see 
Fair prelude of a future victory. 

What pleasure does Roli(^as name afford— 

That opening scene, where Wellesley beat Labordc ! 

To Salamanca for an S we trust. 

Where Marmont's Gallic legions bit the dust. 

Who will deny to Ta/owra fame, ' 

Which gave to Wellington a Viscount’s name ? 

Or it may suit you tp a T to choose 
That gmnd finale to the war— Toulouse. 

V will command a potent influence o’er ye— 

It stands for Vimeiro and Vitoria. 

W for Wellington and Waterloo — 

What boundless praise to our great Chief is due— 

Who there subdued the proud and stubborn heart 
Of that ambitious tyrant—Buonaparte 1 
The pe&ce of Europe thus accomplished. 

And left no field unwon for X Y Z, E. 




im. 
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No. VII. Tub Lieutenant.— (Concluded.) 

AVter having undergone the routine thus •described, our officer 
ascends, by filling vacancy after vacancy, as occasioned by removal,* 
death, or, preferment, tiM at length he becomes the Firit Lieutenant, 
or Captain’s vicegerent: In this capacity he*is the authorized channel 
through which the executive orders flow, and the official organ of his 
commander’s b,ehests. out though in some respects he may be deemed 
the heir-apparent, more of his future interest will depend on Jiis personal 
conduct and example than in any other station on board a man-of-war. 
We regret that the vicissitudes of fortune should be such that some of 
thc^lflUst meritorious men in tlie service have, as it were, slipjied through 
the slings of advancement, and fallen into the hopeless recesses of re¬ 
tirement; but the chances of success are still encouraging ; numbers 
who depended entirely on tlieir own exertions have received both reward 
and distinction, and many of the disappointed—growl as tltcy may— 
have been requited more in proportion to tlieir merit than their ex¬ 
pectation. 

The general printed Instructions are less monitory towards this officer 
than to any other to whom they dictate. They merely state that, in the 
absence of the Captain, “ the Senior Lieutenant on board the sliip is to 
be responsible for everything done on board. Tic is to see every part 
of t!ie duly as punctually performed as it could he if the Captain were 
present, lie may put under arrest any officer whose conduct he shall 
think so repreliensible as to require it, and he may confine such men 
as he shall think deserving of punishment; but neither he nor any oilier 
Lieutenant who may become commanding officer is to release an officer 
from his arrest, nor to release oi» punish any mfyi who has been con 
fined, which is to be done by tlic Captain only, unless he he absent 
from^he ship with leave from the Admiralty or from the Commander- 
in-Chief,.in which case it is to be done only by the Senior Lieutenant 
commanding the ship in his absence,*' This is so’ general in ils appli¬ 
cation as^to show but little of the cliarge and cares of the station ; wc 
sliall therefore expand it by dwelling a little more at large on the duties 
of the maritime (xrand Vizier. 

The First Lieutenant is the most considerable of all-the oflicers under 
tlie Captain, for his interference and authority extend—both in inciter h i 
and personnel —over the w'hole ship; it is tlierefore almost needless to 
add that, in addition to the abilities of an accomplislied officer, he 
showld possess decision,‘manner, and temper, each of whicli qualities 
is in constant requisition. His whole attention must be systematically 
directed to the order, comfort, and accommodation of the crew; and he 
should -not only discharge the duties particularly attached to his own 
station with zeal and alacrity, but also assist the other officers in coin- 
preliending and executing theirs. To carry these requisites to the <Je- 
sired pitch, he must on every occasion study to promote the good of the 
public service in all its branches, and so conduct himself as to be a 
pattern of morality, regularity, and good method,—for people ape both* 

by example. • 
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To promote a rigid observance of rule in the routine of duty', seems 
to be a first and principal requisite in the grand mechanism of discipline* 
When once a well-regulated system is established in a* man-of-war it 
should never be departed from, as every person in her would then know 
Vfhat was expected from him, and consequently what time he would have 
to spare for his own pi^vate occupations ; good men would take a ^ride 
*in doing their particular tasks quickly and well, and Lad ones would not 
dare to neglect theirs, conscious that they codld not do so \vithout de-v 
tection. For the full accomplisliment of this/end the obligations are 
mutual, for while it is admitted by the regulated that subordination is 
necessary to good order, it is also clear that the regulators are so to 
study the condition of those who are to obey, tliat command and ob¬ 
servance may follow each other as naturally Jis cause and effect. Though 
the Captain be the actual fountain of command, much of tht|^ must 
result from the personal conduct and tact of tiie Fir^t Lieutenant, who 
with his seamanlike attainments must combine a knowledge of human 
nature, and, never losing liis self-command, sltould so deport himself 
that no imputation can be cast on his partiality, or want of attention to 
the ease and effectiveness of the whole ship’s company. 

When selecting this ollicer, if choice be allowed the CLaptain, he 
should keep the good of the'Service in view, and, though at a distance. 


remember the valuable adage, that “ it is belter for a ruler to make a 
favourite of his ministertlhan a minister of his favourite.^* And as so 


much of the whole movement of 'a ship depends on the abilities of this 
executive olhcer, the Commander, after being satisfied of his eflicicncy, 
will be yjolitic in leaving tiie internal management to his direction, 
marking out the principal bearings by which he intends the sliip to be 
governed, and allowing, at the same time, a certain latitude to improve 
and digest them into legular order. Jt lias been found that the exer¬ 
tions of this officer will be in proportion to the confidence reposed in 
^liim; and though aXaptaiiy, should'ajways retain the tiller in Ins own 
"Tiand, there can seldom be an actual occasion for damping the zeal of 
his factoUnii by violent or unnecessary mandates, • 

The First fjieutenant should make himself acquainted with the quali¬ 
fications of every officer and man in the ship, and so distribute them in 
watches and stations that the Service may deiive the benefit their full 
capacity. He should carry himself steadily and impartially towards all, 
and recollect that the utmost cleanliness may be procured without that 
eternal washing and polishing in which some Senior Luffs delight; and 
men may be incited to their utmost exertions without having their ears 
violated with the flowers of the “ Devifs dialect.*' Spirit and example 
will ever prove superior to coercion and execration. That constant 
ficigelting to find work to keep mischief out of the men's minds, which 
was the mistaken notion of some executives, is a piece of the same 
barbarian policy which impelled Muley Ishmael to employ his slaves 
in building and pulling down again; said he, if I have a bag 

jof rats, unless I keep that bag stirring, they will eat their way tluough/’ 
The application of this simile was more specious than real, lor we know 
that ncj^dless labour and harassing irregularities are rife causes of irri¬ 
tation. We therefore recommend that turning up the hands without 
strict occasion be avoiJefl, that every indulgence be afforded to the 
watfiji below, and that the people be allowed full time to —' 
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the p^ndium caninum never being inflicted but under the pressure of 
.necessity—observances which will ensure a reserve of vigour for extreme 
cases. •* 

The executive must so mix himself with the affairs of his charge as 
to understand their wants,-wishes, and proceedings: he should hear a«d 
be neard, cand, while blaming misconduct, encourage amendment. Ig 
cases of fault hc'^jjould never promise punishment or complaint to the 
-Cajjtain *vithout faitlifufly keeping his worjl — a practice which will 
clieck him from a liastj utterance of tlireats; and mufh of his discre¬ 
tion will be ^hown in managing his authority that appeals to the 
Commander arc made only on tiic gravest occasions. Men who con¬ 
stantly vociferate, “ 1 ’ll get you punished,” “ I 'll clap you in irons,” 
“I ’ll re])ort you to the Captain,** without sticking to the point, become 
the^igst of the crew. Bear a hand, Dick,” said a toj»man to his mess¬ 
mate, ‘‘ for the Fir-jt Leeftcnanfc swears lie *11 start the whole watch.” 
“ Not he,” replied Dick ; “he’ll talk of tar a long while afore he eats 
it.” Yet he must constantly support the petty otlicers, or intubordina- 
tion will be sure to ensue; for insolence mostly rises in proportion as 
the condition of its opponent sinks, like the topping on a yard-arm to 
depress the other end lower. 

Nor is it among the seamen only that his discretion is to be exercised. 
As he a'ssociates occasionally, not only with his bmtlier officers but with 
tlie heads of th.i several departments, he should steer between familiarity 
and reserve, and maintain the consequence and authority of his station 
in cases of need. This is often a difficult point, and requires a man to 
be determined without the taint of arrogance, Tillotson observes, that 
ambition may raise individuals to high places, but ‘‘pride and insolence 
and contempt of others do infallibly defeat tlieir own design, Tliey aim 
at rcs}>ect and esteem, but never attain it; for ail mankind do naturally 
hate and slight a proud man.” It therefore behoves the “ Vizier” to 
be circumspect in his carriage an8 discourse, and* his topics of conver-. 
sation should be so general as to discourage the discussion of official 
circumstances at the mess-table, in the indulgence of which so many 
fatal aitPreations have taken rise. To our opipion on this liead we 
may subjoin the remarks of the experienced and judicious Captain 
Anselm Griffiths :— 

‘‘The duty of lliis officer is in every point of view important; and 
not tlie'Ieast part of it is tiiat of setting an example in hia own person, 
and exercising a due control, to clieck every disposition in the conversa¬ 
tion at the mess-table lending to the subversion of discipline, or disre¬ 
spectful to tiie Admiralty and Government. Nothing can be farther 
from my intention tiian.to suggest a meddling narrow-minded inter¬ 
ference, which, wl>ile it would degrade his own character, must produce 
disgust and discord. 

H“e should consider himself as one of the mess so long as the con¬ 
duct and tile conversation continue to be gentlemanly and correct; but 
the moment either of these indispensablea is forgotten the inst>j^nt 
quarrels arise, or that conversation degenerates into opposition to au¬ 
thority, or language disrespectful to their superiors—he should recollect 
his trust, and the messmate should become the Pirst Lieutenant, inter¬ 
posing,- without delay, his example and authority to check and prevent* 
It. ''JEirfriB clearly hia duty, and is one which, I aJh quite satisfied, if 
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cocrectly exercised, must tend fo elevate him in the minds of em¬ 
ployers. ‘ ^ 

e » * * 

'** We have no right to look for perfection, and that officers may oc¬ 
casionally be suffering under irritated feelings is true; but that they 
should be permitted, iiTthe presence of their senior officer, to breaV the 
bounds of subordination by the violent expressions c/ anger and abuse 
of their Captlin, cannot for a moment be sancticned. Wlierjever such 
cases arise the First Lieutenant should mildly rcjircsenttlie impropriety; 
that not producii^g the effect, he must interpo^ his authority; and it 
is indispensable he should do this solely on thfft ground, and not permit 
himself to be deemed subject to a personal call for the mere j>erfoimance 
of a most imperious duty.” 

Under the conviction that the entire discipline of llie vessel clepemls 
in a great measure on his own capacity and conduct, the First Ejeui.c- 
nant should be prepared to meet and discharge the duty of his appoint¬ 
ment in such manner that it may reflect honour on his own cliaracter 
and credit to the ship. To accomplish this, he has not only liimself and 
his Captain to please,—^the subordinates must be satisfied with his deport¬ 
ment and integrity ; in which case the operations proceed with alacrity, 
the spirit of emulation pervades ail classes, and the result becomes the 
suffrage to his system and arrangement. Look to the beautiiiil state of 
most of the ships during the late wars, when—thougli an insolent enemy 
was threatening to destroy the ports of Great Britain with the ruins of 
her towns—our blockaded country spread her fleets over the globe. 
Then were efficiency, comforf, cleanliness, regularity, order, and even 
happiness, most strikingly combined ; and liow common was the ques¬ 
tion, on seeing a “ crack” ship join company, “ Wlio is the First Li’eu- 
tenant ?*' 

The First Lieutenant must see that all tlie subordinate and pcity 
officers perform their specified duties^ and he is to receive regular 
•^^porls that whatever he orders is duly executed. He will take strict 
accounts of the moral condition of the ship from the mates of tlie dtxks; 
from the carpenter, who should be an exyiert and practised mechanic, be 
will get the daily pafticulars of the spars, wings, pumps, fire-scicens, 
tarpaulins, and all fitted furniture; the boatswain, who ought to be a 
thoroughly active and hardy seaman, will report the state of the standing 
and running rigging, sails, boat-gear, and convertible supplies, and 
that the head, bows, channels, quarteis, and booms, arc clear of lum¬ 
ber ; from the gunner, who unfortunately is usually inferior to his appoint¬ 
ment, he will gather the state of tlie guns, gun-gear, and furniture, the 
arms, the main-yard, the fish-gear of the anchors, the rclieving-tackles, 
and the state of the cartridges in the magazines. The last is an import¬ 
ant consideration, for when the powder requires turning, or the magazine 
is to be entered at all, the lights and fires should be extinguished, 
except that under charge of a sentinel, and the liglit-room in custody 
of the master-at-arms, and the magazine-passages well wetted with half- 
wi’Ung Bwabs. The keys of the magazine are to be kept by the First 
Lieutenant in a part of his cabin known only to the other Lieutenants, 
and never delivered to any person but the gunner. Tiie other store¬ 
room keys may be hung in any part of his cabin, and, when wanted, 
handed over to a Midshipman or warrant officer. ^ 
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TliW ship's company, if possible, should be distributed into three 
watchXs, and as many divisions as there ry4 Lieutenants beloncrinir lo 
'the ship. Complete watch, station, fir^ and quarter bills are always to 
hr hung up under the half-deck, so that every ihan may learn and know 
proper place, in which he is to be made as perfect as his aptitude 
wilkadmit. In carrying on duty, it will greariy promote regularity*if 
tlie executive use the words with which*the Captain commands; 

for every ap|)roaclr'ii^ specific system of mandate must diminish com¬ 
plexity, and therefore\provc beneficial to tlitf commanded. But we do 
not hereby advocate tlitf adoption of an empty m«'mner?km, or the servile 
parody of a particular h»bit, phraseology, or external manner, by which 
so many officefs liave been led into a notion that they were aping their 
betters. Count Casliglione, in II Corteggianot mentions a friend of 
his who fancied himself like Ferdinand the younger of Arragon, though 
re him in nothing else but the frequent tossing of his head and 

screwing one side of his moulli, which was a habit the king had con¬ 
tracted through infirmity; “ and many there are/' adds he, “ who think 
tliey have gained a considerable point if they can but copy after a great 
man in^ something, tliougli tiiat'particular be perhaps the most disagree¬ 
able part of his character.** AVe have met many instances of this, and 
well remember the reply of a Commander of one of his Majesty's vessels 
(who had by a freak of fortune attained a station for which his under¬ 
standing and knowledge utterly incapacitated him, 'Und who soon after 
lost his ship) to Lord Gambier's secretary.' This gentleman having 
gently hinted that the Admiral was not pleased at the repeated neglect 
of his directions, was saluted wdtli the jollowiiig exclamation: “Oh, 
Nclion never cared about orders!*” 

A ]»ersonal example tends to rectify or form the conduct of others, 
wlierefore the First Lieutenant, while insisting upon every one's acting 
Ills proper }>art, sliould be scrupulously attentive to all points of his own 
duty. Wlicn the hands are called«he should never fail to attend, as his 
jnc^enco will enforce a general (fomplmnceTaud attention to the required ’ 
evolution, and will also enable him to acquire that knowledge of the 
men’s qualities which is so important a branch of his charge. The duly 
asccrtauirng the weight of each individuars character is indeed so requi¬ 
site to tlie executive officer, that he cannot make a judicious or service¬ 
able disi)5bitiou of the ship’s company without it. A practised eye will 
quickly resolve a draft of liaiuls into their respective stations, while 
one of less experience may appotyt a prime seaman to be swab-washer, 
or tuni a sweeper upon the torecastle. We must be excused a few 
words upon this head. 

It is well known that tlie crews of our men-of-war are made up of 
petty officers, seamen, marines, ordinary seamen, mechanics, landsmen, 
and boys. I'iiese Various classes quickly assimilate by custom and ex¬ 
ample, insomuch that one great end of their association—a capacity for 
undergoing the fatigues and incidents of sea-life—is soon acquired, and 
that hardy courage which so greatly distinguishes British sailors, though 
in synie degree inherent in their natural constitutions, yet is increased 
and ripened by their habits of life. But though the minds of all be 
trained to a contempt of danger and death, the capacities of the men 
remain so various and distinct, that the organizing ot them properly, so ^ 
as gaiJLthe most from their ability, is a proof of ihf First Lieutenanl'a 
cxpelFWice and discernment. 
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The petty officers — as quartermasters, gunners^ and boatsyain’s 
xxiates—are- selected from<the best and most practised seamev^n the 
ship, and their station is the line; of encouragement to good and deserv-' 
ing hands. As leaders 'of a slop’s company, sucli men ought to be 
greatly fostered and encouraged, not merely fur their own sakes, but 
al6o that of the public ;e and we are glad to perceive that recent enact- 
wents prove that his Majesty has viewed them in ll^e same light. The 
offices of Bait-maker,'caulker, armourer, rope-T^.(?r, mastei^at-arins, 
ship's corporals, coxswain^ and cook, are also phed by select feien, who 
should be uphelddn their several avocations, so Uiat tlieir \sarrant8 may 
not be stigmatized as “ brown paper” ones by tneir sneering messmates. 
Subordinate to these, but of equal importance in active ejlertion, are the 
captains of the several divisions and subdivisions of a watch, who are 
usually chosen as most likely, from their spirit and promptitude, to be 
useful to the parties under them. •*-»■ j 

The forecastle-mcn are downright regular-built seamen, who plume 
themselves on the consequence attached to their station ; tliey should be 
manly, strong, and brave; they are presumed to understand ihorouglily 
the Betting, reefing, and furling of sails, as well as knotting, servinir, 
and splicing, in all thdr branches; and they are to take both helm and 
lead under the most critical exigences. Unlike Proteus, these hard-a- 
vveather Zebulunites can assume no form but their own, and under easy 
circumstances are sometimes “too forceful to be forced.’' Butin the 
battle or the breeze, when* there is.“ hoinelliing for a fellow to do,” tlie 
grumbling subsides, and the sterling character of the boalsvAain’s birds 
shines forth unequivocally. The next in seamanship to those, and even 
before in general active obliga\ion9, are the toji-nien, usually composed 
of sprightly and vigorous young men, who have got over their soa-novi- 
ciate. From the pride and emulation of this class, it is, }>erl'a])s, the 
most useful on board—on the one hand preparing recruits for the fore¬ 
castle, and on the other stimulating tl^e advance of the more enterprising 
•and vivacious of the jouthfuldanilmcn,' 

The afterguard and waisters are made up of ordinary beanien and land¬ 
men, and constitute the largest division of tlic crew, on whoin most of 
tlie inferior drudgery of the ship devolves ; and to them may be added the 
idlers, or cook’s mates, butcher, baker, poulterer, cooper, meclmnics, lob¬ 
lollies, servants, and boys. Although it must be admitted that some 
wofully “ hard bargains'* are to be met with in this large portion of the 
company, there are also to be found plumbers of the most willing men 
in the service ; and a careful First Lieutenant, by a circumspect system 
of encouragement, may greatly amend and improve them. I’he 'lung- 
shorers have affected great surprise that such numbers of men should 
have served in the Navy, without ever qualifying themselves as seamen, 
or even becoming so familiar with a seaman’s duty as to be useful in a 
merchantman. Very little attention to the conditions will resolve the 
problem and explain the difficulty. Among the operating causes to be 
remedied are—firstly, that the majority of the afterguard and waisters 
u^ally enter the King's Service at too advanced ai^age, and with habits 
too fixed, ever to acquire that sailor-like tact which may be deemed second 
nature; and, secondly, in some ships, when once a wight was installed 
a steward, a barber, a musician, or a servant, he was thenceforward an 
out-and-out and as such debarred from prg&ning his 

hand wiili ropee^ox lar-buckets, ^ ^ 
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No'^, we recommend that such of the/raw hands as evince capability, 
should ^ induced—not coerced—to learn so much of the business of sea- 
life as to enable them ever after to gain tjieir broad by it, if they eboose. 
To be sure, a grass-comber at a weatTier-caring may be as absurd as 
Sheridan’s Thames with both his banks on one side; but, under Judicious 
instipction, he may be taught the names and uses of all the didereift * 
ropes, kuutting and ^plicing, reefing and furlmp^, and the pulling of a* 
good oar in a hou^^^JHiis may he largely contributed to by the execu¬ 
tive’s adopting a coursl Jetween tlie indifllere«ce sometimes manifested 
towards thatejass, and the driving system followed at other limes. 

Indeed, no men ougliNto be tasked or black-lit^ted in a body; let the 
undesprving orlll-conductedindividual be drawn fortliand treated accor¬ 
ding to his demerits, but emulation ought not to be stifled by manifest 
injustice— 

, Ft)!' censure oftentimes, you know. 

Will strike the dove, and spare the crow.” 


Having already alluded to tlie readiness and wortli of tlic Royal 
Marines, we liave nothing to add, but that iftlicy are treated with a libe¬ 
ral con^dcnce by the First LieulCnant, ho will find it the surest method 
of promoting content and regularity, Tiieir non-commissioned oflicers, 
in tlie aggregate, are most worthy public servants; and though tije pri- 
\ ates are not compelled to go aloft, they arc most useful in tlieir watches, 
and many of them attain a very respectable decree of seamanship. 

Having thus the executive power of the slop in his hands, the First 
Lieutenant should plume liimself on her creditable appearance and 
efficiency, and while forwarding his Captain’s behests, should animate 
his jieople to “take the sliine” out of the rest of the 8(juadroii, Tlie 
word “ impossible*' c.annot always be assipneil, as Napoleon wislicd it, 
U) fools* ; but it is too often the adjective of the idle and irresolute ; and 
every judicious Comnianding-ofliccr will do well, under all circumstances, 
to njcollccl the, old saw—Where 4liere's a will lh(;re’s a way,” 

W hat a grateful disjiluy some Sonior*Liifts make under a careful hus¬ 
bandry of paint, canvass, and the sniail stores known as “wee things,” 
while othey-s can hardly make a ship an eye-trap, were the contents of a 
dock-yard at their disjiosal ! A man of resource is'seldoin taken aback. 
We were amused when Liculennnl Cioidsmitli took tlie frolicksome' 
Ivoubic of Throwing down that object of Cornish veneration, the Logan, 
or rocking-stone, in 1824. Finding the indignation and regret of the 
natives of that ]»ortioii of “ Barbai^” to be extreme, he landed witii the 
crew of his cutter, raised sheers, slung the disintegrated block, and 
replaced it on its rocky pinnacle at the Land’s-End, amidst the cheers 
of about 2000 spectators ; so poising it that the force which a man can 
exert to its undcr-ed^re, is ^iuflicient to cause it to vibrate and oscillate as 
before. The replacing of a mass of granite, of between 80 and 90 tons 
weight, .precisely in its former position, counterbalanced by its skill the 
discredit.arising from its wanton capsize. 

In repeating that an attention to the substantial comforts of a ship’s 
comjtfiny is sure to be of advantage to the Service, in the increased 


* Napoleon himself learned how to apply the word before I ortunt’e wheel hod 
com^iJeUd iti revolution, « 
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Btrength and content which it confers on them, we must recommend iliat 
lent men should be more fairly worked than we have known soia^e smart 
executives to use them. “A pledged camel,” said Maliomet, ‘‘is always 
well milked and we have seen the adage strictly applicable when ships 
have been fitting. Gangs for particular objects ought to be selected or 
(trafted according to muscular force; for it is like “ choosing Uack 
•hogs in the dark," merely to prick names from a ;patch or station bill. 
Indeed, a Fifst Lieutenant should understand aomelSiing of the applica¬ 
tion of forces, both mora^and physical. He not enter at large into 
the mystery of statics, dynamics, or other abstbse branches of tlie phi- 
losopliy of mechanics, unless he like, but he vnll be none the worse for 
some insight into the relative practical conditions. Ylie most.usual 
method of representing strength is from that of the horse, though such 
expression is often more obvious than scientific. 

The power of a horse is understood to be tliat whicli elevates a 
weight of 33,000 lbs. the height of one foot in a minute of time, 
equal to about 90 lbs. at the rate of four miles per hour; another 
estimate reduces to 22,000 lbs. raised one foot per minute, equivalent 
to 100 lbs. tivo miles and a lialf per hour. The strength of an ordi¬ 
nary man walking in a horizontal direction, and with his body inclining 
forward, is only equal to 27 lbs.; and it is known by experience that 
a hoise can draw horizontally as much as seven men. Mr. Buchanan, 
in his experiments to ascertain the relative mechanical effects of the 
human body labouring in various .positions, giving for the rowing oflort 
()82L at a winch 476, and at pumping in the common mode 209 ‘j. 

Mons. Peron, the naturalist, had occasion to observe that men in a 
savage slate are inferior in strength to civilized men ; and he has demon¬ 
strated in a very evident manner, that the improvement of social order 
does not, as some have pretended, destroy our physical powers. 

The following is the result of comparative experiments on the strength 
of Europeans and savages, which w^re made with the dynamometer of 
ilegnier:— * n * 

bAVAQES. 
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We have expressed an opinion, that on so vital an affair as that of the 
appointment of a First Lieutenant a Captain rniglit be allowed some 
degree of choice. This, however, is hazarded only with respect to his 
executive agent, and is not at all intended lx> countenance a system of 
favouritism in general, since we believe that men of merit miglit readily 
be obtained even by trying the “ sortes" in the Navy List. Nelson 
entertained the most liberal ideas on this head, and no Commander was 
ever more fortunate in his followers than he; a lesson which should be 
^avely pondered over by our men of interest. When that raiglity.hero 
was going to assume his last charge, the veteran Lord Barham gave him 
a roll, and offered him the choice of officers. “ Choose yourself, my 
lurd/^sald Nelson ; the same spirit actuates tlie whole profession ; you 
caunot''seiect wro7»g." In a similar manner many First Lieutenants 
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have dropped into ships without the sliAtest previous knowledge of the 
Captaij^ and where sense and seamans!^ were combined, the r^csult has 
been to the benefit of the public. J 

After what has been advanced, it is almost “ butter to bacon'* to 
remind the First Lieutenant how necessary it is that he be fully preparacl 
for Ae command of a ship ; for the accidents of the Service often call 
their whole abilitiQspry suddenly into play. Nor Jiave tliej been found* 
wanting; for our nfc«^ annals teem with proofs of their capacity and 
address uifder desperat^Frcunastances ; and our own times afford many 
striking instances of theS merit. In Howe’s grand action of June, 1794, 
Lieutenants Cracraft, Monkton, and Donelly, of the Brunswick, Marl- 
buTOugh, and Montagu, fought their respective ships to admiration after 
their Captains were struck. At the battle of the Nile, the Majestic lost 
Captain Westcott in less than half an liour after the action commenced ; 
but her First Lieutenant, Robert Ciithbert, continued to fight her most 
courageously against fearful odds, and under terrible carnage, for up¬ 
wards of eight hours, when the victory was decided. In the hard con¬ 
tested encounter at Copenhagen, in 1601, Captain Mosse of the Monarch, 
74, bein^ killed very early in the action. Lieutenant Yclland continued 
it with such spirit and good conduct as to procure the notice of Ids 
Admiral, and especial mention in the Gazette Extraordinary ; and at 
Trafalgar, Lieutenants Hannah and Cumby nobly sustained the honour 
of tlie flag in the Mars and Bellerophon, after tjieir Captains were slain. 

Nor should we confine our remarka.to tlic operations of fleets; for 
single-ship actions have exhibited equal tact and resource. Thus Wat¬ 
kins nobly carried the brave Captain Faulki^er’s intentions into execution 
after the latter was killed, by gallantly caj)luring the Pique. With 
similar energy and conduct, Lieutenant Ilardyman took that renowned 
French frigate the Forte, after Captain Cooke had received his mortal 
•vvound ; and thus Lieutenant Caiger skilfully extricated the Tartar from 
her 2 )erilous situation before Bcrgeft, in 1808, aftc^ the fall of Ca])tain 
Bettosworth. But we might multiply th^se instances beyond the ext(‘nt 
of our space—we shall therefore add but one more, and that because, 
having assisted in getting both the ships refitted, wc recollect the cir¬ 
cumstances with interest. 

The French 40-gun frigate, Piedmontaisc, commanded by Captain 
Epvon, had*ravaged the Indian ocean for nearly a couple of years, cap¬ 
turing the merchantmen, and eluding all the vigilance of our cruisers. 
On the 6th of March, 1808, however, as she was about to jjounce upon 
three traders off Cape Comorin, the British 36-gun frigate, San Fior- 
enzo, hove in sight. Knowing what was to be expected, and liis aim 
being to harass commerce, Epron made all sail to get off, but the oI<l 
San, having clean legs, soo« overhauled him, and got nearly alongside. 
A sijirited action co'mmenced, in which the Piedmontaisc so c ut her 
antagonist’s rigging and sails, by firing high, as to dro]> her astern. By 
the activity of her officers and crew, the San Fiorenzo was soon in a 
condition to chase; but, the French ship being dead to windward, was^ 
not aye to close with her till the 7th, when another furious engagement 
began between the two frigates, and was maintained in the same manner 
as on the day before, the Frenchman firing to disable bis opjionenl’s 
masts and rigging, while the San Fiorenzo’s guns were direjcted with 
terri^e accuracy at the enemy's hull. ' 

U, S. JquRN. N0i99, Fj£b, 1837. N 
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The Briti&h frigate, however^was fighting tinder great disadvantage, 
because, owing to the sickness Lf some men, and the absence 4ff others • 
in prizes, she mustered .only isfc men and boys at ^luarters; for from the 
smallness of her crew it was impossible for her to man her broadside 
guns, while she had constantly to keep others knotting and repairing 
^damages. The Pied/bontaise, on the other hand, was superfluously 
supplied witli men, as besides her regular crew of«Spd Frenchmen, she 
had nearly ^00 Lascars to work the sails. Tluivi^ss of men was much 
greater in the French sfiip than in the Sari\f'iorenzo; but the latter 
having all her running rigging cut to pieces, ^ler sails banging in tat¬ 
ters, with some of her spars badly wounded, the Piedmontaise was a 
second time enabled to make off. The English refitted and followed 
with the same promptitude as before, and were fast coming up with her 
enemy on the 8th, when the Piedmontaise seeing, from her antagonist's 
fast sailing, that a contest was unavoidable, tacked, and the two frigates 
exchanged broadsides as they passed each other. 

When the enemy had got abaft her opponent's beam, she wore, and 
at last manfully renewed the bloody conflict. Both the frigates fought 
with desperate bravery, and the Frenchman, now no longer looking to 
escape, behaved in such a manner that the issue of the battle seemed 
rather doubtful. This was in some measure owing to the conduc t of 
Moreau, the Second Captain, a desperate man, who, having stabbed 
Captain Larkins after the capture of the Warren Hastings, liad been 
denounced by Sir Edward Pellew in his public orders to the fleet as a 
proper object of vengeance, if ever he should be taken. Moreau con¬ 
ducted himself in a lorocious manner during the engagement, declaring 
that he never would be taken alive by the English, and, finding himself 
grievously wounded, cranlcdto the gangway, and threw himseU ovei- 
buard. 

Meantime the gallant Captain Ilardingc had been killed by a grape 
shot in the neck, in the second bioaclside from the French fiigate; but 
the ship was managed with subh skill by the First Lieutenant, D.iwson, 
that the Piedmontaise, after a hard-fought action, one hour and twenty 
minutes of it close, struck her colours, and the British sailins took pos¬ 
session of their well-earned prize. The loss of the Piedmontaise amounted 
to 48 killed, and 1J2 wounded; that of the San Fiorenzo, including her 
lamented Captain, was only 13 killed, and 25 wounded. 

Both ships were greatly cut up, and being taken into Bombay, were 
mostly refitted by the crew of the Fowerful, then bearing the flag, while 
the captors were allowed to cruise about Dungaree and enjoy themselves. 
Thus fell a ship which, froth her success and swift sailing, had become 
the terror of the Eastern seas; and so delighted was Sir Edward Pellew 
with her capture, that he pro'tnoted Lieutenant Dawson to post-rank, 
gave him a frigate*, and showed every mark of grateful favour to the 
San Fiorenzo which an Admiral can disiday. 


* We should here explain that Lieutenant Dawsoii’n case occurred shortly after 
the promulgation of the Naval Regulations, which checked the plucin|» of* hoys of 
sixteen or seventeen years of age in the eummand of ships. From this circumstance, 
though he was immediately appointed to act in a fine irigatcj his confiimed coni- 
mission to post rank was ouly dated Maich 9, 1809, the anniveisary of the captuie, 
or rather tne complote y^ar which the new stipulations icquiredhe should serve as a 
Commander. * 
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We have now submitted to our reisers the highly responsible duties 
of th^ieutenant of a man-of-war, ani are happy to add that they are all 
but universally well-executed. Soina\)f the younger ones are perhaps 
too frisky in carrying on, and tliey sometimes forget that Hurry, the 
apprentice of Dispatch, could never learn his master’s trade ; butjt is 
aiitprising how time mellows harshness, and ijtnoothens every asperity, 
under the mode^yng power of Captains and tjie salutary restraints of 
the Service. In ctK-ijClusion, we will quote Pell as an antidote to the 
complaint we allude This rigid old Chaplain, recommending Ovid's 
maxim, ird^, tells us that the Hebrews "call anger APH, 

because when a man lias it upon him—“the rose riseth, the colour 
"cTiStngeth, the tongue stamniereth, the teeth gnash, the hands clap, the 
feet stamp, the pulse beats, the heart pants, and the whole man swells 
like a toad, and glares like the devil.’' 


REMARKS ON MARSHAL CLAUSKL’s EXPEDITION AGAINST THE 
, CITY OF CONSTANTINE. 

Upon the object and causes of the occupation of the Coast of Africa 
by the French, there is one remark which cannot fail, we believe, to 
strike every one wbo considers the present state ol* that nation, and the 
precarious tenure of his crown by .the King of the French. It is— 
that with all the appearance of prosperity—with all the circumslances 
of flourishing trade and manufacture—llie desperate explosions which 
so frequently occur, whether in the shape of local tumult or savage 
attempts at assassination of the King of the French, are sure and me¬ 
lancholy proofs that his military force is the only actual safeguard of 
his tottering throne. 

And what is the composition oi this military force on which Louis 
Philipjie relies ! Not a veteran armjpasseinbled under standards wlih h 
they have followed to victory, or even loyally and honourably pres(Tvcd 
in reverses and disasters—not an army formed and trained upon jirin- 
ciplea of order and social organization, devoted to Its officers, and regard¬ 
ing them as their friends as well as their governors, and united in the 
bond of patriotism ; nothing of all this; but a military body composed 
of men of the most opposite ingredients and most adverse factions, with 
neither trust nor confidence in each other, and only concealing their ani¬ 
mosities till occasion offers for displaying them with fury :the Republican 
watching for tlie destruction of present and past monarcliy—thcUuona- 
partist cherishing every recollection of the Military Empire, and abhor¬ 
ring the very name of a 43ourbon—and tire Royalist bearing arms only 
from his unfitness to follow any other profession, and execrating more 
deeply than all the rest the banner under which be reluctantly serves. 
These are the ingredients which, mixed with a vast proj)ortion of raw 
conscripts—that class so well described by Montecuculi as “ cet^e 
Camille nouvelle, inconnuc, sans experience, sans discipline, sans ordre, 
et qui n’a que le noin d’armee,” boys who fancy themselves the regene- 
rators of “ la nouvelle France,” and whose arrogance and presumption 
make them impatient of all control—form the motley army on the support, 
of.j^vhich the King of the French is obliged to placdhis whole reliance. 
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If such are the troops of Framie, and if the system of discipline by 
which they are to be governed adjiits no other resort but imprisoiiinent, 
of which the example is as nolhingr—or death, of which the example is 
barbarous—it is no wonder tliat alter in vain filling the prisons, both 
military and civil, witli thousands of refractory soldiers, the French Go¬ 
vernment should have discovered that a place of transportation, under 
tlfe colour of warfare and conquest, such as the Co^t^of Africa, is a 
necessary safcly-valve for that powerful and machine, of 

which they have the fearful^charge. Vf ' 

At Algiers, they have only to post a picquet ok twenty or^hirty insu¬ 
bordinates, or hmeulicr^ as they are aptly denominated, a little beyond 
their usual line, and the relief of the following day wiirprobably firsTl 
their heads j)iled up in a pyramid by the side of their bivouac fire, while 
their bodies arc furnishing a feast for birds and beasts of ])rey. In 
fact, the disposal of their mutinous soldiers and officers of suspicious 
fidelity, is the real object and purijose of the French in retaining 
their settlemenfy if it can be so called, on the African coast; and as it 
is a matter of necessity to keep such a collection of dcs})eratc and demo¬ 
ralized mun in some kind of occuj)ation, expeditions into the interior, 
and petty wars with the neighbouring tribes, are constantly undertaken 
to cheek the inclination for revolt and mischief which is ever alive 
among the Fiench troiips in Africa, 

Constantine, againSi which Marshal Clausel directed the late expedi¬ 
tion, is the same city of Cirta mentioned by Sallust as the last refuge of 
the unfortunate Adherbal, who, surrendering it after a short siege to his 
brother Jugurtha, on the foith of a capitulation, was barbarously put to 
death by him to get rid of any furtlier appeal to the Senate of Romo, 
which affected to arbitrate between them. 

This city was a great emporium for trade between the interior and tlie 
sea coast, from which it is about sixty miles distant, until the conquest 
^of Africa by C'*eiar, shortly after the ^eath of Pompey, when he over¬ 
came Labienus, Cato, and the m^malnb of their faction,——from which 
time it became completely a Roman station, and dimimahed in popula¬ 
tion and comnieicc. It was called Constantine, from being rebuilt by 
Constans, the son of the Emperor. Neither under the Moorish or 
TurkisJi Governments does it appear ever to have attained to anything 
like its ancient importance ; and it is at present inhabited by H tribe of 
Arabs, who, by the French accounts, are by no means formidable either 
for military force or resources, though, the reception they gave their in¬ 
vaders would give a contrary impression. 

It was against these people that Marshal Clausel undertook the expe¬ 
dition now under our consideration, and which he circumstantially nar¬ 
rates in his despatch of December, from Bona,t>one of the most singular 
documents wc have ever seen, ^ 

The Marshal begins by reminding his Government of his previous 
repoit of the difficulty be had experienced in collecting his troops and 
..stores, dispersed, as he says, as they had been by foul wind and bad wea¬ 
ther ; and he adds, that so greatly had they suffered, that of 7000 pen 
he was forced to leave 2000 in hospital! Now, making every allowance 
for sea-sickness and otlier incidental causes, it does seem an unaccount- 
^ablc fact, if alrictly true, that nearly one-third of an army should, from 
a short voyage, w^h a system of transports which had been already 
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established for some years, be landcfl unfit.for service. Indiscijiline or 
misi^iinagement on board can alone ^rnish any plausible reason for a 
stale of things so unusual. 

Having waited for fine weather, the Marshal at last set out upon hia 
march at the head of 5000 men, on the 13lh November. The saiiny>ig ht, 
he says, the rain recommenced, and flooded a rivulet on the bank of which 
they had bivouaejAd, so that next day, when the*suii reappeared, all they 
could dp W!i3 to ge?^(^oss and bivouac on l^ie other side. On the 15lii. 
tliey reached a place ^led Guelma, where, in an old Jioman fort, he left 
behind 200 men alre#ly knocked uj), with two days* march. The wca- 
JLlier becomiiig fine, he started again on the 17th, after a day’s repose, 
anil having been all day getting over another stream, bivouacked at tlic 
defile called Raz el Akba, or the Cut-throat Pass. 

Here the Marshal digresses from bis story to favour the French Go¬ 
vernment with a little episode, in tlic best style of modern travellers, ujjon 
some Roman ruins, which, he scientifically observes—“ lead to a conclu¬ 
sion that the Romans constructed spacious and beautiful jjulaces in this 
picturesque country.^’ What an agreeable contrast docs this light- hearted 
and JMstructive remark present to the dry despatclies of the Duke of Wed- 
lington, who appears on no one occasion to have enlivened his letters 
from the Peninsula with a single picturesque or vomanlic allusion to the 
beauty of the scenery of his military operations^. 

Although the Arabs, the Marslial says, toKl him they thought he would 
never get over this Cut-throat Pass,' he nevertheless did inauage on 
llic 18th, without any inconvenience, except the great personal effort of 
being himself .six hours on horseback rocoipioitring the difliculty of the 
pass—an exertion he mentions with remarkable conqilacency and satis- 
faction. IJitberto the weather had, on the whole, been very fine, and the 
march of the French had been tlirough a friendly country, without even 
a sign of hostility. Indeed it seems the inhabitants wcre^vell disposed 
towards them, and the Marshal describes l^s seeing flocks and lierds actu¬ 
ally on the road by which they w’ere marching,—so, at least, there was 
plenty of beef and mutton to eat. If the French had already imagined 
their baulsbips great, it was no wonder when, on_ entering tlic enemy’s 
country on the 19th, and being exposed to a snow-storm in tbe moun¬ 
tains, thg Marshal pathetically declares, that “ here began the most 
crucly unexpected^ and unparalleled hardships—the cold being that of 
Petersburg, and the mud like that of Warsaw”—(IIow came this 
Petersburg frost not to ireeze thi^ Waisaw mud?) “ We were in sight 
of Constantine, and yet began to despair of reaching its walls.*’ 

Observe, they had yet seen nothing of the enemy—had not fired a 
^]iot—had made no forced march—had been perfectly sufjplicd with 
food, and had every assistance from the friendly Arabs—and now within 
two easy marches of their object, one severe night caused these brave 
soldier* to despair of arriving. What heroes the Marshal would liave 
thought tlie passengers of the Brighton coach, who, a few weeks ago, 
dug themselves out of the snow-drift, and [mrsued their journey in sp'Ae 
of the fury of the storm. 

On the 20th, continues the Marshal, they, however, continued their 
march, and reached the Monument of Constantine, where, notwitli- 
slanding all the difficulties we have been told of, their baggage*safely* 
joined them. Here, he says, many perished for want of fuel. Yet 
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they were only two easy marche? from the Raz el Akba, where they 
had plenty, and, one would suppofe, might in Bome degree hav^pro¬ 
vided against this distress; especially as their baggage Ijad been able to 
make its way thus far, with no impediment or delay. 

(Xt.the 2lBt, they crowed a stream where the infantry were up to 
their waists, and in whiclnnany, says the Marshal, would have perished, 
if the cavalry had not safved them at the risk of their^es ; from which 
we are left to infer that the exertions of the cavahyftwe purely optional, 
and they thought they might as well help their frio^ds out, as leave them 
floundering in the water. We hear nothing of‘any ordef given for 
such duty being performed. But since, after all, they d’d not loseE— 
man, this desperate passage of the stream must, in reality, have resembled 
Louis XIV.’s passage of the Rhine, wliicli, divested of its bombast, was 
no more than fording a shallow without opposition, or any inconvenience 
but getting wet through. 

A few hours after, they were in position before tlie walls of Constantine, 
which city the Marshal describes in very vague terms as rendered unas¬ 
sailable by bombardment or mining, owing to a natural ravine, in the 
bottom of wliicli runs a small river, crossed by a narrow bridge from 
the plateau of Mansoura, at the end of which was the double gate called 
El Cantara. On the further aide of Constantine, if wc understand the 
despatch right, was a burying-ground, and also some hillocks, from 
which an attack was, in his opinion, mure practicable than from the 
Plateau, where he himself had taken up his position. The garrison 
amounted to about 1300 men, and his own troops were now reduced 
to 3000. 

On the 22nd, Clausel sent the vanguard-brigade across the stream to 
the other side of the city, towards the burying-ground ; biit as he could not 
get any guns along with them because of the dt‘ej)nmd, he remained with 
the chief force vvliere he was, «and battered the El Cantara gale at the end 
'of the bridge. Meantime the givrrispn sallied out, and found the vanguard- 
brigade plenty of occupation on the other side for the whole of the day. 

About the guns he really tells a strange tale. lie says he sent 
some additional horses to help them out of the mud, and afterwards 
acceded to the ffugf^estion of tlie Intendaiit or Commissary-General, of 
sending some mules for the same purpose. Horses and muIeSk were, no 
doubt, remedies extremely applicable; but that he should mention so 
obvious a step as proof of genius in himself, or any wonderful brightness 
of idea in his friend the Intendant, is absurd, to say the least of it. 

However, the horses and mules seem to have done tlieir duty better 
than some of their masters; and the convoy, we are told, was just start¬ 
ing to escort them, when the Marshal was informed that the 62nd Regi¬ 
ment, in charge of these guns, had thought proper to consider 4;heir 
extrication as a troublesome job, and had mutinied against their officers, 
and fallen to plundering their own stores of wine and brandy—“ thus 
^depriving us of a portion of our resources,” wisely remarks the Marshal. 
After a short and puerile digression upon the cold weather, the Marshal 
continues—that he had, in the course of this day, battered and taked the 
outer gate of El Cantara, and had ordered the inner gate to be examined 
hy the irngineers in order to blow it up, and attempt to storm the town. 
Butthi^jBjigineerB,iVho, of all people, one would have supposed should 
have be^ 4 it hand for the commencement of a siege, had, like the guns^ 
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stuck behiad inibe mud, though we w^re told just berore that the bag¬ 
gage Itad arrived without difficulty. It/^as so iate that night wlien these 
Useful individuals made their appeuran^^e that nothing could bo done. 

On the 23rd, there was a sharp contest between the vanguard-brigade 
and part of the garrison, who repeated their sallies^on the other side of 
th^town, while with equal boldness a sally was* made on Clausers*1own 
head-quarters at th# Mansoura Plateau. . 

That ijight (the M.-ys^al bo expresses it), in the hope of divorliiuj 
the attention of the ^rrison (they probaBly were beginning to be 
diverted already at Clalscl*s performances), and of terrifyinfi the inha¬ 
bitants, he ordered two simultaneous attacks—one, on his side, against the 
bridge gate, and the other by the burying-ground, where the vanguard- 
brigade were posted. For the complete thrashing they got in consequence 
at the bridge from the garrison and terrified inhabitants, the Mar¬ 

shal accounts by an injudicious order for the free company of Bougia to 
advance, which, he says, threw ihcir own sappers and engineers into 
confusion. Who gave this orde»' he does not even mention—contenting 
himself with saying, tliat Colonel Lemcrcier “ insisted upon the neces¬ 
sity of, abandoning tlie attack and withdrawing llie troops/’ We sus¬ 
pected a hint would have sufficed, without the Colonel’s positively 
insisting upon so agreeable an alternative. As to what the ternfied 
inliabitants and diverted garrison did to the var^uard-brigade, he gives 
no details, onl} observing, that the attack there was as complete a failure 
as his own, and that several officers were killed and wounded. 

Tlie Marshal now found it high time to be off, so he sent an order, 
he says, to the vanguard-brigade to crqss the stream and rejoin him ; 
and here, in the act of flight, is the first mention we hear of success, for 
they rejoined him, he observes, promptly and surcp^sfuity,'* 

Away went the Marshal and his army, before daybreak of tlic 24th, 
and after them followed the garrison, who naturally couceivetl it was 
now their turn to terrify and divert their opponents ; but the Marsiial 
assures us they were bravely repuIsdH, particularly by one gentleman, 
who made his men call out ‘‘ Vivc le Koi," wliich “ so astounded the 
Arabs,” ,who probably had never heard of Louis Philippe before, that 
they “ made a half-face to the right'' Does a' liulf-face to the right 
mean an acknowledgment of defeat t Or is it an Arabian complimeni t 
Or what IS it I 

On the 25tb, the Arabs continued the chase; and it appears that 
having the enemy behiml them rendered the French troops much more 
dexterous and expeditious in crossing rivers than tliey h^ been during 
tlieir advance, for we now hear no more of the dangers of the infantry 
wading up to their waists in the stream, and the cavalry obligingly 
pulling them out of the ^Siier at the hazard of their own lives—they all 
seem to have got tlirough ‘‘ promptly and surcefifiilty 

The Arabs reiterated their attacks on the 26th; and among other 
ihingsjleft behind by the French on that day, was “ Jialf of a Captain 
Morripe's sword,” which remained, the Marshal gravely tells us, in tlje 
bodyy^ an Arab. 

Next day (27th) they reached the Raz ol Akba, or Cut-throat Pass, 
where the Arabs desisted from active pursuit; and next day they got 
to Gnelma, where leaving the sick, they made the best of their Way to. 
Bona. 
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It is almost incredible, after ^ giving such an account as this of his 
campaign, that we find the Marsml praising the courage, patie»Ste, and 
occasionally the resignation orhis troops. In the midst of so much 
suffering, fatigue, and danger/' he says, ** they gave utterance to no 
complaint, and exhibited no symptom of discouragement," As to the 
ofii8&rs, he names theift by dozens as having distinguished themsefves 
b*eyond all praise. Tl^e officers of his own staff, belays, did more than 
their duty. QHcere —might it have been one of tlipm who gave^the inju¬ 
dicious order to the free ccftnpany of Bougia to TOset their own engineers 
at the El Cantarif bridge ?—an act which would icevtainly justify the ex¬ 
pression of more than their duty. Captains, Lieutenant^, Sub-Lieute^^ 
nants, Intcndants, Sub-lntendants, Paymasters—all behaved so emincffitly 
well, according to Marshal Clause], that we can only account for their 
want of success by reverting to Waterloo, where all French military 
writers are agreed they gained a complete victory, and that a sudden 
panic, with which the English had nothing to do, caused them to throw 
it away again. 

Marshal Clausel concludes by repeating, that “ although on their 
advance to Constantine they had not met with any enemy, jet the 
.army liad been absolutely overwhelmed with rain, snow, hail, and mud" 
—FVangmnws heit fails inquii^ ferinimque frocelta. To the weatlicF 
alone be ascribes all his disasters, for he says, the loss on the retreat was 
“ inconsiderable;" the Various corps brought back all their artillery and 
annnuniUon-wuggunB, which were not broken up (even Captain Morrice, 
wo know, brought home half of his sabre); all the soldiers who were 
feeble, sick, or wounded, were conveyed ; and a garrison ebtabJished at 
Guclina ready fur a fresh stait, whenever desirable. But the French 
will think twice before they start again for Coiistantiuc. 

Such was the Marshars official despatch, which was sent to France by 
a steamer appropriately named the Chimera, 

But it would seem that in spite of all the praises with which he loaded 
his unlucky army, there were solhe in its ranks who were resolved on 
other stories being known at home, and the National publishes a private 
letter containing some curious illustrations of the Constantine expedi¬ 
tion. The writer begins by sayingi that when the army started on the 
there was very little order, and much confusion in the columns 
and convoys, and, above all, only fifteen days' rations for an expedition 
of 120 miles into an unexplored country. 

He confirms the Marshal as to tlic weather, b?it differs in dates by 
many days; for on the 22nd, when, according to Clause!, the army 
were in position before Constantine, this writer describes them as enter¬ 
ing the defile of Mansoura, probably another name for the Cut-throat 
Pass, where the Marshal said heliad been so'long on horseback—sij: 
hours —reconnoitring; and liere is detailed a scenb scarcely credible, 
and of which not one word is said in the despatch of Marshal (^'lausel. 

At this pass," says the writer, “ about 400 Arabs appeared (.t^he first 
,,enemy we had met), who began karassiny the column by decapitating 
Jill who separated themselves from their corps."—(to any one who ’^visiiea 
to keep his head on his shoulders, this must have indeed been harassing) 
—when a General Officer, a man of fashion, quitted his brigade, and 
^ Went to the hospital-waggons, crying out to retreat. Instead of obeying 
him, the escort of 4,he waggons charged along with his brigade, on 
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which the Arabs attacked the deserted convoy, and threw the whole 
•into Buclitconfusion that the army was compromised. All this in broad 
daylight, aifd accomplished by 400 Arabs ! 

The man of fashion who had done the mischie"f was. summoned before 
Clause!, and falling at his feet, begged he would keep it all quiet, and 
not Atpose him in orders. However, the Marshal told him, with wTuit 
jiropriety little matte|p, that “he had gained his epgiulettes in a drawing-' 
room, and that was his pryper place.” However, as there w*as no^ihance 
of finding *any drawing-^om for him to retirt? to on tlieir present line 
of march, a oerlain Colonel Boyer was so kind as to adVise him to save 
all further troul^e by blowing out his brains ; instead of vvliich “coura¬ 
geous act,” he got the Coinmissary-Heneral to beg him oft*; and the 
only notice taken of iiis conduct was an observation in the order ol the 
next day—“ that in the struggle of the elements only one man had been 
guilty of pusillanimity and cowardice,” Not a word of the 400 Arabs. 
Was it, after all, only a violent snow-storm, which blew so hard in tlie 
mens faces that they fancied there were Arabs cutting their heads oft? 

The army, compromised as it was, pursued its march, got through 
the defile, and bivouacked—or, as this writer would almost lead us to 
believe, went to bed^ for on awakening, he says, tlie men were sur- 
pWsed to find their counterpanes unusually heavy, tlie snow having 
fallen to the depth of a foot. Many horses had died ; ho adds, the men 
ale them for breakfast, ^ 

Next day they reached the city, and. felt so “sure of success that the 
order of the day contained regulations for preservation of the private 
property of the citizens—a precaution not always attended to by the 
French in their captures of towns, unless they are greatly belied. 

The writer now describes the situation of tlie city to be completely 
commanded by a height in their possession, although the fortifications 
-were of considerable strength in tlieinseJves. Indeed, if we believe one- 
half we arc told, no ordinary prutectiun could have availed against 
the eftorts ascribed to the French, arrfly. * Vet in spite of unheard- 
of bravery, this writer describes the overthrow of the besiegers even 
in strongej; terms than the despalcli itself, stating that they lost 120 
men in tliclr assault, and began their retreat in a 'frightful confusion. 
Among the other casualties, this writer assures us that “ the Arabs became 
more bold,*seized our sbarpsliouters by the belts, and flung them down 
precipices,”—the only instance we have ever heard of this kind since 
Minerva, in her fury with Ajax Oileus (who, by the bye, was also a 
sharpshooter), caught liiin up and daslied him down on a rock. 

“ Turbine corripiiit, scopuloque inlixit acuto.“ 

An equally interesting-and probable tale is here introduced, of a 
“ Captain Fexoni, Vho asked a tired soldier if lie could jiruceed. 

‘ Captain,’ said the man, ‘ in an instant my head will be cut oft'; but 
take my f^tridges, I should be sorry the enemy had them to fire against 
you.' Astonished at so much courage, the Captain alighted from ids^ 
liors^ placed the poor devil on it, and led him by the bridle for seven 
Icaguesr Thus Pexoni saved a soldier s head, a set of cartridges, and 
himself into the bargain. 

The writer of this circumstantial letter concludes by aftirming,<that 
only 1200 men came back, and that instead of only losing half Captain 
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Morrice’s ftword stuck m the body of an Arab, as affirmed by Marshal 
Clause}, they left the wbde of their artillery and baggage sticking in 
the mmi, and abandoned to tlie enemy, besides a vast xniny sick and 
wounded soldiers. 

Making all due allowance for the rbodomontade in which Marshal 
Ctkusel has endeavoirred to envelope and mystify his failure, while he 
* jmys compliments to his officers to obtain their sil^ce or suffrage when 
an in<)uiry shall be instituted by the French Government—and also 
receiving with caution the facts narrated by tl^ writer of the letter pub¬ 
lished by the iVa^ional newspaper—still it is perfectly pkiiu that insu¬ 
bordination, and the absence of organization, precaution, and order, 
which are its unfailing consequences, were the true causes of the lament¬ 
able disasters, sufferings, and disgrace, which the ill-fated army of 
Africa experienced under Clause!. 

The description given by Sallust of the circumstances under which, 
in this very same country, Metellus found the Roman army of Africa 
when he undertook his celebrated campaign against Jugurtha, is as 
‘applicable to the stale of Clausel's troops as it was to the condition of 
that army near 2000 years ago; “ Neque periculi ncquo laboria patiens, 
lingual qu^m inanu promptior, pnedator cx sociis, et ipse pnoda lios- 
tium, sine imperio et modestifi habitus.’* 

What may be the^conduct of the French Government—whether they 
will perceive the tnTe'oauso of their disgrace—and whether, if they do 
perceive it, they will have courage or means of attacking the root of 
the evil—it is impossible to guess : but, at least, we may congratulate 
the British Army that its discipline, in spite of all that has been insi¬ 
diously done to weaken and impair it by the enemies of the Army, is still u 
security against such events as those we ha\ e endeavoured to place beiore 
our readers, divested of their false colouring, and exposed in the ridi¬ 
culous impudence of their statements. 

If it were possible to believe that those persons were in earnest who 
have affected to decry as cruel,*'severe, and brutal, the discipline of the 
British Army, and to hold up to admiration and imitation the system 
pursued by the French, the late events in Africa would probably serve 
jto open their eyes as to this delusion. At all cvenls, it may be hoped 
that those who have, from mistaken humanity, been led into these 
notions, and who are yet accessible to fair reasoning and conviction, 
will seriously consider whether the greater part of that frightful suffering 
and waste of life, which happened irjClausel’b expedition to Constantine, 
may not be traced to the want of a summary system of discipline, appli¬ 
cable at all times and places, and calculated to control, by fear of instant 
punishmenl, those dangerous ^irita whose courage is chiefly displayed! 
in resistance to lawful authority, and who, when exposed to any degree ' 
of hardship and privation on service, fall presently into a state ot in¬ 
subordination and confusion equally fatal to their own safety^ and tiic 
success of the enterprise on which their country has employetClhem. 
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CAPTAIN JAMES CLARK R0BS*8 VOVAGE, IN H.M.S. 

COVE, IN SEARCH OF THE MISSING WHALERS, IN 1836 .'*' 

The wind was blowing directly towards the ice, and the snow was fall* 
ing heavily at the time: our approach to the pack,Was indicated by lITfe" 
temperature of the falling from 38^ to 29°; the fo^ and snow 
clearing aw^, it was seen aUthe distance of about three miles, extending 
right across our bows as as the eye could distern. It vvas extremely 
closely packed together by the late heavy easterly gales, and the sea 
broke upon its ^largin with magnificent grandeur. It was not con¬ 
sidered to be composed of very heavy ice, but there were many bergs 
seen amongst it, and at some distance from the edge. 

The wind freshening up, and the threatening appearance of the' 
* weather, warned us to haul to the wind as soon as we had stood suffi¬ 
ciently close to obtain a good view of it, and we continued tacking about 
ail the night; the next morning we stood in, and our examination of 
the pack edge now commenced. It was our daily practice ever after¬ 
wards to •endeavour to be at the pack edge every morning by daylight. 
The ship was llien ]»ushcd in amongst the loose ice, as far as could 
ju’iidently bo done, without incurring the risk of getting beset, for bore 
wc found the current continually to carry us to the south-east, at about 
the; rate of twenty miles per day, so that it retjfiired a heavy press of 
sail to bo carried on the ship to enable'her to hold her ground against 
this current and prevailing north-west winds. The whole day was 
])asscd ill carefully examining the pack, anib before dark, in getting out 
from amongirt liie lieavy loose ice, which we always found lying several 
miles off its edge, and from wiiich our ship, notwithstanding the greatest 
cave and attention, frequently received very violent shocks. There were 
many days tiiat, owing to the tljick fogs and snowy weather, we were 
unable to approach the pack ; but th<» most t^ing oqpasioiis were those 
in which tiie easterly gales came on, wRilst wc were at the pack edge. 
One of these, which occurred on the 27th of April, may be considered 
the most violent and trying gale, in every respect, that we had ex¬ 
perienced. 

In the afternoon of that day, whilst engaged in our usual examination, 
the wind suddenly shifted to the north-east, and increased so quickly to a 
gale, tlial in less than tliree hours our sail was reduced to a close-reefed 
main-topsail and storm-staysails. AVken darkness closed upon us it was 
blowing a perfect hurricane, and with the pack under our lee at a distance 
of only four or five miles, we seemed to have but little chance of escape. 

I The sea rose in mountains over our devoted bark; each successive 
' wave threatened our destruction. Tlie necessity of carrying the storm, 
fore, and mizen-staysail, in addition to the close-recfcd mam-topsail, so 
buried tile vessel, that her lec fore-yard-arm was frequently immersed 
several net in the ocean. The darkness of the night, and tlie thick 
spray-^tft, that froze as it flew along, prevented our seeing fifty ^ 
yardavbmre us, whilst the constant appreliension of coming in con¬ 
tact with some one of the numerous icebergs, rendered the utmost 
vigilance necessary, and was a source of continued and painful anxiety; 


^ Continued from ji. 45. 
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whilst the uncerUinty as to whether we were hoHing our ground^ or 
drifting down upon the* pack under our lee, rendeted ou^i^tion alto¬ 
gether most trying and alarming. 

The storm continued with unabated fury until Sunday. Heavy seas 
had broke over the vessel, and swept away her lee-bulwarks and^inany 
^ticles from the dedV; and the hurricane blew with such violence that 
the main-topsail, the only sail we had set, was expected every instant to 
be torn to ’pieces. Never was daylight looked for with jsuch painful 
anxiety ; and when it c&me we could see butBlittle more than before fur 
the ttiick falling snow. Our ship appeared to be one mass of ice even 
to her topmast head ; the smallest ropes were clothed^with the fiozen 
spray of the seas that had broken over us until their size was increased 
to that of a stieam-cable; and on the lower rigging and backstays tlie 
ice had accumulated, and increased the top weight so much, tliat the 
vessel lurched so heavily during tlie whole of the day as to threaten 
debtruction to the masts they were intended to support. In the after¬ 
noon the gale somewhat abated, and all hands were employed in reliev¬ 
ing the musts by breaking the ice off the shrouds and rigging. The 
sea was still, liovvever, running very high, and tiiis was not accomjtlished 
without much danger and several severe bruibes having been received 
by the falling masses of ice. 

At ten the sea had sufficiently subsided to admit of our setting tlio 
close-reefed foresail ;>and the gale having changed three j)ointb nioie 
to the northward, all apprehensions of falling down upon the pack were 
removed; and tlie next morning we were again enabled to resume the 
examination of the ice. 

Thus was one of numberless instances of peril and anxiety jiasscd ; 
but we had made up our minds to such before we left our homes of com¬ 
fort and peace. We had now become familiar with the slorins and 
tempests that continually assailed us—we had witnessed the hand ui 
mercy extended tq save us \vhen«human aid and wisdom seemed un¬ 
availing ; and at eacli succesbiv^c instance of need we had learned to look 
with confidence for a renewed instance of Almighty pow'cr and good¬ 
ness. ' f 

Every opportunity that occurred was eagerly token advantage of 
to bcek for our missing suffering brothers; and although,frequent in¬ 
terruptions occurred, during which we had sufficient trouble to take 
care of our own ship, yet upon the whole the examination was most 
complete, and doubtless, if any shvp had been near tlie margin of the 
])ack, she must have been seen by us. 

In the beginning of May we began to get very short of water, and 
were prevented obtaining any, from the bergs we every day passed by 
the heavy surf which invariably in the open se^ breaks ujiun these 
mountain masses. We had therefore no means of replenishing our 
btoek, otherwise than by an expedient of Capt, Ross’s, which,, when we 
consider the many instances that are daily recorded of the extreme buf¬ 
ferings, of madness, and of death, occasioned by the excessiveHhirst in 
ships at sea, is certainly worthy of general notice, as likely, in » great 
measure, from its extreme simplicity, to be extensively useful. ‘ One of 
the two-ton iron tanks was secured upon deck close beside the galley- 
funnel; a leaden pipe ten feet long was so bcxured into the lid of the 
coppers, after it Was fastened down, as to lead all the steam intq the 
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tank upon deck, where it was condensed by the cold produced by eva- 
j^oration, caused by keeping wet swabs constantly passing over the tank, 
In this w^^mty gallons of excellent fresh water were distilled every 
day—a quantity more than sufficient for the use of the whole crew. 
In almost all cases where attempts have been made to distil fresh water 
from the ocean, it has failed from want of a propeisadmixture of atmo¬ 
spheric air with the distilled water; and means ha^e been resorted to of 
supplying this defect ffy subsequently filtering it through charcoal, with 
some degree of success ; but in the mode adopted by Captain Ross, the 
water as soon ^ it is formed being received into so larger vessel, is, by 
the motion of ship, kept in such a state of continual agitation 
during and sub^uently to its formation, that the due proportion of air 
is mixed with it long before it is drawn off at the end of each twenty- 
four hours. The interest manifested by the crew was not mucli to be 
^wondered at; but the satisfaction they expressed when they first tasted 
this water, as pure almost as from the fountain, was truly gratif}ing :— 
No ship,” said they, “ need now b^ in want of water, since llic sea 
can be made so easily to supply them/’ And truly no ship witli a one 
or two-ton iron tank, and ten or twelve feet of leaden pipe on board, 
with plenty of fuel, need ever want it. The consumption of fuel was 
great, from the great loss of heat occasioned by the badly-adapted 
coppers for this purpose ; each bucket full of coal, on an average, pro¬ 
duced about a bucket and a half of water, ^ 

Some days after our distillery liad be.en at work its further use be¬ 
came unnecessary by a favourable opportunity occurring of obtaining 
some fragments that had recently broke away from an iceberg; and in 
this our boats were employed, collecting it* in bread bags, tlie better 
part of two clays, and thus an abundant supply was obtained. 

The 1st of May is, amongst the Greenland sailors, a day on which it 
is usual for them, if tlie sliip have passed Cape Farewell previously to 
that date, to commemorate the eve^it by a ceremony very similar to 
that used in ships crossing the Line, whe«i all the ne\V hands are intro¬ 
duced to Mr. Neptune, and receivecl by him as his sons. This year it 
fell on a Sunday, and therefore Mr. Neptune, with a becoming regard 
to tliat saerSd clay, deferred his visit until the midnight bell had ushered 
in another day. It was blowing a strong gale at the time ; hut Nc-p- 
lune and his^lovely Araphitrite did not fail to make their appearance 
attended by all their satellites; and the process of shaving and other 
ceremonies usual on those occasioys, which have so frequently been 
described by authors, were gone through with a temper and goodheart- 
edness which, whilst it promoted cheerfulness and hilarity, was produc¬ 
tive of no bad feeling, and was the subject of much merriment and con¬ 
versation to the people for months afhzrwards, whilst it served to 
strengthen those good feelings of the crew towards their officers, wliich 
t could not fail to result from a consciousness that every indulgence was 
allowed tllem which could in any way contribute to their happiness, con¬ 
sistent will the due performance of their respective duties. 

On tM 16th of May we boarded the Undaunted, of Kirkcaldy, and 
reccivecumtelligencc of the safe arrival of the Lady Jane. Tlie loss of many 
of her ship’s company, and the deplorable state in which the remainder of 
the crew had arrived at Orkney, was a subject of painful sympathy; 
which the reflection that the hospital which, by Captaim Ross’s orders. 
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had been kept in readineee for ibeir reception in ease they shduM krrive 
after out departure, Irad been again extensively usead^ended in 
Some degree to mitigate. We also learned tliat it v^ffi^xhe general 
opinion in England that the crew of the William Torr would have aban¬ 
doned the ship and dispersed amongst the Esquimaux of the wtist lartd, 
Iff the hope of sUstaiwing life until relief arrived. ^ 

A solar eclipse occurred about noon, but the cynmencement of it was 
not observed, the sun being at the time obscured by thin clouds. It 
wAs a beautiful (lay» and to us, who bad been so long a solitary wanderer 
on the ocean'billow, a cheering sight to s^e another fShip sailing in 
company with us. In the evening she parted comply, directing her 
course to the north, whilst we stood to the west, to continue our exami¬ 
nation of the pack, which we had now completed to the north as far as 
the 60th degree—a distance of about 400 miles. 

We were enabled now to continue our laborious work with fewer 
interruptions, owing to the greater length of day and the improved 
period of the season. We also.pushed the ship much furtlier into the 
pack, as there was now less chance of being beset, and less danger to 
be ajjprehended had such a misfortune occurred to us, from jpuf being 
now on a much less exposed part of the coast. 

On the evening of the 27th, we had arrived in latitude 65°, when we 
were obliged to discontinue the examination for the purpose of repairing 
to HolHteinburg, whese we were to be joined by the bomhs on the 1st 
of June. At nine p.M.' soundings were obtained in 210 fathoms, rock 
and coral. It was hazy at the time, with small snow falling, bo that we 
could not see to any distance. The Captain, when he left the deck at 
four in the morning, told the ollicer of tlie watch, Lieutenant Oinmany, 
that if it became clear, he would see the tops of some mountains at the 
distance of ninety miles. At six in the morning they were seen bearing 
N.E. at that distance; and when we reflect lliat we liad been exactly 
100 days out of sight of land, a,ud been buffeted about in the manner 
we had been, wc are led td fed the utmost degree of wonder and admi¬ 
ration at tlie perfect state whicli tlie science of navigation lias arrived at, 
to enable us to know^, under such circumstances, our position so precisely. 

It being the day on wliich the birth of our most gracious Sovereign 
is celebrated, an additional allowance of provision and grog was issued 
to the crew, and tl>e day was passed in joy and thankfulne'ss. 

On the 30th, the high land about Holsteinburg was in sight; and tlie 
ship being becalmed. Lieutenant Crozier was despatched in a boat to 
that place, in order to communicate our approach to the Captains of the 
bombs, if they were at that place. During the day we were visited by 
the Esquimaux, who are in the habit of traiheking witlt the whale ships 
as they pass to the northward every year to their fishing ground. From 
them we learned that there were no ships in the harbour now, but that 
one of the whalers, that had sustained some injury, had beqn in some 
time before to repair the damage. 

It was not until tlie evening of the following day that we cAuld reach 
the harbour, where we anchored at 10 p.m. Lieutenant Crozier'jaiped us 
a few hours before, and confirmed the unwelcome intelligence that we 
had alreatly heard. For many weeks we liad looked anxiously forward 
to .the happiness of meeting our promised consort, and of receiving 
tidinga frcmi vur^rtetidftin England, so that the disappointment at not 
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finding the bombs here was severely felt by all; but it was supposed, by 
^many, tlyit the severe weather we had experienced had prevented\hc 
ships fronHWfiving here by the appointed time; and this opinion was 
strengthened by the circumstance of no letters’having arrived at this 
jdace to state that the ships were not coming, which might have been sent 
by sdme of the many whale-ships that had passed4o the northward. 
therefore still hope(^ to find the bombs at Whafe Island, and the most 
immediate measures were^taken to repair the damage the fihip bad sus¬ 
tained, to refit the rigging where necessary, and to complete our stock 
of fresh wat^, so as lotnable us to proceed to that place with as little 
loss of time a^ossible. 

During outlay here we were treated with the greatest friendship and 
hospitality by the Danish Governor and other Danes residing at this 
colony; and the recollection of the happy days passed at flolsteinburg 
will not readily be eftaced from the memories of those who experienced 
the kindness and almost brotherly regard with which those excellent 
people received and entertained us. 

One of our principal objects in coming to this place was to ascertain 
if any of the crew of the William Torr had landed upon any part of the 
coast; but we were at once assured that no stranger could have landed 
wUliout their knowing it, as they had frequent communications both to 
the north and south, and such event had been noticed in the letters 
they had rccentl) received. 

The colony of liolsteinburg is situated at the termination of a small 
creek, at the extreme point of tlie north shore of a wide and very exten¬ 
sive fiord or inlet. Its exact ])ositian is lat. 66° 56^ 32'' N., and long. 
53° 34' 28'^ VV. The harbour is spacious and well protected by nume¬ 
rous islets, which, together with the dangerous extensive reef that lies 
to the N.W. of it, and the numbers of concealed rocks to the south, 

. render the approach very difficult and hazardous for those unacquainted 
vvitii the proper entrance, and shoujd never be attempted in siorniy or 
tliick weather witlionl having a pilot orr bo^rd. 

in tolerably moderate weather the Esquimaux immediately come off 
to any sliij) they see approaching; and most of them understand suffi¬ 
ciently well the points of danger to act as pilots. It is much to he 
regretted that the harbour is not better known, as from the great rise 
and fall of^ide any bliip that may have sustained injury from the ice may 
he laid in-shore in a creek convenient for that pufpose, and repaired. 
Captain Ross was engaged during^ur stay in making a complete survey 
of the harbour, and sounding in all parts of it. in the centre of the 
harbour there is about thirty fathoms water, which gradually diminishes 
towards the shores, which are pretty steep. The best anchorage is at the 
cehtre of the north creek, nearly opposite the colony, in about seventeen 
fathofns water, and Very good holding-ground. 

We were informed by the Danes resident here that the last winter had 
been one of extreme cold, and that from the accounts received it appeared 
that thtf 'Straits and Baffin's Bay to the north were very full of ice^ 
owiyg^to there having been but few heavy gales during the winter to 
break liway and carry the pack to tlie southward. This we were, of 
course," greatly surprised to hear, after having encountered such violent 
gales on the Atlantic; nor could this surprise but be increased when, on 
turning to the register of the weallier kept here, wfe found that during 
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the furiouft storm, which lasted from the 24th to the 29th of January, in 
which the-Cove sustained* such serious damage, there was butUttle wiiid^ 
here, and that mostly from the N.E. and eastward. ThcF^^on they 
considered, although midsummer had nearly arrived, to be very back¬ 
ward, The whole country was still covered deeply with snow. Several 
very heavy falls occurred during our stay ; and frequently at night the 
thermometer was several degrees below the freezing point, covering the 
surface of the harbour with thin bay icc. 

The Btrengih of our crew was greatly renovated by a few days of 
comparative rest after the severe service they [had gone through, and 
now our repairs and reRtment went checrfally forward. 

On the morning of the 13th June we took leave of dur kind fiienda 
the Danes, and proceeded to sea. Favoured by a strong southerly wind, 
we made rapid progress to the north, keeping close along tiic shore, 
whose lofty snow-covered mountains, deeply intersected by numerous 
valleys and inlets, presented a novel and imposing scene; but by those 
who had never before been in this country, the passage over the reef 
called Riscol will be long remembered. Wc reached the south edge of 
the reef at 10 r.M., but here few bergs were to be seen ; the sea had 
risen as the gale increased, and broke over the summits of tliese grounded 
masses in a truly awful manner. As we approached the northern edge 
of the reef, soon after midnight, the numbers and magnitude of the bergs 
greatly increased, so that at last there appeared to the inexperienced e\ o 
no passage for the ship to pass through, but one seemingly unbroken 
line of breakers extended across our })ath as far as the eye couhl reach. 
Some of these ice mountains must have been above two liundred feet 
high ; and their varied figures, slowly emerging from the foaming 
breakers that occasionally broke over llieir summits, picsenlccl a spec¬ 
tacle as appalling as magnificent. As we approached more nearly, a 
narrow o]iening was seen between two higli bergs sufficient to allow the 
ship to pass through. The Captain and Master steered the vessel, as 
under all sail she s^^emed to fly.lhrqugh the narrow passage, inijicllcd 
by the strong breeze and heavy following sea : and now that the passage 
was effected, we had but little wind, and perfectly smooth w^ater. Several 
broken-up streams of heavy ice had collected amongst the oergs, and 
the main pack was seen at a distance of only two or three miles to the 
westward. 

As we advanced we found the icc much closer to the land, and our 
progress amongst it more intricate and difficult. After boring through 
several heavy streams, we again got into clear water ; and before noun 
the Whale Islands were in sight at the distance of eight or nine miles. 
The wind having shifted to the eastward, we were unable to beat up to 
the anchorage before 11 p.m., at which time,we moored in a very snug 
harbour with havvsers to the shore. A ship was seen in the offing, and 
LieuU Ominany and Mr. Humphrey were despatched in a boat to board 
her. Slie proved to be the Lord Gambier (whaler) ; and now, for the first 
time,.we learnt that no other ship was coming out, and that despatches 
had been sent by some of the whale ships, ordering us to return to 
England. It was supposed that these despatches had been landed at 
Lievely, a Danish settlement on the south extreme of Disco Island, 
distant about twenty miles, where the Governor-in-Chief of the Northern 
Colonies, Major Fasting, resided# Lieutenant Inman was immediately 
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despatched in a boat to that place; bpt, owing to bad weather, did not 
- return x«|^i^he evening of the 18 th, bringing with him some private 
letters that had been left in Major Fasting'^ charge by Mr. Bring, 
Master of the Swan of Hull, but no official letters were amongst thenu' 

On the next day two other ships, the Eclipse and Clarend<|p, came 
off the harbour, and were boarded by our boat^T. From these vessels 
wc learnt that all the public letters were on board the JLady Jane of 
Newcastle, which vessel «was in sight at a considerable distance, and a 
boat was immediately sent to her. She returned ear^ next morning, 
bringing th^ Admiralty orders ; in the course of tffe day seven or 
eight sail ho^to off the harbour, and the Masters came on board to 
pay their respects to the Captain. Of these, five of tliem had commanded 
ships that were amongst the eleven missing vessels when our expedition 
was fitted out. They did not fail to express their grateful feeling to all 
on board, for the suflerings they had undergone in attempting to afford 
them assistance and relief. Nor was it confined solely to empty expres- 
Mons; eacli of them brought on board some contribution to our now 
exiiausted stores—frcsli beef, and many other luxuries, of which but few 
who have not felt the want can possibly understand how duly to ajjpre- 
ciate tlie value, were brought on board as presents to the Captain and 
offiCfT'i. 

A fine quarter of beef, which had been carefully preserved by CapUin 
Taylor ot the Grenville 13ay for Captain Rtass, was, by his orders, 

‘ issued as oMra allowance on the following day lo the ship’s company; 
and a portion of the potatoes were also served out; so that our crew 
also shared in the generosity and kind feelings of our wortliy friends. 

We were much grieved lo hear that hitherto they had been very unsuc¬ 
cessful in the fishery ; and tliat from the appearance of tlie ice to the 
northward they Iiad hut feeble hope of being able to gain a passage lo 
•the west land until after the period for fishing had passed. The names 
of the Esliips in company were as foWow;—• ^ 

(jJrcnvilIe Bay (Taylor), clean; Eclipse (Gray), three fish; Claren¬ 
don, one fish , Lord Gainbier; Lady Jane (Lisk), clean; Traveller: 
Dorothy. • 

They informed us that there were upwards of fifty sail of vessels near 
Four Jslaufj Point, and that only one vessel (the St. Andrew’s) had 
tiikeii a single whale. Captain Gray vvas the last person that commu- 
nicaled with the William Torr last year. lie met her on the 16th of 
September off Coutts Inlet, and thtf Captain of her then expressed his 
intention of looking for winter quarters somewhere upon that coast. He 
had been in the service of the Hudson’s Bay Companj', and had passed 
more than one winter in the country. But a printed statement of Mr, 
Tathe;:, Master of the Jabe, made at Hull soon after his arrival, as¬ 
serted that tlie William Torr was seen by him on the 14th of October, 
about six miles N.E. of Cape Scarl. She was then drifting more rapidly 
to the southward than the Jane, being further from the land; and they 
lost sight of her in consequence on the 17th. He supposed that she » 
wouldl have been home long ago ; and the situation of that ship was con¬ 
sidered so much better than that ot his and the Viewforth and Middle* 
ton, which were in company with him, that some men from the twolat^r 
vessels set out to try and reach her by travelling across the ice, bufc^e|:e . 
obliged to return. 
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It appears that the very strong and circumstential evidence of Mr. 
Tather, was the occasion of the Admiralty not sending thejMrthbs ; for 
if the William Torr was in that position on the 14ih of October, no 
doubt could be entertained that she would have continued to drift with the 
pack to^he south as alj the other ships did, and therefore it could be of 
no use to seek for Iier on the west coast of Baffin's Bay, where it was ori¬ 
ginally, though falsely stated, that she and the ihrte other vessels were 
frozen in; and*therefore it was very evident that as she had not returned 
to England as Uie other three vessels did, thalp she had |>rob'ably been 
crushed by the ice, and all on board have perished from ^starvation and 
eold. It was nevertheless possible that some of them t^ight have sus¬ 
tained life for some considerable length of time, and might poaSibly have 
- landed upon some part of the coast to the southward. 

We had ascertained that none of the crew had landed upon any part 
of the coast of Greenland ; we were also assured that had the ship not 
been wrecked previous to our examination of the pack, we must have 
seen her, and therefore we could only now hope that they had effected a 
landing on the coast of Labrador, whicli we had hitherto vainly at¬ 
tempted to examine, owing to the great distance to whicli the main 
body of ice extended from the shore. 

We had all made up oUr minds to crossing the pack to the west coast 
of Baffin’s Bay, where vve had expected, from all we had heard, to have 
found the William Torr,'and th^ information derived from Mr. Tather 
and the orders for our return to England, occabioned feelings of the 
deepest regret and sorrow for the calamity which we all felt certain hatl 
befallen the crew of that vessel, and the disappointment we experienced in 
.having hopes of a more successful termination to our exertions, which 
we had all but too fondly cherished, thus annihilated. 

We were told that some other ships which were with the fleet of 
whalers, off Four Island Point, hadplso official letters on board for Chap¬ 
lain Ross, and it was also rUmoured.tluit the Bon Accord (Paikoi), had 
passed the wreck of a vessel off Cape Farewell (the boutli extreme 
of Greenland), with yellow mast-heads; it was also stated that the 
mast-heads of the William Torr were painted with that uniib\ial colour. 
All these circumstances determined our Captain to proceed with tlic 
ship to the northward to acquire all the information he cbuld, before 
he finally determined to return to England, as no doubt the Admiralty 
had given him considerable discrinjinating power to act according to 
circumstances with which they could not be acquainted at the lime 
their orders were written, and which could only be obtained on the spot. 
All hands were kept h&xd at work, preparing for sea, sailmakers at the 
sails, carpenters repairing the bulwarks that had been washed away in 
the late heavy gales ; several tons of stone ballast vPere brought on board 
to replace the fuel and provisions consumed during our voyage, and all 
other necessary jobs being completed, we unmoored on the evening of 
^ the 26tb> and sailed the following day. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Ttf ERE may be some novelty, Mr. Editor, in a sailor's land crui^~ 
a summer's wandering—to look after a desirable terth for moorings in 
the decline of life—fvhen it will be very immaterial what is jmt after 
our names—where all, ndt noble, sink very q^iietly into lhe universal 
“ Esquire,'—too happy, possibly, to escape from the a|fectation of re¬ 
spect—for th% “ Old A*dmiral," or the “ Old Commodore^* Our 
Trunnions ar^^one—we have no longer (land or sea) those racv ori¬ 
ginals that were wont, in fiction at least, to set us in a roar ! 

All now is fasliion—or a quiet correct pro})riety—a dignified dulness, 
which bears an odour of sanctity, and means well; but there is no 
laughing at it or with it. Thence, by the w'ay, quality is much Jess 
heartily happy, than it was one hundred years ago. But to the pur¬ 
pose; mine has been a summer trip “ in~shorc^^ in quest of a cottage, a 
vdia, a something genteel and romantic, to be Jet or sold, in some good, 
cheap, remote spot; and far enough from London to lose sight of its 
uproar, its politics, and its busy ennui. 

Mine lias been, after all, a very every-day run; nor is there any 
novelty in it, cxcfqit, perhajis, in my jieculiar search, not only after a 
cottage and lawn, but after a happy ii/igkbourhood. It there¬ 

fore may be said to be not more the "wanderings of a sailor than a 
soldier, or any man strange to both “ our houses’*—“ our shops." 
Now, inasmuch as this cruise is entirely land jt^'ivaietrvig, 1 shall 
avoid mention of the sliop as mueh as my salt water nature will permit, 
just throwing in, or allowing to escape, as much as will serve my pur¬ 
pose—in spile, I dare say, of a great many of your readqfs, who most 
admire yarns smelling more strongly of tar, or bilge water. 

Is it not very odd that, in this wSy, (hough now-a-da^s every body 
knows every thing, yet, that there* should be so little known! Or, 
under such various and dissimilar features, that expectation is ever dis¬ 
appointed :*nay, truth itself (with the most scrupulous intents) is so 
horribly disguised by point and embellishment, as too oJtcn to resemble 
very miserable fiction. Then, again, there is } our taking for granted, 
and vour generalities ! What willi all this, nobody in this woild knows 
any thing of what does not happen to be exactly in tlie world—that 
is, towns, and things in the country. Novel after novel, and ten 
thousand papers print and print, but say not a word, except what may 
be picked up incidentally, “ Apropos des bottes!*' 

How minutely have fictitious villages and their litllc society been 
described ! even Miss*Mitford's villages are dressed up. But wlicrc sliall 
we find a real country town, or watering place on paper? I am heartily 
convinceci that this "defect in description of every-day things, and very 
vulgar thihgB, and very tedious things, is to be attributed to the very 
astonishing fecundity of genius ! 1 do not think, at this moment, there * 

arc, Wbvvever, more than one thousand great writers in England—that 
is, great geniuses ; who have quite enough to do in the daily and hourly 
concoction of dazzling fiction ; or in the relation of startling events J^or 
the contradiction of each other,) to absorb their whole faculties* without 

• 0 2 
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descending to such homespun stuff as the high-street of a country town, 
or the road to it—to the price of lodgings, or of an acreo^a^! How' 
could we expect a genips to take a walk through Exeter or firistol nmr- 
ket, for instance 1 The very idea is too gross to hint at—but to print it, 
would be to condescend to the every-day things of our petty concerns, 
which are infinitely bSueath the dignity—not only, Mr, Editor, of the 
thousand gepiuses of the capita], (bless their hearkf!) who (except one 
or two) meddle with very little sublunary—lait beneath the parts and 
erudition of the smallest editor of the smallesj country paper. Thrice 
happy, then, in my humility, I will take to the Mespised and dirty ro#id— 
since 1 do not aspire to be the thousand and first consi!(Ierable author, 
and IJeavcn having averted from me the calamity of having written 
a book”—I shall write to you about all sorts of things, just as they come 
in my way. Pray pardon my not being able to turn a period, when 1 
mean to turn the corner of a street; nor shall I disguise any town, vil¬ 
lage, or gentleman's seat, under any name more euphonous than its 
own. And now, not to trespass any longeron the valuable spare inches 
of your Journal (I don’t mind your patience), [ shall start oil* on the 
top of a Leamington coach. Every body knows that this watcriii;^ 
place lies in Warwickshire, within two miles of Warwick, and four of 
the noble ruins of Kcnilwortli Castle—over wliich Scott lias thrown 
liis witching spell. That ruin alone takes many people to that spa, who 
may chance to waver between it and ks more saucy neighbour Chelten¬ 
ham. But I must take these several rivals in their stage coach order. 
I will not dilate on my tone of feeling at setting out. Suffice it that [ 
love the country, and hata steam and railroads. I like old trees, old 
houses, and old faces. Beautiful Nature is ever the dear idol of my 
worsliip—even in town, where there is more to admire than the artifi¬ 
cial surface of things would lead one to suppose. Tliougli what, after 
all, is tlie least artificial but an humble and fantastic inutation of Dame 
Nature! Our guard, for jnstancer, if not a flat, was a mere natural, 
though quite as artificial, as he knew how to be, for the very life of Jiim. 

I was inclined to be distant and morose at the impertinent bugle 
flourishings and monkey jumpings up and down of this industrious flea. 
Hesolved, too, not to give him a single shilling. What! of a fine sum¬ 
mer's day, a guard—a guard to put on the drag chain, apd fleece his 
Majesty's travelling lieges. Unhappy traveller ! how art thou the prey 
of various tame ferocious animals—legitimate and illegitimate; how art 
thou made over, in the most unfe 6 ling apathy, from great porters to 
small—from short coacliey to tall—from one melancholy coffee-room 
to the next—from one sleek waiter to his brother—from Betsey at 
the Blue Boar to Sally at the Bath} or insinuating Eliza at the Plough! 
Do we prate of the dangers of Scylla and Charyhdis—of a simple gale 
of wind, and hatches batten^ down! What are they—I ask any tra¬ 
velling gentleman—compared to his dangers when lured by those enor¬ 
mous placards and his errant propensities to perch himself up at the heels 
of £dut fast-trotiing horses ? 

I should grow pathetic were it not that I must trot on—throuj,h the 
Vale of Aylesbury—a flat monotonous level—anything but ricli or 
pretty. Aylesbury itself a very ordinary town, with a great inn, where 
feeds are given 19 the farmers, and where a very good-natured fellow of 
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a conservative Marquis periodically gammons these unfortunate “ chaw- 
"bacons’* wit^^uch delusive talk—sound that signifies nothing—]>ut lo 
the most simple ignorance. My lord^ my lord, cc.ase talking of malt, and 
lower your rents ! That is the species of eloquence to make our yeo¬ 
manry glad of heart. No matter which way we turn or travel, the far¬ 
mer is crushed beneath disproportionably heaify rents. Our \Jiole 
country smacks of it>“thence partly the sturdy soil, of pauperism and the 
parish! We had a miserable dinner at a miserable town, Bicester 
(pronounced Bister). \Vhat, 0 lieavens ! are*our small country towns t 
Struggling iftid patient* neatness—carefully whitewas^ied iu poverty. 
Aye, mark th<^ exceptions—the hotel, the attorney’s, and the bank— 
lierhaps (with better seeming) the clergyman’s, when he condescends to 
live in the town. 

WJiere’s the rich smiling of a profuse market on market Jays ?—where 
tlie air of something not grasped by vulgar want ?-:-whcre ihe tokens of 
light-hearted and common amubement (—even for one day in the week ? 
Is there a theatre however humble ? ’Tis sliut uji—the most melan¬ 
choly edifice in the place! ' AVhcrc are our bowling-greens, skittle- 
groundi?, or tea-gardens, where the ]>oor might meet beneath the ciieer- 
tul tones of a village fiddler? No, not a place, not a sound of mirth. 
By my “ two trotiis/’ Mr. Mayor and corporation, Mr. Bankers, and 
Mr, Lawyers, and Mr. Parson, I’d make ye all subscribe, and supply all 
this—and all ye gentry, shut up within your walls and ring fences, you 
’ should come down double, whetlier yoO showed your faces or not. But 
this diflusiou of mirth, if not happiness, would be like mercy, twice 
blessed. How can our nobility and gentry sit down in the country, see, 
and know all this so intimately, and yet selfishly do no one thing to alter 
it for the better i They it is who must lake the lead. The upper and 
influential peojde in tlic town (if there are a fevv good houses) are their 
‘creatures and very humble servants, and would enter lieartily into any 
earnest wish set on foot properly. • Are the shopkeepers j)oor / tlieir 
shops wretched / Why don’t they patronize them, instead of sending 
to London to feed fat the already over gorged ? 

Are the^clowns brutal and reeling drunk out of lijoso dens of vice, 
where, written equivocally, (to be strictly grammatical!) it expressly 
bids them to be drunk on the premises”—if tin’s is, why don't they 
try and lift them into more respect for themselves, and leach them some 
less pernicious amusement ? Create the places, and the poor, with their 
wives and sweethearts, will go to rfiem slowly at first; but care, good 
sense, and ])erseverance,are now wanted to root out this hideous custom. 
Who will dispute it, when “ Tea-total" societies are fast accumulating, 
with no belter aid than the zeal of a few Preston and Manchester work¬ 
men, who I have heard Icctariug in a homespun fashion on the good 
that will come from total abstinence from not only gin but all spirituous 
liquors, including beer, and even cider ! It is astonishing what earnest¬ 
ness does! Aided by sincerity and disinterestedness (not to be mis¬ 
taken,) at Exeter, at Plymouth and Deyonport, at Bristol, assembly-» 
roonfis are filled with men and women listening attentively, and many 
converted to this new fashion of living, which distrusts and rejects even 
feroperance ns unsafe to the working man. 

While I am on this digression so vital to our best interests, let me « 
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laurne 0119 more sort of buildings ccHifipicuous for size and elegance, where 
Xkothing else lifts its head in our country towns, large and Bgiall~di8sent- 
.ing meeting-houses, which multiply beyond all calculation, and daily and 
hourly steal away the poor community from our church. It not too 
much to SBY that already half our population have silently become dis- 
senfbrs! But 1 sbalP ^ouch on this more particularly when I get to 
Cheltenham.^ We mjist not shut our eyes : there no effects without 
causes—and those evident and ample enough.i It is of no use solemnly 
deploring this state of thifigs—let the heart ache for the moment. 

We cliange h*brseB, and I’m off to Banbury, llie nicest town on the 
road. We have all beard of Banbury cakes. 1 canaot say I quite 
admire them—not so at all races and fairs for fifty miles round. The 
country gets rich and even beautiful, in its own peculiar loveliness, after 
this town : with eittensive views over the country towards Cheltenham 
and to the west. 1 was reconciled to our guard, finding him a civil 
little fellow (since they would make him a necessary evil), and the rather 
because he played a tune or two tolerably on his keyed bugle—but 
what hash most of these clever chaps make of some of our familiar airs! 
Finding this fellow had learned nothing at all new, 1 took some pains 
to teach him that simple and rather effective air, “The light of other 
days ;** but it was impossible to drive that or any other light into liis im¬ 
penetrably thick skull. Yet there is no being provoked by well-meanmg 
civility; so I gave him \8, 6d. with a much better grace than I did a 
shilling to coachey, who nad worked me almost into a fever from Bis’tcr, 
by his constant whipping the poor horses, and twisting and untwisting 
his whip lash I , 

How I detest those cruel brutes who never let their wlnp alone a 
moment, in pure wantonness, even when their cattle ai'c at their best! 
I could have knocked the animal off his box with the greatest pleasure 
in the world; instead of wiiich I—gave him a shilling ! A very toler¬ 
able exemplification of rewajrds andepunishments in this cliarming world 
of ours. It is certain, however, that out of all our coachmen not a tenth 
part are good drivers—either for care of their horses, of their passengers* 
necks, or for making the best of the road. a 

It is difficult to mark the distinctive features of our counties, they so 
melt into each other; but I should say that Warwickshire js very well 
wooded, pretty well farmed, and agreeably hilly. The little Avon 
steals through its meadows, only perceptible here and there, winding a 
few fields off Leamington, and through Warwick; but Leamington is 
cursed by its own foul ditch ycleped the Lym—perhaps a nice little 
rivulet enough originally, till tortured by wiers and the dirt of the 
town into the foul thing it is, under the Pump-room. There was some 
talk of making it rather less a nuisance—Amen.! And now fcr this 
gay Spa, itself a large town, spreading its ceaseless buildings over the 
adjacent green fields without mercy. Ten years ago this place was still 
tolerably rural: at present it has outbuilt all that sort of beauty, and 
bids fttir to be nothing more than a great town, full of great hotels and 
great boarding-houses, vast places, vast crescent, forests of villas, where 
each family shuts itself up in its own Unenviable importance. Where 
are all the gay, the wealthy^ the beautiful, the nobleman, the admiral, the 
genUiRl ? nay, wi|pre are m young fbx-fauntei«, the smart captains, the 
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iueffable subs. ? where the pretty DorindaB, fluttering to make flutter? 

• Upon my word, I don’t knpw; and yet I was indefatigable at the Pump- 
room, subsTfription walk, and band—^.ditto over the way at Newbold’s 
Harmony of the wood-walk—morning and evening the rival drums 
thumped responsive—to the “desert air” not a soul came—I have 
.found myself making a fifth or sixth listener, sometimes counting, or 
not, nursery-maid^ with their tiny charge. FeV and far between, are 
two or three well-dressetk girls, or a solitary dame* or an elderly couple, 
looking very apathetical, perhaps under the influence of matrimony and 
the waters. •What, both gardens, both promenades* deserted in this 
way, with au-iramense town full of the ricji and idle! Oh, bane of niy 
dear land—pride! Oh. fantastic exclusiveness! Oh, short-sighted 

seliishness! Here you are at work, as well as remote from Spas. 

Moralizing is nonsense; there is a season for cverytliing; but, in 
God’s name, what affectation ’tis to have watering-placts at all! or 
ball-rooms nobody (that is, auyliody) dances in—walks iliat nobody 
condescends to walk in—poor musicians nobody does the poor honour 
of listening to—and lastly,* a ])oor tlieatre, so horribly poor and con¬ 
temptible (m consequence) lliat it becomes imjiossible to go to it. Our 
nobility and gentry first create these evils, and then make them a reason 
for a very natural disgust! But one day, or week, or month, may be 
no criterion Would to Heaven it were not! Day after day I walked 
and sat patiently. I’m sure both bands were grateful to me for it, as 
much as for the half-crown I placed-(proA ^udor!) .on their importu¬ 
nate book. 

What a catch-penny, paltry way of remunerating your musicians— 
oh, people of Leamington ! But in this* as in everything else, what is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s. But be sure the evil will recoil on 
youvseiveb—more especially on all who live, by visitors and thelSnde- 
pendent residents, la vain is a certain puffing notice of arrivalfi^ 
gaieties, &c , sent up to London papers from time to time: Lord and 
Lady So-aud-so—the Honourable. IJarry-^Sir Timothy, &c. So much 
the better. • But where are llicy ?—who reaps the smallest benefit from 
these august personages beyond some landlord—the Regent’s Hotel, and 
all tlie tribe sharka? Still, perhaps, it is some little good to get them 
at all. But how much more would it be—how beneficently diffused if 
they would but show the light of their countenances among their more 
vulgar countrymen and women! Create a crowded promenade—a 
crowded ball—a crowded thcatre-^-so would their wealth shine out, and 
be reflected back by thousand kindred smiles, till the feeling growing 
infectious—egad, who knows but they’d even smile tliemflelves. But 
the worst of tiiis order of things is ihe, aping of the secondary and 
tertiary set—all so dreadfully genteel, that what Lord and Lady Thing¬ 
amy docs is a law—they are tahood^ 

’Tis'hard to catch the ruling folly as it flics. Some cry out—“ True; 
but you should come in the winter I— the hunting-season !”—(when a 
dozen or two of riding individuals come here starring it, as the actors do 
“-«nd with the same selfish, overweaning, good opinion of their own 
sweet selves). Whether they do or not, it alters nothing of wrong 
principle and wrong feeling on which all tliis exclusive and lonely state 
of things hangs : till at last these isolated groups die, or go off, of 
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digoitied ennui—each finds it so very dull!—and all public things so 
very poor, *mean, even rilliculous; exactly by their own contrivance— - 
by their own inert selfisli dignity ! Were it not melancholy—^sad, in 
many senses—it would be laughable; no man’s consequence travelling 
beyond hia own family, or immediate dependents ! What a fartlyng 
candle under a bushel vtjs!—still, I will allow, excessively dear to little » 
minds. . ^ 

In a word, \vere we to imitate the good-natured ^atherin^s of the 
Germans, our watering-places would be every way preferable loathe 
Rhenish ones; sfnee vve have a more, lovely cauntry, with all means 
and appliances ten to one preferable; with riches that cquM create any¬ 
thing^—any order of things. Why not put our watering-places on a gay, 
enticing footing, instead of letting them linger, as they do, almost lan¬ 
guishing in neglected loneliness: the shops ]>oor, because not supported 
—the rooms, not the fashion (except to gjve the Master of the Cere¬ 
monies his guinea). 

There is always a theatre so contemptible, as Jack says, to be a dis¬ 
grace to a gibbet!—where a poor troop struggle on—making tragedy, 
comedy—and comedy, tragedy—with two tiddlers and a half; all*this m 
places—Leamipgton, Cheltenham, Clifton, Brighton, and all along our 
western coast, even to Plymouth—filled with thousands of the afllucnt, 
who know not what to do with themselves of an evening, and would bo 
delighted to have a little vaudeville like Vestris’ at the Olympic: wliich 
they might have at each" and all these places—not relying on the 
miserable system of siarrimjy but constant good actors, good houses, 
and respectable orchestras; once set agoing, it would be sure to support 
itself. 

And here one word of all our London houses. Tliey never will be 
worth going to, unless taken out of the bands of temporary, and 
ignorant, and needy adventurers— by the Government, Our Govern¬ 
ment will meddle—just enough to do mischief, Wc should l}a\c, at 
least, four national theatres, \o give a tone and standard to the minors, 
which should be left free as air to do the best they could. The great 
ones tvould lead the public faste^ and should be kept at such low prices 
as to embrace the means of the poorest. Until then, our drama will 
go on, the contempt of ourselves and of foreigners; with no sort of 
encouragement to auihors of anything beyond the most commonplace 
ribaldry—which alone suits our pit and galleries of the day. This i 
the re-action of the absence of our upper circles from the boxes and pz i 
—a very natural consequence, and a punishment which is not alone ielt 
in town, but pervades the whole land. 

But to Union-street, which ia the high street of Leamington, where 
the shops sympathize with both the walks, and languish. An unhappy 
bazaar took shelter under a corner wall—something like the lent of an 
Arab : under this poor canvass our belles were evidently ashamed to be 
seen. The circulating libraries, one or two, get on pretty well in the 
novel way; and in the reading-rooms a very few bilious gentlemen, 
uncommonly greedy of the very last event—alive to anything imd 
everything rather than what most concerns them in the place of their 
choice—of their homes! 

No, said I to myself, I will not live liere—nor buy a house—not if I 
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could get it for half its value. Why?—a “ delightful tovyn.**_*‘ an 
• excellent society,"—“ a fine country/'—it may be, but I should he ale 
up by the “ blue devils besides, people live in close communiticb lo 
no purpose in this v^ay—better be the hermit of some vale (not Ayles¬ 
bury’s!) I do not care to be exclusive, or live within its influence: 
to see others happjthelps me to some enjoyment* and I cannot bear to 
see the positive revise. No man could be a “-JMan of Ross” at a 
watering place ; and unable to lead others, I jhonld find myself carried 
away by this selfish stream, to no one good purpose—and so an end. 

I walked to Warwiclrt There is a precious chapel there of the War¬ 
wick family, where 1 pondered on things past; and getting up the 
tower, I looked down on the town and rich surrounding country. The 
])i*ou(l castle, too, I saw “ de haut en has," Here, too, I pondered on 
how the name of Beauchamp ” should no longer condesc end to mean 
a field —but the symbol of something sternly the rcvcisc; though 

not so much in our day. How at variance under new lights are the 
same things—how are we at variance with ourselves even in the same 
light of a single day! While'I was fartlicr west, these good people 
have sewt the child of yosterda), a mere lad, to Parliament to rejn-esent 
—what? Not the feelings or the wants of Warwick—nor, iiKief*d, of 
England, I’ll be sworn; as much, no doubt, as one of wliat’s called 
ilie Whig side. A plague of all these unmeaning nicnames. We live 
lo see the day when they really mean no one ^principle—no one senti 
nicnV but wirat are strictly in common'to both parties. The dependent 
niuhitude''becomes the mere tool—as it must be; but why not make 
them more easy, more gay, more happy I -This is the sort of selfishness 
J do so detest in any set of rulers. 

There are no rivals lo the Castle in the town ; nothing above tli8 
attorneys, doctors, and stewards lo other men's lands. If there arc 
•more indejiendenl persons, 1 beg their pardon, 

I hate country, and all other harfkers ! •How is it that these people, 
in a few brief years, with their diHy notes, create such real estates— 
out of what? One can understand a rich brewer: they give beer—very 
bad, to be*sure ; tlience they grow rich so fast, aided by their monopoly 
oi means, and getting all the publicans under their thumbs. One i^vcr 
hears of j)oor bankers or poor brewers, nor any only moderately wcll- 
ofl'. That would be but fair, and create no suspicion or dislike. Tliere 
is no medium. They smash, and ruin all they can ; or get inordinately 
fat and s.iucy—the very vampires the land. One can understand iho 
knavish, when not imbecile, cry-out for extended circulation, and small- 
notes to help the poor farmers! God help them! and they must, like 
cackling geese, join in the cry ! What egregious folly is not poor 
liuman nature capable of! 

I had a neat argument with a lihiral Quaker on this head, and uni¬ 
versal ccfucation of the lower orders! He stood out stoutly for learning, 
and knowledge as power 1 Aye, indeed, mischievous power; but the 
very reverse of happiness ! In vain I asked liim of what earthly use it ■ 
was^or the poor husbandman or labourer to know how low he is in the 
relative scale, or know anything that may make him long to know 
more of what can in no way concern him, or do anything but make 
liim repine at fortune, and discoiftiited with his lot ;*and then, indeed, 
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hU doom is sealed to be unhappy ! But universal fools will meddle 
and meddle with what may be called the beautiful and beat order of . 
things* and chance. They will Jet nothing alone; they will teach the' 
clouds how to fly. 

This letting well alone is a great question. I am myself sinning 
when I would alter th J arrangements of our towns and our amusements. 
But they aye so artificial, so dull, so heavy, that so^e change must do 
good; or soon will our Sj>a be a very by-word for splendid misery, and 
such social meetyigs the very acme of unsocial aflectation ! 

I will try to find another appearance of things; being^nuch better 
pleased to be pleased, than put out of patience. I can very well under¬ 
stand how a few families, knowing each other, miss none of those 
agremenfi that arc banished. To them Leamington wears a difierent 
face, particularly while they can fancy the waters do them any good. 
Besides, in every town of this sort, a certain number of winch are 
very neat and smart, a few gigs and carriages rolling about the town, 
and a few smartly dressed people in the cliief street, are all they care for 
as a proof that “ ali*s right.” Tlie rage for building has not yet sub¬ 
sided. spile of the numbers of empty houses ; and half the ouU>kirts of 
the town is littered aiid ugly with bricks and mortar—with fields cut up 
into unsightly brick-yards. To make amends, these speculators keep 
up their rents at extravagant rates. In a little circus, where every 
house was empty, I thinly, pn the Holly Road, they had the conscience 
to Want 50/. (taxes not included)" for mere band-boxes, with roon^ the 
dimensions of a large ship cabin!—pcrliaps twelve feet square. All 
this inflation will cure itself,, of course. Meantime, I must look else¬ 
where for an finchorage. 

• Another wretched system prevailing here, and at many of our towns, 
is having no established market, or market-place. Everything is hawked 
about in baskets of an inferior quality ; nor have you any choice, or* 
any means of comparing the bad, Hbetter, best, of what's to be had. 
Thence I never saw a ])lace worse sU])plied witli all the necessaries of 
life; and tiiat in the midst of a rich country, and commanding exorbi¬ 
tant prices. The wjiole town is in the hands of a set of greecli#, cheating 
hucksters. Fruils, vcgctablca, flowers, so profuse and so fine in a French 
inaTKet on the Place, are here doled out one by one, and bad besides. 

As to flowers (in our land of flowers!), there is never one to be seen. 
To get a nosegay, one must run all over the town; and not then, unless 
one goes to some nursery-gardens f but, in any event, paying extrava¬ 
gant : so that this sweet and elegant taste in our girls is checked and 
destroyed, but that some of them at last return to their own dear gardens, 
after the season at the deligiitful sequesttered watering-place. 

This evil, which is so monstrous* so preposterous in a country like 
ours, IS the besetting sin of all our towns, markets or not. One never 
finds a flower (or a very miserable supply) for sale! In fact there is 
no encouragement; nobody asks for them, seeing there are none to be 
had, *'J3ut why is it? At a French bail all the girls have bouquets— 
how beautiful it is!—^even in winter, wjth a colder climate, they dxave 
them. With uft, no such thing; ov\t of a room fuU of g\r\s, one may 
see,,perhaps, a few with this graceful ornament—one in twenty; which 
has bean attained^ if in a town> at At extravagant rate; thitt is, from 
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one sliilling to half-a-crown! and their small allowance of cash cannot 
afford it; - * 

All this is entirely the fault of our leading people. We are growing 
horribly selftsh ; nobody can bear anything that is in common; the 
scarcity of the most ordinary thing makes a distinction—so dear to 
vulgar minds, . • • 

Apart from the^town, tliis is a fine country, .and the road to Kenil¬ 
worth very agreeable, *11 is still a noble ruin. How massive and ela¬ 
borate were our ancestors, compared with "our own flimsiness! The 
village, whkh is a milo*iong, has some good houses, and some good 
points ; and is belter worth living in than its upstart neighbour the Spa. 
As far as any external amusement goes, tliey are on a par. Besides, 
one would have the advantage, at least, of better things ; perhaps get a 
flower, and a little decent fruit. 

Walking back one day, I met several gangs of Irish labourers, idling, 
rather than travelling, along the road. Why is it that we allow these 
'people to overspread our land in summer like locusts, to lake something 
of the little our own poor can. earn ? As to “ helping to get in the har¬ 
vest/* *1116 prtdcxt is absurd—with half our own teeming ])opulation 
unemployed, and in workhouses! 

While J was packing up to be off', there came Mr. Sheridan Knowles, 
with Miss Something, to star it in Himcliback and Wife of Mantua. J 
dare say they had a beggarly account of empty boxes ; for the thing is 
altcigether mean and contemptible, and laughable to the last degree. 
When an unhappy country manager is swallowed up by a .s/ar—full 
house, or empty, he is equally victimized* 

Here is a place (to go no farther) with ten times the solidly rich 
inhabitants that Calais has; and yet Calais keeps up its lllUe theatre 
and very tolcraljle band. They act vaudevilles often; operas very toler¬ 
ably ; and are never without support, even from the most humble. But 
the French act sensibly in thib, a8*in all t^eir public amusements. They 
know it is uselcgs to allow any adventurer to undertake it. The town 
does it: builds the theatre, and allows so much towards making it worth 
going to^ then the leatling people lake boxes by tlie season (or so many 
sittingh) ; so tliat the whole thing is secured from the contempt and 
])overty ours fall into. It is, in short, on a sensible fooling. So it is at 
all French country towns. I mention Calais as one of the worst. At 
Boulogne it is on a mucli larger scale. Nobody expects excellence; 
hut they, at least, find both the stage and orchestra respectable. . 

From this let us turn our eyes on Dover, on Portsmouth, Liverpool, 
Bristol, Kxcler, Plymouth; even where wc have a good building, all 
else is in the hand-to-mouth misery of common barn-strollers. To say 
we liavo no taste for this sort of amusement is not fact; wc have a 
keener relish for it than the French have. But with us all our cash— 
all our'energies, go to stage-coaches and hotel-keepers—to the j)ompof 
carriages and enortvous dinners, great J/ouses and pampered footmen— 
and (he payment of exorbitant bills to exorbitant fashionable trades* 

; while the superb squire or nobleman may be seen (tollowed hy 
John) on Viorsehack—or he paces, In soVitary tnagmftcence, up and 
down his own drawing-room, lawn, or library. This is Pope’s puny 
insect, shivering at a breeze.” It is not that I wpuld have anytning • 
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altered within doors of the. rich or great; but to beg of them to divert 
the channels of their wealth and influence on the town, and set all sort,' 
of harmless amusements agoing.* How mucjt more love and respect it 
would beget them! But the great incentive should be how much more 
they ihemselves woul^ be amused, and they at the year’s end be wot a 
sixpence the worse off. -It would grant a surer return than sowing a 
field with grain—surer than railroad shares; and who will dispute that 
to build either a theatre or, a market (and enccliragc fruit and flowers) 
would confer a gi^ater benefit on his country than building a bridge, or 
some great unmeaning row of houses '! It is nottliat we liavb not count¬ 
less acts of munificence from our rich people, but it seems to me to begin 
at the wrong end. 

Bridges, roads, inclosures, will come when wanted. It is for the 
elegant rich to promote the taste for harmless amusements and llie ele¬ 
gancies of life; but, above all, gaiety and cheerfulness among the gen¬ 
teel, as well as the working multitude ; and in no spot that I have seen 
is this more wanted than in Leamington. Its dead gentility sits like an 
incubus upon the place, cultivating in silence its own jietty, solitary con¬ 
sequence, and rearing up the children of a penurious and vvrefcliedly 
dull population, whose only amusement is to hawk bad provender from 
door to door. The very music of the two unhappy bands jangles liars-li 
and out of tunc upon the ear. 

I put myself on the top^of a Cheltenham coacli, and, in despair, K ft 
them to enjoy the most genteelly tedious species of existence ever 
invented by the sons of men. There is, I forgot to say, a Master of 
the Ceremonies ; but of what ceremony, except returning thanks for his 
guinea, I was unable to learn. 

•Following the course of the little Avon, we passed through Stratford- 
upon-Avon—a poor, and rather ugly little town. Oh, let no one go to 
have his poetic dreams of our divine Bard upset by running, as I did, 
to bis little wooden white-washed lioifse. I stood in his very low-eeil- 
inged room. But there was nothing* to recall the denii-god : and the 
ignorance of Dame —, the old woman that shows you up, sets one’s 
teeth on edge : without the smallest glimmering of an idea of\he man ; 
she even knew' nothing of his tree, that the brute cut down behind the 
house; a small case made of the wood of it she bungled about. Pah 1 
It required to be wet through in a perfect tropical pouring to wash liiib 
poor old woman out of one’s bead. 

And now for Chekenliam. This not so bad. Its High street has 
some smack of life and bustle, at any rate ; and the “ Plough,’* bad as 
it is, does not quite swallow up all the substance of the place. 


I To be continued.] 
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BY MAJOR BYMQ HALT.. 

The northern of Vittoria was constantly infested with straggling 
parties of the Carlists, who prevented the conveyance of every kind of 
provision into the city, particularly that of a nature jnost necessary to 
mvalids. Neither tea, «nilk, nor any luxury of that sort, could be pro¬ 
cured for the body of the sufferers, and all things were more expensive 
than in London; to add to which, the snow fell thicker and thicker, and 
t)je mountain-roads consequently became each day more impassable, 
which entirely prevented the peasants from making any attempt to attend 
the markets. 

The funds in the military chest became more and more diminished, 
without any appearance of fresh supplies; and I have no liesitation in 
asserting my belief that .the greater part of the junior officers of tlie 
LegioR, whether in health or otherwise, were generally subsisting on 
their rations, which were bad and irregularly supplied. Three hundred 
men liad already found their last homes in Spanish soil, and about 
twenty officers, including medical men—all having died from the same 
cfl'cctB, the cause of which (as I have previously mentioned) being 
totally beyond the control of Gencval'Evans and those under his orders, 
and 1 am assured the reports of medical officers will hold me good in 
iny statement that privation both of food, covering, and lodging, added 
to tljc total want of faith of those to whom we naturally looked for the 
means of existence, was, generally speaking, the occasion and reason of 
this sad and much-to-bc-lamented mortality. With the number above 
• stated as dead I may include, when speaking of sickness and misery, one 
tlioiisand men, who were still in 4hc wret^^hed and disgusting hospitals, 
totally unlit for duty. Had these*unfortunate individuals fallen in the 
field of battle, gallantly and devotedly fighting for the cause in which 
tliey hack embarked, honour would have surrounded their graves, and 
at least our feelings of regret would have been ftir less hitter. As it 
was, each morning confirmed the unwelcome intelligence of some addi¬ 
tional loss, and only contributed to the gloom which had too forcibly 
begun to overcast our small army. No excess—although it has been 
ho stated—could have occasioned so dreadful, so desperate a state of 
ailairs, unless it may be termed an excess of deprivation; and in such 
case it was but too true. With regard to brandy and other spirits, J 
much doubt if a sufficient quantity could have been obtained in the whole 
city,to have intoxicated the half of one regiment. 

During this unhappy state of things, the greater part of the Legion 
was oVdered to Trevino, an inconsiderable town in the “ condado” of 
that nEwne, which is a small but distinct principality in the province of 
Alava. The town is situated at the side or extremity of a range of hillft 
tortile eastward of ta Puebla, and at the distance of about a league from 
the high road running from Miranda del Ebro to Vittoria. At the 
'commencement of iKe war it had been possessed and garrisoned by the 
Christine forces, but latterly, like many other townj (for what rekson I* 
am at a loss to conceive), it had been unprotected, and remained at the 
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mercy of either party. The inhabitants of this small tract of country 
were however generally conceived to be liberal, and even exalted, in. 
their principles. In order, therelbre, to place this town again in a state 
of defence, the British Legion once more marched through mud and 
snoWji^many of them without shoes, for a distance of three league*— 
Espartero’e division moving at the same time to Fena-cerada For the 
same purpose, which is a mountainous village moraito the cast of the 
high Miranda road, and the north of Trevin'd. The object of these 
movements, whic^h were undertaken by order of the Commander-in- 
chief, requires explanation; and I fear the task which in itiis instance 
has fallen to my lot will be one of much difficulty. If his intention was 
to allow the troops change of air, and to relieve them for a period 
the miseries and fatiguing duties of an overcrowded city, liis intention 
was praiseworthy; but it his pur}>ose was to harass them by useless and 
fatiguing marches, which could lead to no possible result, his wish was 
nobly obtained by the sacrifice of numbers of tiie men, who returned 
with frozen feet, sick, wet, and weary, without the possibility of chang¬ 
ing their clothes, having none to change ; and thus many died in misery 
and pain, whilst others, by the lo&s of legs and feet, which rfquiied 
amputation, were left mutilated, in the vain hope of hereafter receiving 
pensions, wherewith to drag out the remainder oi their miserable exist¬ 
ence. But every officer of the Legion is well aware how cruelly and 
dishonouiably tliese hopes ^lave as yet remained unfulfilled. 

Time^ in my opinion, would only be wasted in fortifying Trevino, 
which was equally ill-situated for such an undertaking—excepting as 
regards barricades and looivholes—as were most other towns in Biscay 
and Navarre. The occupation however of this town might in some 
degree have protected the line of road which runs through it from Vit- 
toria to La Guardia and Logrono—tims making the line of march from 
those towns to the province of Akiva shorter than that generally followed 
by Haro and Miranda del Ebro ; anif if tlie inhabitants were favouiably 
disposed towards the Christino cause—and such was generally BUpposed 
to be the case—it w'as but just to give them such protection as would 
prevent their properi^y from being destroyed. Surely, hovvcvCr, it was 
not the time to undertake such operations when the body of the Carlist 
army was known to be on the extreme right of the province, wliilst 
other battalions were hovering in the neighbourhood of Vittoria, which 
was left but thinly garrisoned. 

During the lime that the Legion occupied Trevino an absurd story 
was told, which so truly speaks the character of the Iribli soldier that I 
must relate it here. Strict orders had been given to a company of Kiflcs, 
who were that day on duty at the outposts, not to allow any individual 
to enter the town without having first closely examined him. The con¬ 
sequence was, that, on the field-officer going bis rounds, he was saluted 
by the sentry, in more than a common tone of voice, with “ Who goes 
there?” and on being replied to by the answer “ Friend,” he Immedi¬ 
ately B^id, ^^Then by J—a stand fast! for I an’t one in this damn’d 
country/^ The officer then explained—for it was dark—that he ^as 
the fieid-officer of the day. Inen,” said the determined sentry, “ you 
have no business here by nightand it was not for a length of tune 
he was enabled to gain an entry into the town. Another equally absurd 
Story was told of a sddier in Vittoria, who was vainly endeavouring to 
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discover the way to one of the Brigadier’s quarters. First in English, 
• and then in bad Spanish, did the man ask which was the way, each 
time being answered by the Spaniardnvith “ lo no se," or, “ 1 do noi 
know.” At last the inquirer became irritated, and, misunderstandintr 
the iwords, exclaimed, “ You won’t say, won’t yqu ? there, take t^^at I" 
at the same time suiting the action to the word by applying liis list, 
with no very gentlet force, to the Don’s fac#, to bis utter astonishment 
and dismay. , 

During the occupation of Trevino and Penft-cerada by Espartero’s 
division and*the LegionT with Cordova in snug quarters at Pampalunn, 
theCarlists, commanded by General Eguia, quietly attacked Valnieseda, 
and not only took it, but also 200 prisoners, who immediately laid down 
their arms and declared themselves in favour of Don Carlos; and then, 
liaving ransacked the town of everything valuable that was capable of 
being removed, they as quietly Juft it to the Cliristinos to re-orciipy. 
Numerous tales were in circuialion as to the gallant defence the unfor¬ 
tunate garrison would have made liad not an unlucky eiieJl been so well 
directed as to fall exactly into the powder magazine, which, l)y-lhe*bye, 
could not have been bomb-proof, lie it as it may, 1 have lieiird a far 
dilferent account of this affair, whicli I have reason for believing to be 
strictly the true and correct one : viz., tliat the garrison was priruipally 
composed of soldiers belonging to regiments tiiat hail once been com¬ 
manded by the (.’arlist General Eguiaj who, during Ferdinand’s reign, 
held the rank of Brigadier in tiie Royal Army, and lliat not only llife 
men, but also the officers, were so favourably disposed towards their 
anci<nt comrade in arm^, that an arrawgement bad evidently been 
entered into to give up the town, when the (larli^it forces had clioscn 
the time and favourable opportunity lo ap})ear before it, which the very 
slight loss on cither side leads me to think must have been tlio case. 
'An isolated di'tacliment at Merc.iddlio, wliich was absurdly ha/ricaded 
in a single and lonely house on tlie*liigh roild passing through tiic beau¬ 
tiful valley of La Mina from Villasaiia to Valmeseda, about two leagues 
to the south of the latter place, was also cut off, and fell, to a man, into 
the hands* of the Carlists. PJt'iitia very shortly afterwards shared the 
same fate. Far be it |roin me, however, tf» asseit that it was not under 
very dilferent circumstances; its defence was most gallant, and not 
only did the small garrison—consisting entirely ol Erbanos—use the 
most energetic measures to maintain the place, but llic women, with 
blue ribands (the colour of the Cliristinos) attached to their head¬ 
dresses, look up arms to defend their liomes and cliildren. The result 
of this unhappy affair was fatal. The Alcalde, or rather the Com¬ 
mandant, a man of much^ honour and known bravery, terminated his 
unfortunate existenae with his own hands rather tluvn surrender; and 
many of the wretched females and inhabitants, endeavouring to escape 
in boats, when no longer able to hold out against (be su]*orior force of 
the enemy, were drowned in crossing the bar at the entrance of the 
iiarbour—at all times dangerous, and more particularly so during the 
winter months. Others, less fortunate iii their escape (for several 
actually reached Portugalette in safety), remained and were cruelly 
murdered, , . • . 

The town of Valmeceda, or Balmeceda, which 1 have twice visited, is 

most romantically situated on the banks of the riyex Salcedon, about 
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four leagues from Bilbao^ and not far distant from the entrance of the 
extensive and beautifully-cultivated valley of La Mena, The first time • 
I had the .pleasure of sqeing it was in company with General Espartero 
and Count Mirasole, in the month of October, 
marching with a division to form a conjunction with thra^in bo(^ of 
the army, then at Mir^kuda del Ebro; and during the oppWnmity of a 
short halt £ had sufiiaient time to take notes of its^ocalities and capa¬ 
bilities of defence. The high road from the village of Castro, on the 
coast, which appjroache^il on the northern side, and passes through the 
centre of the town, continues in the direction of Modena de Poma and 
Villacajo, shortly after which, crossing the Ebro, it extends to Burgos, 
and the high road, joining it on the southern side, runs in the direction 
from Pancorvo to Santander, j)asbing through Santa Maria, Onfl, and 
Soncillio. ' • 

To the right of Valmcceda, on entering it from tlic Bilbao side, is an 
extensive range of mountains called the Sierra D'orduna, the base of 
whicli extends immediately to the town. On a conical height or rock 
to the rigiit, and commanding the entrance f have named, a small tower 
was fortified and occupied by a feiv men. 'J’liis, however, wao, in my 
opinion, almost useless as a point of defence, being entirely overlooked 
and within range of the sierra above it, and containing only two pieces 
of artillery of very small calibre, in bad order—in fact, less useful than 
blunderbusses,—on the opposite side of the town, runs tlic river Sulec- 
don, which in some places was fordable, and in no part deep ; this was 
crossed by a bridge, which led to the Orduna road, the country in lint 
direction being also mountainous and woody, commanding the town. 
The gates at both entrances, north and south, were strongly barric.i(h’<l 
and looped for musketry, as also the walls and houses on tlic exterior. 
This plan of defence, in an almost isolated position (at least as far as 
regards the possibility of relief), with a garrison of not more than ?0f> 
men, was all the opposition.that presented itself to Don Carlos’s army; 
and surely it required no great foresight to foretell its fall in case of 
attack, even had not treachery offered it a willing sacrifice to the enemy. 
With regard to Plentia, it is a very small town on the coast, to the 
north-west of J3iiboa, and was only garrisoned, at the time of its defeat, 
by lirbanos or militia. • 

«r 

On the news of the successful Carlist operation against Valmeceda, 
Espartero marched his division in the direction of the Pena crOrduna; 
and Espclella, who commanded the reserve, and wliose head-ijii.irters 
were then at Miranda del Ebro, moved his forces also towards Modena 
de Poma, Laroaga, and Frias, both on the banks of the Ebro, to the 
westward and left of the line of operations ; but unfortunately he arrived, 
as usual, only in time to hear of what hatl taken, place, and o( what 
might have been prevented had he been gifted with the slightest energy 
or foresight, and to waste in useless and unavailing regrets the Valuable 
time which might have been better employed in endeavouring to remedy 
the ills which hrs inactivity in a great measure caused. General Evans, 
who I must assert, without deviating through partiality from a plain 
statement of facts, was ever on the alert—marched, with the most dis¬ 
posable part of the Legion—which at that period was dreadfully dimi¬ 
nished from sufferings and deprivation—to cover and support Espar- 
teroV division, in order that the enemy’s movements might be mors 
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closely followed. Too much time had however elapsed at that period 
^ to allow of any successful operation ; as the Carlisle, having evacuated 
ValmasPda, and not being in suiiicient numbers to risk an engagement 
made use of their well-known activity and kno\^iedge of their advevsa" 
ries* movements, to retire to their original positions, and then to threaten 
Poitugalette, Upon the receipt of this news tlie Jjegion countermarched 
to Armenion, to keep open the rear of Vittoria^ 'and also in order to 
complete the works^Iready commenced at Trevino. 

Valmaseda has since been garrisoned and te-occupied by the Chris- 
tinos; but ^ is a matter much to be doubted whetlTer such isolated 
positions ought ever to have been retained, as the continued movements 
of each army necessarily at times prevent the possibility of affording 
immediate relief to any place suddenly attacked which is out of the line 
of operations, or on the coast; and I have already endeavoured to ex¬ 
plain the very great facility and extraordinary quickness with wiiich the 
Carlists fly from point to point, leaving it always in their power to attack 
a weak position, as the result of these affairs has but too well proved. 

Since the affair of Arlaban, and indeed for months previous, I had 
BO sevei^ely suffered from ill health, that, at the strong recommendation 
of the medical men, 1 was persuaded to try change of air, for whicii 
purpose—added to other circumstances—the General kindly permitted 
my return to England. 

It was therefore decidedly not with heart-breaking feelings of regret 
.that, in company with my agreeable .friend II. P<, late of the 23rd 
Royal Welsh Fusileers, I bade adieu to the unfortunate city of Vittoria 
and its incomprehensible and most unfeeling inhabitants. With all its 
ancient reminiscences of glory, 1 must say it left but one on my mind, 
viz., that of disgust—for no beings ever received less attention or com¬ 
miseration than did my unfortunate countrymen; and the inhabitants 
appeared engrossed (whether Carlists or Christinos) with but one object 
—that of plunder and extortion. \et 1 am perliaps illiberal in making 
these statements, however true; as it muk indeed be painful, amidst 
the numerous miseries of Spain’s hateful and unnatural war, to have 
their homers and hearths overrun by friends or foes of a foreign nation. 
If yet one spark of the proud spirit and ancient patrlotisih of their glo¬ 
rious country still remains, it ought at once to ignite throughout the 
nation, and thus, by their own energy, endeavour to quell the unheard- 
of horrors, of which none but those who have witnessed them can truly 
form an idea, and spurn the occasicvi for foreign aid. 

1 am unwilling and unprepared publicly to enter into any political 
discussion on a subject which is alieady become a source of contention 
throughout Europe : and altliough it has been and is my endeavour to 
give, impartially and justly, an account of those occurrences and mili¬ 
tary operations during which I was present—and although I.am natu¬ 
rally anxious for the ultimate success of that party which in a measure 
I served—I nevertheless do conceive that the failure of the Christinos 
rests infinitely more on the shoulders of those employed as leaders to 
the Spanish army, from their great want of enterprise, exertion, and , 
military knowledge, than from the superiority as regards force on the 
part of the Carlists, notwithstanding the numerous advantages which the 
nature of the country affords tliem. , 

U. S. JouRN, No. 99, F»b, 1837. 1* 
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We left Vittoria on tbe 2Sr(l of February, 1S80. The weather waa 
bright, but severely cold; •we were therefore comfortably cloaked in the 
interior of an ancient chaisc-de-poste, which we had managedeto hire* 
for the sum of fifty dollatB, together with two mules. For this we were 
to be aafely deposited (barring an attack of the Carlists) at Santander. 
Having bid adieu to my^ faithful servant—a species of Christino^Catlist 
gentiaman, according as the situation might appear most profitable— 
we started on our pe^ous journey, with a kind of pVeaaurable feeling at 
leaving the feverisn atmosphere of Vittoria, and of doubt as to our safe 
arrival at our destination. Our first day’s jotyrney was sj^ort, passing 
through La Puebla and Armcnion, in the province of Alava, to Miranda 
del Ebro, where we put up for the night at the posada, and took the 
opportunity of paying our respects to the Commandant, who provided 
us with an escort of four Hussars. Thus we proceeded the following 
morning to Pancorvo, where, having succeeded in obtaining a breakfast 
of soup, carabansoB, and raisins, to which may be added a loaf of 
excellent bread, the remainder of which we stowed away carefully in the 
pocket of our ricketty chaise-de-poste, we journeyed on to Santa Maria, 
on the high Madrid and Burgos road, at which place we strucjc off at 
right angles to Oni,bidding adieu to the straight direction towards the 
capital, from which spot the former place is about seven leagues. 

1 have already mentioned Onfi and its magnificent convent in a 
former paper, when 1 had occasion to meet the Legion there, since 
which period seven months had elapsed, and we were this time greeted 
with the sight of a new parador or inn, which had risen from its founda¬ 
tions since our last visit. The snow had been falling during the whole 
of our morning’s drive, and being both invalids, we were naturally 
anticipating the pleasures of a night’s comfortable repose in this new^ 
built abode for weary travellers, wliose outward appearance gave us 
reason to anticipate abundance within. Our hopes, notwithstanding, 
were most disagreeably fallacious, f^r, on being driven into the stable— 
and 1 must inform my readers that the lower story of almost all Spanish 
inns is converted into this necessary accommodation for travellers, who, 
generally speaking, perform their journeys on the, saddle—we found 
ourselves in a* kind of fortified castle, the house being not only barri¬ 
caded all round, but having also the sides of each room looped for mu8-« 
ketry; At the same time a company of infantry and half a troop of 
cavalry were actually forming the garrison of the inn, not only to afford 
escort to the numerous convoys parsing and repassing from Santander, 
but also in order to keep a sharp look-out fur the cure Merino, who 
frequently crosses the Ebro in that direction, at the head of a body of 

avalry, to cut off such valuable prizes. 

Although no other consolation offered itself, we had at least the 
satisfaction of feeling ourselves secure for the dighi;, as, besides the 
above-named force, the 2nd Regiment of Lancers belonging to the 
Legion were also passing through the town on their march to Vittoria. 

» Notning whatever in the way of food was for a length of time to be 
obtained. One small room, the sides of which were looped tovyarda 
the country; a window, protected by shutters of considerable thickueiSy 
but no glass; one dirty bed, without curtains, in the corner of the room, 
in which we were botli supposed to sleep; a small table and two ebaira 
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—completed the furniture which was placed at our disposal. Of this 
,we should not have complained^ as cloaks and straw at all tinies form a 
good bed for a soldier, but the want of^food to hungry and weary tra¬ 
vellers was entirely another case. With liberal^ offers of payment, and 
entreaties, aided by the threats of the serjeant in command of* the 
cavaIVy escort, who espoused our cause, a supper was at length |>ro- 
mised, the ingredients of which I shall never forged A table-cloth that 
would have disgracetf in point of dirt a knife-cloth that had been twenty 
times used, was first placed on the table. To (hie,.however, we strenu¬ 
ously Greeted, preferring, the natural dirtiness of its unwash^ mountain 
deal. Two tin forks and one wooden spoon then made their appear¬ 
ance, with many apologies from the padrpna as to her small supply of 
comforts, having only recently commenced business in the innkeeping 
line. At length an unhappy fowl, that on our arrival had been cackling 
and crowing in all the dignity of unmolested liberty about the stable, 
smoked upon the board, with numerous odoriferous additions of garlic 
and capsicums; to which was added a dish of mutilated pork, actually 
floating in oil (probably deducted from the share of the lamp). Such 
delicacies even the craving of hunger could not induce us to eat, and 
consequently a loaf of bread—always good in Spain—with some boiled 
eggs, at length being obtained, we succeeded in satisfying ourselves, to 
the astonishment of the lookers-on—often numerous at such houses of 
entertainment—at our nicety in rejecting the pork and oil. 

Supper being ended, we divided in -equal proportions the sleeping 
apparatus; that is to say, the sheets, mattress, and one pillow fell to 
my lot; my friend, who was the less an invalid, goodnaturedly putting 
up with a blanket and the remaining covmngs; and thus we endea¬ 
voured to close our eyes for the night. 

With all due deference, however, to an officer of the Legion who has 
lately given to the public some amusing anecdotes of his adventures in 
Spain, and wliose mistaken idea true patriotism lias induced him 
occasionally, and, I slioiild conceive,-quife unwillingly, to mistake people 
and objects—as in the first instance lie calls in question the valour and 
integrity ofjCount Alava, whose known bravery and honour have placed 
him amongst the friends of the Duke of Wellington, which, putting out 
of the question all political feeling, would be sufficient guarantee for 
any officer in the service; Xo add to which, he looked upon the very 
vermin as Cariist intruders. But to resume : 1 cannot pretend to assert 
whether they were Carlists or Christinos who severely molested us that 
night, and left us tokens of remembrance even until we reached Pal- 
monte ; at all events it was not the party of the curd Merino, who 
shortly after passed in that direction. At length the morning dawned, 
and most gladly did we bid adieu to Ona and its detestable posada. 

Readers, I conceive most of you have never travelled through a 
country in which every man you meet, and every tiller of the ground 
or pruner of the vines, may perchance send a bullet at your head with 
as little remorse as you would at a mad dog or wild cat. If not, you 
can ^arcely judge the feelings with which we journeyed through that 
part of the provinces which was then at limes, and has since been en¬ 
tirely, the seat of the civil war in Sj»ain. The delight of returning to a 
home from which you have been long absent, and friends who you fUll 
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well knowtvill not only greet you with affection, but endeavour by care 
to Boothe the pangs of shattered health, cannot erase from your mind 
the distrust with which you meet or pass each human being on the road. 
Such was the case witli ps during this day’s drive to Soncillio, where 
we mlended again to halt for the night, as at that period, being in the 
province oi Santander,^it was considered out of the scene of devastation, 
although recent events, either from the negligence of the Christinos or 
the more probable enterprise of the Carlists, hav? there, as in various 
other places then comparatively in peace, left the stains of the blood of 
their countrymAi on their hearths. ,, 

The high road from Miranda del Ebro to Santander is more or less 
extremely good; and notwithstanding the boisterous winds and heavy 
falls of snow, we wore enabled to ride quickly, reaching Soncillo by a 
steep and picturesque pass late on the evening of our departure from 
Ona, Small and isolated as this village appeared, surrounded by bleak 
and lir-ciad mountains, with which the province of Santander abounds, 
we nevertheless gladly rejoiced on reaching it. On t)»e production of 
our passport to the commandant (a small party having then been also 
quartered in this village for the purpose of escort), the padre*s house was 
instantly put in reepisition by the Alcalde for our lodging. A brilliant 
fire in tlie kitchen, and much kindness and civility—to which may be 
added a tolerable supper and an excellent bottle of his Reverence’s 
wine—soon induced us to forget the miserable fare and worse quarters 
of the night before at Ofia. 

Our padrone, or cur6 —who, from his muscular form and commanding 
figure, had more the appearance of a warrior than a country priest— 
appeared to be far irorn annoyed at the production of a billet for our* 
selves and servant, and was most anxious in his inquiries for news from 
the more immediate seat of war, from wliich he declared himself not a 
little pleased at then being a distance of some leagues, as he listene.d 
attentively to our accounts of t^e recent affairs that Imd taken j)lace. 
He proved himself a first-rate‘hand at forming the cigarillo, producni^ 
bis tobacco-box and paper, then forming and rolling tlie cigar wi^ 
much dexterity — a practice we vainly attempted to imitate, to the 
increase of liis occupation, as wo puffed away for some lime by the 
blaze of the pine-wood fire; after which we were shown into a clean 
and comfortable apartment, wliere two beds, with white and well-aired 
linen, rejoiced our admiring eyes—such luxuries having long been 
strangers to us. 

Alter soundly sleeping until daybreak, we once more prepared to 
proceed on our journey; and having taken our morning’s refresher— 
as my friend termed it—of chocolate, we bade adieu to our goodnatured 
host, not, however, until we had paid him doubly for every comfort we 
had enjoyed—a charge which considerably loweV-ed the Christian opi¬ 
nion I liad first formed of his generous character even to his enemies, 
amongst whom I imagine we were numbered. 

On leaving Soncillo the road tp Santander almost immediately com¬ 
mences by a very steep ascent over the Sierra de San Vicente for at 
least two leagues, which occasioned an application to the Alcalde for 
some additional mules or horses to assist* the hardy pair which had 
already ^rawn us so long a distance. Neither the one nor the other. 
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. however, being forthcoming, we accepted the offer of a pair of bullocks, 
Whicli, being harnessed on as leaders, did us moat ample service, and 
at the same time afforded us considerable amusement. 

The mountain was thickly covereAwith snow, in many places so deep 
as gfeatly to impede tli# progress even of our light Vehicle. The weallier, 
however, was clear and brilliant, although bitterly cold; and as wc were 
gradually ascendingfo the summit of thispart of the Sierra the view be¬ 
came wild and romantic in the extreme, and as wi gazed at the richly-culti¬ 
vated valleys^scattered and there with numerous small villages and 

distant wood-covered mountains, the scene was as pleasing tosthe eye as 
the associations which attached it to the cruel and lamentable war of 
which it was the theatre, were painful to the heart. 

Having arrived at the summit, we fee'd the padrone and relinquished 
the oxen ; after which we gradually began to descend a road, which, 
although npt quite so steep as the ascent, was yet of much longer dura¬ 
tion. At last, however, we once more arrived on level ground; and here 
the face of the landscape was changed indeed. The green, well-culti¬ 
vated, aud delightful appearance of the valley through wliicliwe this day 
passed; the tranquil and happy air of the inhabitants, all of whom 
seemed occupied; the beautiful villages, and the numerous peaceful 
abodes, really had the effect of enchantment, after leaving the piovinces 
* where ail appears devastation, misery, and regret, with thoughts of 
bloodshed, cruelty, and revenge darkening the Countenances ahkc of the 
Christino and the Cariist. 

This night we reached Murcia, situated^ on the river Pas, which is 
crossed by a ferry, and took up our quarters at a small but comfortable 
inn, to prepare ourselves, by a good night’s rest, to enter Santander, 
which was only four leagues distant, early on the following morning, 
pay had scarcely dawned when loud and continued rollings of the drum 
induced me to leave my bed in haste^to disc 9 ver the cause of so unex¬ 
pected a reveille, which 1 found was occasioned by the assembly of about 
six hundred of the “ quinta,” or new levy of recruits, who were on (heir 
march to S|ntander, in order to embark for Bilbao and 8t. Sebastian, 
to commence their organization. 

The squalid appearance of these unhappy young men, called from their 
homes and families to take part in a murderous war, in which probably 
too many of their comrades had already fallen, could only add to our feel¬ 
ings of pleasure at the approaching teaminalion of a journey, which would 
shortly enable us once more to leave a country whose contending con¬ 
vulsions could only call forth our bitter regret. 

For the last time we took our seals in our ricketty carriage, and started 
with the “quintas.” "The road, however, gradually ascending for a con¬ 
siderable distance, induced us to alight, and, with cigars in our mouths, 
we joined* the line of march, and entered freely into conversation with 
a parly of Tecruits, whose gay and lively songs, ftnd manner of perfect 
indifference as to their future fate, considerably lightened our regrets at 
their tattered and wretched apparel and demeanour. 

Having -arrived within a league of the town, the view from the hill- 
summit on which we stood was extensive and beautiful; and the sea- 
breezes, added to the joyful feeling of having so nearly terminated dur 
perilous journey in safety, had a far greater effect on our weakened coif- 
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Mila^ons'than all the medicines in the world. At length, by on excel¬ 
lent road and gradual descent, we reached the town where nearly a'year 
previous we had arrived from ri) mouth, when a general enthusiastn in- 
tpired the Christinos with a rmstahen and misguided feeling, that six 
snott months was to.terminaie the still des^rate struggle in^their 
favour. 

No steamer being then in harbour, although onb was hourly expected, 
we had an opportunity df visiiing, with Colonel Arbuthnot, who com- 
tnanded the depdt of tlie Legion then formed .at Santandey, not only the 
hospitals,ifhat had been placed in a state of considerable comfort under 
his directions, but also numerous other arrangements on his part to add 
to the comfort and better accommodation of the troops, both on landing 
and returning to England; and I must add that the kindness and 
courtesy of the Colonel’s manners, added to his unremitting attention to 
the necessities of those under his command, did him credit as a man, 
and made him an honour to his profession. * 

Three days after our arrival a gallant steamer entered the harbour; 
the same night she was ordered to take us on board; and notwithstand¬ 
ing a violent gale on crossing the Bay of Biscay, two more found us 
landed on the happy shores of glorious Old England. 


** Lives there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself has said, 

This iet-mjtown^ my native land, 
Returning from a foreign strand*'* 


If such there be, gentle readers, it was not my case. Gladly did 1 
once more place my foot bn the land where freedom, happiness, and 
plenty abound for those who know how to value such treasures. As 
for those who do not—let them travel—let them visit foreign climes—be 
as a soldier, amidst the perils, dangers, and discomforts—with the few 
variations of happiness which pleasant companions or the glories of a 
battle won may inspire—be it as a rich amateur, wanting luxuries he * 
cannot procure, or seeking sights which disappoint his anxious anticipa¬ 
tions and hopes of novelty ; or whether it be as the invalid who leaves 
his home to ramble in search of renewed health, equally will he be 
deceived; and on returning will And, for the first period in his life, what 
1 did—^’real joy,” such at least as can be found on earth. 

I have endeavoured to collect a rough and hasty statement of facts, 
with very trifling alterations, as 1 find them noted in my journal at the 
time of their actual occurrence ; avoiding as far as possible the allusion 
to any circumstances that might call forth party feeling. Whatever has 
taken place since I left Spain, however greatly it may interest me, I 
will by no means attempt to'describe, althougiPl have been in conti¬ 
nual recejpC of such information that lias kept me au courant^ of the 
actual state of affairs ; and anxious as I am, and ever shall be, for tlic 
)uninterrupted progress of civilization, and the speedy re-establishment ol 
tranquillity and happiness in tlie unfortunate country in the miseries of 
which I was so recently a pkrtaker, I am nevertheless far from allowing 
the feeling towards the cause to which by policy 1 was attached, to blind 
me to the numerous advantages and energies that are to be found in the 
C^lbt camp, 

* The interesting period and occurrences that offered themselves induced 
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many.on the half-pay, and recently belonging to the British.Service, to 
' take advantage of the amendment of the Foreign Enlistment BUI, not 
only to see active service in that part of the Peninsula that must ever be 
interesting to a soldier, but also to gain military experience, wiiich was 
DOt4o be learned in the idleness of a barrack square ; and to me, bold¬ 
ing the honourable muation of Aide-de-Camp to the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Auxiliary force, numerous opportunities offered themselves 
of gaining a knowledge of the historical and political state of a country 
so famed for deeds of arras since tlie Moorish invasiorf, which I endea¬ 
voured, as f&r as time wbuld allow, to glean. 

Had the press endeavoured in a measure to soften their political ran¬ 
cour in the statement of occurrences as they actually took place, they 
would not have forgotten that the so-called armed mob they were aWsing 
(and I shall not attempt to answer for the aristocracy of the Legionites) 
were contending amidst innumerable and unheard-of difficulties (to say 
nothing of the infamous want of faith of the Spanish Government) 
, against some of the finest light troops in the workl; and even Gomez— 
the enterprising, the uhconquered, and talented Gomez—in his own 
words s’tates, in the early part of the Legion’s career at Hernani, that 
one regiment of the British Auxiliaries prevented his annihilating the 
whole of the garrison of St. Sebastian ; and they then would at least 
have felt proud of their own countrymen, when even the most unfortunate 
or the most wretched of their nation qpuUij.bus distinguish tljemselves 
against soldiers, many of whom had fought side by side with the British 
Army against the flower of the Napoleon troops. 

1 should wish now to give a few explanations as tp the real state of 
things, which may enable tlie public to follow the different accounts that 
from time to time reach England from the seat of war. In the first 
place I have observed an account of the re-taking of Vahnaseda by the 
Chrifetinos. The word ought to have been “ re-occupying/* as it is a 
known fact that the Carlists never attempt,•under any circumstances, to 
retain poasession of a town whose' position is isolated, or without the 
boundary of that part of the country which may be said actually to 
belong t(f them, their object being alone to ransack it; and having 
obtained eVery article of provision, arms, money, and clothing, they 
immediately ratire, as was the case at Valmaseda, and would have been 
bad they taken Bilbao at the period 1 was in Spain. 

They are far too well informed of their own powers and resources to 
trust themselves in any sort of trap*, which the holding of any town as a 
garrison or place of defence for any time would prove to them. The 
mountainous nature of their country, their personal activity, and indivi¬ 
dual bodily hardihood and independent habits of fighting, must be the 
means of enabling Uiem to hold out for a length of time against a far 
superior, force, whereas their being shut up in towns would at once 
prove their downfall. 

As they are at present situated, it becomes a matter of extreme diffi¬ 
culty for any disciplined troops to bring them to close action, excepting 
undter circumstances of very great disadvantage to the Christines, as 
has generally proved to have been the case; and naturally their disin¬ 
clination to come to clpse combat arises not from want of bravei;y or 
determination, but from an accurate estimate of their t)wn strong points 
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as contrasted with those crT the enemy. Their resources in the way of 
food, &C .9 is another point, relative to which 1 should wish to make a 
few remarks. 

In the first place, every man, woman, and child in the Basque pro¬ 
vinces and Navarre is* favourable to their causey for, as I have previ¬ 
ously stated, 1 believe Don Catlos is, or at least at first was, a mere 
cloak to their operations, although they latterly ha^^ become compara¬ 
tively more interested in bis individual success, from the means he has 
been able to pro(ilire to advance their wishes—consequently^every house 
is a home, every hand is open and ready to give. The natural produce 
of the country, particularly in the provinces and Navarre, is very 
great, both in wine, grain, cattle, and indeed in all necessaries of exis¬ 
tence ; to say nothing of abundance of hard (loliars, which the economi¬ 
cal have hoarded for years, a practice greatly adopted in Spain. So 
universal is the want of faith, that the wealtliy farmer will hoard in can¬ 
vass bags rather than trust even the treasury with his gains. 

Many of the most considerable landholders, either from liberal 

i :»olitics or a wish to escape from the horrors and brutalities of the war, 
lave retired to France or to Madrid; and can it be supposed under these 
circumstances their rents are paid ? No; the produce of the rich land 
becomes that of the occupier; and hands are found both to till the 
ground and carry the firelock, to cull the grapes and reap the corn ; all 
of which supply the want»o£<«tilie-Carlist Army. 

At times they are no doubt in great distress, both for food and 
clothing ; nevertheless, generally speaking—and I have had frequent 
opportunities of se^ng them—they are well-dressed, healthy, and robust 
in their appearance. There was a time, in the heat of enthusiasm and 
feeling for the brave Zumalacarregui, that these hardy mountaineers—if 
time had not been wasted at the unsuccessful attack on Bilbao—might 
have been induced to march, and 1 tlynk with every possibility of success, 
on the capital. ‘ 

With the death of this enterprising General much of their ardour 
expired; although from recent events it appears greatly to ^ave reco¬ 
vered ; and it is my belief that thousands of lives must still bejost before 
BO cruel a war is terminated. Madrid is not their object, whatever it 
may be of their leaders. The men have a known aversion even to quit 
their own provinces ; and the Navarrese who will distinguish himself in 
the battle field in Navarre will not dg the same on the south of tlie Ebro, 
although they may be urged on by revenge—for many a hearth is now 
desolate that was once happy and peaceable—and in some measure 
goaded by the priests and superstition ; they are, nevertheless, fighting 
for their own independence and the rights to which they have been born, 
and become associated, and not solely for Don Carlos or despotism. 
Whether it be Carlos or Christina vrho sits on the throne of Spain, I 
firmly believe that to nine out of the ten of them it is indifferent. They 
•eonaidered themselves wronged by the too hasty measures of those who 
ought to have matured their plans before they attempted to force them 
on a fine and high-minded race, who for centuries had lived happily, 
although unaccustome'd to the enlightenment of the present days of 
glorious civilization—they have now too far compromised themselves, 
and be assulred they will fight to the last. Were the mass of the Carlist 
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Army destroyed, a thousand parties would stilj infest the country ; and 
‘ having become restless and savage from their recent mode of life, would 
pass the remainder of it in murder and rapine. 

A French army, marching over the Pyrenees to occupy the Bastan and 
the northern barrier of the provinces, in conjunction with a British Navy 
on the coast, would, 1 feel assured, induce the Garlists to lay down'thcir 
arms, and retire to th^ir several occupations; and for a time it would be 
the means of smothering the flame which would burst out more vigorously 
when occasion permitted. A military occupation—if £or sufficient time 
to allow the^tninds of tlie people to settle into a calm indifference, and 
wish for peace, their leaders being no longer amongst them to urge 
them to destruction—would be the most probable means of success. Yet 
the standing Army of Spain at the present moment is not of sufficient 
Strength to undertake such an operation. It is not fifty nor one hundred 
thousand men who could put down the Carlists, far less occupy the pro¬ 
vinces ; and the far-famed intention of Mendizabal to augment them to 
the above number appears to liave failed. 

Napoleon, with one of the most splendid armies in Europe, was unable 
to annihilate the comparative small body of guerrillas that infested 
the mountains, under Mina; many of whom are at tins moment serving 
in the ranks of the Carlists. It was therefore scarcely to be expected 
of Cordova, who undoubtedly had numberless difficulties to contend with, 
and was fighting against his countrymen. 

Of the Legion it has often been saidTancTby many believed, that their 
strength was originally ten thousand men. This was totally incorrect, 
as they never on any occasion mustered two-thirds of that number; nor 
could they, during the time that 1 was with them, at any time bring six 
thousand efficient men into the field. On my quitting Spain, sickness 
and every sort of privation and disease had considerably reduced them, 
'and totally crushed that enthusiasm and anxiety which existed amongst 
them on their arrival in Spain to ^rve the Government for whom they 
had taken up arms. 

Never were men brought together as they were, and under such cir- 
cumstancis—from their mechanical, agricultural, and pick-pocketing 
pursuits—so ready to become soldiers, or amongst whom, as, from the 
manner of their levy, much cause of drunkenness and misconduct might 
have been expected, was there comparatively so little during their occu¬ 
pation of Bilbao; the progress in discipline and drill made by every 
regiment was equally creditable and manifest. Almost every one of them 
was commanded by officers on the half-pay list of the British Army,* 
many of whom had sacrificed their full-pay for the sole purpose of seeing 
active service, and with the hope of gaining a practical insight into their 
profession, a knowledge of the language, and a sight of that part of the 
PeninS’^la teeming with the glorious reminiscences of the British arms. 

The wljole of the staff were composed of officers on the half-pay, or 
recently-belonging to the Army ; but the greater number of the junior 
officers were unfortunately totally unacquainted with military discipline, • 
or'Cven any theoretical knowledge of their duty. Thus an additional 
task of instruction fell upon the shoulders of the Gommanding-Officers 




* This I belkve not to be the case at present. 
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tad Adjutants. Even under these difficulties the Legion m a very short 
period appeared to have* encountered all obstacles, and were quickly * 
advancing to an efficient and serviceable state ; and bad they at that 
period been left to garrison Bilbao, Saint Sebastian, and the towns on the 
coast, allowing the Spanish troops for the time to take the field, recent 
events have given every reason to suppose that neither Plentia nor 
Valmaseda, with numerous prisoners, would have ^llen into the bands 
of the Carlists. 

The dreadful ^nd unfortunate state of sickness that since prevailed 
amongst the troops would probably never haver existed ; add instead of 
the polluted and unhealthy atmosphere of Vittoria, whose narrow, dirty, 
and confined streets could not have added a little to the general wreck of 
constitutions, fresh sea-breezes would have been enjoyed, with every pos¬ 
sibility of procuring supplies from France in case of need; or had 
General Evans been allowed to have acted independently in the rear of 
the Carlist Army, by moving in the direction of the valley of the Bastan, 
or by opening a line of communication by Irun to the French frontier, 
which throughout the war has be^n cut olF by the Carlists, I am well 
assured the result would have been infinitely more effective tKan the 
hurried and ill-advised movement to Yittoria—thus allowing troops 
scarcely formed, and little acquainted with the use of their fire-arms, to 
contend with the fatigues of a long and arduous mountain-march, which 
left them, with diminished spirits and resources, to commence operations 
against an active, vigilant^ tffiff'well-provided desultory force. 

Those well acquainted with the British soldier—and it would be 
ridiculous to assert that many of the men who were recruited for the 
Legion were not of the same cast as those frequently accepted for 
British regiments—well know he must be treated with justice, well 
fed at all times, have his due; then, whatever duty he has to perform, 
however dangerous, however severe, he may be depended on ; but treat' 
him with injustice, rob him of what*tie knows to be }iis right,—lie be¬ 
comes the most unruly and disorderly of characters. Such waa the case 
with the men of the Legion, although in a worse degree, as many of the 
privates were of the very lowest orders ; want of pay, want of^ood and 
wholesome food—want, in fact, of every sort of necessary which in 
justice ought to have been theirs, in some degree created a demoralized 
spirit, and an entire Joss of that enthusiasm which at first so truly existed. 
Nevertheless, to do them but justice, whenever they have been called 
upon—whenever they have been brotight before the enemy, they have 
behaved as Englishmen ; and had they been allowed to advance as they 
would have wished, and been properly supported—in which case General 
Evans would ever have been ready^to have led them—they would, I feel 
assured, have dune good service to those by whom. they have been so 
ungenerously treated. ^ 

The idea that the moral effect of five thousand red-coats appearing on 
tjie field of battle would quell the ardour of men fighting under such cir- 
^ cumstances and such advantages as the Carlists, could never have been 
supposed; and a moment’s thought would have sufficed to have con¬ 
vinced Cordova that the Carlists were as well informed as he could be 
as to the recent formation, and the nature of the troops with whom they 
' liad to conteud. Tp add to whkht the great strength of a British force 
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consists in tbe physical bravery of the men, who are ever ready to close 
• with tbe foe, or defend a given spot to ttie last man. They are unac¬ 
customed to mountain-fighting, and equally incapable of following the 
quick and murderous practice of bush-fighting, so ably resorted to by 
Spanish tirailleurs. To add to which, it could not be conceived that a 
body of recruits, badly officered, and surrounded by innumerable diffi¬ 
culties, unknown and unheard of in the late wars, could be a match in 
this system of desultory warfare, to which the Carlists were so well 
accustomed, and which the knowledge of every yigrd of the country 
over whiclf they foughf allowed them togcarry on with success. 

Even under such circumstances as the above, the Legion saved St. 
Sebastian, the falling of which, by placing in the hands of the Car- 
lists one of the strongest fortresses in the world, would have graatly dis¬ 
comfited the pubjic mind at Madrid, to say nothing of the very ill efiects 
such an event would have caused throughout the country, and the im¬ 
mense resources it would have placed in their hands. Two companies 
of the Auxiliaries also supported and protected the rear of the flying 
Spanish Army after the action of Arrigorriaga, and prevented the Car- 
lists from entering Bilbao, besides many other services. Let their 
necessities be cared for, and their ardour is not diminished ; they are still 
(although much reduced in numbers) ready to meet the foe; and when¬ 
ever they do they will be victorious. It is, however, neither fifty nor 
a hundred thousand men, with perfe ct kn owledge of the country, well 
paid and well disciplined, who can puTSd^h the Carlists as they now 
exist, unless they are commanded by men whose integrity and true 
patriotism can overbalance their unbounded ostentation and want of 
energy. 




GENIUS OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S DESPATCHES. 

He all their ammimitioo 
And feats of war defrats, 

With plain heroic magnitude of mind, 

And celestial vigour armed.’*—Ramson 

They know thee now, Gseat Spirit !— who peruse 
These pages—boast of no historic muse. 

With pre-engaged regard for many a theme, 

Whereon dispassion'd truth sheds ampler beam; 

But bearing, as thro* tides of time they roll. 

Freed from all gloss, the impress of thy soul. 

, We trace thy march, from earliest of thy toils, 

To hours when crown’d thou turn’st, o’ercharged with spoils. 
And gather from thy springs of arduous thought. 

How martial fortune to such height was wrought. 

Lo! crude design, and purpose unresolved, 

And measure of dread import, oft revolved: 

The germs of enterprise fresh-rear’d to view. 

That in their growth Earth’s haughtiest vapnt o erthrew ;• 
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These, ns the mei^detes wherewith fates were sealed 
In'hours of conflict, stjind abroad revealed, 

And to the general gaze through time attest 
How based the t)rops whereon vex’d empires rest; 

Of what rare elements, for strength comoined. 

Is form’d the fabric of a rulin|^ mind; 

Through what essays high triumphs are achieved. 

And shatter*d*fortunes of a world retrieved. 

Yet more^*—the constancy that coped with toil, 

And from 'War’s lustieijt champions wrung the spoil 
The daring that assailed, the skill that sped, 

Wrought not alone, to gird with wreaths thy head,— 

Uni energies, from spotless faith supplied, 

And rectitude of aim—thy valour’s guide— 

Thy stern abandonment of self, in straits • 

Where nations reeled—on thee reposed their fates: 

With temper of endurance unsubdued, 

Holding the course by colleagues ill-pursued ; 

Passing in lonely grandeur thro’ the rack 

Whence breasts of stoutest nerve shrank shuddering back*, 

And kindlier workings of exalted hearts. 

Prompt to reprieve—self-scourged when Merit smarts: 
These were the potent spirits, that avail’d 
To speed thee, and thy bosom trebly mailed: 

The ardours thence thr^u ^h many a page that beam 
E’en bright as VicfcJfyVown in Worth's esteem. 

Here, too, reluctant Arrogance shall read, 

By what ascents is earn’d the Chieftain’s meed; 

Thro’ what advances reach’d the prize in war. 

And Fortune won to speed the victor's car. 

No starts of genius—fond Egathusiast’s dream ! 

No pacts with hazard—foul Detraction’s theme! 

But multifarious lore, whereby sustain’d 
Are hosts in camps, as fields in onset gained; 

Tho’ purpose single, infinite resource, 

To sway, ’mid tempest, of events the course: 

And diligence unsparing, vigour borne 
To higher pitch, as fortune’s more forlorn: 

And glance prophetic, gift of no strange power. 

But of experience manifold the dower; 

And toil-track’d vigils, and laborious days. 

Pile up this deathless monumeftt of praise! 

And elements are these, that rear the tower 

Before whose strength Detraction’s brood shall cower ; 

And from whose summit, glorious as a sun. 

Ascends the fame—the worth-^of WxLLiNOTbNl 
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THE DRUMSTICK CLUB ; OB, SKETCHES OF NAVAL LIFE. 

No. V. • 

I 'WAS early this afternoon at the club, for the break in Jolly’s nar¬ 
rative had been at a moment that was calculated to excite a* strong 
desire to ascertain the results; but nolwithstahding 1 was BO*earlyy 
nearly the whole the members had arrived •before me, though our 
friend Jolly was not amongst the number; and as there was a heavy 
gale of wind with pouring rain, apprehensions werejrery naturally en¬ 
tertained tiiiat we shoald be disappointed of his company, especially 
when the distance he had to come was taken into consideration. 
Nevertheless the “ devils were amply discussed and duly qualified 
witli brandy ; the port and madeira were^then arranged in order; and 
Starnboard with his cotemporaries (as the newspapers have it) seated 
in their usual places. 

** I fear the Marine will not turn out in such a breeze as this,” ex¬ 
claimed the Admiral. 

He’ll be hlowed if he does,” said Hatchitt, laughing, and there-. 
fore \\^ shall not have the wind^xx^ of his story to-day.” 

'* Bad, bad—insufferably bad,” ejaculated the Admiral. I think 
you steal your puna from Mungo.” 

Nebcr, Saar,” replied Lilly—“ me neber hab puii^ dough me offen 
get punish,'* 

“ D—n the fellow!” apoatrophisedTHc“Admiral; he has been bit 
too.** 

“ Not a hit of it. Admiral,” laughed .Handsail—“ he is wholly un¬ 
conscious of having perpetrated a black joke'* 

Pbhaw I” uttered tlie Admiral contemptuously—“ this is miserable 
work. Do, gentlemen, for the honour of the Service, discontinue such 
absurdities.—Brandy, Starnboard.” (“ Brandy,** repeated the veteran, 
placing the cognac by the aide of* liis m^^ster.) “ I wish I could hear 
the entrayce of Jolly, if it is onlyto stop your ridiculous folly,” 

Tha’s a rhyme, Admiral,” chuckled Bobstay—“ 1 never knew you 
was a poet before,” 

“ Nor am I, Sir,” returned old Davillesnau't, shuddering at the 
thought. “ I like poetry no belter than punning* Give me reason, Sir, 
and not rhyme.” * 

** But rh^me may be good in reason. Admiral, and reason good in 
rhyme,” argued Handsail; forinstance, an impromptu;— 

You love a devillM drumstick—so do 1— 

And good madeira, when the throat gets dry ; 

Fur when the former has the thirst provoked 
We drink the latter that we may'n’t get choked.” 

** Nonsense, nonsense,” exclaimed the Admiral, screwing his grim 
visagJji into a smile^ ” I wish you had something better to talk about,** 
The door opened. “ I have my wish—here is our messmate Jolly.” 

Mr. Jolly entered, followed by the corporal and Buffstick, and having 
stripped off his outer suit of sails, he swallowed a brimmer of hot brandy 
afid water, took a snack (about a pound and a half of rich juicy tump- 
steaks, pickled walnuts and catsup, with bread to match), and then pre¬ 
pared to renew his history. Silence the most profound reigned.in the 
apartment; the glasses were filled, the fire stirred,<and we had the con * 
tinuation of the 
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AUTOBlOaRAPHY OF BBRTRRH JOLLY, B9Xl, JUU. 

“ My last," said he, left me in the house of a European lady, and 
I gave a brief description of the apartment, with its inanimate contents,' 
into which the serjeant and myself had been ushered; but there was 
an individnal there whose beauty would have claimed a prior right ta 
introdaction, had I not ^deemed it best to sketch the scenery ^jfore 
Ushering the dramoHa ^^sonaB upon the stage. The lady who acted as 
my conductresa appeared to be between forty and years of age; her 
features were noble and prepossessing; they had once been regular and 
Seautiful, but agts, climate, and sorrow had yrrought th^ir baneful 
effects upon the constitution, and the countenance indexed the changes 
that had taken place. Her look w&s at first wild and agitated; but when 
she turned her gaze upon mef it softened down into an expression of 
maternal tenderness as she uttered, * Poor youth !—so young, and to be 
engaged in deadly turmoil—some mother’s heart is aching for thee.’ I 
felt the tears starting to my eyes ; but the serjeant, who had followed 
close upon my steps, timely saved me from such weakness, by uttering 
his eternal, * If his life is spared, madam, there is no fear of his doing 
well.* 

At this moment a young female advanced from an inner apartment, 
and never before had my eyes beheld anything so exquisitely lovely. Her 
age appeared to be about seventeen ; her figure perfect in every part, 
and pleasingly set off by a simple white muslin under-dress, that was 
peculiarly adapted to show^^e^^ohape to advantage, over which wUs a 
loose jacket of the same fine material—her face was faultless—and the 
large full melting blue eye, beaming with affection and benevolence, 
made instantaneous passage tb*the heart. There was a strong likeness 
to the elder female ; but neither age, nor climate, nor sorrow, had com¬ 
menced their ravages on that heavenly face. She was one to win the 
soul's best, dearest worship—a gem which, if placed upon the breast, 
the owner would wish to wear it therp for ever. The two were mother 
and daughter, the wife and child of Major Herbert, and the younger 
lady the object of poor Phoebe’s jealousy. * I am strangely satua*3d,* said 
Mrs. Herbert; *my negroes have refused obedience—the Maji^r is with 
the militia—and 1 really am apprehensive of danger. Young gentleman, 
may 1 claim the protection which yourself and the Serjeant can afford V 

“ * I fear, madam,’ returned 1, bowing respectfully, ‘that any aid I 
can give will be but very feeble; but my best wishes and best efforts 
shall be used ; and I am certain that, though I have seen but*little of his 
Excellency the Governor, he will rather commend than censure my 
remaining here. However, I will not deceive you as to my qualifications 
as a defender. 1 only arrived at the colony to-day, in the Alert sloop- 
of-war, and therefore am but little skilled in campaigning.* 1 turned 
round to address the seijeant, who had dropped into my rear, and detected 
him swallowing a bumper of cognac, which a female* slave had b/ought 
him. ‘ The serjeant,* continued I, ‘ must be governed by his own judg-^ 
ffient, as he has only acted in the capacity of my guide to one of the 
outposts, where 1 was directed to take orders.'* 

“ ‘ Much as 1 abominate spirituous liquors, Sir,’ said the serjeant, 

‘ yet, as 1 told you before. Sir, I am sometimes obligated to take them 
^medically’-^and at this instant a little round black face was poked from 
underneath tht hangings of one of the couches, and the mouth uttered. 
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* IX^n you, wharra for tell lie V to the great chagrin of the non-cum- 
muiioned officer. 

•'•*** Hush, Peter,* gently murmured the sweet lips of Miss Herbeit; 

* if you make a noise you must be whipped. Pgor fellow, he has been 

corrected for telling falsehoods, and he is repealing the words that accom* 
panifd the punishment,’ ^ 

‘ There’s no offence, young lady—none in the world,’ exclaimed the 
mortified serjeant; emd then turning to the negro child, who still con¬ 
tinued peeping from under the sofa, he added« ' Come out, my cherub, 
and let’s see you—don’t be afeard.’ • 

** * D—n*you,’ ejaculated the head, and instantly disappeared under 
the couch, when, to my great astonishment, either the same iiead, or its 
exact counterpart, repeated the anathema, as it looked from under a settee 
on the opposite side of the room, and was instantly out of sight. * Minna,* 
said Mrs. Herbert, addressing the female slave, * tell Aunty Sarah to put 
the picaninnies to bed.’ The woman withdrew silently to execute the 
command, or to neglect it, as best suited her own convenience. 

“ ‘ You have heard what Mrs. Herbert says, serjeant,’ uttered I— 

' her slaves are disorderly—you are better acquainted with the negro 
character than myself—will you go with me and try to bring them to 
reason V 

‘ I fear it will be useless, young gentleman/ said Mrs. Herbert, 
‘and much as I feel grateful for the oBer, yet I cannot consent that you 
. should run any risk. Have the coast sljyyes entered the town V 

‘ No, madam,* returned I ; and then 1 briefly related the occurrences 
of the evening, divesting the narrative as much as possible of its horrors, 

‘ My mind is greatly relieved,’ said tke lady ; ‘ but still I fear the 
servants mean miscliief. Unfortunately the Major has been very severe, 
indeed, too severe—yet 1 have always been kind^—* 

* And I am sure, mamma, 1 never injured one of tliem,’ added the 
lovely girl; ‘they cannot intend any harm to us—or if they do. I’m 
certain these gentlemen wiU defendTus.* • 

“ ‘ At Uk} peril of my existence, young lady,' exclaimed I, passionately, 
whilst thelserjeant chimed in, ‘ And I, miss, as long as my life's spared. 
But we wnl see these gentry,* He was preparing.to move off, when 
the rattling report of fire-arms came briskly on the ear, which tlie sen¬ 
tries immediately took up in a continued crack—crack—for several 
minutes. ‘Another alarm !' whispered the serjeant, ‘and from the op¬ 
posite quarter to which it was before. What can this mean V and he 
walked on the balcony in front. 

“ Aunty Sarali entered the room, and a more horrible semblance of 
humanity never met my sight. She called to Peter, Jack, and Daniel, 
and three little black urchins, the eldest not mure than four years old, 
crept from different -hiding places. They were in a state of nudity—as 
naked as they came into the world—and running up to Aunty, demanded 
sugar, which was given to them; and having kissed the hands of Mrs. 
Herbert and her daughter, and given the serjeant another d—n, they 
capered off; but one of them^ almost immediately after, came running 
bafle, and catching hold of Mrs. Herbert by the gown, with childish glee 
exclaimed, ‘ Come he maamnia, see de bonfire.* A blaze of light shot 
up from the back part of the premises, and the ladies screamed. ouK 
‘ Great God I the place is in flames,’ and fainted. • , 

V The serjeant darted from im reconnoitring position, and shouting, 
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* Follow me. Sir,’ ran clown the stairs to the conflagration, 1 was close 
vpon his heels, and witl\put a moment’s hesitation he rushed amongst 
about a dozen negroes, who had assembled in the yard—some with fire-, 
brands in their hands, applying them to the buildings, and the rest with 
muskets, pistols, cutlasses, or whatever weapon they could procure* The 
heavjy sword of the se/jeant crashed deep into the skull of one incendiary, 
who had just applied the flame to the matted roof of the stable, and 
recovering his guard,•in a moment he swept round, and down it descended 
on a second. Mine wa^ a small sword, and 1 was but indifferently 
skilled in its use* A cutlass I snatched from a negro supplied its place ; 
and the first person opposed to me was a ferocibus Ilerculcs-limbed fel¬ 
low, that made me appear like David before Goliath. 1 cut at him, and 
the blow took good efiect upon his breast; but instantly recovering, he 
raised his musket by the muzzle, and I own I expected annihilation, as 
1 stood feebly on the guard. He drew back a few feet, poised the 
weapon, and made a spring; but little black Peter just at the moment, 
with a strength almost incredible for one so young, thrust a stick for¬ 
ward between the giant’s legs, and down he came full length upon his 
face, the'buttof the musket whistling within a few inches of my shoulder. 
To complete his overthrow by a blow from my cutlass, with all the power, 
I could muster, was but the work of a moment, and he lay insensible on 
the ground. 

The negroes at the house were alarmed at the determined manner 
of the assault, which induced the m to suppose we had assistance advan¬ 
cing to support us, and they ran to hide themselves, but when they saw 
we remained unaided, they returned to the work of destruction; and 
several shots were fired from their huts, one of which struck the serjeant, 
who, catching me by the arm, retreated within the house, and up the 
stairs to the brandy bottle, on which he made as bold an attack as he 
had done upon the slaves. In a few minutes we were followed by the 
negroes ; and one of them approached the couch where Miss Herbert 
had fallen, evidently with an evil intention. The serjeant heeded not 
the party that cautiously advanced towards him; for his sworii was reek¬ 
ing with the blood, and hia white trowers were fast changing colour— 
but kept his eye upon the fellow who had destined the lovely girl for his 

E rey. A favourable opportunity oflFered, and away flew the brandy 
ottle with a well-directed aim at the negro’s head, who was not the first 
by many thousands to bend down beneath the potency of ardent spirits. 
A wild yell from the slaves proclaimed the maddened feelings which urged 
them on ; but still fearful of the Serjeant’s prowess, they did npt dare 
come within his reach, when unhappily a pistol-shot was fired which 
stretched him on the floor, exclaiming, ^ I'll pay you back for that yet, 
jf my life's spared.’ 

The fall of the serjeant promised them an easy conquest over me ; 
and I was half disposed to run out upon the balcony and jurlfp over, 
but a sense of cowardice in the action prevented me. 1 had, however, 
shifted my position, and stood by the couch on which Miss Herbert lay, 
determined to defend her whilst life remained. The negroes had thrown 
themselves on the prostrate serjeant to secure or*dispatch him, wiien 
suddenly a party of seamen, with an officer at their head, charged in at 
the door, and the next instant the slaves leaped from the balcony and 
th^ windows, but only to fall into the hands of the jolly tars who were 
stationed belowi • 
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“ * You have had some smart work, Sir,’ said the midshipman (who I 
, Immediately recognised as Charles GordonO, approaching me, and 
looking steadfastly in my flee,—' Eh, how's this—what, turned sotlfrer 
already V ' ° 

“Tile female slaves, with Aunty Sarah taking the lead, promptly 
tendered assistance to the ladies, and raising Mjss Herbert in my nrms, 
I had the satisfaction to see her recover; but, agitated as 1 was, I could 
not refrain from snrtWing at Peter, Jack, and Daniel, who, taking advan¬ 
tage of the confusion, re-entered the room, and having purloined every 
eatable thej; could lay their hands on, once more resumed their hiding- 
places beneath the couches. Poor Peterson was severely wounded, bo 
much so that he was thought to be dead; but an Irish sailor putting thp 
question to him, he feebly answered, ‘ Tanterum quod —I hope my life 
will yet be spared.’ 

“ The ladies were restored to consciousness; and being apprised of 
their safety, expressed their gratitude in the warmest terms. But the 
spectacle before them was sufficient to appal the minds of delicate females. 
The Serjeant lay bleeding profusely from his wounds at one part of the 
room—rthe negro whom he had felled by tiio blow with the bottle was 
extended in another part, and a pool of dark thick blood was spreading 
itself round his head ; the glasses from the sideboard had been smashed 
in the alfray ; and crimson stains upon the floor showed that the ne¬ 
groes must have been severely hurt. Thinking that the night air would 
. be refreshing to Mrs. Herbert and lidv-daugliler, and desirous of with¬ 
drawing them from the scene, I proposed that they should walk out 
upon the balcony.* This they readily complied with, as much to thank 
their gallant deliverers as for the purposes I have mentioned, 

“ The flames from the negro houses and out-buildings shed a bright 
and vivid light upon all surrounding objects. Some of tlie seamen were 
,moving about, busily engaged in endeavours to extinguish the firo— 
others were securing the prisoners-^wliilst a third party, amongst wliicli 
were several officers of the police, Jiad exeCuted summary vengeance on 
those wl^ appeared to be dangerously wounded ; and almost the first 
thing thaj met our sight, on entering the balcony, was the body of a 
negro, in the last convulsive agony, suspended from the arm of a tree— 
his face, distorted by progressing strangulation, was uncovered—the 
blood from a deep cut in the head was streaming down the cheeks—the 
eye-balls protruded, and seemed starting from their sockets—the legs 
were untied, and drawn up in the .closing anguish of the death-throes, 
and every limb was quivering. They were preparing to do the same 
office upon a second, but the shrieks of the ladies prevented its proceed¬ 
ing ; and at my request, backed by the command of Charles Gordon, the 
execution was stayed. 

“ One thing had'struck me as peculiarly strange—that the negroes at 
Major Herbert’s should make so desperate an attempt without the pros¬ 
pect of support; but on Iqpking around, and observing numerous firfes 
kindled in almost every part of the town, I became convinced that a 
simultaneous rising of the slaves had taken place, under the expectation 
that the discharges ^f musketry were by their friends making an attack, 
for it came from the direction by which it was supposed they would 
enter. And indeed this was precisely the case. The domestic negroes 
had made beacons of their houses, &nd then rushed Ihto the streets, aud 
•U. S, JouEN, No. 99, Fax, 183r. ^ Q 
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in tumultuous disorder tried to form a junction with the supposed ad¬ 
vancing column: numbers of lives were sqjrificed—many were hung • 
upon the trees; some gut clear off, but met with no friends to join 
themselves to, and after* wandering in danger and distress for two or 
tliree days, returned quietly to their homes. The alarm was false-r-no 
enenfy was at handhut the destruction caused by the fires was im¬ 
mense, as in several ijistances they communicated with the stores, and 
both buildings and stock were burnt to the ground ; whilst the loss of 
property in negroes wa# equally great^—government only paying for 
those who sufiered by the sentence ot the law. The dist&rhance was 
quelled in about three hours; but had the coast slaves really been at 
hand, and ready to co-operate with those of the town, such was the con¬ 
sternation occasioned by the fires, that it would have been a most diffi¬ 
cult task to have defended the place, 

“ The Serjeant was not in a fit condition to be removed; Mrs. Herbert 
therefore had him conveyed to a comfortable apartment, where I left him ; 
and having taken a glass of wine, and my leave of the ladies, I accom¬ 
panied Charles Gordon^s party, under the guidance of one of the police, 
to the government-house. 

Never was poor wearied creature more delighted to find rest than I, 
when stretched in a comfortable bed in a neat apartment; the mosquito- 
curtains carefully closed around me by Sam, a young negro, who had 
received especial directions from Sir Edward's butler to undertake the 
management of my afi'airs^^thaTis, to receive my orders and follow his 
own will; to wear the clothes given liim to take care of; to see that 
every body acted honestly by me, so that he should be llie better able to 
cheat me himself. 

** I had certainly enjoyed as pretty an introduction into public life as 
the most active mind could desire. I liad been only a few hours in the 
colony, and yet many a person’s life might be spared (as the serjeaut 
would say) llnough a long^scries of years, and not meet with such 
strange adventures. I blcjjt heavily,* but my repose Wifs disturbed by 
dreams of the most horrible description: condemned criminals were 
dancing on the gallows like the harlequin of children when pA'lled by a 
string—headless trunks and biood-besmeared heads were rolling over 
me—I felt the claws of thousandsof land-crabs nipping and ]iiercingniy 
flesh. Suddenly there was a yelling noise in my ears, like the screeching 
of owls: I awoke, and found my eyelids prodigiously swelled and smart¬ 
ing with pain, great itching and irritation on various parts of my skin, 
and the bugle-drone of several gnats sounding round my face. In my 
diaijuietude I had displaced the mosquito-curtains, and I was beset by a 
legion of imps, all madly eager to banquet on rich English blood. It 
was not yet daylight; I was wholly unacquainted with the geography of 
the house; but to lay still and be secretly consumed was worse than 
standing in fair fight against an open foe: I jumped out of bed, and 
Went to the window; but tlie rascals had l^ted my ^ claret,' and were 
^ot to be so easily deprived of the treat—nay, it seemed as if they had 
invoked every mosquito in the colony, for the noise they made resemh^ed 
the continued blast ^ a distant trumpet. It was no use my moving 
about—it was equally useless my standing still; they seemed deter¬ 
mined to drain me^of the current of^life, and leave my carcase as dry as 
a chip. Some one” was snoring outside the door; 1 called put, but Uiey 
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Still snored on, regardless of mosquitoes. 1,shouted ' Sam!’ but no 
* l^am answered or appeared. I opened tlie door, and stumbled over the 
sleeper, who roared, out, ‘Fire! Murder! H^^ngmans! Tievesl’and 
was instantly joined by a chorus of half-a-dozen more voices bawling 
and*shrieking. All was pitchy dark; but I could make out by the 
noise that the negroes were rolling and tunnbling over each other, and 
dealing out a profu^on of blows promiscuously, with all the pugnacity 
of Irishmen at a fair. At length there was {he glimmering of an ap¬ 
proaching light, and not willing to be considered as tha author of all the 
disturbance^ 1 slipped back quietly into my room, and at a convenient 
opportunity re-opened the'door. There were the frightened blacks in 
the lobby; some on tlieir hands and knees, others squatting on their 
hams, and looking most ruefully; but none could give any account as to 
the origin of the affray. Fortunately for me Sam was of the number, 
and calling him by name, he soon put my bed in proper trim, ejected 
the mosquitoes, and, excepting the irritation of the bites already re- 
ceiveil, 1 slept pretty soundly till daylight, when Sam awoke me, as he 
said, to bathe. Throwing a loose flannel dress around me, I descended, 
under Ifis guidance, to the bathing-room, and felt greatly refreshed by a 
shower bath. On returning to my room a basin of warm coffee, excel¬ 
lently made, was brought to me, which I drank whilst dressing. 

“ ‘ Do }ou know the cause of the alarm last night?* inquired I of 
Sam, as he very handily arranged iny clothes. 

“ * Larm, Saar,* returned lie—‘ why denT niggers tink he Jumbeo 
sal hab ’em, and when dey grab one anoder dey tink for fight Jumbee.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, that was in the lobby—but I m^an the alarm when the guns 
fired/ explained I, ‘ when the fires blazed up and the troops turned out.* 
“ ‘ Ha, dat good joke, Saar !* ejaculated Sam, showing his white 
teeth, as he grinned witli mirth—‘ dat bery good joke, Saar/ 

• “ ‘ Joke, Sam,* said I in a tone of reproach—‘ it was a very dreadfut 
joke in its application to sec so maily fellow-creatures killed/ 

“ ‘ Oil, dey only nigger, Saar/ i*eturned Sam carelessly, and to iny 
surprise ; %ut there was a certain expression in his manner tliat told a 
different tile, 

“ * But what was this joke that you seem to think so good ?* inquired 
I, assuming a solemn dejiortment and voice. 

“ ‘ Well, Massa, you Jiearee me peak den/ replied Sam more seri¬ 
ously, but still with a comic countenance—‘ me tell you ting or lwo> 
and Massa larn someting from pool: nigger, spose hhn please. De Go- 
bernor say, “ Sam, you take care for your massa—tell him ebery pomeut 
for make him sabby de colloly, and mind 'em no go for play wi’ nigger 
girl—hearee and den me say, “ Ees, Massa Gobernor, me do afi for 
destruct ’em in my power/' and so, Saar, you please you be collar 
for me.’ 

** I knew the fellow lied; but lie uttered it with such matchless im¬ 
pudence,’that I could not for the life of me contradict him. ‘ Agreed, 
Sam,’ said 1; * you shall instruct me in all colonial matters, and I will 
beiyour scholar ; but now for your joke/ 

u 9 ■\VeiJ, Massa/ returned he, evidently much gratified by my seem¬ 
ing condescension and humility, ‘ de malicious be what 'em call ppsted 
on de canal* baank ■ ■ ■ * • 

“ ♦ The malicious, Sam ?* said I inquiringly—* who do you mean by 

• Q 2 
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the malicious ?—tlie rebels ? I did not think they had been so near the 
town: the nlarm, then, was not a false one/ 

‘ Tan, Massa, tan/ remonstrated the black, laying down the coat 
be had just taken up, arid placing himself before me—* me no mean de 
rebel nigger, but de malicious for de cololly—de buckra sodger/ r 
“ ‘"Of ay—now I ifndestand/ uttered I—‘ the colonial militia/ 

Yes, Saar, dat ri^ht,* assented Sam, perfectly self-satisfied—‘ de 
malicious for dc cololl>\ Well, Saar, dey take de place along dc canal 
baank—some near de bridge, and some near to Misser Bentley boiling- 
house/ " • 

** * Boiling-house, Sam—what^s a boiling-house?'inquired 1, as he 
handed me my scarlet Jacket, 

‘ Massa neber sabby wha he call boiling-house?’ said the negro, 
somewhat contemptuously; ‘ why he Massa Bentley boiling-house where 
he boil de cane-juice for make de sugur and de sopey/ 

“ ‘ Very good, Sam, now I comprehend,* rejoined J, witii as much 
complacency as possible. ‘ You know I am but young in the West 
Indies, and you must make allowance for my inexperience/’ 

“ ‘ Well, Saar/ continued he, ‘ dey all down atop o* de canal'baank, 
and when a dark come dey post ’em centipee/ 

“ * There Tm at fault again/ said I, breaking in upon liis narrative— 
' What do you mean, Sam, by posting a centipede ?’ 

“ • Ky, Massa, you too quizative for we,’ remonstrated the negro 
somewhat peevishly—‘ post a centipee mean put a sodger wid he musket 
for guard/ 

• Oh! a sentry, you intended to say,* rejoined I, as I caught at Ins 
explanation, ‘ or, as it is also termed, a sentinel/ 

“ ‘ Spose Massa please/ assented Sam, a little humbled by his bad 
English. ‘ Well, Saar, dey take a Misser Chitwig and post him for 
centipee-* 

“ ‘ Sentry, Sam, sentry/ exclaimed I, once more stopping his state¬ 
ment, as I was really aniusetf by his manner and the drollery of his atti- 
tuder> when arrested in the progress of his discourse. 

“ ‘ Chough wliarra for you interromp de tory, Saar/ said Je angrily, 
and tlirowing liimself into a tragic position—* centipee or toder ting all 
self same in he end/ 

“ ‘ Don’t be cross, Sam,’ remonstrated I soothingly- * You know 
you are appointed to instruct me, and by way of set'Off I shall consider 
it a duty to do my best to teach you/ 

“ ‘ Many tankee, Saar/ replied the poor fellow, softened into grati¬ 
tude : ‘ you good massa for we—only tan litllee bit you please, and let 
a me peak.—Well, Saar, Misser Chitwig’ (this man’s name I after- 
wai4s found to be Chadwick) ^ he centipee ober de toder side ob de 
canal on de baank, and Misser Bumstir’ (Bannister) ‘ tan centipee ober 
toder side ob de bridge foot, and dey walk for meet one anoder, and 
den dey turn ’em right about for baack-side behind, and go away again. 
Well, dey walk and dey walk in darra way for some time, till Misser 
Chitwig peakee Misser Bumster^ Ky, you neber not hear de noise 
down by de dam brink ? ” and den dey top for hearee, and den de noise 
come along de dam, and den be quiet again. ‘‘ Who go dere ?” cry a 
MUser Bumstir, and neber nobody peak—Who go dere?” cry a Misser 
Chitwig, and all a tinie again nobody neber peak, Yer hab no tongue 
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for tella we,*’ say Misser Bumstir, but spose you no peak we fire for 
, true and den de noise look like groan and ‘plash in a wh'arrar make 
'em link he try for go away. But no^ de noise come along de dam 
bottom, and Misser Chitvvig point him gun, ancPcry, “ Peak, or fire for 
and de gun go bang, and de noise creech out like fun^ and 
down he go plash in a wharrar, and You pop*him darra time,” cry 
Misser Bumslir, Well, Saar, de gun bang wake de oder ceniipee all 
along de line, and (fe malicious jump a top o* dem legs, and tan upon 
*em arms, and all de sodgers from a barrack and de rn^n-o’-\var buckni 
turn out foiatink de niggers come ; and de niggers in de town—d—n 
black rascal—burn de house for ’em massa, and run to d.e bush. Massa 
see some ob ’em—No?’ added he. inquiringly. 

** ‘ Yes, Sam, I did see some of them,’ answered I, shuddering as f 
called to mind the occurrences of the preceding night, and thought upon 
the perils to vvliich that lovely being, Miss Herbert, was exposed. Why 
is it that beauty makes so powerful an impression on the human heart ? 

‘ I did see some of them, Sam ; and a melancholy sight it was. But 
go on, boy ; wliat was it caused the uproar V 

“ ^ Wharra you tink, Saar?’ rejoined Sam, by putting another ques¬ 
tion, archly. ‘ Why, Saar, when dey go wid de light to Missa Bumstir 
and Missa Chitwig, dey find—ky, Massa,’ added he, mysteriously, 

‘ wharra you tink dey find in de canal? Nigger—eh V 

“ ‘ It would be impossible for ire to tell, Sam,’ answered I, carc- 
• lessly, though I felt greatly interested in lire denouement, imagining 
some horrible catastrophe ; ' I cannot even conjecture ; perhaps it was 
some spy from the revolters, or perhaps a slave trying to double upon 
liiem and escape.’ 

“ ‘ Double him Caj^e!—no Massa,' said the negro, mournfully, and 
shaking his head in a solemn manner,—‘ no, Massa, you wrong dat 
tjme/ 

“ ‘ AVell, what was it, Sam V urged I, impatiently, as my curiosity 
burst the bounds of control; ‘ why4hc devil can't you tell me at once; 
somclliing^j|haslly, no doubt, from what I myself witnessed.’ 

“ ‘ GasF^^ly, Massa!—gashly, indeed/ continued Sam, in the same 
melancholy tone ; ‘ when dey bring de light, and —he paused as if 
shaken by some terrific vision, and then, gaining more composure, 
added—* Massa no angry for we?’ 

“ ‘ no, Sarn, I am not angry— 1 never will be angry—if you will 
cease to tantalize me,’ said 1, almost overcome by the poor fellow’s 
seeming humanity at the fate of one, or perhaps more, of his unfortu¬ 
nate brethren; ‘ but do not be grieved, Sam—it is wrong to break the 
law, and if they died they were the cause of their own untimely end.’ 

‘ Massa good for we/ rejoined he, archly, and sensible he Iiad 
gained iiis point, ‘’Well, Saar, when dey bring de light’—and he 
threw himself into a Kean-like altitude—‘ when dey bring de light dey 
nober find.not noting but de maamma pig for Missa Bentley roll in a 
wharrer, where a ball make him dance till he go dead/ and the rogue 
showed his white teeth, and grinned with delight as he watched the 
--ehanges of my countenance, ‘ 

“ 1 was certainly vexed at the artfulness of the }oung negro, but he 
had so wrought upon my feelings that I could not well be apgry, amd 
the ingenuity he had displayed- in entrapping me into false sensibility 
did him credit. ‘ And so all this ui)roar was about an old^ow,' said I, 
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affectiag perfect composure; ‘ for I suppose lhat is wliat you mean by 
a mamma pig.’ 

‘ Yes, Massa, yes,—*you bery cleber for guess,’ replied he, in the 
most insinuating manlier; * de maamtna for de piccaninny pig; and 
ebery body laaf to tink em brave centipee fire de gun and kill de Ii|ia6a 
Bentley maamma pi|.’* 

* And the sow was shot, Sam Y said I i ' and the reports alarmed 
the other sentries, and they fired, and ’- 

But darra iv>t de beSt, Massa/ cried Sam, laughing, and interrupt¬ 
ing me in what 1 was going to add; * de centipee fire ’em ball right 
along de canal, and when dey arterwards go upon de road behind de 
bridge, dey pick up one dead nigger, and one nigger bleed too much— 
and dem niggers hab little gun and cutlass, and de cockegg in ’em 
hats *- 


“ * A cock’s egg in their hat, Sam!—what’s a cock’s egg?—and what 
could they have such a thing in their hat for?’ inquired I, doubtingly; 
‘ perhaps it was intended for some charm V 
“ ‘ No, Massa, neber,’ replied he ; ‘ but cockegg like whar a Massa 
Gobernor wear in him cock-hat.* I shook my head. * Ky, you no 
sabby,—cockegg like a dis’—and he pointed to the cockade in his own 
hat as denoting an officer’s servant—‘ wharra you call em dis ? Cock¬ 
egg—No T 

“ * Cockade, Sam,’ answered I, laughing at the drollery of his mis¬ 
take. 


** * Well, ’em cockegg/ continued he; * and dey hot hab a cockegg 
in him bat; and when dey J^ring de wounded nigger to Massa Wray, 
he say dey come for spy ; and de wounded nigger aax for Massa Phdij) 
Augustus peak to him make de rise for ’em vaulters in do town, and 
den he go dead. Ky, he Missa Chitwig and Missa Bumstcr hab plenty 
money for pay Missa Bentley for maamma pig.’ 

“ I was now fully dressed ; and Sam, after applying the brush, and 
surveying me carefully all round, ran and pushed open the windows, and 
then in a commanding manner called out to some one belov —‘ Boy— 
hearee—bring de Massa horse for we, and tan at door til> he come.’ 
Then turning to me—‘ M/issa Gobernor no ready yet—so plenty time 
for go.' 

Trusting to Sam’s directions, 1 soon afterwards descended to tlie 
court, where I found several officers, mounted, waiting for his Excellency 
to take his morning ride. The little animal that had been appropriated 
for my use was promptly brought, and whilst Sam (who had put on a 
smart livery) held the bridle, I speedily took my seat in the saddle, and 
joined the others. Several of tiffs officers complimented me on the share 
1 had taken in the defence of Mrs. Herbert, which I found was generally 
known; but one, a remarkably handsome man, rode to my side, and 
with much emotion shook me by the hand—it was Major Herbert. He 
- was about to address me, but Sir Edward appearing at that moment, 
silence prevailed, and every hat was raised. His Excellency looked 
round upon the assembled me an approving smile and^nod, 

and in a few minutes afterward the cavalcade wheeled out at the gateb 
on to the main road.” 
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THE KAFFIR WAR. . 

No. IV. 

While the troops were employed in the field, as recorded in the last 
Nuiftber, the departments in Graham’s Town weranot idle. The posts 
were all well supplied with provisiuna and ammunition; the clothing'for 
the Hottentots was finished; and the preparations for carrying hostilities 
into the heart of the enemy's country were nearly completed. 

In order Jo prevent the Kaffirs (who had been so dbmpletely driven 
from their strongholds on the left bank of the Fish River) from return¬ 
ing, the corps under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Somerset was 
ordered to occupy the line of country extending from Kaffir Drift* 
(where his head-quarters Iiad been during the late operations) to the 
Breakfast Vley Hill, which overhangs the Keiskamma, at a distance of 
about twelve miles from Fort Willshire, to which place a strong burgher 
force had been sent, for the purpose of keeping open the communica¬ 
tion, by frequently patrolling. The enemy were now rapidly retreating in 
every djrcction, as they had completely stripped the country of all the 
cattle; and, also, they found that the colonists, having now collected, 
weie too powerful for them; and numerous straggling parties of them 
were cut off by the patrols. Towards the north, however, they continued 
in force; and on tiie 19th of February, Captain Armstrong, who coin- 
. manded a most important post in the Hottentot settlement at Kat 
River,t had a very sharp engagement with a considerable body of them, 
in which he repulsed them with considerable loss ; killing above eiglity 
on the spot i J while the Somerset boers,*who from childhood are ac¬ 
customed to the savages and their mode of warfare, harassed them con¬ 
tinually in the neighbourhood of tlie Winterberg, 

About the latter end of February tlio invading force was declared 
nearly in a stale of readiness to take the field. The Cape Corps liad 
been augmented to six troops; the coinmarrd of which was given to the 
two senior^ijieutenantB (Ross and Warden) of that corps, and Lieut. 
Forbes, 75.h Regiment; while the irregular Hottentots were formed 
into two Battalions, nominated the first and second Battalions of 
Provisional Colonial Infantry,*'officered by gentlemen on half-pay, who 
Ixad emigrated to the colony m 1820, and who had been active partisans 
in the commencement of the war ; but principally by the sons of settlers 
and tradesmen, who, having lost all their property, were reduced to the 
utmost want. The first was commanded by an old officer, Mr. Bagot, 
(formerly a Captain in the 47th), the second by Mr. Stoekenstrom. To 
both of these gentlemen was given the rank of Major, and all their 
officers, while acting with the regular troops, were to take rank as the 
junior of their degree. 

It now becoming necessary, prior to the advance, to recruit the horses 
of the Cape Corps, which, from hard work, and scarcity of pasturage 
in the neighbourhood of Graham’s Town, were very much reduced, 
the Deputy Quartermaster-General (Colonel Smith) proceeded, by 
Jiis Excellency’s order, to Fort Willsliii®, to fix on a desirable situation 
for a camp of assembly, as, on the banks of the Keiskamma, the grass 

♦ Kaffir Drift is the nearest post to the seu on the Fish Kive«. 

f Tambookio Vley, now called Fort Armstrong. 

J .These were afterwards discovered to be Hintza's Kaffirs. ^ 
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is luxuriant and nourishing, A most desirable site was acctnrdingly 
selected^ &nd which proved to be the very ground on which the Chief 
Macoma, with whom we were now at war, had his kraal,* in 1884, 

Jn about anotlier Kveek a portion” of the troops were put in 
motion, Captain Halifax, 75th Begiment, marching to Fort Will- 
shire, to relieve Capfaia Jervis, 72nd Regiment, who was to take up 
the ground of the new catnp. On Colonel Smith's arrival with Cap¬ 
tain Halifax, at Fort Willshire, he found that CaptSin Jervis was absent 
on patrol, who, pn his return, reported that the enemy had re-entered 
the Fish River bush in force; that he had partially brought them to 
action, but owing to the density of the bush, and the impracticability of 
the ground for a mounted force, of which his patrol entirely consisted, 
he was not able to hiilict any very severe loss on them; their number 
he computed at between 300 and 400 men, well armed with muskets. 
Colonel Smith immediately resolved on attacking them ; and marched, 
as soon as his horses liad been fed, to Breakfast Vley Hill, with about 
a hundred of the Albany boers—(having previously dispatched orders 
to Field Commandant Nadcmayer, who was stationed on the Guanga, 
to join him with part of his force, and to dispose of the rest so as best 
to co-operate in the proposed attack)—while Captain Jervis was to fol¬ 
low in the evening with his company. During the march a mounted 
force of the enemy was observed in the Kloofs about four miles distant, 
and there was every appearance of their being in force in the bush. 
Having arrived at Breakfast Vley, the Colonel, with a few men, rode 
on to meet Mr. Nademayer ; but much to his disappointment and 
mortification, instead of finding him, he fell in with 100 of the Graaf 
R-inet boers, on their march to Commatrey's Drift, who reported that, 
in consequence of orders from Lieut.-Coloncl Somerset, the camp on 
the Guanga had been broken up, and the Field Commandant, with all 
his forces (excepting these), had retreated beyond the Fish River, owing 
to a spirited attack made by the enemy a day or two previous, on a 
party of the Port Elizabeth^ Volunteers, stationed at Trompeter’s Drift, 
who had hastily abandoned their post, with severe loss. 

Tlie consequence of this mortifying intelligence was, not only that 
300 men found thefnsclves in a pleasing state of hunger, without any 
prospect of being able to satisfy the said cravings, and the certainty of 
being obliged to endure them for the next twenty-four hours, as, trust¬ 
ing to the Commissariat which the Field Commandant was to have 
moved along with him, the troops, had not carried any rations; but, 
what was still more serious. Colonel Smith found himself in a position 
of extreme difficulty, as he had not men enough to eflfectually scour the 
bush, or even to give the enemy that signal defeat which he otherwise 
would have done, as he had proved by his late operations in the same 
ground; and he naturally conceived that, as they "had returned so soon 
after their late repulse, tney would obstinately maintain their position. 

However, nothing daunted by difficulties or dangers (be it remem- 
Jjered that there were only seventy JBritish soldiers with him—the rest 
were boers, on whom no dependence can be placed), he determined to 
do his utmost, and Captain Jervis having arrived during the night, 
received orders to march at three o’clock a. m. into the Kloofs, to co¬ 
operate with a party on his right, and to scour the bush up to the reserve 
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under the Colonel in person. This service was most efleclually per- 
, formed, and at twelve o’clock at noon the different parlies assembled * 
but, finding that the main force of the enemy had abandoned this posi¬ 
tion, leaving only a few stragglers, some of whom were shot,—and 
having reason to believe that they came from the Amatala Mountains, 
the principal stronghold of Macoina and T’Galie^ Colonel Smith came 
to the determination of crossing the Keiskamma, and making an inroad 
into the enemy’s country. 

At two o’clock the next morning (March 10th)—a waggon with 
provisions having arrived during the night—the troops marched, and at 
dawn arrived at the Keiskamma, which was crossed at a deep and diffi¬ 
cult bridle ford called the Zalasi. The country on the other side was 
most beautiful, green, and fertile—warm secluded valleys—appearing 
much better suited to the pursuits of the landscape-painter or poet than 
to those in which we were now employed. Really, so much does the 
face of the country alter on the left of tlie Keiskamma, that it did not 
require any great stretch of imagination to fancy oneself removed to a 
different clime« AH nature*appeared riant ; and, as we marched along, 
few, I^ni sure, thought of war—when, suddenly, the appearance of 
smoke at a distance afforded a certain proof of the enemy being near, 
and reminded us of the purposes for which we were thus early abroad. 

Leaving the infantry behind, the cavalry made a detour, and after 
a gallop of three miles came upon a small Kaffir village. The 
• few inhabitants were evidently taken by surprise, and made but slight 
resistance. Some were shot, but llie greater part escaped into the 
neighbouring thickets. Here, after much difficulty, an old woman was 
taken prisoner. I say difficulty, as the oM beldame ran so fast that she 
gave two mounted men a chase of nearly 400 yards, and had almost 
effected her escape into the bush. From her we learned that the ])arly 
. of the enemy we had been in pursuit of had not passed above tiiree 
hours on their return to the Amatola Mountains. She described them 
as amounting to about 300 men. Having got all the inforfhation we 
could frowi her, we supplied her liberally with biscuit from our havre- 
sacks, and let her go. Wc then proceeded on our route for Fort Will- 
shire, much to the joy of most of us, as the troops, having beeti march¬ 
ing above eight hours, after a severe day's work, it would have been 
useless to have attempted further pursuit. At four o’clock p. m, wc 
arrived at Fort Willshire, after having marched above sixty miles in 
thirty-six hours, and crossed the Keiskamma twice in this day’s march. 

Although in these two days’ operations the enemy had suffered but 
slightly, yet it gave him another proof of the vigilance and activity of 
British troops, and showed him that it was vain fur him to expect to 
enjoy his plunder in peace, or to escape unpunished after the atrocities 
he had committed.« 

Above 1200 huts were burned. Tins was absolutely necessary to 
enable us to carry on our military operations, and also for self-defence, 
«a8, Jby fhus destroying their dwellings, the enemy were forced to con¬ 
centrate, and thereby afford a more tangible opponent, and consequently • 
aft easier victory, whilst, if left uninjured, they not only would have 
afforded the savages sheilcr and concealment, but have enabled them so 
to scatter themselves over the country aa to baffle all our attempts.^ On 
our return to Willshire wc were informed that •Field Commandant ’ 
I^a^emayer had been attacked by the enemy on the same day on which 
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wa were employed in the Fish*River bush, and that he bed repulsed them 
with SBiicfa. wQulty, It appears that the Field Commandant being out« 
on paWot with forty boers, observed the amor (track) of the enemy 
caroa^g the road through the Trompetor's Foorts, about twenty miles 
fipom the part of the bush we were in, Not supposing them to be in 
fereet be followed tham into the Kloofs, and suddenly, in the most 
mtricate part of the pdtb, found himself amidst 300 or 400 savages. 
The boePB, who, altnoi^gh excellent shots* are oaeful only on the 
plain, or where their numbers insure them an easy victory, as they 
nave an innate dislike for close fighting, or, indeed, to uny danger 
when they can avoid it, fell back, firing at random; but their leader, 
Mr. Nademayer, who is an intrepid man, throwing his hat on the 
ground, and threatening to shoot the first man who flinched, inspired 
them with some confidence; in fact, they proved the truth of the adage 
<< Necessity makes cOwards brave for seeing their retreat cut off, and 
a numerous and well*armed enemy around them, who were moreover 
flushed with their recent success at Trompeter's Drift, nothing remained 
but to find out who was the strongest. After a desperate and protracted 
struggle—in which they were often so closely mingled that the boers 
were unable to use their long guns—the Kaffirs gave way, with severe 
loss, but not unrevenged, ap, out of forty boers, seven were killed on 
the spot, eight wounded (one mortally), and six missing, all of whom 
may be reckoned amongst the killed, as the savage never spared any 
who fell into his hands. 

On the 16th of March, every necessary arrangement having been 
completed, the troops intended for the invading force were put in motion 
for the ditierent camps of assembly on the line of the Keiskamma; and 
before 1 proceed further 1 had better mention the distribution of the 
troops composing the army assembling to enter the enemy's country. 

The let Division, with which were the head-quarters of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, was assembled upon the right bank of the Keiskamma, 
about sevbn miles to the north of fort WilUhire. It was commanded 
by Lieut.-Colonel Peddie, of the 7^nd Regiment, and composed as 
followsTwo guns, Royal Artillery; detachment of Cape Mounted 
Rifles; 70nd Highlanders; 1st Provisional Battalion; Sw'ellendam 
Burghers: amounting to 1250 men. 

The 2nd Division, commanded by Lieut.*Colonel Somerset, was 
encamped on the Guanga, near to Eno’s old kraal, which had been 
destroyed by Major Cox in January. It consisted entirely of cavalry, 
as followsHead-quarters Cape Mounted Rifles; George Burgher 
Force; Kitenhage ditto ; Albany ditto ; and two guns, Royal ArtiK 
lery: amounting to 700 men. ^ 

The 3rd Division, commanded by Major Cox, of the 75th Regiment, 
had assembled at Fort Beaufort, and moved upon She Black Drifi on 
the Ghumie River. Zt consisted of two guns, Royal Artillery; detach¬ 
ment of Cape Mounted Rifles; 2nd Provisional Battalion; detachment 
orSwellendam boers; Beaufort Burghers; Kat River Hottentots;* 
amounting to 700 men. 

The 4th Division, commanded by old Field Commandant Van Wyh, « 
consisted entirely of the Somerset Burghers, who had already been in 
the field three months, and were now encamped on the Klip Fiaats 
' River, near 8hiloh,>^ a Moravian station, to the north of the Winterberg 
Mountain. The whole of these troops amounted to 8200 men, w^ile 
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2000 were left under Lieut.-Colonel England to protect the line of the 
, Keiskamma and Fish Rivers, and provide for«the safety of the colony 
during the absence of the Commander-in-Chief. 

On the 25th of March, while we were anxiously waiting the arrival 
of ^he ComiAander-in»Chief in camp. Field Commandant Rademeyer 
Imported that the friendly Chief Pato had assured him that the hostile 
tribes were resolved to make a fresh attemj)t to* occupy the Fish-River 
bush, and that thehr intention was to attack him. In consec^uence of 
this intelligence, Colpnel Smith resolved to make such a diversion in the 
enemy's own country would probably deter hijn from making the 
attempt. Accordingly, at three o'clock a. m. on the 26th, he marched 
with 300 boers, 30 Cape Mounted Rifles, and 20 of the corps of guides, 
and crossing the Keiskamma at the ford below Fort Willshire, directed 
his march towards the wooded kloofs of the Umdezzin, a low chain of 
mountains branching from the Tabendada, which, from their being 
thickly covered with bush, ^nd joining with the most inaccessible parts 
of the bhnks of the Keiskamma, were a favourite resort of the Kaffirs, 
as tliey afforded every facility for getting the cattle, stolen from the 
colony into tlie hearts of the mountains, and thus baffling all fiursuit. 
The object of the Colonel for marching in this direction was to 
enable him to cut off the enemy on their advance from the Amaiola, in 
case the Cluef Pato's intelligence was correct; and if not, he wished to 
reconnoitre this ground, in which the enemy were said to be in force. 

The night, or rather morning, was dark and rainy ; but at nine 
o’clock A. M. we arrived at these dense and wooded ravines, which 
certainly presented a most desirable conreiilmcnt for the savage. Ob¬ 
serving some cattle grazing, and being IvelJ aware that “wherever you 
see a cow, a Kaffir cannot be far distant," the Colonel directed 200 
boers to enter the bush on the left, 100 on the right, whilst he pushed 
,on in the centre. In a few moments we found that the enemy was in 
great numbers; however, not willing to make much resistance, owing 
perhaps to having no fire-arms ,amongA them, and partly to tbuir 
being taken by surprise. About 12 o’clock we all assembled, and found 
ourselve^ in possession of above 1500 head of fine cattle, which was 
considered a most excellent prize, considering that the number of men 
was not proportioned to the extent of country in which they Jiad to act. 
Rain was now pouring in torrents, and no one but those who have been 
in hot climates can conceive the deluges that sometimes fall. The soil 
throughout the frontier, being for^tlie most part a species of clay, be¬ 
comes, after a shower, so slippery as to render it dangerous, if not 
impossible, to ride ; and as the enemy were assembling all round ua, it 
became necessary to commence driving the cattle, which, of all tasks, 
is the most laborious and troublesome. . 

We arrived at Ibrt Willshire at eight o’clock at night, where we gave 
the cattle over to Captain Halifax for his solace and amusement, whilst 
we retraced our steps to the camp, where we arrived in an hour, havii^ 
marched fifty-six miles, and captured and driven 1500 head of cattle, in 
eighteen hours, and that under every possible disadvantage. Our loss * 
was trifling, and so was that of the enemy, as they scarcely dared to 
venture within shot. 

The Cape, ANCtfNT. 
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MfiMOinS’ OF general'and flag-officebs-recently deceased, ' 

Fisld-Marshal the Right Hon. Sir Samuel Hulsb, G.C.H, 

An anxiety has been expressed so generally for the appearance Qf an 
early memoir on the subject of the above distinguished officer, that we arc 
induced to put together such materials as we have been able to collect, from 
an authentic source, without precluding ourselves fronf any future opportu¬ 
nity of presenting our military readers with a more complete and carefully- 
arranged biography of an officer to whom such a distfhetion is so eminently 
due, not only from his having attained to the highest grade in'our Service, 
but from his having been unremittingly engaged in discharging the duties 
belonging to every rank in that Service during a period longer than has 
occurred in any other instance of which we are aware. 

Sir Samuel Hulse was seventy-five years in actual service; and it is a 
further remarkable fact that every gradation of rank^ from Ensign to full 
Colonel, was obtained by him in the regiment in which he began his career. 
When to these facts it is added, that during*the long period to which we 
have alluded there never was an officer who was known so universally (o 
win, and so invariably to maintain, the attachment and respect of every 
rank, flPom the highest to the lowest, with which he was brought irfto con¬ 
tact, there can be no doubt of the importance, as well to the United Service 
as to the public in general, that an adequate record of such a character 
should be preserved. 

Sir Samuel Hulse was a younger son of Sir Edward Hnlse of Breamon 
House, Hants, the second baronet of that name ; he was consequently bro¬ 
ther to Sir Edward Hulse, the third baronet, and uncle of Sir Charles 
Hulse, who at present bears that title. He was born March 27, 1746, and 
after the usual course of education at Eton he obtained his commission as 
Ensign in the 1st Regiment ofGuavds on the 17th December, 1761. One 
of the first acts of his regimental duty was carrying the colours of his regi¬ 
ment at the coronation of King George 111. He obtained his commission as 
Lieutenant in the same regiment in August 1769, and a Company, with the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, in 1776. His commission as Lieutenant-Colonel 
is dated in 1780, and that of ^olonel in 1782, He attained to the rank of 
Major-General in December, 1793, and was appointed to tlic Colonelcy of 
the 56th Regiment in May, 1795. His commission as Licutenafit-General 
is dated January 1st, 1798, and that of full General, September *451h, J803. 
In 1806 he was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of the Royal Hospital, 
Chelsea: and in 1820 he succeeded the late Sir David Dundas as Governor. 
The latter appointment, as is well known, he held till his death, together 
with the Colonelcy of the 62nd Regiment, to which he had been moved in 
1810. In 1830 he was promoted to the rank of Field-Marshal, as a signal 
and special mark of confidence and' favour on the part of his present 
Majesty. 

We cannot at present enter into the details of the services in fhe field, 
as well as of the general professional duties of the late Governor. We 
may observe, however, that the foreign service in which he took a part was 
confined to the early periods of the late war; and we may merely mention 
here that he bore a highly distinguished part as commanding a division 
in the campaigns of 1794 and 5 in Flanders and Holland, and in the sub¬ 
sequent expedition to the Hclder. The only additional fact of his military 
services which we shall here notice is that of his command of a district in 
Ireland during the unfortunate rebellion of 1798. There are many indivi¬ 
duals still living who can give the strongest testimony to the beneficial 
results which were produced by the due application of measures of concili¬ 
ation, united with firmness, by which his conduct under the most delicate 
and difficult circumstances was so peculiarly distinguished. 
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In addition to the military appointments held by the subject of our 
.memoir, it is well known that he was also intrusted with vatious civil 
offices, especially in the personal establishment of his Majesty George IV., 
both before and after he came to the throne, of a highly important and con¬ 
fidential character. Referring for the details of these offices also to a future 
oppiR'tunity, we may mention amongst the most reparkable that he was 
successively Master of the Household and Vice-Chamberlain to Geo. IV,; 
and that as a farther mark of distinction at the hands of that monarch he 
was, in 1827, appoinied a Privy Councillor, Deputy-Ranger of Windsor 
Park, and a Knight Grand Cross of the Royal Hitnoverian Guelphic Order. 

We conchide this brief and imperfect sketch by alluding to tlie pecu¬ 
liarly delicate and difficult situation in which the subject of it was placed 
during the continuance of that alienation which is well known to have 
existed between George III. and his immediate successor. It may safely 
be asserted that another individual is scarcely to be found who could have 
passed through that situation retaining, as was the case with Sir S. Hulse, 
the undiminished and almost equal confidence and personal esteem of both 
the high parties concerned. We know it as a fact, that at a period when 
the displeasure of the father against the son was at its height, and when 
all communication had been positively interdicted, a message from the 
Prince was announced. This was at first rejected ; but on inquiry who had 
brought it, and it being stated to be Colonel Hulse, the rejection was im¬ 
mediately countermanded, with the addition, “ If it is Sam Hulse, tell him 
to come to me; I am sure I shall hear the truth from him.” 

Sir S, Hulse died on the 1st of January, 1837, and was interred at Wel- 
mington, in Kent, in his family-vault, on the lOlh. He left particular 
' directions that his funeral should be as private and unostentatious as pos¬ 
sible, and, in accordance with his wishes, it was contemplated to remove 
his remains from the Royal Hospital, without even allowing the officers and 
men of the establishment, in which he had resided as Lieutenant-Governor 
and Governor above thirty years, any opportunity of paying a last tribute 
of respect to his memory. On it being represented to his executors 
that the members of the College would feel much mortified Nl such a 
course being pursued, it was kindly waived, and the men and officers 
permitted to surround and follow his remains to the front gates of the 
establishment. Eight of the officei:s were j^all-bearers, and the rest fol¬ 
lowed in procession. His remains left his own house a little before ten 
o'clock. The procession, headed by the Chaplain, followed by several 
of his relatives as mourners, and the remainder of the officers, was 
immediately received by the Captains, our senior non-commissioned 
officer-s, and Light Horse—his own personal guards (for they mount sen¬ 
tinel over the Governor only)—and the privates, formed in two lines, facing 
inuards, to the chapel. As the coffin passed along they followed in pro¬ 
cession. Under the cupola the nurst;^ were drawn up on one side, and the 
children of the College school on the other. 

The most solemn and respectful silence was maintained as the proces¬ 
sion moved along the avenue in Burton’c-couvt to the front gates, inside 
of which the hearse which was to convey the body to the vault was drawn 
up. During the cerjjmony of placing it in the hearse the Captains and 
Light Horse formed up in rear of the hearse, fronting the gates; the men 
formed lines, the right of one wing and the left of the other resting on the 
outer pillars of the gates, the officers in the centre—thus forming three 
sides—the gates and iron railing completing the fourth side of an oblong 
square; so that his remains were surrounded by his old and sorrowing 
^conlrades in arms till they were completely out of.the establishment. 

Several of the police were in attendance, but the feelings of the persons 
present seemed so completely in harmony with those more immediately 
interested in the solemn and mournful spectacle, that the most profound 
silence reigned around, After the mourning-coaches had taken up the 
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company were to attend the funeral into Kent, the veterana returned 
four deep, preserving the Same solemn silence, by the same routSi to their * 
respective quarters. 

Major-Gkwkral feiR Thos. Bugh St. Gkorge, C-B., K.O.H. 

The sid)ject of our present memoir entered the Service as Ensign in the 
11th Regiment, with which he served at Gibraltar and in the Me^terra- 
nean; was present at the capture of Toulon, and in tke actions which took 
place in that neighbourhqpa on the 1st, 14th, and 15th of October, 1793, 
at Pharon, Chateau Routes, and Cape Brun, and on the 30th of Novem¬ 
ber at Hauten d’Arrens ; was also present at tht capture of St. Fiorenzo, 
Baslia, and Calvi, in Corsica, in 1794. He obtained his Company, and 
subsequently his Majority, in the 90 th Regiment, and was employed on 
the Staff on the coast of France and Portugal, and in the Mediterranean. 

We next find him with the 63rd Regiment, of which he obtained the 
Lieut.-Colonelcy, and was appointed Inspecting Field Officer in Canada. 
In Canada he commanded at Amherstberg, in the Upper Province, when 
invaded and attacked by General Hull, He likewise commanded the 
Militia at the taking of Detroit (for which he received a medal), and at 
the river Raisin in the Michigan territory, when General Winchester was 
defeated. In this service he received six severe wounds* 

He was nominated a Companion of the Most Honourable Military Order 
of the Bath on the 4th of June, 1815, and Knight Commander of the Royal 
Hanoverian Guelphic Order, January, 1835, and received the honour of 
Knighthood from his Majesty at St. James’s Palace, on the 18th of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1835. 


FORKION MISCKLLANY. 

^ FRANCE. 

Op the existing thirteen Maishals of France eight received their halonnt 
the hands of Napoleon, two at Ihose^of the late Charles X., and tlie le- 
raaining three were appointed by Louis Philippe; but one of tliem holds 
but an honorary dignity; the others receive Marshal’s full-pav. Ausiria, 
on tlie other hand, has but eight officers of this rank, even including the 
King of Holland and his Grace of Wellington, neither of whiJm is hkely 
to be called upon to'head an Austrian army in the field. Prussia has at 
present no Marshal on her army list. In the French service there is no 
step between the post of Marshal and the Lieutenant-Generalship, like that 
of the English General. Of this rank Austria has twenty-four (only one- 
fourth of the number in the British Service); and Russia but four. The 
French have 150 Lieutenant-Generals, of whom nine are of the Artillery, 
and two of the Engineers; sixty-one of them served under Napoleon! 
thirty-seven were appointed, by the Bourbons between the years 1814 and 
1830, and the remainder owe theii commissions to the present King. Out 
of the 150 twenty-one are incapacitated for further service, either by their 
advanced age or their infirmities. * 

The rank which corresponds with this in the Austrian service is that of 
“Pield-MarshaLLieutcnants;” their number is 121. of whom qighty-five 
are employed on active duty. There are twenty-five officers holding this 
Tank in Prussia, and all of them are on service. The French have 265 
Marechaux-de-Camp, a post similar to that of our Major-Generals; fifffeen^ 
of them belong to the Artillery, and nine to the Engineers. Kfty-eight of 
a part in Napoleon's campaigns ; 105 were appointed by Louis 
XyilL and Charles X.; and fifty-five by the present Kjng. In the Aus¬ 
trian serrm there we 201 Mgjor-Generals, but 130 only are in employ* 
ment; m the Prussiatii thgre are 62, all of whom are on service. 
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ITALY. 

• a 

• MILITARY FORCES. 

TtoT*’® amount of the land-forces maintained bv the severol .• 

“en. and on k Var-footing 270 ooo 
bTrdy and^VeLe and fn "‘I the Austrian garrisoK W 

Of the StatL ^^egations. Thefeffective military Ibices 

we States in questj^n, when on a peace-footing, is thus estimated:-^ 

Kingdom of the Two SiciUes . fAu' y^'.Tnno 
Staten (If tho Church , . •7,752,000 

Kingdom of Lombardy and Venico 
Jhtto Sardinia 
Grand Duchy of Tuscany 

Duchv <lf ^ 


J^chy of Parma . 
Duchy of Modena 
Duchy of Lucca . 
Kepublic of St. Marino 


17,707 

31,400 

35,200 

4,500 

1,400 

1,750 

G80 

40 


2,471,000 

4,457,000 

4,470,000 

l,350,<'fl0 

440,000 

390,000 

145,000 

8,000 



i'xmmdtn!’ 3.16 30,000,000, or about 4,500,000/. The Navv 

0 000 non 4.ono,ooo s. r., or about GOO.OOO/.; in l8o7 

I 2 t»n*nnnn ^ 1,3 j 0,00O/.; and at present they are estimated at 

UG8J), the leguJar troops amounted to.15,000 : at his death thPvflm/M,n*«!i 

A!rto^ 3 ^G 9 000 **^^^ of the Guards. Catherine-increased them (o 270.00of 

besides 88 672 Alexander, in 1805, they amounted to 408,00J, 

stale monarch, the official returns 

nri ™ to have been, on the 1st of January, 1821—Russian soldiprv 

sru?kr‘h’ 828,951.; besides 2IOpulksofirie- 

veterans, garrison, and commando fioons, and 
f, InV thirty-seven regiments, 104,632 : so that, if credit 

s to be given to these official returns, the whole military force of the 
nipire consisted of 1,030,] 17. The oresent peace-establishment is the 
ame as m 1831, when the regular army was stated to amount to 612 322 

So effecUvS”^ ^ thirty-eight regiments of Cossacks, each consisting 


POLAND. 

The first plan for the partition of this monarchy was made in the year 1710 
soon after the battle ofPultawa. It originated with llgen, a privy-councillor 
to the then King of Prussia, and was by that sovereign’s order laid before 
courts of St. Petersburg and Dresden. In pursuance of this scheme 
"ter the Great waste make himself master of the principal places in 
1 olaftd; he was then to deliver over to the Kings of Prussia and Poland 
(Augustus IL), those that lay nearest to the Prussian and Saxon dotal-* 
nions, and announce to the leading Polish nobility that it had been deemed 
advisable to re-model the constitution of Poland. Russia was to receive 
for her shaw Swedish Livonia and part of Lithuania; mssiawaito have 
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Polish Prussia and Samogitia; and the King of Poland was to enter into 
possession of What remained as an hereditaiy kingdom. 

It was also stipulated that the senators and nobility of Poland were each 
of them to declare his assent or dissent from this plan separately; and that, 
while such as opposed it were to be treated as rebels, those*who favoured 
it were to be nchly recompensed. The three powers coalescing fbt this 
unhallowed purpose Wre to pledge themselves to march 60,000 men into 
Poland. With a view to set at rest any claims on the part of Austria, it 
was agreed that Poland should renounce her pretensions to the county of 
Gips in Hungary, and should be guaranteed her succession to the throne 
of Spain,—Sec Forster’s “ Frederic-William I., King of Prussia.” 

HANOVER. 

ARMY, 

The following is the present military establishment of hU Majesty’s 
Hanoverian dominions 

Mon. 

The Staff • . • 15 

The Engineers . . . 198 

The Artillery, including two companies of horse, 
two battalions of foot, and one company of ar> 
tificers , . . 1,308 

The Cavalry, including 1 regiment heavy ca¬ 
valry, and three regiments light dragoons 3,340 
The luiantry, including two battalions guards, 

two do. light infantry, 12 do. the line 15,580 

20,501 2710 

Under its recent re-organization the Army expenditure amounts to 
1,201,500 dollars or about 165,210/. The population of Hanover being 
estimated at 1,700,000 souls', the proportion of the military to the whole 
number of inhabitants is within a fraction of one in every eighty-llirec, or 
upwards of twelve in every 1000! 

INDIA. 

* LAHORE. 

According to General Allard's account, Runjeet Singh’s ppssessions at 
present extend over the Vale of the Pendshab (Punjab), between the 
Indus and Sutlcdslue (Sutuleje), the valley of Cashmere, and the whole of 
the mountainous country lar as the snowy chain, even Luback, on the 
other side of the Himalayas, and forty-five taluks, or districts, jn the 
British side of the Sutledshic, either wholly or in conjunction with other 
princes: to these must be added Khyrabad, Ankona, Peshawar, Durro- 
Ghazi-Khan, and Durro-Ismael-Khan, which are tributary to him, to the 
west of the Indus. The Belutjee chiefs of Tuk and Sagren arc also his 
tributaries. The income which he derives from his immediate possessions 
consists of 

% 

Uupfi6ii« 

Ordinary revenue from taxes • 12,4U3,900 

Duties of customs in the Pendsbab * 1 ^OOO, 600 

The mahuraue, stamp-duties • b77,000 


Iioraep. 

2/5 
24 M 


Total , 14,881,500^ 

From the remainder Of his territories his yearly receipts are 10,928,000 ’ 
rupees: his whole income,therefore, amounts to 25,809,500 mpeesyearly. 
Such is the statement made by Captain Murray. Allard, on the other hand; 
estimates it at a much liigher amount, namely, 50,000,000 rupees, which 
would ifot make jt far short of five millions sterling. Runjeet Singh has 
for many y^ars* past been engaged in amassing treasures, and a consider- 
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able portion of them is husbanded in the foriress of Govin.dKhar. The 
, whole -value of these resources, including jewels, horses, elephants, 8tc., 
is computed to be ten millions steilinf^ and upwards. 

Murray and Allard approximate closely to one another in their report of 
Rt^njeet's military establishment* It appears to be as follows : — 

Cavalry on a permanent footing, composed of drdgoons and 
lanceTB, under General Allard’s orders, and including the 
body guard, wRo are mounted at the public expense . 12,811 

Infantry, on a permanent footing , • « , 14,941 

• • Regular troops. ,• 27,762 

Troops quartered in Cashmere and the neighbouring districts, viz. 

Cavalry 3000—Infantry 23,000 , , . 26,000 

Quotas furnished by the sirdars or feudal chiefs; those in the 
plain countries furnishing cavalry, and in the mountain dis¬ 
tricts, infantry . . . , 27,312 

61,064 

The artillery, inclusive of .100 field-pieces, consists of 376 guns of all 
calibres^ all being transportable on camels* backs or on light carriages. 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE, 

TO THK EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 


Claims of the excluded did Subalterns. 

Dublin, January 14th, 1837. 

Mr. Editor, —The enclosed letter, addressed to the Secretary-at-War, 
,is sent to you, requesting the favour of your inserting it in your valuable 
Journal, hoping it mi^ht by such means engage his Lordship’s attention. 
By so doing you will oblige an old $ubscribbr. 

, T, R. 

TO THK SECRETARY-AT-WAR. 

* Dublin, January 14th, 1837. 

My Lord, —The long-expected brevet hating at last made its appear¬ 
ance, without any notice of the services of a shamerully-ueglected class of 
officers, the Old Subalterns,—I take the liberty of addres.sing your Lord- 
.ship on the subject, and most earnestly implore your Lordship to imagine 
yourself in the position of one of those whose only crime is poverty, and 
who has spent from twenty to twenty-five years on full-pay in that grade; 
who, besides the galling mortification of seeing beardless youths of eight 
or ten years’ service purchase over his head, is told that he is unworthy 
of occupying so good a room in barracks, or of being allowed more than 
one-half the allowance of baggage on a march, which his more fortunate 
companion (who needs no other qualification than riches for his advance¬ 
ment in the profession) is allowed. 1 ask, what would your Lordship’s 
feelings be? Are not these considerations enough to make him indiffer¬ 
ent in the performance of his duty, and callous to the discipline of the 
men? His length of service does not lessen the weicht of his duties of 
gu*iird-mounting, fatigue, orderly duty, and all the other drudgeries which 
his rich companion escapes by purcliase, not by long seiwice. In fact, he 
sees no prospect of reward for long and faithful service, and in disgust, 
and with the greatest unwillingness, dues barely what the routine of duty 
requires. 

U. S. JovRN. No. 99, Fee. 1637. 
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Whik reform has affected almost all the Institutions of the country, it 
is strange that the Army, which loudly calls for it, should remain unno-^ 
ticed ; and w'idcly will the praises of “ Howick” be spread if he bring 
forward to the notice of his country the situation and services of old 
subalterns who are unable to'provide 1100 /. for the purchase of a Company. 

As the Army is now'constituted, a sub who cannot purchase must be 
an old man before he can by any possibility obtain his Company. He is 
then an unfit companion lor his younger but senion companions of his 
class at the mess-table, and finding himself quite out of place, is compelled 
to sell out for 1860/., with most probably a constitution broken up by 
service in the East or West Indies, or other Colcfiiial Service ;'and this is 
the only recompense W'hich a country calling itself grateful bestows on a 
man who has spent the prime of his life in collecting luxuries which slie 
requires, and in defending her property. 

1 will now suggest for your Lordship’s consideration a plan which I 
think would affoid general satisfaction to all ranks, and, by brightening 
the prospects of the old and hard-working officers “ who have borne the 
heat and burden of the day,” would stimulate them with an increased zeal 
and energy for the Service;—which follows. 

Subailerns, after twenty years' service on full-pay in both ranks, should 
be allow'cd to retire on half-pay as Captains, with Ss. per diem ; while on 
half-pay to be eligible to be emplo}ed on the Recruiting Service, as subdi¬ 
vision officers, with the same allowances as, and instead of, the Regimental 
Lieutenants now so employed. Captains, afier tw'entj-five years' service 
on full-pay in all ranks, to be allowed to retire on the haU-\)ay of Mujor, 
with 10 a‘. per diem. Majors, after twenty-eight years’ service on full-pay, 
to retire on half-pay as Lieutenant-Colonels, with 125. Gd. per day. Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonels, alter thirty years* service, to be full Colonels, with an 
increase of pay. The whole of these officers should be considered of the 
half-pay of their own regiments ; their names should appear in the muster- 
rolls as such ; and each should have the option of being brought in to 
full-pay in their regiments, in rotation in their respective ranks, as vacan¬ 
cies may occur, either by death or any other contingency. The vacancies 
caused by the promotion of the Lieutenants should in all cases be filled up 
by purchase. On the promotion of an officer, should there not be one on 
halt-pay of that rank, the vacancy should go in the regiment bv purchase. 
This money, with that for the Lieutenancy and Ensigney above-mentioned, 
to be placed in a fund. c 

This regulation would increase the Half-pay Fund ; but as ambassa¬ 
dors, consuls, and officers in civil situations, are allowed, after a certain 
service, to retire on exorbitant pensions, the country could not in justice 
refuse to grant such a boon to military men, who have always obeyed her 
call, ruined their constitutions, and spilt some of their best blood in de¬ 
fending her ftom the plague and pesftlence of an enemy. 

These officers, when on half-pay, should be allowed to dispose of their 
commissions. The purchase-mQney should be increased, as follows :— 

A Captain 2500/., of which he should receive 2200/.; the remaining 
300/. to be at the disposal of Government. A Major 4400/., of which 
3S00/. to him, the remaining 600/. to Government. A Lieutenant-Colonel 
6500/.. of which 5560/. to him, the remaining 1000/. to Government. The 
interest of these Government sums, with those above mentioned, will assist 
th reducing the increase of the half-pay. 

In conclusion, I have again to urge your Lord.ship’s attention to the 
situation of tho^e unlucky beings who have already passed so much of 
their lives, and continue to do so, without one bright ray of hope in the 
dark road to promotion ; and hoping that, if you do not approve of this, 
you will devise some other plan for the retirement of officers commensurate 
to their lehgth of service* 

1 have the honour to be, your Lordship's obedient servant, 

A Sub of 22 years' standing. 
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Widjov^ ofMiliUa Adjutmts. 

Mr. Editor, —I hope I may be excused for thus venturing to addresB 
you, but feeling as I do, and Ironi wliat 1 have so often read in your truly 
valuable publication, I am convinced of your willingness to advocate any 
fah' and just claim connected with the United Service. 

I have been a widow of n Militia Ac’jutant fOr many years, and I have 
been suffering painfully and severely from actual want, and I too well 
know that mine is^ot a solitary case; thouiih 1 fearlessly assert that the 
widows of Militia Adjutants are the only widcfws of offjjuers in the English 
service wljose commissions are signed by his Majesty, who are left penny- 
Icss and totally unprovided for. Do let me therefore entreat of you to 
advocate their cause. Most of the Adjutants of Militia are solely depend¬ 
ent upon their pay; and when I recollect that the ranks of the Line are 
constantly filled up by the exertions of Militia Adjutants, and that the 
last great struggle at Waterloo was fought principally by men w'ho had 
but just extended their service from the Mihtia, I cannot but think that 
this appeal is so just, that if it should fortunately meet the eye of his 
Grace of Wellington, ray Lord Jolin Russell, or of any other humane M.P., 
they would plead for the widows and families of so deserving a body of 
officer^. 

By your inserting the above, oi by your advocating the cause for which 
I now write, yon would greatly oblige me, and others who in future would 
be similarly placed unless some allowance be made for their relief; and I 
am also convinced the country would willingly contribute their asjiistance 
for so leasonable a request. 

I am. Sir, your much obliged servant, 

Jiin. 16th, 1837. A Widow oy a Militia Adjutant. 

Captain Chads and tiie Gminery onboard His Majesty's Ship 

Andromache, 

Mr. Editor, —In consequence of a statement that appears in your 
-Number for this month respecting Captain Chads and the gunnery of the 
Andromache, I will thank you for a little siiace in your valuable Journal 
whilst I offer some observations on Ihe guiineryand other matters of naval 
discipliiiepf the old and new schools. 

It appears to have been the object of tlie writer of that article to exhibit 
to your rAideis a pioofol the superior gunnery of tl>e Navy of the present 
day. From the relation of the Andromaclie’s taring when engaged with 
the Chinese forts, and her gunnery iii Madras Roads, it w'ould appear that 
Captain Chads and his officers had acqiui'ed their admirable gunnery fi'Om 
the mate and seamen-gunners of the Excellent Such an inference would 
be derogatory to the well-known professional character of Captain Chads, 
as v^ell as to the Service in general, because it would be founded on error 
so palpable, that a moments reflection of the many biilliant actions fought 
by single ships during the past war would instantly detect it. So much 
for llie puffing of the naval gunnery discipline at the present day. Hav¬ 
ing had the pleasure of accompanying Captain Chads from England to 
China, and thence to Bombay, I personally witnessed the inestimable 
qualities of that worthy officer; J daily beheld his assiduity in exercising 
his crew, and training them in every kind of fighting discipline, whether 
at tlieir guns, or at small arms, or in boats. 

But whilst full of zeal for the Service, and observant of discipline, he is 
a Warm friend to his officers and a kind Commander to his ship's company. 
Assuring your readers that the excellent gunnery of the Andromache was 
not derived (Vom the mate and seamen-gunners of the Excellent <howeVer 
useful the system maybe that is taught on board that ship to 
officers of the new school), I beg to observe that rapidity and precision of 
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firing* eqaal.to that vrhich the Andromache has displayed, was euslomary 
in the Navy during the war, as many of your numerous readers well know; 
in addition to which, the seamanship of both officers and men was as 
much superior to what it now is, as the general discipline of the Navy then 
waSf as compared with that which now exists. ^ ' 

At that period a frigate at sea would shift her tliree topsails and take 
in two reefs in three minutes and a half; being at anchor, with a whole 
cable each way, she would heave up both anchors at^d be under all sail, 
with royals and studding-^ails set, in twen1y*three minutes and a few 
seconds. No accidents then happened among ships in our blockading 
fleets off Brest and Toulon, when sailing in clos»order or tacking chiring 
squdly weather in the night-watchet, because our Captains were such as 
Captain Chads is; our Lieutenants were good seamen, the Midshipmen 
attentive to their superiors, and all hands obedient to command. In those 
days strict discipline was maintained on board our ships, without which 
we may have a numerous list of high-spirited young officers, full of ardour 
to rival the gallant exploits performed by the old school, yet, from a defi¬ 
ciency of practical knowledge, and an impatience of discipline, many 
serious accidents may be expected to arise during the first few years of a 
war—judging by the numerous examples we have had of casualties among 
our experimental ships since 1830. 

It is not nervousness or timidity which sometimes alarms a Captain of 
the old school, when he now goes afloat, as the officers of the new school 
allege, but his natural anxiety at all times for the safety of the ship w hen 
in theip hands. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
London, Dec. 24th, 1836. An Observer. 


Defence of Hougomont. 

Mb. Editor, —^The notice addressed to me in the United Service Journal 
of this month in answer to my inquiries, has satisfied me that I was mis¬ 
taken in supposing ray reply to the alleged refutation by Sir U. H. Elplnn- 
stone, of former statements of mine legarding points connected with the 
battle of Waterloo and defence of Hongomont, not to have reached your 
hands. Whether the reasons given in the notice for refusing ti place my 
reply before your readers are equally satisfactory, I now beg leave to occupy 
a few minutes of your leisure in considering. 1 the more anxiously venture 
to do this, from the great desire I have to avoid everything like the possi¬ 
bility of future misunderstanding with you upon this subject. 

The principal reason assigned by you is, that my Reply being anony¬ 
mous, you cannot admit it in opposition to statements certified by the sig¬ 
natures of the writers. To this I answer, that the assertions and comments 
to which I reply, are upon their own face equally anonymous as the Reply 
to which you object. 

That this refutation is neither addressed to you, nor bears the signature 
ofthe writer, nor his place of abode, and that the only circumstance which 
you or your readers know about it is derived from tlie dictum of another 
individual, not the writer who accidentally states a fact, evidently meant 
to be concealed by the writer himself. Should you, however, allege that 
this dictum is sufficient in fact to remove a paper without signature, date, 
"or address, out of the list of anonymous productions, then does the certi¬ 
ficate and signature accompanying my Reply still more remove it from that 
class, and offer an ostensible name and guarantee for all the facts stafed 
by me. 

I further beg leave to observe, that although no such voucher had been 
offered by me, by the long-existing practice of the United Service Journal 
the mere suppression of the writer's name has never been thought an 
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objection to the statement itself, provided suoh.statement was fairly made 
and expressed in proper and gentlemanly language. Having, like many 
'other individuals, an objection to appear before the world as the writer of 
articles in a public journal, I for this reason sent my first communication 
to you without a name, apprizingyou, however, that it might be necessary 
for me to defend some of the positions 1 had advanced by further commu¬ 
nications No doubt you were perfectly at liberty to reject that com¬ 
munication, if sncJi were your pleasure, upon the grounds stated. But 
having once placed it before the public withotiL a signature, I think you 
cannot now turn round upon me and insist upon my giving up that incog¬ 
nito, real or imaginary, ainder which I alone agreed to become, and was 
received as, your correspondent, or refuse to publish the defence and vindi¬ 
cation of my first statement, because one person, Mr. J. Hepburn, who 
admits that he knows nothing of the matter more than his old boot, for¬ 
wards to you a paper which he calls a refutation of my assertions, written, 
as he says, by another person, Sir R. H. Elphinstone, equally well informed 
upon tlte subject as himself. Such conduct, in my apprehension, would be 
opposed to all principles of fairness and justice. 

With regard to the other and minor points of objection stated in your 
notice, I hardly can imagine you to be serious. When you say that the 
refutation by Sir K. H. Elphinstone is supported by direct evidence, I can 
only ask in wonder where it is ; unless indeed you call that gentleman and 
Mr, J, Hepburn witnesses. Neither do I think that the term protracted 
discussion, can with the slightest propriety be applied to only the second 
statement which I have placed before you. If the matter were ever-worthy 
of discussion, surely the truth, now more than ever, requires to be freed 
from the mist and obscurity which the conceit and ignorance of presump¬ 
tuous men have attempted to throw around it, not only in the pages of the 
United Service Journal, but in the works of the late Sir Walter Scott, in 
whose Letters of Paul to his Kinsfolks anS History of Napoleon, similar 
mis-statements as those I have exposed in my Reply are to be found, and 
which have all originated, as is now evident, from the very same source. 

The above considerations appear to me so perfectly conclusive, that you 
will pardon me if I seek for other causes tlian those assigned as infiuencing 
your conduct. If Mr. J. Hepburn*or Sir R. H. Elphinstone possess no 
more influence on you, and find ncr more favour in your eyes, than other 
conespondents, permit me to ask you how it happened, contrary to the 
repeated notices and known practice of the United Service Journal, that a 
letter of tne former gentleman, dated August 24th, Was placed before your 
readers on the 1st of September, and the refutktion of the latter gentleman, 
dated September 21st, which could not have reached you from Edinburgh 
before the 24th, appeared on the 1st ofOctober following, that is, within six 
days respectively of their actual delivery to you. To those who understand 
the mechanical part and getting-upcf a Journal like yours, the above facts 
speak volumes t. 


* We do not question the propriety of the retiring habits of the writer, 
but must remind him that, in his letter accompanying the statement we 
published, he stands^ledged to come forward ^'inpersoji^^ if required.—E d, 
t This is sheer pettifogging. What does the writer mean ? Letters 
which reach us in time, and for which there is room, are inserted—if not, 
they lie oVer perforce. Mr. Hepburn’s first note, appended to Lieutenant 
Siborn’s “direct ’ and conclusive evidence, being that of the late General 
Hapburn himself, which tlie writer of the foregoing takes care to keep out 
of sight, arrived in time, and was jmblished. It announced the advent of 
the counter-statement for the following month, and due provision wag 
accordingly made for the insertion of that document jvhenever it might i 
arrive. It came in time, and appeared,—E d, 
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In poHeing these ciroumstences, it is not pay intention, I beg yon to 
believe, le insinuate any chaVge of unfairness on account of these acts alone, 
QT to say *hat the Editor of the United Service Journal may not with the 
iROSt perfect propriety confer iavours of this kind upon his private friends* 
But, if going beyond this fine, you were to publish a paper vvritten in lan¬ 
guage perfectly unusua^ainonggenlknien—if, among other things, cert&in 
statements of facts which had passed under my own observation were 
designated by a person utterly ignorant of the matter as being of “ more 
than questionable veracity'* if for reasons, the soundness of which I do 
not a^nowledge, 3^011 sboulH refuse me the opportunity of fairly meeting 
an accusation like this, and showing your readers on which sidci* the want 
of veracity” really lay—then, however much I miglit despise the folly, irre¬ 
gularity, and impertinence of the accusation itself, I migiit be forced to 
compare in my own mind the very ready inseilion of the impertinent accu¬ 
sation with the unjustifiable suppression of the Reply, and however reluc¬ 
tant, feel myself Ibiced to regard the Editor, not as an indifferent and 
neutral person, but as a party and principal in the gratuitous insult. 

I am satisfied that the view m which 1 have now placed the case must 
haire entirely escaped your notice. I have addre^ised you as a gentleman 
and man of honour in all fairness and courtesy ; and tosliow you still more 
how anxious I am to avoid anytliing like excited leehniis, I now make you 
the following proposal. Instead of my Reply to Sir R. H. Eii>hinstone, 
piildish in tlie Journal tiiis answer to your own conmuiincation to me. Let 
your own reailers judge between you and me upon the point in dispute. If 
conscious that your reasons are good and your conduct proper, and my 
wishes, under all the circumstances, unreasonable, they will necessarily be 
of your opinion. But if you decline this proposal, would it be fair towards 
the public, or just towards me, by suppressing my Reply, to let it be sup¬ 
posed that no answer could be given to the dreams of Sir R. JI. Elpbiii- 
slone, or that one of your correspondents, under an anonymous signature, 
had placed before the woild statements of “ more than questionable 
veracity?*’ I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

January, 16th, 1B37, 223. 

This writer's imputations are shortly answered. We havfe not the' 
pleasure of knowing either Mr. J. Hepburn or Sir Robert Eiphinslone, 
with whom we have had no other cofnmunication than those which we 
published, nor have we ever been addressed or “ influenced” updb tJiis sub¬ 
ject by any other party whatever. Perhaps there never came bafore us a 
question on which w-e were more entirely free from bias than this. The 
Special pleading of our litigious correspondent, hoeverhe may be, is there¬ 
fore thrown away, and his insinuations of partiality, &c., are equally un¬ 
founded and impertinent. We give his letter, and drop the subject.— Ed. 


Honorary Dintinctions, 

Mr. Editor, —As something in the shape of rewards and distinctions 
must come out from the Horse-GCiards ere long, after the Report of the 
Parham^nts-ry Inquiry on Military Punishments,—and if, as suggested by 
A” in your April Number, the badge is to be extended to all grades, 
twenty years* actual service ought to be the minimum on whicli officers 
could claim the distinciop, for to tliem the distinction would be given— 
'first, as a testimonial of long service; and, secondly, as a means of adding 
to the value of the order in the eyes of the soldi'-r. Your correspondent, 
" A” I find, has left me little to say on this subject beyond a suggestion 
or two, connected more with the detail than the general principle of an 
Order ot Merit. 

Besides lbe ebove badge of distinctSn, the order of merit should be (let 
it be ever so sm£^f) an order exclusively within itself. It might be ex- 
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te«{}ed, under somewhat similar regulations, to all classes of subjects sewing 
under tfiq Crown, and if ft^ess'ary to distingijish a man for any dashing 
.or gallant act, let such be a'reward of itself, t make this observation from 
the nature of the service required of a British soldier being likely to draw 
a painful distinction, were the reward for long service and good conduct 
idiyitified with the reward for acts of gallantry before an enemy. For 
instance, the soldier returning from India with a decoration showing twenty 
years’ good service, would lose considerable self-esteem if he met a younger 
comrade whom forl^ine had carried before an enemy, and by which he had 
gained the same decoration in a few months tljat had cost the other a long 
series of tropical service to secure. I am aware argiiinents may be used 
against niy propositlonf by saying—that, short as one man’s service was, 
the severity of it fully balanced the length of the other. True: therefore 
grant him a reward; but let it be as distinct as was the service—and all 
such feeling would be at an end. The medal gained before an enemy 
should be a higher class altogether—and, once earned, never to be for¬ 
feited. The reward medal, for the first and second period, and even for 
the third, should be given only for continued good conduct, and liable to 
be forfeited by irregularity on the part of the wearer. It should, moreover, 
be given to every deserving man, and not be confined to a specified num¬ 
ber in a regiment. It would be more gratifying, no doubt, to the few; but 
it woifld disappoint and disgust those wlio might possibly look to its pos¬ 
session as hopeless, and consider its distribution as partial. The 10th 
Article, page 22, of the Report of the Military Commissioners, I see fully 
bears out my views ; and I hope sincerely the rewards may be classified, 
and divided as therein stated, viz.—both to the gallant and well-conducted 
soldier. Gallantry in the field, and good conduct in quarters, are of such 
different natures, that the same decoration for both would give rise to 
feelings highly injurious 1o the parties entitled to the rewards. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

An Old Chip. 


Fuel-allowance io Oncers residing out of Barracks. 

Mr. Editor, —T cannot help thinking that, with such an officer as is at 
present at the head of the Ordnance, if V. J. M.’s” subject be pro¬ 
perly followed up, the very uncharitable Order of 1835, regarding fuel- 
allowanc#, might be rescinded, independent of the points alluded to by 
the above-named correspondent. Let us ask, what is to become of a 
married officer, living out of barracks, when on regimental piquet, or 
otherwise confined to barracks by duty all mght ? In such a case (wliich 
must happen constantly, for orderly-officers should always be in the bar¬ 
racks) the wretched Benedict must either intrude upon the good nature of 
another officer, or shiver away the winter's night over his own empty bar¬ 
rack-grate. Surely, Mr. Editor, if would not be a greater hardship were 
an officer deprived of a portion of his daily pay for the crime of matri¬ 
mony; for I maintain, that the man who enters the Service, and more 
particularly he who purchases promotion with the expectalion of certain 
pay and allowances, has a serious cause of complaint when deprived of 
either one or the other. 

I am by no means an advocate for encouraging matrimony in the Ser¬ 
vice: but, on the other hand, so long as the duty is properly and conscien¬ 
tiously performed, it should not, and cannot possibly have any weight with 
the authorities, whether the officer passes his evenings by a domestic fire¬ 
side, or in a more rattling circle at the mess. The saving by such a piece 
of economy is very trifling, indeed, to the country ; but the deprivation, 
in many instances, is a matter of very serious consideration to the indivi¬ 
dual. If the object is to discountenance matrimony in the Army, let them ^ 
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say so at rather take a leaf out of the French regulation. Bnt 

1 shotdd say, was not the origin of the objectionable Order; for it is 
well known that, when required by the country, the married man is as 
forward, as brave, and as deserving as the single man-^and, perhaps, he 
might M considered to have a greater stimulant to exertion, for on his 
actions and merits rest, not only the honour and respectability of a fami^, 
but the prospect and liappiness of his own children—which, alone, is a 
weighty consideration to a feeling and well-disposed man. 

I have the honour to be, your obedi&nt, &c. 

* A. O. C. 


The Militia. 

Mr. Editor,— During the period of peace, there is no other topic 
amongst our political economists than retrenchment, and cutting down 
our military establishments to the lowest possible scale, without any refer¬ 
ence w'hatever to their future efficiency ; but when “ the blast of war 
blows in our ears/’ all these sage maxims are allowed to go to sleep. 
Would it not, however, be an advantage to look prospectively to the 
chances of a future war, and take such measures before hand as might, 
w'ithout impairing our real strength, tend to economize the means? 

We now hear scarcely a word of the Militia—except occasionally the 
announcement of Captain So-and-so, vice seme other deceased ; and our 
attention to that branch of Service is totally placed in repose by its present 
non-activity—years having now elapsed without the customary “training/* 
and the force being substantially defunct. While the Militia is, therefore, 
in this torpid state, would it not be worth while to consider its constitu¬ 
tion, and place it more in harmony with the rest of our military code ? In 
doing so, it will be necessary to consider that this force, generally called 
constitutional, is the only one obliged to serve by force; and, consequently, 
although their services are limited, they deserve to be treated both with 
kindness and liberality. 

Amongst the continental nations that have any establishments anala- 
gous to our Militia—such as the Landwehr and Landstaim of the Prus¬ 
sians, and the Sedentary Army of the Muscovites—these forces, that do 
not pass the frontier except under the greatest emergency, and are, of 
course, exempted from the foils and dangers of foreign war, receive only 
two-thirds of the pay of the active Army. According to our Habits and 
modes of living, such a reduction of the pay of the private soldifer would 
be impracticable; but'I would suggest a trifling diminution:—the penny 
a-dny given to the soldier of the Line, in lieu of beer, might be withheld 
from the Militiaman: this would scarcely be called a privation—and, in¬ 
deed, would be but a small item of saving in the way of national expense: 
still it is something—it would serve as a sort of distinction; and slight as 
the difference might appear, 1 have no'doubt it would be some little addi-* 
tional inducement to make the Militia soldier volunteer for the Line. 

According to the original institution of the Militia, the Officers were 
obliged to possess a certain private income to entitle them to hold com¬ 
missions, and these incomes were graduated according to their respective 
ranks. Now, nothing could be better calculated for enuring the resp^ta- 
bility of the officers, and bringing men forward who had a stake in the 
country; but by the increase of the Militia, and raising supplementary 
battalions, this veiy useful regulation was of necessity laid aside, as they 
could not have had sufficient officers without the admission of “ younger 
sons of younger brothers,** &c.; but there can be no reason, in having 
recourse to the Militia, why this very wholesome rule should not again be 
put in force. ** 

^ The officer^ being in this situation as to pecuniary circumstances, there 
can be no difficulty ih proposing that their pay should be decreased to two- 
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thirds of thut of infantry oft\\» Line—or the same pay that the Army re¬ 
ceived in the year l79d. The oflQoers of the MUitia themselves could 
scarcely argue, that for the pleasure of changing their quarters in the 
country towns of England, and enjoying all the gora things they produce, 
they should receive as much pay as those who are exposed to the fatigues 
and. privations of the fieldi the chances of shipwreck, and exposure to 
noxious climates, * 

There could be no hardship to the juniors by this decrease of pay, because 
they would be in comfiaratively as good circumstances as their seniors, and 
in the Militia the messing is all paid according tp rank, from fourteen to 
fifteen days* pay a month for dinner and pint of wine, itnder all circum¬ 
stances. Tlie adherence, %lso, to the original institution would, in addi¬ 
tion, save to Government the pension of 4vL a-year to the Lieutenants. 

The establishment of the Militia is about 70,000 men ; but it was much 
increased during the last War. principally as a feeder to the Line : but in 
that point of view, it would be only necessary to increase the ballot, with¬ 
out augmenting the battalions—the Army would speedily provide for the 
supernumeraries ; and according to the nature of the service of the Militia, 
they do not require so many officers, in proportion to their numerical 
strength, as the regiments of the Line. 

We have had abundance of plans of economy in peace, but few extend 
to a perfod of war. Should these slight hints be well received, they may 
form an introduction to further views of that nature, to enable us in war 
(according to the Whig phrase) to husband our resources. W, 


CORRESPONDENCK FROM THE PRINCIPAL PORTS AND STATIONS. 

Portsmouth, January 20 th, 1837. 

Mr. Editor, —Notwithstanding the influenza, which prevails to a fear¬ 
ful extent in this garrison among the people of the dock-yard, seamen, and 
others, so that little or nothing has been attended to for the last week, I 
will do my best to give you all the paiticulars of the transactions of the 
Port during the past month, premisiTig, however, that they have been but 
trifling. 

Inconseifuence of the late promotion. Admiral Sir P, H. Durham, G.C.B., 
the Comniinder-in-Chief at the Poit, shifted his flag from blue to white. 
The Admiral-Superintendent, Rear-Admiral SirFred/L. Maitland, K.C.I3., 
changed his flag from blue to red. These opeVations were attended by the 
usual salutes from the men-of-war in the Port. A few other officers sta¬ 
tioned here have also obtained their promotion, viz.:— 

Col. Durnford of the Engineers in charge of the Garrison; Lieut.-Gov. 
Loring of the Naval College; Lieat.-Col. Geo, Jones of the Marines; 
Lieut. Watkins of the Britannia; Hastings of the Excellent; Eyres of the 
Royal George Yacht, in command of Ihe Pantaloon ; and Nott of the Edin¬ 
burgh—the Senior Gunnery-Lieutenant employed from the Excellent. We 
believe the naval promotion has been generally satisfactory, for most of 
those •who have gained a step deserve it. The numerous vacancies occa¬ 
sioned by the promotion have not all been finally arranged up to the time 
of my addressing you ; the following only are known:— 

Vice-Admiral Sir R. W. Otway, Bart. K.C.H.. as Coinmander-in-Chief 
at Sheerness, in place of Admiral Fieeming, w'ilh Captain Charles Paget 
as,his Flag-Captain in the Howe. Vice-Admiral the Honourable Sir C. 
Paget, G.C.H., as Commander-in-Chief in the West Indies and North 
America, in place of Admiral Sir P. Halket, promoted; Rear-Admiral 
Fred. Warren as Superintendent of this Dock-yard (which waa officially 
announced to him yesterday); Rear-Admiral Joha Hayes, C.B., as Super- 
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intend^nt of Plymouth Dock-yard; Captain Cuqahy, C.fl., aa Superinten¬ 
dent of Pembroke DQck.-yard; Captatp Hyde Parker of the Rodney, as 
Sn^erMehdent of the Chatham Dock-yard; and Captain Sir John Loi)is, 
in that capacity at Woolwich Dock-yard ; Captain John Hancock, 
03., to i-elieve Rear-Admiral Thomas in chargee of the Ordinary at Devon- 
port. As to the naval command in the Mediterranean, it is riimouredothat 
Vice-Admiral Sir Lake will have it; that Sir Fred* Maitland will 


supersede Sir T. B. Capel in the East Indies ; and that Rear-Admiral the 
Hon. Geo. Elliot will either be the successorof Reav-,\dmiral SirP, Camp¬ 
bell at the Cape of Gooti Hope and coast of Africa^ or go out as Com- 
mander-in-Chiefcto Soutn America; and Rear-Admiral the Honourable 


P. Bouverie to supersede Vice-Admiral Sir Wm* Hall Gage at Lisbon. I 
however believe that nothing definitive is settled, for the Board have quite 
enough on their hands for the next week or two, and there is no immedi¬ 
ate hurry. The Lisbon, East India, and Cape commands are all to be 
vacant in the spring. 

The Edinburgh, 74, Captain Daeves, is in the harbour, preparing to be 
paid off, having been upwards of three years in commission. She quitted 
Malta with the Thunderer, those ships having been relieved by Vanguard 
and Bellerophon. The Edinburgh had a very tedious passage of fifty-two 
days, and consequently nothing to communicate in the shape of news. She 
brought home Lieut.-Col. Parke, C.B., Royal Marine Artillery, and Capt. 
Qibsone’s company of that corps, who, on leaving the Edinburgh, were 
highly complimented by Captain Dacres for their general good conduct 
during their sojourn in her. The Castor, liaving been upwards of four 
years in commission, the greater part of the time off the coast of Spam 
with Captain Lord John Hay’s broad pendant, has arrived in England, and 


been despatched to Sheerness to be paid off. Lord .John will have the 
North Star instead ; and Lieutenant the Honourable S. Carnegie has put 
her in commission, and will proceed to fit Iier out so soon as he can get 
seamen. A considerable number will join from C^ustor. The North Star 
will be a sort of guard-ship at Santander, and bear on her books for wages 
and victuals all the marines and engineers, marine artiller}^ &c., that are 
employed on that coast. 

A very large supply of stores, clothing, provisions, ammunition, &c. &c., 
is constantly on the move ouf. The inconstant, as I told you. carried out 
arms and ammunition. The Samarang had on boaid seventeen cases of 
muskets and other warlike implements; and after landing th™ at San¬ 
tander, was to proceed to her final destination—South America.^ The Hot¬ 
spur transport called in here on her way to Lord John, filled with .stores, 
and we hourly look for the'Rhadanianthus steamer from the river, also 
proceeding to the same spot, with munitions of war, blankets, &c. Jf the 
British Government purchase the island of Cuba, the value of the immense 
supply of stores, &c., which have been furnished to the Spanisli Govern¬ 
ment will make a handsome set-off in'the purchase-money. 

The Sovereign transport arrived the other day from the Mediterranean 
with invalid soldiers from the regiments at Malta, Corfu, and Gibraltar. 
She contrived to overrun her port and get on the Owers, but luckily off 
again without much damage ; Having had an additional party of invalids 
put on board fiom the infirmary of this garrison, she has gone on with them 
to Chatham. If is to be hoped tlie icport that the Invalid Depot at that 
place being about to be abolished, and the sick sent to Deptfoid Dock¬ 
yard, will prove correct; for it is a cruel thing to move tlie poor fellows 
out of transports at the Nore, and then give them a long pull of fifteen or 
twenty miles up ihe Medway; whereas if the Dep6t is transferred to Dent- 
ford Dock-yard, the men can be landed direct from the vessels which biing 
them home. 


The Confiance Steamer ha.s been here, and since gone to Malta to relieve, 
or rather take the p^acet^L the Medea Steamer attached to the fiag-ship. 
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She had on board 20,000^. in sjMcie for the use of the Government autho¬ 
rities, to pay the tro(^s, seamen, &c. The,above embraces a\l the 
shipping news. The GrrifFou is At Spithead^ and will proceed in a few days 
to the West Indies, and is to be employed to cruise off the island of Cuba 
in search of pirates. The Princess Charlotte andPelorus are ready for 
commissioning; the former is no doubt to be the flag-ship in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. The Volcano Steamer came from the river last night, and will 
leave the Dock-yard on Wednesday, and is to be at Falmouth biLthe 28th 
instant, to convey out^he next Mediterranean mail. v 

Two of the old linc-of-battle ships that have Jieen in the harbour some 
years, viz.:—Prince and Venerable, were sold out of the Service last week, 
and realized*quite as muck as they were worth. The Prince many years 
ago \vas lengthened, but the experiment never answered. Admiral Sir 
Charles Cotton hoisted his flag in her shortly after the work was per¬ 
formed, but he soon discovered that neither her sailing nor any other qua¬ 
lities were improved by the operation, and he shifted his flag into the old 
Piince George. The Prince, after the Royal William was removed from 
Spithead and broken up, took the flag of Admiral Sir Richard Bickerton 
about twenty-three years ago, and atter the war was over, being brought 
into harbour, remained in ordinary until selected as receiving-ship for the 
Captain-Superintendent of the Ordinary, and the other day her place has 
been ocfiupied by the old Victoiy, Theotlier shij), the Venerable, was not 
Lord Duncan’s flag-ship at Camperdow'n. She w'as considered a handy 
74-gun ship ; but latterly got old and crazy, and, not being worth the ex¬ 
pense of repair, was very properly sold out of the Service. Her last 
employment was flag-ship in the West Indies, when Sir P. Durham was 
. Oommander-in-Chief. 

The Admiralty and the Board of Ordnance have consented to the forma¬ 
tion of docks in the town, and a pier at the old Sallyport. Both will prove 
of great convenience. In my next 1 hope lo be able to give you a clear 
description of them. * P. 

Plymouth, January 21, 1837. 

Mr. Editor,— I have been looking over my journal of local naval events 
(or the past month, and have transcribed from it the few following facts 
and observations. • , 

On tlie 24th ultimo, which was subsequent to the date of my last com- 
municatioj* the Renard, packet, having boon examined by the shipwrights 
of the docl-yard, and found to be in a defective condition, was ordered to 
proceed from this port to (Chatham, to l>c paid off. ■ She was detained a 
few days by the north-easterly winds which At that time prevailed, but 
went down into Barnpool on the 281h, and sailed for the river on tiie 5th 
of .Fanuary. 

1 visited the dock-yard on Monday the 26th, and found that the people 
had a holiday—Christmas-day haviitg fallen on a Sunday, and it having 
been the custom, from time immemorial, to allow the workmen to keep this 
festival, and to be paid a day’s wages, which, at this inclement season of 
the year, and under the present reduced rate of daily labour, is doubtless 
received by them with gratitude as a most acceptable boon. 

The Scylla, 18, Han. Captain Denman, was commissioned on the 29th. 

I must commence my naval intelligence for the new year, by mentioning 
the arrival of two steam-vessels—the Comet and Messenger. The former 
brought the accounts of the action which led to the relief of Hilboa. Her 
commander. Lieutenant Otway, who has since been promoted* immediately 
p^ceeded to London with despatches, the nature of which is already too 
well known to make it necessary to allude to them at this period. Lieut. 
Gordon, late of the Phoenix, and formerly of the Hhadamanthus, who is 
considered to be a very active and enterprising oflicer, succeeds to' the 
command of the Comet. * 
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The other steamer* the Messenger* vrhich came from Portsmouth, is, I 
belieYe, intended to be permanently stationed at this port, to be used as a 
“ Iw-boat/’—a description of vessel often very much wanted, as it is cort- 
ataiitly occurring that ships are either detained in, or prevented going out 
harbour, by adverse winds, at times when delay is attended with serious 
inconvenience to the Service. The advantages of keeping a steam tug¬ 
boat at a port like this, have often been hinted at; and 1 trust that we 
shall soofll^now, from experience, the utility of having a vessel of that 
kind always at command at the naval arsenal. The facilities which it will 
afford are not confined merely to the transporting of vessels, but may be 
extended with benefit to the landing of stores and provision^ from ships 
dismantling and preparing to be paid off: and the only question is—what 
description of vessel will behest suited to meet generfil^urposes? Per¬ 
haps a mere engine-boat, with such fitments only as are really necessary 
to the woiking of the machinery, and capable of receiving the requisite 
quantity of coals for any casual service within the limits of the port, would 
be found to be the most handy and most economical kind of tug-boat, in 
every point of view : for I cannot see what occasion there can be for hav¬ 
ing tug-boats built and equipped ships which are destined for long 
voyages, with masts, rigging, anchors, sea-stores, accommodations for 
officers, crew, &c.,—unless, indeed, it be considered desirable that vessels 
which are used as tug-boats shall also be made available for making pas¬ 
sages from one port to another, in which case they cannot, of course, be of 
so simple and inexpensive a construction as they miglit otherwise be. 

On the 4th instant, the Comet was brought alongside the jetty at the 
dock-yard, where she remained a week, to have her defects made good, 
and to take coals on board ; and on the 141h she again stalled for Spain. 
The Wolverine, brig, 16, recently built at Chatham, arrived from Poits- 
mouth on the 4th of the month, on her w^ay to the Mediterranean. Slie 
is a fine craft, of the Naval Surveyor's construction, and is of the same 
principal dimensions as the Snake, Serpent, Harlequin, Lily, Racer, King¬ 
dom, Sappho, and Wanderer. I send you the following particulars respect¬ 
ing her, by which you will perceive that these now brigs are forty-six tons 
larger than the old 18*s, which were 100 ft. long, 30 it. G in. broad, and 
382 tons burden ; and tliat they are 193 Ions larger than the 10-gun brigs 
which have been employed in the packet service, which are 90 ft. long, 
24 ft. 6 in. broad, and 235 tons burden. 

DIMENSIONS OF H.M. UKIG WOLVERINE. 


Length on gtiii-deck . • 

• 

a 

• 

Ft. In. 
• 100 6 

Length of keel for toniiagc « 


0 

• 

. 78 7 

Breadth, extreme • • 

• 

• 

• 

• 32 4 

Depth in hold * • • 

• 

• 

• 

. 15 2 

Burthen in tons • • • 


• 

• 

• 428 tons 


That splendid frigate the Inconstant arrived in the Sound on the 5th, 
from Corunna, whither she had conveyed 10,000 stand of arms. She was 
towed into harbour on the Itth* by the Messenger, and placed alongside a 
hulk until the 19th, when she was Drought to one of the jetties prepar.dory 
to coming into dock. This ship is an object of gieat attraction, in coiise- 
quvnoe of the undisputed success that has attended 4ier trials of sailing 
with her competitor the Pique. Her magazines and store-rooms are dis¬ 
posed of in a manner similar to most other frigates in the Service, which 
*■ W|L8 not the case on board the Pique, her magazines being placed amid¬ 
ships. The difference in the internal arrangement of these ships, and 
many other points which are known to affect a ship's sailing qualities, 
have been a good deal discussed here, as the rivalship between the Incon¬ 
stant and Pique has terminated in a result which every one is endeavouring 
to account for according to his own notions, whether derived from theory 
' or experience. 1 Vhmk it is much to be regretted that that fine frigate the 
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Castor has not sailed in company with the Pique and Inconstant durino- 
«oine of the late trials. ^ ” 

'The Cornwallis, 74, Captain Sir Josias Rowley, anchored in the Sound 
on the 6th, and was towed into harbour by the Messenger on the same 
day as the Inconstant. She unbent aails, and sfript her foremast and 
bow *prit for the purpose of examination. 

The Talavera, 74, Captain W. B- Mends, was docKed on the evening of 
the 6th instant, and remained in dock four days, during which time her 
copper underwent examination, and her bottom w'as cloned down. The 
morning after the Talavera was taken into doclf, the n^w steam-engine 
pump was sat to work for fhe first time, to get the water out of the dock. 
It appears that the northernmost dock at this yard has generally about 
five feet water left in it at low-water spring-sides; and in order to get rid 
of that water, chain-pumps have hitherto,been employed, which have 
been worked by horse-power. The horses are hired by contract; they 
are permitted to travel at a pace of about three miles an hour, and, when 
sixteen horses are at work, they can pump out the water at an average 
rate of one foot per hour. The steam-power now employed performs the 
work in one-fointh the time, or at the rate of four feet per hour. The 
pumping-engine is one of 18-horses’ power, made by Boulton and Watt, of 
Birmin^am; the cylinder of the pump is thirty-four inches in diameter; 
the length of the stroke is six feet; and the piston performs fourteen 
strokes per minute: consequently, a volume of about fifteen tons of water 
is discharged from the dock per minute, allowing thirty-five cubic feet of 
water to the ton. 

The Thunderer, 84, Captain Wise, came into the Sound on the morning 
' of the 7th. The powder-hoy was soon alongside her; and in the course of 
the forenoon she was towed into harbour [w the Messenger. It is now 
four years since the Thunderer touched at Plymoutli, on her way from 
Woolwich to the Mediterranean ; and if I remember right, slie was then 
supplied with 90 tons of ballast, in addition to 120 tons at that time on 
board ; and since she has been in the Mediterranean, she has been sup¬ 
plied with 100 Ions more, making the total quantity 310 tons. She has 
now the character of standing up well under her canvass, and is considered 
to sail in all respects as well as the (Janopus, and other vessels of her own 
class, though not by any means equal to the experimental ships Barham 
and Vernon, lo which the attention of the naval worlJ^has been so par¬ 
ticularly directed. There are a few peculiarities in the arrangements of 
the Thunderer not unworthy of mention—I allude to-hei* magazine being 
placed amidships, and the plan of berthing tlve ships’ company upon the 
orlop, instead of the gun-dcck, additional beams being introduced below 
the orlop in the midship part of the ship, for a cable-tier. After a reason¬ 
able trial of the proposed new plan of messing upon the orlop, it has not 
been persevered in, but the men ai^e now berthed on the gun-deck, as 
usual. 

The Trinculo, 16, Commander E. Coffin, was commissioned on the 9th 
instant. 

The Comus, 18, originally named the Comet, one of Professor Inman's 
ships, and built, as \ am informed, after the lines of the Orestes, was un¬ 
docked on the 12th instant; and the Crocodile. 26. was taken into the 
same dock on the same day. 

Lord Amelius Beauclerc. the Fort-Admiral, shifted his fiag from blue 
to white at the main on the 12th, and the fiag was saluted with the 
customary honours. 

On the 16th instant a very numerous and respectable meeting took 
place at the Town-hall, Devonport, at six in the evening, in pursuance of 
an advertised notice to that effect, signed by many of the most influential 
residents of the town, for the purpose of ** expressing to Rear-Admiral 
Superintendant Ross their regret at his being about to quit his present 
command, and of marking their sense of the obligations v^ich the inha- 
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bituftlft of Ihi^ town under to him for his eourteoua and obliging con¬ 
duct to them on all occasions during his residence among them/* The 
tolUnOS of the twenty-six individuals who signed the requisition shovv'ed 
that persons of very opposite politics could for once sink political differ¬ 
ences to manifest a common feolinc of respect and attachment to ar indi¬ 
vidual who has, in a.very unusual degree, gained the esteem of every one 
in the neighbourhood. There could be no mistaking the sense of the 
meeting, which responded with great enthusiasn^. to every eulogium of 
Rear-Admhal Ross that fell from the several speakers. On one point 
alone there seemed to be—but to a small extent only—a want of vmani- 
mity, which was with reference to the expediency of a proposed resolution 
*‘That a respectful memorial be prepared and presented to the Lords Coni- 
ffiissioners of the Admiralty,” upon the ground that, although the removal 
of Rear-Admiral Ross from his command as Superintendent of the Dock¬ 
yard was believed to be in contemplation, yet, as it w'as not positively 
known that the Admiralty had made final arrangements to that effect, a 
petition from the inhabitants of this town might be the means of retaining 
him in his present capacity. A resolution was carried by an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority, that a memorial to that effect be foi warded to the Admiralty, 
and the meeting, afler vehemently cheering, with “ three times three'* for 
Rear-Admiral Ross, broke up at nine o’clock. * 

It is not by the townspeople only that this gallant and kindhearted 
officer is held in such high estimation, for it is notorious to all who have 
oppoitunities of forming an opinion on the subject, that every one also 
w'ho is in any way officially connected with him has reason to speak, and 
does speak, in terms which must be giatifying to any one who values the, 
good opinion of his fellow-creatures. It has often been remarked that, 
whenever the people of this Dock-yard have convened meetings to petition 
for a redress of grievances, such as the (’lassification system, and other 
conceived hai'dships, which have been the cause of public* meetings lierc 
and elsewhere, their meetings have not been characterized by a very strong 
■spirit of discontent; and this has been attiibiiled to a feeling on their pail 
that the difficulties under which they have laboured can be more cheer¬ 
fully borne while serving under the command of one who has a grekt 
portion of their comfort in lii,s handstand who was never known to deny to 
any individual under his authority any reasonable indulgence consistent 
with the regulations of the Service. 

Rear-Admiial Thomas gave a dinner on the I8th instant tr the officers 
of the Ordinary under his command. Captain Hancock succeeds that 
gallant o^cer, whose removal is consequent upon his promotion to ffag- 
rank. 

The Scorpion, Lieutenant Holland, arrived on the 19th from Mogadore, 
and came forthwith into harbour to be ])aid off. 

It was attempted to dock the Inconstant last evening (the 20th), but as 
theie was not sufficient w’alcr to bung her in, she will not be taken into 
dock until Monday next, the 23rd instant. The Hercules, 74, Honourable 
Captain Berkeley, anchored ii\the Sound yesterday; her letmn has beert 
iooked lor daily, it having been expected that the gallant Representative 
for Gfoncester, who commands hi^r, would be in his seat at the opening of 
Parliament. The Hercules sailed again this aftenioon for Portsmouth. 

Rhadamanthus steamer, Lieutenant DnffiJ, came into the Sound last 
night from Woolwich, and came up the harbour this aflemoon for coals : 
she will proceed imm^iately to Falmouth, and thence to Santander. There 
is a great deal of sickness on board, not less than twenty-seven of her cvew 
being on the doctor’s list There is also a great deal of illness on board 
the commissioned ships at this port, to the extent perhaps of one in four, 
upon an average, on board each ship; and there are, at the least, loo 
persona belonging4o the Dock-yard unable to attend dtrty from att-acks of 
the mffneBXa, which is very prevalent, and in many oases has been attended 
with loss of U£e* 
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The ships at the jetties lire the Inconstant, 36 ; Stag, 46; Scylla, ig • 
and Trinculo, 16 ; in commission: also the Agincourt, 74 , and Wizard, lo’, 
bringing forward for sea-service. The ships in dock are the Wellesley* 
74 ; the Druid, 46 ; Fisgard, 46; and Crocodile, 28., Those in commission 
afloat we the Royal Adelaide, 110, flag-ship; the San Josef, 110; Tala- 
vera, 74; Cornwallis, 74; Savage, 10 ; Partridge, 10 The ships building 
are the St. George, 120 ; Nile, 92; Hindostan, 80 ; Flora, 36; and Sappho, 
brig, 16. It is expected that the Sappho will be launched the first week 
in February. D, 


Milford Haven, 17th January, 1837. 

Mr. Editor. —Anxiety respecting the long looked-for promotion had 
in tins Port fully attained the high-pressuie point, when Ibrtunately the 
result became known down here. Had the suspense been continued much 
longer, an explosion must either have taken place or the old veterans would 
ceitainly have been aifected with monomania, for on one point they would at 
least liavc suffered madness, viz., tliat of the extent to which the promotion 
was to have been carried. The parties connected with the same in this 
Port are Captain, now Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Dullen, Superintendent 
of Pembioke Yard; Major, now Lieutenant-Colond Edward Bailie, Royal 
Marines, Commandant of the Depot there ; and Captain, now Major Henry 
John Savage, Royal Engineers, under whose superintendence tlie works at 
the Post-Office Packet Station at Hobb's Point were constructed. Tlie 
former has been superseded by Captain W. Pryce Cumby, K.N., now the 
Senior (Captain on the list; and the latter has been ordered to foreign ser¬ 
vice, and is gone to the Mauritius, 

The Vulcan Steamer, Lieut. (Jormer, employed along the coast for the 
prevention of smuggling, has been on this station for the past month. 
Captain Dean, R.N., Inspecting Commander of tins district, has been 
visiting the different outports in her. She still remains here, as the Sky- ‘ 
laik revenue-cutter has not yet completed her repairs, and continues on the 
ground. 

• On the 25th the Goodwill Dock-yard lighter returned to this Port, after an 
absence of ncaily three months. Th? Ibllowing day she sailed for Water¬ 
ford, and on the 12 th returned again., I^ast Saturday an order was received 
up at the ^ck-yard, stating the Packet Establishments throughout the 
kingdom wf rc transferred from the Post-office Department to the Board of 
Admiralty, and directing the Supennlendent to take charge of the one in 
this harbour. E. Anson, Esq., the ^ent for .packets up tliere, was also 
ordered to place himself under the directions of the Captain-flfcperinten- 
derit. The establishment alluded to consists of an agent, storekeeper, and 
one clerk, with four steam-packets, viz., the Crocodile, Vixen, Sybil, and 
Aladdin, together with the necessary pumber of engineers, blacksmiths, &c. 
The whole will be taken charge of by the Superintendent. 

The first half-yearly examination of the Slfipwright Apprentices in 
Pembroke Yard took place last week before T, F. Hawkes, Esq., master 
shipwright, andT. Pretions, Esq., the assistant, relative to their improve¬ 
ment in their studiesv The prizes weie presented by Rear-Admiral Sir 
Charles Bullen. The first was awarded to Edward Thomas, and the second 
in merit of Henry Raines. These prizes, consisting of sets of dravying in¬ 
struments, value 45s. per case, are granted by the Admiralty to stimulate 
these youngsters iu the prosecution of the scientific part of their trade, and 
the emulation thus created is far beyond what could be imagined. Similar 
revfards are to be gi anted quarterly. The drauglitsman ol Pembroke Yard, 
Mr. Wm. George, is employed by the Admiralty to instruct these youths 
on Saturdays not only in “ the lines,’* as it is technically called, but in 
writing, arithmetic, &c. It is a general thing throughout the uaval 
arsenws, and originated in a suggestion of Mr. Burdwood, an officer of 
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PipaibndtB Ywd. There are only thirteen apprentices now in that esta* 
bat it is expected the number will be greatly augmented early 
in ensuing spiii^p. 

The Fetnbroheshire United Service Club gave their second annual ball 
Oitlhe IBth inat It was condneted on the same style ctf magnif^ence 
wbieh distinguished JLhat of last year. This club consists of Army and 
Navy officers, whether on fbll or half-pay—those of the militia and yeo- 
Biaary«*'^e Commanders of the Post-office Packets—the principal officers 
oitto Dock-yard, together with the Lieutenancy of^the County, and a few 
Sdr^ans,—all t(i be residents in Pembrokeshire. 

casualties have so reduced the strength^of the marine detachment 
mi Pembroke during the last two years that the relief is expected to take 
fdaee early the ensuing summer. Lieutenant-Colonel Bailie, the Com- 
matldant, Lieut. H. Savage, Quartermaster, and T. Prior, Esq,, the Sur¬ 
geon, are stationary at the Depdt, but all the others, both officers and 
men,-are exchanged every year. Last summer, however, there was no 
relief, from the want of men at the different head-quarters. 

Mr. Kellock, the boatswain of Pembroke Yard, had a narrow escape of 
his life. A derrick, the guy of which he was holding gave way, and preci¬ 
pitated him from the summit to the bottom of the dry dock. It was a 
wonder he was not killed on the spot. He is slowly recovering. • 

G-. 


Sheemess, Jan. 21, 1837. 

Mft. Editor, —^The alterations that will take place at tins port, in con¬ 
sequence of the late promotions, are—that Admiral the Hon. C. £. Fleem- 
ing will be superseded by Vice-Admiral Sir R. W. Otway ; Captain Alex- 
der Ellice (Flag-Captain), by Captain Freemantle; and Rear-Admiral 
Sir James Gordon (Superintendent of Chatham yard) by Captain Hyde 
Parker. • 

Flamer, steam-vessel, Lieut. Com. Potbury, arrived on the 22nd ultimo, 
for the purpose of examination, being considered defective; but having no 
dbck vacant, she has been m the mean time employed at this poit. On 
the 5th instant, the Blenheim, 74, after being taken out of the Basin, was 
tovred to her mooring by her. On the 6th instant,she proceeded to Chat¬ 
ham for the Hawke, 74, and returned with her the following day. On 
the 9th she was docked, and is now under repair. 

The Confiance, steamer, Lieut. Com. W. Arlett, arrived in the 25th 
ultimo. On the 2dth, she sailed for Falmouth, on her way to the Mediter¬ 
ranean. ^16 takes 20,oOOA in silver lor the Commissariat of Corfu and 
Malta, me will be attached to the flag-«hip as tender. 

On the 26th ultimo, the Liverpool of Halifax (in ballast), bound fiom 
London toNew Orleans,was diiven on shore, duringa severe gale, accom¬ 
panied by a great fall of snow. She has since been got off with trifling 
injury. ^ 

The Griffon, 3, Lieut. Com. D'Urban, was taken out of the basin on the 
Sth of the month; and went out of harbour to the Little Nore on the 7th. 
Shv has had so many of her officers and crew sick, that an Assistant-Sur¬ 
geon from the Carysford was lent her for several days. She sailed on the 
i4th for Portsmouth, on her way to the coast of Africa. 

On the 9thr the Gipsy (tender to the flag-ship) went out of the basin, 
H^f'fltments being completed. 

The Bhadamanthus, 4, steamer, Lieut. J. J. Duffil, arrived on the I8th, 
and sailed the next day. 

T^Dii^ 20, Captain Davis, being nearly ready for sea;* was taken 'out 
of tha basin on the 19th. The Powerful, the same day, went out, having 
beta iKBrigged« and her stores taken out. 
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R&VIBWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 

The History of the Peninsular War, by Col. Napier. Vol. V, 

“Truth,*' say® Colonel Napier in his preface to* his work, of which it 
has become our business to introduce to our readers' notice a fifth portion 
—“ Truth bein^ thefegitimate object of history, I hold it better that she 
should be sought for by many than by few; lest ftr want qf seekers, amongst 
the mists pf prejudice, and the false lights of interest, she be lost altoge¬ 
ther." A wise and prudent maxim this, a due attention to which seems 
essential in him who undertakes to write on any subject, but which, if for¬ 
gotten by the historian, will render talent and information, and even genius 
itself, of no avail to fit and pi epare him for his office. How far has the gal¬ 
lant Colonel himself kept his own golden rule in mind while following out 
the plan of his history ? It would be idle to put this question now either 
to ourselves or others ; for it has been answered long ago by the voices of 
all who have read his book, whether friendly or hostile to the peculiar 
views which it has been Colonel Napier's pleasure to adopt. 

We have reason to believe that the gallant chronicler of the war in the 
Peninsula is dissatisfied with the terms in which we have felt ourselves 
bound to speak of the preceding portions of his work. We should have 
been surprised at this had not experience long ago convinced us that in 
exact proportion to the promptitude which men display in criticising the 
conduct of others, they are themselves tenacious in resisting the right 
of the critic to deal w'ith their own. So far is Colonel Napier from 
being justified in charging us with an unkindly feeling towards him 
that our bias has hitlierto been entirely to the other side. We have 
not, indeed, con.sidered it necessary to bolster up all his fantasies, nor 
yet to vouch for statements the inaccuracy of which happen to have 
been demonstrated. Neither have we gone with him in his harsh 
attacks upon the professional character of individuals. Of his politics, 
we have uniformly spoken in terms of unmitigated disapprobation, as 
uncandid, ungenerous, and, as we ^hink, entirely subversive of the best 
interests of the country. But we have never undervalued either his great 
talents or his extraordinary powers of application and discernment. His 
style may Sere and there be inflated ; his taste, to say the least of it, equi¬ 
vocal, and his temper that of a partisan, not of a historian; but his work is 
a great work notwithstanding, and will continue to be read as^ng aa the 
memory of the events described in it shall survive. We repeat then that 
Colonel Napier has no right to charge us with being among the many who, 
in his misplaced and misquoted motto, he has judged it expedient to say, 
“trouble and persecute him." And as to others, truly it appears to us that 
these attacks have all been brought on by the Colonel's movements in 
aggression, If a man will kick down a bee-hive, he must lay his account 
with getting stung ; if he who lives in a glass-house will throw stones, he 
must take the consequences. 

What shall we sajc of the volume that now lies upon our table ? That it 
abounds with beauties; that it is clear and lucid in its details; that even 
where the moral sense is shocked you feel that nocommon hand has struck 
the blow. Our readers are prepared to expect all this ; for he who could 
carry general attention along with him at the very outset of his career as. 
a writer, is not likely, now that he has become habituated to the office, to 
faulter and grow dull. Moreover, the scenes into ivhich it has become his 
province to guide the reader present nobler and grander featuaps at every 
step, because the campaigns of 1812 and 1813 , were far more imposing and 
systematic than any that preceded them. It is no longer of the movements 
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of petty corps that the historian has to speak. Except when dealing with 
the partidas, he brings enormous masses into the field; and whether in . 
m&rch or in combat, he wields them with a m^ic power that makes aH 
the evolutions intelligible, or apparently intelligible, even to the mind of the 
civ^ian. 

Now, as this is no easy task to accomplish, so the fact of having acoom- 
plished it indicates that faculties of a very high order have been brought 
to bear upon it. We question whether in any of his preceding volume* 
Nip ier has displayed so much genius as in this. We'tlonot mean to assert 
that he is in every instance correct, either in his narratives or his remarks; 
but we defy any one to read the volume through without being forced, at 
its conclusion, to acknowledge that the work of a great master has passed 
through his hands. 

What shall we say of the volume that now lies upon our table ? That 
it is full of faults both of style and matter; that it presents the picture 
of a mind lacerated with the wounds that have been inflicted on its 
vanity, and thrown from its balance by the weiglit ot personal and poli¬ 
tical prejudices. For this, too, our readers are, we suspect, prepared. The 
press has been too busy with discussing the merits of his former volumes 
not to have stirred up every latent passion in the breast of the author, and 
a consciousness of his own imprudence, as well as of the decaying influence 
of his party, seem to have overclouded the politician’s judgment alto¬ 
gether. How can we expect to find the speaker at the Bath dinner in 
any other condition now than that of an angry and disappointed radical ? 
Would it bo reasonable to look for good-humour in tlic author whom the 
Quarterly Review has so unmercifully scanfied ? And last, but not least, to 
have it publicly announced that the Duke ofWellington has never read one 
word of his production ! What historian, ambitious of present praise or 
future fame, could possibly be made aware of that and letain his self-pos¬ 
session? We are sincerely soi-ry that he should have disfigured his book 
with the grievous blots that pervade this poilion of it. 

The first fault lhatwe have to find with the volume undci notice apper¬ 
tains to the introductory chapter. What riglit lias Ihe histonan of the 
war in the Peninsula to mix up with details of such vast public impoit- 
ance his own sqnaiibles wdth reviewers, or, it may be, with personal anta¬ 
gonists. If Colonel Napier considered it necessary to answer the strictures 
in the Quarterly Review, and to pour out abuse upon ]\Tr. Robinson and 
Mr, Perceval, he was quite at liberty to indulge in his own luiniour; but it 
is not fair upon the public to thrust these specimens oi polemical logic into 
the very h^rt of a work whrch affects to give an unprejudiced account of 
the most ^orious struggle in which England was ever engaged. Colonel 
Napier is sore, we have been told, because a charge of vanity has been 
brought against him. Was there ever such a proof of inordinate vanity a* 
this introduction to his fifth volume rdisplays ? But that is not all. The 
tone and temper of the said introduction are discreditable alike to' his good 
sense and good heart. With respect to his dispute with the Quarterly 
Review, wc are not going to intermeddle with that at all. The Quarterly 
can defend itself; and we rather think the historian is aware of this, inas¬ 
much as he pleads guilty to not a few of the charges which his critic brings 
against him. Neither shall we interpose between him and Mr. Robinson. 
Mr. Robinson, by attempting to do that for which neither his experience 
nor his talents qualify him, has laid himself open to rebukes from many 
quarters, some of which— and these sharp enough—have appeared in the 
letters of our own correspondents. But to the gallant Colonel's mode 
of dealing with Mr. Perceval we cannot apply terms sufficiently condem¬ 
natory. 4 ^ 

The portion of history embraced in this volume extends from the begin- 
ningof ;nonth of June in 1813, Its main features oTethB 
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advance of the allies to the Tormes; the oCcupi^tion of Salamanca; the 
retreat of Mannont upon the Duero ; his rally there ; the retrogression of 
Lord Wellington to the Arapilles ; the battle of Salamanca ; and the sub¬ 
sequent advance to Madrid ; the siege of Burgos ; .the retreat to the Por- 
tuguqpe frontier; and, finally, the brilliant march from the Tormes to the 
Ebro ; the battle of Vittoria, and the flight of Joseph«into France. Inter¬ 
spersed with these we have, as usual, a large stock of political digres¬ 
sions ; an account, wonderfully clear, of the partisan warfare carried on by 
the Spaniards; details of the operations in Catalpnia and Alicante ; with 
criticisms, counter-projects, speculations, praise, and blatfle, all cast forth 
with a free hand, if not wifh a very considerate judgment. We are not 
going to forestall the gratification which awaits the reader of the volume 
itself, by giving any outline of the story, but shall content ourselves with 
animadverting here and there on such points as have struck us with the 
greatest force, both as excellencies and defects in its general compo* 
sition. 

Within the compass of four pages, and these the first four in the volume, 
we meet with two or three instances of bad taste, as conspicuous, 
and, one of them at least, as little anticipated on our parts, as can be well 
conceived. Colonel Napier could not, of course, tell the story of the war 
in Spaiif and Portugal without indulging m his accustomed pastime—a 
sweeping abuse of the English G{)vernment. We were neither surprised, 
therefore, nor distressed, when we found TiOrd Liverpoofs administration 
alluded to as “ Ihe dregs of the Tory faction tlie Tory faction compris¬ 
ing at that lime almost all the intelligence, the rank, the respectability, 
and wealth of the country; and these, its dregs, numbering among their 
lees such men as J.ord Castlereagh, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Canning, Mr. 
Huskisson, Lord Eldon, and others of similar shallowness of capacity. The 
at)surd story, likewise, invented we believeby.Cobbett, never credited even 
at the moment in respectable quailers, and long since scouted as it deserves 
—the foolish fable that Perceval owed his rise to the influence of fear on 
the mind of the Prince Regent is gravely adverted to. Is it possible that 
Colonel Napier really gives credence to such a fable? or is the story 
infroduced for the purpose of trying Jiow much of inanity the reading 
public uill endure at llie hands of a man of •genius. For our own parts 
we are inclined to take the latter view of the sutiject, and shall not, 
therefore, dwell upon the circumstance farther than to suggest that the 
gallant historian had better not indulge in similar experiments too fre¬ 
quently. Yet even these things are trifling, inroads upon good taste, 
when compared with others that remain to be noticed. 

Mr. Perceval, as all the woild knows, was foully murdered in the lobby 
of the House of Commons. The catastrophe sent at the instant a morale 
shock through the land, to wdiicli we remember no ]>arallel. All classes ol 
persons, up matter what their political sentiments might be, felt theit 
hearts die within them, and asked one of another, whether this were but 
the commencement of a series of judgments under which England was to 
perish. Yet Colonel Napier, when alluding to the sad event, coolly say4. 

However, on the 1 lUi of May Perceval was killed in the House of Com¬ 
mons, and this act, which was a horrible crime, but politically not im¬ 
portant either to England or the Peninsula, produced other negociations.*' 
Now, can Colonel Napier’s taste have become so thoroughly vitiated 
that he is unable to see that such language, even when it comes from a 
rancorous political opponent, jars against the feelings of eveiy man of 
genVemanlike feelings. What I speak of the assassination of an English 
gentleman, and he the prime-minister of England, and say merely that “he 
was killed;*’/ and that though it be a horrible crirne to kill, yet inthit 
parUcular instance the benefits to the country go far to make us forget 
the means by which they were attained. We cannot allow ourselVes th 
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characterise such writing as it deserves, lest we should overstep the line 
which ought always to circumscribe a critic’s censure. However, the 
Colonel can be complimentary as well as severe when he likes, and exhibit 
the same taste in bestowing his praises as in his censures. After telling 
US that Lord Wellington obtained by degrees greater ascendency ove»' the 
Cabinet, and gave a tone to its military policy, he observes, ” Many prac¬ 
tical improvements had also been growing up in the official departments, 
especially in that of War and the Colonies, w'hen Colonel Bunbury, the 
Under-Secretary, a man experienced in the wants oi an army on service, 
bad reformed the incredible disorders which pervaded that department, 
during the first year of the contest.’* * 

We have no doubt that Colonel Bunbury did his duty well as Under¬ 
secretary in the War Department; though we may hesitate before we 
believe that all the merit of reforming its “indescribable abuses'*apper¬ 
tains to him. But it was quite natural that Colonel Napier should think 
80 , whether he said it or not. Why ? Because Colonel Bunbury is the 
historian’s brother-in-law ! 

The next thing which strikes us as indicative, not only of a diseased 
taste, but of a perverted judgment in Colonel Napier, is his continued praise 
of Napoleon’s nobleness, generosity, genius, and lofty sense of honour. 
For, while we find nothing more than “ talents” attributed to the’Duke of 
Wellington, as for example, “ Marmont’s reputation was great, yet hitherto 
the essays had been in favour of the Englishman’s talents —something 
far above “ talents” is attributed to Bonaparte; “for such was tlie influ¬ 
ence of Napoleon’s stupendous genius, that his complete success in Russia 
and return to the Pcninsii'a with overwhelming forces, was not doubted 
even by the British commander.” 

Now, really this goes beyond a joke. Had the genius of Napoleon been 
indeed stu[)endous, one or other of two events would have occurred : 
either he never would have undertaken his mad march into the heart of 
Russia, or with the 400,000 men which he earned in his train he would 
have conquered. Alexander the Great subdued the whole East with less 
than .*10,000. But Napoleon, it seems, could not help himself. Being “ a 
man capable of sinceie friendship, he had relied too much and too long 
on the existence of a like fueling in the Russian Emperor,” and was at 
last “ forced by resistless circumstanfces into the Russian war.” To be sure 
he was; but these circumstances were of his own creation. Rendered 
giddy by success, he could not endure that anywhere throughout Europe 
his mandates should be disobeyed; and seeing that the Russian nobles 
would not ruin themselves and their country to gratify his hatred towards 
Great Britain, he poured his legions into the far north. Yet “Napoleon 
#vas a man capable of sincere friendship.” AVhy not of sincere magna¬ 
nimity too? Witness his behaviour to the Queen of Prussia after the 
battle of Jena, when, by his base arfd unmanly invectives, he wrung tears 
from her eyes. Witness his querulous and contemptible conduct in St. 
Helena; and above all, witness what may be called the last act of his life, 
his bequeathing a legacy to the scoundrel who shot at the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington when driving into the court-yard of the Ambassador's house at 
Pans. Was Colonel Napier aware of the latter fact’when he penned such 
extravagant encomiums on the real hero of his tale; or having been igno¬ 
rant of it then, will he doubt it now? If so, let him go to Doctors' 
Commons, where the will of Napoleon is deposited, and he will find in it 
& clause which not only makes the bequest juskt specified, but also, with the 
most perfect disregard even of public opinion, states the grounds on which 
it is made. We have no patience for the spirit which seems to actuate 
Colonel Napier in all his notices of the late French Ruler. A man of 
extraordinary talent we admit Napoleon to have been. But of true genius 
he never possessed a spark; for true genius renders a man just^ as well as 
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brave, honourable, disinterested, and above all, incapable of playing either 
•the tyrant in success, or the base, contemptible growler and assassin when 
adversity overtakes him. 

It is a curious fact—but if Colonel Napier's reasoning be sound it is a 
ract^lhat the allies succeeded and the French failed in the memorable 
struggle in the Peninsula, simply because the lattei*neglected to follow in 
all things the instructions which Napoleon from time to time conveyed to 
him. Had the King-^for so the usurper is alw'ays designated—been more 
pliable—less of a monarch, and more of a general—nay, bad he yielded his 
judgment in all things even to Soult, neither the “ talents’* of the English 
leader nor ttie bravery of Jiis troops could have prevailed to drive him out 
of Spain. 

“ Menace your enemy’s flanks,” says the Colonel; protect your own/and be ready 
to concentrate on the important points. These maxims contain the whole spirit of 
Napoleon’s instructions to his generals after Badajos was Kurcoiired. in 1811. At 
that time lie ordered the aimy of Portugal to occupy the valley of the Tagus and the 
passes of the Gudoa inoimtaiiis, iii which position it covered Madrid, and from 
theuce it could leaddy march to aid eithv^r the army of the south or the army of the 
north. Dorseniic, who commanded the latter, could bring twciity*six thousand men 
to Ciudad Rodrigo, and Soult could bring a like number to Badiijus: but Wcllingtoa 
could noi move against the one or the otbei; he could not move against Marmont 
without having the others on both flanks, and he could not turn his opponent's flanks 
save from the ocean. If, notwithstanding tTiis combination, he took Chtdad Rodrigo 
and Badajos, it was liy surprise ; and because IheFrencli did not concentrate on the 
important points, which pioved indeed his superiority to the executive general opposed 
to him, but in no manner aflecied the principle of Napoleon's plan.” 

Tliis is good, but it is not all that deserves notice. Napoleon, it seems, 
was “ supernalLirally gifted in warlike matters.'’ We always thought so, 
and are glad to have our opinion confirmed by such authority. It was this 
wonderful ” prescience” which caused him K) linger in Moscow' after that 
city had become incapable of supplying the wants of his troops. Itw'asllie 
same prescience which made him fight at Leipsic, w'ilh a deep and lapid 
liver in his rear ; it was the .same “ supernatural gift*' which caused him 
tQ dash at the battle of Waterloo in such a manner as that a repulse could 
not fail to bring about his own overthrow. But Napoleon standi not alone 
as Wellington’s superior. 

“ To fulfil the conditions of the Emperor's design, Marmont should have adopted 
Soult’s recommendation; that is, leaving one or two divisions on the Tormes, ha 
should have encamped near Banos, and pushed trooiis toward* the Upper Agiieda to 
watch the movements of the allies. Caffarclhs’divisions could then have joined those 
on the Tormes. and thus Napoleon s plan fur 1811 would have been exactly renewed; 
Madrid would have been covered, a junction with the King would have been secured; 
Wellington would scarcely have moved beyond the Agiieda; and the disaster of 
Salamanca would have been avoided.” 

Will atwbody credit that these are the historian's observations, called 
forth by the campaign which may in some sort be said to have ended by 
the battle of Salamanca ! Not one word is said of the skill, the patience, 
the extraordinary foresight, which, on the part of the English General, 
paved the way to this, battle, nor yet of the assistance which was rendered 
to him by the desulto’ry movements of the Spaniards—inoperative, if you 
please, when regarded by themselves, but very harassing to an enemy, 
and fatal to his arrangements. On the contrary,— 

** The secret of Wellington’s success is to bo found in the extent ol country occu¬ 
pied by the French armies, and the impediments to their military communication, 
Poflugalwas an impregnable central position, from whence the English General 
could rush out unexpectedly against any point. This strong post was, however, of 
his own makCiig ; he had chosen it, had fortified if, had delended it; he knew its 
full value, and possessed quickness and judgment to avail himself of all its advan* 
lages; the \)attle of Salamanca was accidental in itbelfj but the tree was planted to 
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au^ fruity aad Wellington’s profound combinatiuus must be estimated in the 
^Reral result.*’ 

What a strange medley of truth and error and bad taste is this! If 
iPprlugal were indeed V an impregnable position,” how came Sir John 
]^oorey Colonel Napier’s second idol, to neglect it ? Would it have, been 
impregnable had all U\e power of the French armies been used against it? 

The secret of Wellington’s success lay in the extent of country occupied 
^ the French armies.'* Why was this extent so occupied ? Because the 
french were not masters pt one foot of ground exce^ where their columns 
llioved or their o^mps stood ; and the removal of either from one province 
of Spain to another would have been the sigtval for an immediate and 
universal rising m the province so abandoned. How idle then in Colonel 
Napier to attribute that to mismanagement on the part of the French 
O’Cnerals which was the inevitable result of their military and political 
position. They could not act upon Napoleon's plan, which all along seems 
to have assumed that the spirit of the Spanish insurrection was broken. 
Now, it was not broken,—nor did it expire till the last of the invader's 
cohorts had been chased beyond the frontier, and Spain was again free. 
And Wellington, knowing this, even while he lamented the misapplication 
of such means, was enabled, through the aid which the Partidas afforded 
him, to strike as he did at Marmont's army. Let us not, Iiow«ver, be 
misunderstood. If it be Colonel Napier’s intention to show that the deli¬ 
verance of the Peninsula was owing mainly to the exertions of Lord Wel¬ 
lington and his fine army, we go along with him entirely. Nay, w'e are 
sure that, had the English army been withdrawn, both Spain and Pvulugal 
would have submitted within a month alterwards. But to speak of eitiier 
nation as doing nothing in the contest, except by the treacliery of their 
rulers and the cowardice of the troops to increase Lord Wellington’s diffi¬ 
culties, is to talk nonsense. We could never have held our ground a week 
but for the hardy desperation of the inhabitants, whom, considered as sol¬ 
diers, the Duke himself has justly characteiizeJ, when he calls them a 
brave but most inexplicable people. 

It would appear, however, that even tlie Duke of Wellington has lost 
much of the favour to which he could once aspire in the eyes of the gal¬ 
lant historian. His movements are criticised with the same freedom 
which is displayed in criticising the movements of others ; and a formidable 
rival to him in glory and in the confidence oftlie troops is brought foiward. 
We do not know what Lord Hill will say to the discretion of his panegy¬ 
rist, though we rather think that his Lordship will be among the first to 
refuse the compliment tfiat is offered to him. Lord Hill had clone some 
dashing things, particularly at Aroyo Molino, and Almaraz, and was 
detached in observation of Droiiet. In the month of June, 1812, he was 
near Albuera, at the head of 20,000 infantry, 2500 cavaliy, and 24 guns. 

« Drouet,” says Napier, had only 2l*>000 men, of which 3000 were cavalry, with 
18 pieces of artillery; the Allies were therefore the most numerous, biA the French 
army was better composed, and bait^ seemed inevitable, for both GeneraU had dis- 
fmtionar^ orders. However, the French cavalry did not advance farther than Al- 
'Siondraejos, and Hill, who had xhown hinnself so daring at Aioyo Molino und 
Almaras, now, with an uncommon mastery of ambition, Tefrained from an action 
which promised him unbounded fame, simply because he was uncertain whether the 
state of ^rd Wellington’s operations in Castile, then in full progress, would warrant 
.. one. His recent exploits had been so splendid, that a great battle gained at this 
time would, with the assistance of envious malice, have placed his reputation on a 
Isvel with Wellington’s.” 

We never before heard that there prevailed, either in the Army or e'lse- 
where, such a degree of “envious malice,” in reference to Lord Wellingfon, 
as would have contributed to bring about the result that is hinted at here; 
neither do we believe that it ever had» except in Colond Napiar'i ima- 
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gination, any existence. And as for the rest—we are sure that Lord Hill 
• would have been far better pleased had it not been written. • 

We have alluded to the perverse taste which is displayed in this vo- 
. lume, and given some instances of it. We cai^not refrain from adducing 
or two more—so palpable, that to pass any comments upon them would 
be superfluous. Speaking of Napoleon’s disasters jn Russia, the historian 
says— 

Napoleon—iinconaupred of man—had been vanquished by the elements. The 
fires and the biiows or Moscow combiued had shuttered his strength; and in con¬ 
fessed madness nations and rulers lejoiced that un enterprise—at once the grandest, 
the must pri»vidciil, the inu%t beneficial ever attempted by a warrior-statesman—had 
been foiled; they rejoiced that Napoleon had faded to re-establish unhappy Poland, 
as a barrier against the most formidable and biutal—the most swinish tyranny— 
that has ever menaced and disgraced European civilization,*' 


Was the author awake, or in his right senses, when he wrote this 
paragraph ? The expedition to Moscow grand, and provident, and be¬ 
neficial! Grand it certainly was, if the march of a mere multitude 
constitute grandeur ; but of the providence which distinguished it—and 
still more of the beneficial consequences which it was to bring about— 
where were they? “The re-estahlishrnent of Poland/* replies Colonel 
NapieT. Why Poland was at Napoleon’s disposal ere one of his sol¬ 
diers had profanerl the Russian soil; wliy was it not re-eslablished then? 
Aye, why, indeed? It w'as well for Euiope that the tyrant overlooked 
this most poht:c arrangement, and kept Poland, as he did all his conquests, 
to he sacrificed or reUiincd according as might best fall in wnth his own 
selfish views. For, had it been re-established, Poland might have proved 
for him, in his hour of disaster, such a d\fppui as neither the ele¬ 
ments nor the armies of the Muscovite could have lorced. 

We could very well enlarge the list of enors against candour, and histo¬ 
rical accuracy, and good taste, witli which fhis volume abounds, were we so 
disposed ; but the task is not a pleasant, and we are sure that it would be 
a profitle.ss one. When the Ethiopian changes his skin and the leopard 
his spots, a Reformer of the class to which Colonel Napier belongs will 
\vrite candidly and calmly; till siicli metamorphoses shall have occurred 
in the first instances, it is needless ft expecUanytliing of the sort in the last. 

If Colonel Napier would coiidescftnd to make use of the English lan¬ 
guage in all cases, and to cast aside his Gallic afifeclations, he would be 
the most agieealile, as he is by far the most skilful, narrator of militery 
events that has yet appeared. His description of the nianceuvres which 
preceded the battle of Salamanca is beautiful, though even here pre.sump- 
tion and bad taste are both discernible, particularly in the freedom with 
W'hich he censures the movements of the great man, who, nniortunately 
for himsell’, has never read one word of his critic's performance. Of the 
battle itself we cannot speak quite s® highly. In many instances it is mere 
bomba&lv and in many more will, \vc dare say, give rise to a great deal of 
angry discussion. Take the followinir as a specimen of that exaggeration 
of language into which it is the author’s especial pleasure laboriously 
to fall. y. ^ 

After describing the advance of Pakenhara’s division, which decided 
the fate of the clay, it is said— 

“ In this situation, while Pakenbam, bearing onward with a conquering violence, 
was closing on their fiank, and the fifth division udvanriug with a storm of fire ou 
their front, the interval between the two attacks was suddenly filled with a whirling 
cloud of dust, which, moving swiftly forward, cairied within its womb the trampling 
Ipund of a charging multitude. As it passed the left of the third division, Lo Mar- 
chant's hefvy horsemen, flanked by Anson’s light cavalry, broke forth from it at full 
speed, anAtheyhext instant twelve hundred French infantry, though formed in Mve- 
ral lines, wera^^mpled down wtth a terrible clamour and ^tturhance. Bewildered * 
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and blindetl^ thay cast away their arms and run rran) through the openings of the 
British squadrons^ stooping and demanding quarter, while the dragfwins— big men 
and an big haraett rode onwards, smiting with tlieir long glittering swords in uncou^ 
txoUable power/' &c. &c. 

We presume that Colonel Napier considers this fine writing. We do; 
not. How differeqt frpm the winding up of the whole the true gran^ur 
of tl\e sentences which we subjoin! 

** Tlie English General had forecalculated all the superior resources of the enemy^ 
and it was only Marmont’s flagrant fault on the 22nd that^xould have wrung the 
battle from him. Yet he fought it as if his genius despised such trial of his strength. 
1 saw him late in the eveninjj oi that great day, when the advancing flashes of 
cannon and nuiskutry, stretching as iar as the eye coufd command, showed in the 
darkness how will the field was won. He was alone; the flush of victory was on 
his brow, and his eyes were eager and watchful, hut his voice was calm and even 
gentle. More than the rival of Marlborough, since he had defeated greater warriors 
than Marlborough ever encountered, with a prescient piide he seemed only to accept 
this glory as au earnest of greater things.*' 

We have condemned the eagerness witli which Colonel Napier seizes 
upon every oppoifiinily that occurs of speaking slightingly of the British 
Government at home, and of its agents abroad. Not tliat we wish it to be 
supposed that the Duke of Wellington received from Ministers the aipport 
to which he was entitled. The reverse is the case. A dread of expense 
appears to have so completely overclouded the judgments of the home 
authorities, that in the very points in the management of which the outlay 
of money ought to have been disiegaidcd, they were continually calculating 
the cost, while to accomplisli some lesser object their extravagance was 
unbounded. But Colonel Napier, while blaming them for this, entirely 
overlooks the fact that an English government never can act in war with 
becoming vigour, because it never can act secretlv. It is one of the evils 
attending a free constitution tbut not only every member of the legislature 
considers himself entitled to demand explanations of the Minister, but 
that the same privilege is, to a certain degree, exercised by every member 
of the community. Tiie gallant Colonel seems to oveilook this—yet the 
whole secret of Napoleon's greatness lay in tlie fact that to such harass¬ 
ing investigations and inquiries he was not liable. Absolute master of the 
entire power of France, he cou*ld direct it towards any object, and use it as 
bethought best. Could Loid Liverpool do the same with the power of 
England? Why, the very men whom Colonel Napier delights to call his 
fellow-patriots were for ever clamouring against the keeping up of any 
army in the Peninsula at all; and though they were fortunately outvoted, 
it was not to be expected that the King’s Minister would put all upon the 
hazard of a die, seeing, as he did, so strong a party prepared, in case of 
failure, to denounce him. 

Colonel Napier speaks with repr^U*ition of the general responsibilities 
that are imposed upon British officers, and the readiness of the government, 
at all times, in case of need, to sacrifice one who has been unfortunate. 
We do not know that this holds good in all cases, but the proceedings of 
the particular government of which our gallant friend was an especial 
adherent, otf'ert'd conclusive proofs that such a thiog does^sometimes 
occur. Colonel Brereton was undeniably sacrificed by the Reform 
Cabinet. 

"Though the tone of Napier’s fifth volume be thus generally bad, 
there occur here and there passages of great redeeming force; one of 
which, because it contrasts singularly with the author's views as he has 
elsewheie given them, we are bound to quote. Let it be borne in min'il 
that one of Colonel Napier's gravest objections to the state oLsociety in 
England is, that the common people, and especially the privares in the 
‘ army, being held under the ” cold shade of the aristocracy/^ find it very 
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difficult to emerge from their obscurity, and have no inducements to 
exertion. The same author, while describing the condition of the Portu¬ 
guese army in 1813, says— 

** Meanwhile all persons whose indolence or timidity led them to fly from iho 

S e defence of their country to the Brazils, were there received and cherished as 
yra to their personal atiectioiis for the Piiiice; they were lauded fur their eppo- 
bition to the Regency, and were called victims to the injustice of Beresford, and to 
the encroachments of the Kiighsh officers. This mischief was accompanied by 
another of greater mon|Bnt, for the Prince continually permitted officers possessing 
family interest to retire from active service, retaining ^heir pay and rank, thus offer¬ 
ing a premium for bad men to enter the army with the intent tif quitting it in this 
disgraceful iftanner. Multitudes did so, promotion hecdine rapid, the nobility, whose 
influence over the poor classes was very great, and might have been beneficially 
employed in keeping up the zeal of the men, disappeared rapidly from the regiments, 
and the foul str^^am ol knaves and cowards thus continually pouring through the 
military ranks, destroyed all coliesion and tainted every thing as it passed. 

“ Interests of the same nature, prevailing with the Regency, polluted the civil 
administration. The iich and poweifu) inhabitants, especially those of the great 
cities, were suffered to evade the tuxes and to disobey the regulations fir diawing 
forth the resources of the country in the military seriice; and during Wellington’s 
absence in Spam, the English under-commiNsaries, and that retinue of villains 
which i^varialdy gather on the rear of armies, being in some measure freed Irom 
the immediate dread of bis vigilance and vigour, violated all the regulations in the 
most dariBg manner. The poor husbandmen were ciueliy oppressed, their fanning 
animals were constantly carried off’to supply food for the army, and agriculture was 
thus stricken at tb*' root; the breed of horned cattle and of horses had ra])idly and 
alarmingly decreased, and butcher's meat was scaicely to be procuied even for the 
tioo}>s who remained in Portugal. 

“ These irregulaiitics, joiiitd to the gross misconduct of the military detachments 
and convoys ol sick men, on ail the lines of communication, not only |)roduced 
great inilation ui the couutiy, but oHert'd tlie means for malevolent and factious pei- 
suus to assail the character and intentions of»the English General; everywhere 
writings and stories were circulated against the troops, the real outiages were 
exaggerated, otln^rs were invented, and the diift of all was to render W ellingtoii, 
and the English, odious to the nation at large. Nor was this scheme confined to 
Portugal alone ; agents were also busy to ilie same purpose in London, and w'liea 
file eutliusiastii, which Wellington’s pieseiice at Lisbon had created amongst iho 
people, was known at Cadiz, the press fheie teemed with abuse. Lners agents of 
the democratic party in Spain came to Lisbon to aid the Portuguese malcontents; 
writings were circulated accusing Wellington of an intention to subjugate the 
Peninsula for h s own ambitious views, and, os consistency is never regarded on 
such occasions, it was diligently insinuated that he encuuMiged the excesses of his 
troops out of personal hatred to the Portuj»uese people ; the old baseness of sending 
virulent anonymoua letters to the Englidi Gcneial was also revived. In fine, the 
republican spirit was extending beyond the. bounds of Spain, and tho Portuguese 
Regency, terrified at its approach, appealed to Mr. Stuart for the assistance of 
Engiatid to check its formidable progress. Neither were they wanting to them* 
selves. They forbade the Portuguese m^spapers to admit any observations on the 
political events in Spam, they checked the introduction of Spanish democratic 
publications, they ordered their diplomatists at Cadiz to encourage writings of an 
opposite tendency, and to support tho election of iieputies who wore known for 
tlieir love f>f despotis m. The last measure was however baffled by the motion of 
Arguelles, alreSSynSentioiied, which rendered the old Cortez permanent; and Mr. 
Stuart, judging the time unfavourable, advised the Portuguese Government to 
reserve the exertion of its power against the democrats, untd the mihtarj^ success 
which the state of the continent, and the weakness of the French troops in Spain^ 
promised, should enable the victors to put down such doctrines with effect; advice 
which was not unmeaning, as 1 shall have occasion hereafter to show.”—pp, 416-18. 

* In like manner* when he comes to speak of the Duke of Welhnuton and 
Viis nobl^army* unfettered by the restraints of a forced comparison be¬ 
tween tlKOiyand Napoleon and his followers. Colonel Napier always 
express^^liiifq^f well* It seems as if his genius, escaped for a while * 
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from thraMom. were exercising its wing in the wide ether, and susUiBing 
a flight which is invariably interrupted as soon as the rival to Wellington 
in the author s admiration, stands forward for his meed of praise. Take ' 
the following specimens :— 

Wellington was not simply a General who, with greater or less means, to 
plan his military operations, leaving to others the care of settling the political 
difficulties which might arise. He had^ coincident with Ins military duties, to 
regenerate a whole people, to force them against the current of their prejudices 
and usages on a dangerous and painful course; he hatf. to teach at once the 
populace and the governmentrto infuse spirit and order without the aid of rewards 
or punishments, to\'xcite enthusiasm tliroiigh the medium mf corrupt oppressive 
iaetitutions, and (ar from making any revoiotiunary appeal, to suppress^ all tendency 
towards that resource of great minds on the like occasioiiK. Thus only could he 
maintain an army at all, and as it was beyond the power of man to continue auch 
a eiTuggle for any length of time, he was more than ever anxious to gather strength 
for a decisive blow, which the enemy’s situation now rendered possible, that he 
might free himself from the critical and anomalous relation in which he stood 
towards Portugal.*'—pp, 410, 411. 

Again— 

Thus seventy thousand Portuguese and Dritisli, eight thousand Spaniards from 
£8trema<lura, and twelve thousand Galliciaiis, that is to say, ninety thousand 
flghting men, \could be suddenly placed on a new front, and marchin|^ abreast 
against the surprised and separated masses of the enemy, would drive them reduenl 
to the Pyrenees. A grand design! and grandly it was executed 1 For high m 
heart and stiong of hand Wellington’s veterans marched to the encounter; the 
gluriea of twelve victories played about their bayonets, and he, the leader, so proud 
and confident, that in passing the stream which marks the frontier of Spain, he 
rose in his stirrups, and waving his hand cried out, * Farewell, Portugal.* ”—p. 513. 

We have not left ourselves si)ace to go farther; and must conclude, as 
we began, by giving it as our opinion that the filth volume of Napiers 
work displays both the excellefices and the faults of those which preceded 
it in an exaggerated degree ; that nobody can read it without at once 
admiring the great talents of the author, and lamenting that they should 
have been so obscured by personal and political prejudices. 

The length of the foregoing^Review* compels us to postpone the question 
of Busaco to our next. We subjoin, liowever.'a statement on a jiassage in 
this volume, transmitted to us by General Sir John Oswald, together with 
a correction of the historian’.s account of the attack on the Castle of Denia, 
in the same volume 

Punnikere House, January 5th, 1837. 

Mr. Editor, —I have to beg that you will give place to the following 
narrative in the United Service Journal. A very inaccurate account of the 
affair at Villa Muriele has appeared^in Colonel Napier's fifth volume of the 
Peninsular War. in justice to the stkff of the division, as well as to my¬ 
self, I send you an accurate detail of the proceedings there, so iar as the 
fifth division was concerned. 

1 have sent a copy of this to Colonel Napier, trusting to his candour for 
giving it a place in his forthcoming volume, ^ _*■ 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedfent servant, 

A. Oswald. 

Affair at Villa Murielk. 

On the morning, 25th October, i^l2* Major-General Oswald joined and 
assumed the command of the fifth division at Villa Muriele, on the Carion. 
Major-General Pringle had already posted the troops, and the greater 
portion of the division were admirably disposed of about the village^ tCi 
also in the dry bed of a canal running in its rear, in some rlaoli parallel 
to the Carioiu CerUin of the corps were formed in columos eup- 
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ported by reserves, ready to fall upon the enemy, if in conseqvience of the 
' mine failing he should venture to push a column along the narrow bridge. 
•The river had at some points been reported fordable, but these were said 
to be at all limes difficult, and in the then rise of water hardly practicable. 

the enemy closed towards the bridge, he opehed a heavy fire of artillery 
on the village ; at that moment Lord Wellington entered it, and passed the 
formed columns, well sheltered both from fire ancl observation. His lord- 
ship approved of the manner the \)ost was occupied, and of the advantage 
taken of the canal t,nd village to mask the troops. 

The French, supported by a heavy and supferior firej^rushed gallantly on 
the bridge, the mine nojt exploding and destroying the arch till the leading 
section had almost reached tViespot. Shortly after, the main body retired, 
leaving a|)parently only a few light troo])s. Immediately previous to this 
an orderly officer announced to Lord Wellington that Falencia and its 
bridges were gained by the Ibe. He ordered the main body of the division 
immediately to ascend the heights in its rear, and along the plateau, to 
move towards Palencia, in order to meet an attack from that quarter. 
Whilst the division was in the act of ascending, a report was made by 
Major Hill, of the 8th t*a*;adores, that the ford had been won, passed by 
a body of cavalry, causing theCaijadores to fall back on the broken ground. 
The enemy, it appears, was i'roiii the first acquainted with these fords, for 
his push to them was nearly simultaneous with his assault on the iiridge. 
The division moved on the heights towards Palencia. It had not, how¬ 
ever, proceeded tar before an oider eame, directing it to retire and form on 
the right of the Spaniauls, and when collee-led to remain on the heights 
till further orders. About this lime the cavalry repassed the river; nor 
had either infantry or artillerv passed hy tlie lord to aid m the attack; but 
in consequence of the troops being withdrawn from the village and canal, 
a partial repair was given to the bridge, and small bodies of infantry were 
passed over, skirmishing with the Spaniards, whose post on the heights 
was directly in front of Villa Muriele. No serious attack from tliat quar¬ 
ter was to be apprehended until an advance from Palencia. It was on 
that point, therefore, that attention was fixed. Hay whs closing wiien Lord 
• Wellington came upon the heights, said all was quiet at Palencia. and that 
the enemy must now be driven irom the right bank. General Oswald 
inquired if, after clearing the village, the division was to remain there for 
the night; his lordship replied, the village was to be occupied in force, and 
held by the division till it was withdrawn, which would profiably be very 
early in the morning. He directed the first brigade under Brigadier- 
General Barnes to attack the enemy's flank; the second, under Pringle, 
to advance in suppoit, extending to the left, so as to succour the Spaniards, 
who were unsuccesslully contending with the enemy in their front. The 
casualties in the division w'ere not numerous, especially when the fire it 
was exposed to is considered. « 

The enemy sustained a comparatively heavy loss. The troops were, by 
a rapid advance of the first brigade, cut off from the bridge, and forced 
into the river, where many were drowned. The allies fell back in the morn¬ 
ing unmolested. 


Mr. Editor,— In the fifth volume of Colonel Napier's admirable History 
there is mention of an attack on the Castle of Denia by a detachment of 
the Anglo-Sicilian army, and of the abandonment of the enterprise, in 
these words:—“The soldiers, wading and fighting, got on board, with 
Jittle loss indeed, but in confusion." The reader might from this infer 
that there was an absence of discipline on the part of the employed troops, 
'So far fjom that being the case, on the return of the troops to Alieant a 
most fiwCjfhig order of thanks to them was published, and many of the 
officer^iwl^^detachment were named in it with the highest approval; 
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Why General Donltin, the Quartermaster-General of the Alicant army, 
was not mor.e accurately informed of the strength of the Castle of Denia, is 
difficult to understand. It was an old Moorish castle, had borne its part- 
in the War of the Succession, and stands described in works published 
long before the date of General Donkin’s excursion against it. On thiSf 
occasion, as well as I remember, the attacking force was accompanied 
but two guns (six-poufiders); but in the retreat of the troops to then- 
boats there was no precipitation. General Donkin had more than once to 
order off some of the men and officers who were utt/villing to yield the 
bench to the enemy* • 

When this small force w^as embarked at Alicant for Denia, Sir Benjamin 
Hallowell, the Admiral employed to co-operate >^ith the Anglo-Sicilian 
army, was left totally ignorant of the destination, or even nature, of the 
service for which it was ordered; else he would most probably have sup¬ 
ported it by such description of naval armament as might have aided its 
object or covered its retreat; and he might have supplied General Donkin 
with some better information as to the Castle of Denia, and the nature of 
its shore, as the place had been reconnoitred, not very long before, by an 
English frigate, having on board a detachment of the 67lh Regiment from 
Carlhagena, for the purpose of its attack, which was however not consi¬ 
dered feasible. 

T request tlie insertion of the above, and am. Sir, &c. 

Jan. 15th, 1837. X, Y. Z. 


*** Notices of other works, including the illustrated edition of Peter 
Simple, are deferred for want of room. 


NOTICES TO READ1>.RS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We regret our inability to insert the letter of “ Tafeiberg," this month. 
Its length puts it out of our pov\er to do so, without the exclusion of 
several others. We find it difficult to deal with our Cape correspondents/ 
who are anything but unanimous. * 

M.*s “trifle” has been reserved solely with a view to its insertion, should 
an opportunity offer, and with a disposition to oblige the author. To 
notice these mailers in detail would alone occupy the whole of our time. 
The paper shall be returned taM.’s address. 

T. P/s memorial shall be considered. 

“ Barrack Suggestions” in our next. 

We are compelled by the pressure ot the long Gazettes connected with 
the late Brevet, to omit the distributions of the Fleet and Army from 
our present Number. We shall give them in a full and accurate form in 
our next. 

We request that those who favour us with poetical, ofheT^ort com¬ 
munications, will keep copies of them, as we cannot undertake to preserve 
the originals. 

W-e have also to remind our correspondents of the rule of paying the 
postage or carriage of letters and parcels. 

• 

“ Bilboard’' is too late for notice this month. His suggestion shall be., 
looked to in our next. \ 
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EDITOR’S PORTFOLIO; 

OR, 

NAVAL AND MILITARY REGISTER. 


AFFAIRS AT HOMK AND ABROAD.> 

The inauguration of Sir Robert Peel, as Lord Rector of Glasgow, 
took place in that city on the lith ult., amidst the acclamations of the 
academic body. On the 13th that eminent statesman was entertained 
in the same city at a dinner attended by 3,500 persons, chiefly com¬ 
posed of the most respectable and influential inhabitants of the town 
and neighbourhood. Tiiis festival, unparalleled in Scotland, took place 
in a vast and magnificent pavilion, constructed for the occasion, and 
was conducted and terminated in a spirit of unanimity and enthusiastic 
devolkm to the British Constitution, offering a glorious accession to 
the auspicious manifestations wiiich throng upon the attention and re¬ 
animate the hopes of the country. 

Parliament will have re-assembled on the 31st. 

The Gazettes of the lOih January, and subsequent dates, containing 
the Brevet Promotions, and the clianges consequent upon them, will be 
found complete in our present Number. Tiiose who have drawn 
prizes in this lottery congratulate theraSelves on having snatched so 
mucii from the gripe of Parsimony and the gulf of Reduction—while, on 
the other Imnd, they who are not in the good graces of Fortune, and do 
not bask in the favour of Princes, or “ J’lic Powers,” remain tincheered 
*by the present, and with slender liope for the future. 

This long-desired measure, upcyi whicif so unicli omniscient guess- 
woik was wasted by the office lackeys and penny-a-line men, was not 
definitively arranged till the assembly of the heads of the Naval, Military, 
and Ordnance Departments at Brigliton, about Christmas ; and some 
officers who were displaced from command by its operation were, in some 
measure, taken by surprise. 

The IJtjusehold Troops have been the most substantial gainers by 
the boon, although tlie three Regiments of Cavalry, by the fiat of the 
War Office, have lost their junior Majors, as well as the regimental 
steps to'which the promotion of the seniors would otherwise have led. 
Though this reduction may, on general principles, be expedient, it 
presses saveyg l y on the officers who thus, without w arning, aie sliut out 
from those pro^p^cts to which they have long and reasonably been 
looking forward. 

It is a peculiarity, we believe, of the British Service, that elevation 
to the superior grade of a General Officer is frequently unwelcome to 
the party thus advanced, because, by a strange discrepancy between 
Terms and things, the change, in all but sound, deteriorates his condi- 
*tion. For example, we will lake the case of Major General Clement 
Hill, l^W^ommanding the Blues, a corps by which he was sincerely 
belovetE^ CV.Jlh which he and his family have been so long and so 
honour, rfJrTdentified. Promotion, to this officer, was,virtually reduc- 
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tion—in the most substantial sense of a term so truly unpleasant to 
military ears—and the shadow takes place of the substance. We wish 
the doctrine of compensations were more nicely adjusted in the Service 
in the meantime let us have patience and shuffle the cards. 

Many instances of the “glorious uncertainty*' of our calling—maHy^ 
proofs of the capricious reverses and anomalies which beset the profes¬ 
sion militant—may be gleaned from an attentive study of these pro¬ 
motions. In glancing our eye down ilie list, we art tempted to select 
one example as a» illustration of our remark, apologizing to the gallant 
and accomplished officer whose case we thus ia\<£ the liberty of citiag. 
It will be remembered by many of our military readers, that about the 
year 1826, if we recollect right. Major Champion of the 21st Fusiliers 
was deliberately shot, by a soldier of his regiment, in the West Indies, 
The succession of the senior Captain to this death vacancy was naturally 
looked upon as certain^ not only by that officer himself, but by the 
whole corps, and the troops serving in the West Indies; but to tlie 
great surprise of all, and the special disappointment of the justly confi¬ 
dent expectant, the English packet returned with intelligence of the 
sale of the vacant commission for the benefit of the widow ! Thfs was 
one of the benevolent acts of that kindest of men, the Duke of York— 
but it was not the less hard upon the senior officers in the different 
grades. The end might have been equally attained by giving the price 
of another coTnniission to the widow, for whom the highest respect an5 
sympathy were entertained and expressetl by the corps. The senior 
Captain, then of twelve yfears standing, his company dating from 1B14, 
has remained senior Captain of his regiment from tliat hour, till the late 
Brevet came to hrs relief! This wo consider a “ case of real distress” 
—but there is an obvious and simple remedy—not adequate certainly 
to the privation—yet offering a salve for an irremediable evil; namely, 
the antedating liis brevet majority to the period of his undue disappoint¬ 
ment of a regimental one—p boon 'that would cost nothing but the 
sign-manual, which could not be better or more graciously bestowed. 
It is by equitable acts of this kind that the confidence of the Service is 
rivetted. 

The regimental moves created in the Dine, by the Brevet, have only 
amounted to three, as we have already shown—namely, in the 16tb, 
39th, and 66th; in fact the promotions in this main branch of the 
Service happen to be disproportionately less than those of the other 
depaTtments. The Artillery and Engineers have their full share—as 
they ought. It is only in the harvest time of Brevet Promotions that 
these distinguished corps can hope to reap the limited rewards of tedious 
service. The number of vacancies among the General Officers, since 
the last Brevet, amounts to about thirty. 

The Navy, tliough disappointed in the extent, and perhaps composi¬ 
tion, of its Flag promotions, has benefited more than the Army in steps 
of activity—or those movements and successions corresponding with 
regimental promotion—the most sensibly felt, as their operation is the 
most direct and substantive. Here, however, the Blue-Jackets still misc 
an adequate and wholesome infusion of the classes of Mates and passed^ 
Midshipmen. In this Service complaints arc as rife as lamj'ng their 
< brethren of the Red, of the neglect and exclusion of thcjge AyA jns and 
Subftltems who, lacking iitterest, or luck, but ndt inclinattot^ i/e been 
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barred from employment, and subjected to the penalties of those who 
. retire for their convenience. Tiiis is, undoubtedly, a crying grievance, 
yet remains without the slightest consideration in cither Service. No 
man should be punished for that which is to him a seriaus misfortune. 
Qur Naval clients will find their interests more fully discussed in our 
leading paper. * 

We must here advert more pointedly to the condition of a most de¬ 
serving, though not very fortunate, body—the old Subalterns of his 
Majesty’s Royal Marine Forces. In this e^ccellent eorps, to the his¬ 
tory, deeds^ and duties which we have recently devoted a weli-bestowed 
article, there are seventy First-Lieutenants, whose periods of service as 
Second and First-Lieutenants, embrace upwards of twenty years, in¬ 
cluding a portion of the last war, all of whom have been excluded from 
the benefit of the late Brevet—although, as they observe, the Subaltern 
Officers of the Royal Artillery, some of whom have only served aeven^ 
teen years, have been included, and promoted to be Second-Captains. 
The Marine officers refer to ihe. superior fortune of tliat distinguished 
corps, not invidiously, or in detraction of the acknowledged merits of 
its officers, but merely because the two corps are placed upon the same 
footing in point of promotion by seniority, and it is reasonable that an 
equal^measure of justice should be dealt to both. The following plan 
has been suggested by the officers iheuifaelves, as a means of answering 
the end they have in view, without a material addition to the national 
burthens. 

Lei the seventy Lieutenants in question be promoted to Second- 
Captains, and their services made available, by embarking one Second- 
Captain and one Subaltern, instead of tvv^> Subalterns, in a large frigate, 
as occasion may require, until they be (as vacancies occur) placed on 
the list of effective Captains. For carrying the above proposal into 
effect no augmentation of the number of officers on the list will be re¬ 
quired—no creation of new commissions—no promotion of Second- 
Lieutenants whose present period of service leaves them no cause of 
complaint. The corps will consist of its present number of officers, 
the above seventy, in consideration of tlieir services^ being jirouioted to 
Second-Captains, with the trifling addition, of 3.v. or 4.v. per diem to 
their present pay, which will decrease as casualties occur on any part of 
tlie list above those thus promoted—for it is not sought to ]>erpetuate 
these Second-Captains ; but it is merely suggested as a temporary ex¬ 
pedient, as the only means of aiitisipating the march of mortal decay 
and death, and of removing, in the meantime, from a position incompa¬ 
tible with their years, a few of a meritorious class of officers. 

The increase of expense would be the difference between 6*. fid. or 
7tf. fid. and 10?. 6d^., the respective pay of Lieutenant and Second- 
Captain, This plan, or any better mode of mitigating the evil^om- 
plained of, merits the consideration of the proper authorities. 

But of all the branches of the United Service included in the benefits 


of the Brevet, the Indian Army appears, on the present occasion, to 
h^ve the most cause for contentment. Its promotions—thanks to the 
Zjejil and influence of Sir James Carnac, the respected Chairman of the 
Board of directors—extend, we believe, much beyond the limit of 
expectatif'\^jnbrace the highest rank, and exhibit a list of Colonels 
and equi^^4L'teutennn^«ColonelB promoted to Major-Generals eXceM- 
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ing those similarly advanced in the King’s Service. We hail any mea¬ 
sure designed to promote union and zeal in our ranks, and trust this * 
desirable object will be attained in the present instance. 

By the way, our Oriental allusions remind us of an item of Indian 
intelligence which affords us much pleasure, namely, that Lieutenant 
Burnes, wliom it is sftflicient to name, has been appointed Resident, or 
Agent of the Governor General, at Caubul, amidst the scenes of his 
enterprising researches. e 

We are further apprised that a Committee, including the Chairman 
and other influential persons in the affairs of the Honourable'Company, 
has been formed for the prosecution of the plan of Steam Navigation 
to India discussed in our last Number. May not this question be prac¬ 
tically connected with the steam navigation of the Danube, of whicli 
route we have the pleasure to offer this tnontli the latest descriptive de¬ 
tails, comprised in a very intelligent narrative of the recent voyage of a 
British officer? 

How inscrutable are the ways of the newsmonger! A paragraph 
appears on this our closing day (the 27th), appointing Captain Rivett 
Carnac, R.N., to the command of the Indian Navy! This piece of 
misintelligence wc contradict from the best authority. It is wholly 
without foundation. 


We observe that the third class of the Guelph has been conferred on 
Dr. Charles Fergusson Forbes, Deputy Inspector General of Hospitals, 
an officer who served, with the highest credit, through the principal 
events of the war, in Europe^ Africa, and the West Indies. Were this 
solitary distinction always so worthily bestowed, it would be more appre¬ 
ciated than it appears to be by soldiers of service. 

The reinstatement of Captain Sartorius in his British rank has afforded 
general satisfaction to the Ipervice ^in which tliat gallant and amiable 
officer is deservedly popular, and has given no less gratification to tlie 
“ troops of friends” he has conciliated in other quarters, at home and 
abroad. W’e have furtlier to congratulate our deserving countryman on 
being raised to the Portuguese Peerage, though vve are rather at a loss 
to know whether it be to his “piety”or his “pity”—both undoubted— 
that we are to ascribe his title, in hailing him as the Visconde da 
Piedade, We wish the Viscount well through the struggles to whicli 
Portugal is still destined. r 

Wc find in a Devonshire paper a passage which leads to the conclu¬ 
sion that medical officers, retired from active service, and endeavouring 
by private practice to improve their means and support their families, 
are itf> longer subject to the illiberal interference with their pursuits 
which, without tending to the public good, was a source of the greatest 
' personal inconvenience to the medical officers so circumstanced. The 
passage in question is so just, as well as creditable to the Director- 
Oeneral and to the respectable officer of his department to whom it 
refers, that we are tempted to extract it. 

“ The promptitude with which Sir James M'Grigor, the aide imd efficient 
Director-General of the Medical Department replied to thf Jyiftication of 
Mr. Thornton^ of*this c^y (Exeter), late Surgeon of Ilegiment, 

and the research which it showed into the whole professional crr*er of Mr. 
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Thornton, has excited the admiration of p:entlemgn residing here connected 
•with the Service, who speaW of it as a mark of vigilance and kind-heaited- 
ness in the Director-General, which must be in the highest degree encou¬ 
raging to those who serve under him. The Medical Officer of the Army is 
syl^ecl to so many vicissitudes of clime and changing scene, that he can 
necessarily form but few connexions in his native laftd; and when, at the 
close of a long and arduous career, lie comes to sit down in any of our 
touns, the consciousness that he will be backed up to the full extent-of 
his merits by the chief of his department must be of great assistance and 
satisfaction to Ins mind.'* * 


Dy the lust quarterly Report of the Asylum for Shipwrecked and 
Disircbsed Sailors, we find that the conductors of that truly benevolent 
institution have been einj>loying to tlie best advantage the very scanty 
means jtlaced at their disposal. By this statement it appears tliat, 
during the last half-year, there have been admitteil 14Q shi]>wrecked 
and distressed seamen, to whom shelter and 2890 meals liave been 
di-.pcnscd, at an expense of a fraction more than 2^d. for each meal, or 
Sir/, including all tiie expenses of the establishment! We are surj)rified 
U) find such an institution so ill supjiortfd by the mereliants and shi])- 
ou ners—the parties who profit most by the services of the objects of 
tills charity—wliose apathy we had hofied was effectually roused in this 
cause l>y the project for a Merchant Seaman’s IJo^'pital, which was 
warmly discussed, but has since slumbered. We shall take another 
ojiportunily of drawing attention to this subject, now doubly pressing in 
consequence of the cnactmenla of the Municipal Beforni Bill, which 
operate against the relief of the btraiuled^eaman. In the mean time, 
Ciijaain Marshall, the Honorary Secretary, to whom all praise is due 
for his humane exertions in behalf of his unfortunate fellow-sailors, 
will, no douht, persevere in making the most of the limited resources at 

llKi command ol the maiiajrers of this cliarilv. 

o ^ 

The examination of the youths oT the Royal Naval School, which 
look place at (.’iiriblmas, has proved, on the whole, very satisfactory to 
liic friends of the pupils, and creditable to that establislnnent. Tiie 
Kov. W. J. Irons, ot Queen’s C’ollege, Oxford, examined the first class, 
and K, Kerr, i^sep, of the University of Glasgow, the second. The 
subject^or tiie fust class was a tragedy of Sophocles, and for the second 
the riiad. The mathematical examination of the first class was in 
trigonometry, the diflerential calculiw, and the elements of astronomy. 

On the 24th of December, Espartero, goaded by British agents find 
liacked by Bntibli money, men, and again ventured to attack 

tlie (hirlibts before Bilbao, and was again defeated. In this emergency, 
having decided on an immediate retreat to Valmaseda, the discomfited 
leader of the Clirisiinos—or rather Garcianos^ the former term being 
no longer applicable—was saved against his will, and, to his infinite 
a'ltonishment, was placed by British “ non-intervention*' in the position 
of«a conqueror ! A strong force of British artillery and seamen, with 
an arsenal o/John Bull’s bombs, boats, batteries, rails, floating bridges, 
and all the “circumstance’* of //iglorious war, pulled up the river in a 
snow-storrpj’"'•Tid having surprised and turned the ill-found'defences of 
the Carlis^s, succeeded in dislodging them from their positions. 

U, S. JoUiXN, No. 99, Feb, 1837. * * T 
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Espartero, drunk with tlie unexpected turn of liia fortunes, entered 
Bilbao on the 25tli, and acknowledged with maudlin humility his para¬ 
mount obligations to the English—the well-beloved allies of Serjeant 
Garcia and his enlightened government! The conduct of the Spanish 
hero on this occasiqp is not however without a precedent: ano’thfer 
great man, not unworthy, perhaps, to be compared witli Espartero—we 
mean the Prince Eugene—remarked upon his own laconic announce¬ 
ment of a signal victoi;j'’, “ It is easy to be modest when we arc 
happy.” 

This open contravention of the laws of war, of nations, anrl of sociel y, 
imts in Jeopardy the vocation of the Foreign Secretary of Fngland, anti 
adds another stain to the moral disgraces which he has accumulated on 
the arms of his country. Thus it is that an ignorant and eficminalt* 
contempt for human life and bulTcring prompts and persoveros in mea¬ 
sures involving those harsh penalties of war, from which manhood, 
trained and tested in the rugged school of military experience, recoils 
with a generous aversion. 

With those British officers, condemned to take ])art( in tin’s lawlt ‘ s 
and distressing service—to, be the puppets of a bastard and baif)aroiis 
war indefinitely fomeyitcd in the bosom of an “ amicable” couiury liv 
British subornation and instruments — wc sincerely condole. TIjcv a.t* 
but performing a painful duty, and must derive what consolation llu‘) 
may from tlio inadequate rewards by which their martyrdom has been 
soothed.—lias Colonel Wykle received fresh iiivtructiuns / He 
sent out, and rccidvedy if we mistake not, as the neutral observer and 
umpire of both parlies—at h'ust, we know nothing in the profess(‘d 
spirit of his mission wjiich constitutes tiiat respectable officer a public 
and fighting partisan. 

llap})ilv this misdirected zeal is not without a redeeming contvaH. 
W ere not the spirit of the United Service of Britain sustained e.t\d 
exalted by a dash of cliivaliy, it'would not have been cajjable of liie 
glorious achievements by which it has disenthridicd J'airoj^c, and sated 
its country. This generous feeling, in f.ict, pervades the mass of the 
people, amongst whom oppression has no friend, and the weak ever 
find advocates.• Actuated'by such a motive, and sacrificing personal 
ease to a truly liberal and imbought enthusiasm, a British noblei^jan lia-^ 
been seen chivalrously fighting in the ranks of tlie Basque mountaineers, 
gaining by his bold and gratuitous services the res)>ect and gratitude: of 
those struggling freemen, and winning “ golden opinions^’ at home and 
abroad. Worldly minds may, in the spirit of calculation, find fault 
with his prudence ; but not a gentleman or lady in the land—not a true¬ 
hearted soldier or sailor—refuses their meed of admiration to the dis¬ 
interested gallantry of Lord Ranelagh. Kniirlit-errant and crusader in 
the revived odour of those romantic terms, the fame of the noble volun¬ 
teer will survive—“ on Fontarabian echoes borne,”—when the vain¬ 
glory of “ intervention” and its actors shall have expired on the dying 

blast ” of Downing-street’s “ dread horn.” 

By the way, what men has the King's Service lost in this nondescflpt 
scuffle ; how are they returned, and the maimed, if any, provided for'? 

The dignified and cutting reproof directed by the French King, in his 
late speech fropi the throne, against the quibbling intervention ” of 
our foreign Master, is a moral lesson” which claims reciprd. Fas 
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ah hosle doceri —for that France is, or can be a friend of En^laiul 
is one of those liberal conceits which a momeift’s reflection disbipates. 

Louis Philippe, with sound sense and true patriotism, emphatically 
declares—“ I applaud myself for having preserved France from sacrifices 
theVxtent of which cannot be appreciated, and from the incalculable 
consequences of any armed intervention in the iTiternal affairs of the 
Peninsula. France reserves the blood of her children for her own 
cause, and wlien shesis reduced to the painful necessity of summoniiig 
tliem to fihed that blood in her defence, it is onfy V7ider Bwr own gloriovs 
volours thai ihv soldiers^of France 7narch io battle.'^ This is a right 
roval sentiment. 

The fling which Marshal Soult has had at our co-operative inter¬ 
vention,'* is also extremely sharp and edifying—but the lecture of his 
master supersedes all minor rebuffs. 

We arc concerned to add that this monarch, whose fnmness and 
al)ility liavc produced results so beneficial to France, and whose life is 
of sucli paramount value to that country, has again been s]u>t at by a 
vagabond named Meunier—a worlljy scion of La Jvvne France! 
AV’^heu will crime, under the mask of sentiment, be scouted from revolu¬ 
tionized society ? 

The Legion struggles on with its diflicultics at St. Sebastian—anxious 
for an active extension of its terviet's, hut paralyzed by the pt'ifuly of 
tlie most unprincijdcd, imjiotcnt, and odious mockery of a Govcninieut, 
which devolution lias bpawneil .since the Reign oi Terror.” 

Mina died on the 24th D-'ceniber, at JJavc'dona. Whatever inav 
have been the pretences by W'Ijich this litUe republican icfugce deducted 
society in this countiy into a belief in his marvellous powers and mani¬ 
fold virtue's, his arts^ when invcbtcd w'iili an arbitrary authorilv in Ids 
native land, liave btamped ujion his name tlie odium of crimes revolting 
to manhood, and reduce Ids military rejiutation to the very lowest level. 


Admiralfy,.oIsf ]\rarch, isni. 

Memorandum.- The T.ouls ('onnnissionei’s ol the Adiniralfy liaving 
l>cniuflcd the ('aptains coniiiiaiuling His Majesl 3 's slops of the line to 
nominate Conimanclei s, subj^'ct to thoir Lordships’ approv il, have thought 
fit to order, that no (\)mmander sliall hei after be deemed eligilde for an 
appointment to a ship ol tlie line, oi other ship entitled to bear a (Jom- 
mandor, unless he shall lune seived iliree years in the command of a sea¬ 
going sloop of war, or throe years as Kirst-Lieutenantof a rated sliip.—By 
command of then Loidslups, 

George Elliot. 

Admiralty. 17th December, 183G. 

Memorandum.—The Lords Commissioners of the Admiialfy are pleased 
1o direct that, for the purpose of the abo\e Memoianduin, two years 
served as First-Licutcnanl of a slooiiof war may be counted lor one served 
as First-Lieutenant of a latcd ship, and so in proportion, loi a greater or 
period.—By command of their Loidships, 


Charles Wood. 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 

NAVY- 


PROMOTIONfS. 
ADMIKALTY, Jan. 10. 

This day, in pursuanru^of Ills Myje.stv’s 
pleasure, the tollo'^ing Flag-Ollieci’^ ol lIis 
Myjesty'a Fleet wore promoted, m2, ,— 

’ TO BK ADMIRAr.S OF THF BFO .—' 

AdmiiaU ol tlie V^'liite— * 

"NVilliani M olselov, l-ssq. 

Sii John (’ 11. 

Sir tiPor^e Martin, <i (Ml. 

Sir INilli.im Sulney Smith. K.O.l), 

Sir Davidjje t»ould, ti (' B. 
lion. Sii Uolu'rt Stoi»lor«l, ti.CI.D. 

Su M'aiiloj Dixon, K.(M{. 

J^aac Geofjfe Mauley. Ksi}, 

TO IIH AnMlKAT.H OF THK \FinrF'— 
Admirals ol'the Bine— 

Sir 'i'liomas Williania. G.C.lt. 

Sir VMIliani Ilari'otjd, («.(/.B. (i (' 11. 

Sir Charles Hamilton, Bart. K (.’.B. 

Hon llemy Cuizoii 

Sir Lawrence William TTalsfed, K (\B. 

Sir H:irr\ Neale, Burt, (r (' B , (i.C M.G 
Sir IMnlip Churlcb Hendcr.sou Durham, << iMl. 
Uijiht IIou. L<»rd A Be.uioleik, (J.C 14 . (i.C H. 
William Tuyloi, Ksii. 

Sti Thomas Bvam Mai tin, (i C.B 
.1<thu laiwford, lil'Jii. 

Frank SoUieion, 

Vice- VdniUals ol the Wed— 

Chiiile*?Williciin Baleisnn, llsq. 

llii;hlllon. Sir Uonrue (.'ockbnrn, (J C.B. 

TO TiF. Al>MinAI.S OF THK lO.l'K ;— 

Vh‘i‘ Admuals <it the lloil— 

.James Curpeiiter, Ksi]. 

Sir (»rah.mi Moore, ti C.B., G.C A1 («, 

Joi^eph Hanwell. Ksrp 

Sir Henry W. B.iyntim, K.C'.B. 

S:i Uichatd Li'e, K C.B 

Sir 1‘etor Halkett, Kt (UML 

Philip Stejihei»<», Fsip 

Hon. ('hui]e«i I'^lnlmistone I'leenimjf , 

Sii VVilli-im llutli.mi, K (' B 

Sir Pidteney Malcolm, ti.C B ,(i.(v,M.(»- 

.Sii .lohnilancy, K (J.B. 

Vicc-Ailmuals nC the M hlle— 

Sir JoHias Kowley. Bait K. (' B , (« C.M.G. 

Sir KiUvard Codiiiigton, <* ( .B., G.C3.^.G. 

.Sir (ieorj^e Faikei, K.G.B. 

TO BK VJCK-AT)MinALS OF THK RKD t — 
Vice-Admirals of the Wlme — 

.fohn Br^kini* DouglA.s, Ls(p 
Rosa Donnelly, Kaij 

Sir John P. Beiesloid. Bart K.(‘ B., GAMF. 
ThumiLH Lc Marcliant Gohutdin. Itlsrp 
SirtUiiolos Kowley, Bart. K.C B.,G (Ml. 
Uobeit Kollca, Ks((. 

Sir David Milne, K.C H. 

Sir lloberi Wallci Dtway, Bait. K C.B. 
Richard Dacres, Kh<| <■ C.ll. 

Edsvaid Fe)Io\ica, lAq 

Vice-Admirals of the Blue— 

Sir Willoughby Thomas Lake, K.C B. 

Sir Charles Ogle. Bait. 

Henry Haper, Esq 
Sir (icorge Eyre, K.G.B. 

Kobert Dmlley Oliver, K^q. 

Man Dnbsoii, ICsq. 

Hon. Sir John'l'albot. K.O.B. 

.lohii lUchard Delap Tollcmache, Esq. 

John GifTard.Eaq. 

TO BE VICC-ADMIRAI-a OF TIIK WHITE:— 

Vice-Admirals oftho Bine— 

.John West, Eti|. 
steplicn Ppynu»Estj,* 


■Right Hon. John Lord Colville 
John Cochet, Esq. 

Sir IJeniy Digby, K.C.B. 

.Sir Oliailes Ekius, K.C.B. 

Benjamin William Page, Esq, 

Hon. Philip Wodehousft 
'J'homas Alexamh r, Ewi. 

Boar-.Vdinirals. of the Red—• 

Right Hon. Lord Mark Robert Kerr 
Sir Tluim.is Haney, K.C.B. , 

Sir Richard Ilimsey Hussey , K.C.B. 

IliMiry Richard (ilynn, ICsq. 

.Sir Eelsvurd Hamilton. Bait.K.(\B. 

Sir Thomas Baker, K.C.B. 

.Sii Robert Laurie, Bait. K.(’ B. 

Sir NVilUain Hall Gage, Kl. (J (' H, 

TTon. Sii Cli.ai 1<‘8 I'.igct, Kt. G.C.II. 

Richard Wjnsley, h'sq. 

Aiski'W P.iflard llolhs. Esq, 

TO nx VirE-AI>MIRAI.S OF THX Hl.UE: — 

Rear Admiral', of the Keil — 

Sir lleiirv Ileathcole, Kt 

SirK \V,‘C R.DNNen, K.C.B.,<;C li*. 

So (ieoigi* Srolt, K.thB 
Sir J'honi.is Duml.is, K C.B. 

Richuid Hanl^on Pearson, IC^q. 

KcL\i-Admuals of the \N hue — 

Sii John 'frcniaiu Kofld, K,(',B. 

Sii 'DuniMs Masteini.iii IT.ndv. Bart G ^’.B, 
Sir Oi.ihain Eden ILiniond, Buit.K (!,B. 
lldbeit llonyman, Es<i 
Hugh Downmau, ICsq. 

Iloii Sir'riioin.is Hl.iilen ('apcl. K.C B 
Rigid Hon. !.or»l .Tame.'. G’Biven.C.C H. 
Rich.iid MatMui. Ilsi}. 

Jiihii M,i( kidl.ii, 

ChailcT Adam, K.t- B. 

W illuiiu (ii.inger, Ek.q 
.loiiii ('liainix'ib Wlnte, Esi[. 

Ad.nii Drimtniond, JC-i/ 

Jlobot ) I .ill. Esq. 

Robert Lloyd, Esq 

TO IIV HE,Ml AllMIRALS OF THT RFP 

Rear-Admirals of the While— 

Sit Thomas Livingston, B.irt 
.Sir Edwiiid Biuee, k C 1>. 

Real Admu.iUol the Blue— 

Sir J.dihM'l BiexiUiii, B.irt,. K (' B. 

FtaneU WiMi.lui Austen, Esq. C.B. 

,Sir PaliickC.impbell, K (5 B. 

Nuibouinp Thomp'.nn, Esq. 

Edwaid .^lirlingDickson, Esip 
Thuniiib J.inies M.ditig, F.sq. 

Sii John Aovoith Oiiimaimey, K.C.B. 

Ilciiiy Shiatt, Esq. 

/.actiarv Mudge, Esq. 
llemy Hill. Ksq. 

Ale\at>dei V\ ilrnxit .SchomiuT K. E^q- 
SirEdwnid Duinroid King, Kt., K.tMT. 
Heniy V.viiftUlart, Esq. 

(iieorge Miindy, Esq C.B. 

.Sir Philiji Bow(‘S Veie Broke, Bart., K (’.B. 
Sir Fiedciick Lewis Maitland, K.C'.B. 
Ficdiuick W.iricii, ICsq. 

James Curlhew, E«q. 

TO n* TlEAR.AO.\lTaAl,«S OF THF WHITF : — 

Rear-Admirals of the Bine— ♦, 

Sir Thunia.9 Bugga, (i.C-M.G. 

John Broughton, Esq. , 

Right Hon, TliumuB Earl of Diindonahl 
Sh WiUiam Parker, K.C.B. 

.Sir Rolicrt Tristram Ricketts^ BarU 
George M'Kinley, Esq. 

Sir Churle& Detshnuod, Kt. i 
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And the nndcr mcnlioncd CaiilaiDB also 
api>oiotad Flng>OfliccrsorHis Mujusiy’s Fieri: 

*TO BK RKAB-ADMXRALS OF THI'. WUITK I— 

lUchard Curry. Ksq, C.U. 

Willmm SKip&ey, Ksu. 

lion, r lederifk Paul Irby, (^11. 

.lohn Wenlwoith Loruij;, Fsq. 

Sir Uubett Homo Ibomiry. Bart. 

Hun, Duiiconihc i'lcyddl Buu\crie 
John Dirk, Ksq 

Sir Sanmrl ^Vurrell, Kt. C- B.TK.C.II. 

Anselm John Ciiifliths, Ksip 

Sir Cliailes Bulloii, Kt. C.H., K.CMI. 

(leui Tobin* E^lq I' H • 

M lUmm Henry Wrbley Pony, libq. C.B. 
I'duaid GaHey. Esq. 

Julin Huyes.('.11 >Ks(i. 

TO BE JlKAU-ADMIIiALS OV 'HIE W.UP.:— 

S.imuel Campbell Rowley, Es(( 

'I'liomus Bnmme, J’.sti 
Samuel l*ym. Esq ('.11. 

Itobrit Jucksou, 

Sii Uobrrl Hariie, Kt. (] B , K.C.li. 

CMiailes Hnjne lloilgson Hos'j, Esq. G.II. 

•Sir Cluiiles Malrulni, Kt. 

FiaiiriKAVilIiam F.uic, ICsq. 

Hon. {leorUe Elliott. I'.B. 

Wiihuni D'Uib.iii, Esq. 

Jiinu's Hilly,tr, Eh(| (-■ 15., K (' II. 
lli^lit lion, land M'lllium Fuzioy, (Ml, 
ifitfhl Hon Lotil (irifri*eSlii.irl, G.B. 

Sii llush Kt G.U., K.G.II. 

.John Tower, (' II. 

lain aid Ilnwlvin, Es(] 

.Ghiiiles Riihaidson, E«<}. ('ll. 

Sn Aitlmi i'.iKpili.u, Ki G.R 
Sn .J.mu's Ah’X.nnU'r (ionloii, K G H. 

Hon. Frrdriirk WjIU.im .\\bnor, G.Jl. 

Rieli.ird Tliomab, Esij. 


ADMIUAETV, Jiin. I". 

The Maine of the iiBilrr-iurnlioned oflicorwns 
oniillril ill the list of t\ipt nils appuiiiteii l'l*i^ 
Oibreis. of Ins MaJt•st^*^ Ibat, .md prom«>ted to 
be Jlear'AiiiiinaKol the While, ui the (ia/.etle 
of till- JOtli ol .iHiiu.iiy nibiaiit—vu , Kuduiid 
lljron, ( .15. 

Tlu follow iii^ Ccqdanis ale lu be Hcai- 
Adinii.iK on the Reliual — 

Gliailes I'ethIin;; 

Daniel W’oodiiO, ('.15. 

.John Wiiine 
Hieluinl Pouldoii 
Peter Uiboulei^u 
Matthew Ruckle 
John Allen (a) 

.lames Noble 
Francis liulmps Goniri 
Jeffery Ranji'rslieht 
Ghiihlo\»hcr .1. Williams Nesliani 
John 

Henry Folkcs Ed^oll 
('ornelius Quinton 
William Rntleiheld 
W'llliuin Vonn;; 

W’lllmm ITeiny Uauiell 
Jacob Walton 
Augustus Hricti 
Ruckley Maekworih Pracd 
Samuel Mottley 
Edward Walpole Riowiie 
John Rouett Smollett 
•William Ricketts 

Honourable William Lo Peer Ticnch 

Edwiml Sneyd Clay 

(hiailes ('artcr 

Fiancis (todolphin Rond 

William Henry llrown Trcmlcll 

Samuel Rutcher 

Robert O’Brien 

Matthew Godw iu 


James Master 

.Sir S. P. llumphi'cys, Kt >K.C.n.,C.l5 
Francis Temple 
Henry Gotdou 

To BE Cabtain^* 

F. W. Lapidjics (18:13) 

Richard 15aUon. (18lil) 

Wm. Slaughter, (IHIO) 

Thomas (*ill, ( 1814 ) 

John Paisnn, (1810') 

Wra.AlltSi llen'ini'h^m, (1818) 

Ruboil Gordon, (1820) 

James Ri.isier, (1822) , 

Robeil Fun. (1823) 

Robcit Gonluit M'Giea, (1824) 

John Pole, (1824) 

Micliael Quin,( IH24) 

Uichaid Owen, (1820) 

William lirwrit, (1820) 

John Ralloiii Maxwell, ( 182”) 

Joliii Hivett C.iniae, (1827) 

.'^penci'i ]..niibeit Hmitei {'1827) 

Thomas Maill.nid, (1827) 

Thomas Dilke, (182/) 

William Robeilsoii, (/») (1827) 

■William nav;;oo<), (1828) 

Sir Tiioma*! R T. Thompson, R.irt.( 1828) 
HukIi Niuvo,(l828) 

Rob it Sm.irl, K 11, (1828) 

Geoige Iloiliiey Mundy,(182K) 

Sn W'llli.iin Dickson, llait (182(1) 

William ‘SMlney Sniitli, (1830) 

To IlK CoMMANDKllS. 

Robol t Ol VI av, (I82s) 

T. P. be llaidy. (1820) 

Giimdy, ( IHOD) 

Lewis An^n^tiis Robinson,(1812 ) 

RobcU boney, (1812) «» 

Wiltiam Ileury (Juni, (1813) 

John Tlailowes ( 1814) 

.Samuel Fielding 11 aimer, (1814) 

Jolm Adams, (A.) (IHih) 

-lohn Miir^an,(1815) 

Thom.as Venioii W’atkins, (1815) 

Fr.uieis Deeinius ILtstiiiif^*, ( lHl9) 
TNliehael Alw(‘ll Slafei. ( 1821) 

(Ridifes Anslruthei Railow', (1822) 
Fredcriek Patten, (1822) 

I'huni.iK M.U]iia>, (1823) 

Adam G.impeiduwii Dune.ni, (1823) 
Heiiiy John Woith, (1824) 

Fiaiicis Ilawdun Mona L^mzioi, ( 1820) 
John Neal (1820) 

George Hathoiii. (1827) 

Geoige H.imsay, (182“) 

Hairy Ejies, (1827) 

John WhUum Douglas Riisb.'Uie, (1827) 
John Clements Wickham,(1827) 
llairj Edmund Kdgell. (1828) 

Sidiii'y Homy IJsshcr, (1828) 

George Rjiig, (1829) 

To lIF LlEUfEWANTS. 

William P'ow Icr 

Sir F, A. Nicholbon, Rail. 

■■ Newman 
Mathew Pejipin 
William Robinson 
George Moiitt 
Fierleiick W. Foote 
Jtdin nolbngwuith 
Wnhum Kills 
John P.iteiPon Bower 
John Currie Rynon 
Raitholornew Jefferey 

G. W'. Lindsay 
AngnsiMs Cooper 
AiigusTus Henry Ingram 
Davitl Edwauls 

W. E. Tiiscott 
Robert Ruylo Miller 
John Sibbald 
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John llenr-y Norcock 
V. A. Massingbertl 
Peter Pensou Steu art 
Joliu Fitzgerald Cnrroll 
Gioliam Gere 
D. K. B. Mapleton 

J. C. lioscii&on w 

Ilu'liard i^trodo Hewlett 
Jolin L. Stokoti. 

.John Lud^^k]v 

APPOINTMENTS.’ 
AOMIUALTY, Jan. 10. 

llis Majesty has been graciuuhly pleaded hi 
uppoiut the tiiroc Oflicers nniler-n^mt'd tu be 
ExtfvV Naval Aub'H-Uc*(l.inip to Iln* Majesty. 

CdpUiiu Thomi&b Ihuwu, ('aptaui Sir F. A. 
(3olhei, I'.B. aial K t'.ll., (biptuiU Sir Wjlliam 
Howe MnUaster, C.B. ami Iv.C.H., vice 
taiii iluQ Gcui'^u KUiott, Kleht lluu. Loul 
George Stuart, and tin* IIoii. V. M. Aylmei, 
promoteil to ihc rank of Bi'iir'AdniiMls, 

Vn*e Ydimral Sir Kobert Waller Otway, llHit. 

K. C.B.,to be Com.-m-Clhief at Shecrue^b 
Vice-Aihiiii ill the Hon. Sir (Jhailes Ptfpet, 

Kt. G.lMl., to bo Cum.-in-(Jlnef of the 
West Imlj.i ami N, American Station 
Keai-AUni. Fred. M'jirren, Vortsinoulh Dock- 
jaul 

lle.ir-Adiuiral John ILi^o^ O.ll,, riymoutU 
Dockyiiiit 

’ CApr\iN!i. 

Ilyue Paikcr.C.U.Ch.iiham Dockyonl 

Sir John Louw, Hart., .Woolwich Dockynnl 
W. P Ciimby, (Mi,,. .Pembroke llockyiml 
John Hancock, C B. ..Plymouth Ordiuary 

(.'oMMANnrKB, 


Alex. Miluc.Snak<* 

Hon. J. Hcnm.iu ..Scyll.i 

IT. Ji (’oflm...Tuuculo 

[.Old Chiionce Paget.«»■. .Puai 
lion. F. T. IVlhain...Tweed 

LirUTEVA?fTS. 

T. V Anson........Snake 

tieorge Lavie.Sevlla 

11. F. Mills ... .Tiinculo 


MABTtBfl. 

J. Uogers..t.Trinealo 

John Pasco«..... . Alert 

J, F. Boxor.••....Scylla 

SUROEOK. 

- Gordon.. •. Scylla 

’ AbSIbT.-SirROEOKS. 

.T. J. Peddle, (^eu]>.).Britannia 

T. L. Gi aham.. Stag 

Walter llobbs^.Savagn 

PUKSEilS. 

(»eorge Dought.Snake 

(I,'r. Pliimbly .Srylhi 

.1 llolmet ..Tnuculo 

Isaac llohorts.Samarang 


IlOYAL MARINES. 

WAK OFI'lcr., Jan. 10.—PitoMoiiojJs. 

11 IS M.ijestv has been pleased to appoint ihi* 
following Ortu’ei.«,ot the Royal Mminos, to lake 
rank b) Brt*vi*l, as nmlernientioni'd. Comnus- 
bious to bear d.ite lOth lamuiry, I8d7. 

■3 0 lo: M OKNMlAT.S* IN I llE ABMV 

(‘olmiels - 

Sir.hdin Ihiscawen .‘•uvnge 
Kobeil M‘t’le\erlv 

TO HK LU UJ KNANl-COLCNr.Lb IN TUP AWMV • 
Majors— 

John Wlight ^ 

Nat h.iiuel (k>lu 

(ieorge Peebles 

IMw.ird Baihe 

John Owen 

Peter Junes 

TO JJfc MAJOKb IS ' Ifh ARMY.— 
(’a]it.\ins— 

I 'h.ule- Men/U'i 
Henry .lohu Murtoii 
.l.'iims Hull 
Wilii.iiii f'ergii- on 
.lobiM Fleming 
Ricluiid '<wule 
Joseph WnUv'r 
Thormis Peelth's 

T»re\et-hI.ijoi F. .S Meuer to Ik* Major 
First-Lu'ut J K M.iai all to be C.iiittdli 
Sceond-Licul. J <i. A. Ayk's to be Fii&t-ljii ut. 


ARMY. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCK, Dec.Sf). 

Coijisol’Hoyal Engineers—Ot*!itlen\on CadefB 
to be .'■'ccond I.icuts.— G. F. Mann. W’. C. B. 
Fulton, S. Westniacott, 0. A. Broke, ('. E. 
Stanley. 

Koval Regiment of Artillery — Gentlemen 
('adets to be Second-Lieuts.—J. M. Atlye, vice 
Dininiy, promoted} F. A. Campbell, vice 
I'lllioU, pioinoted; H. P, Goodenou^h, vice 
Macleuii, promoted; O. B. MiiiCkie, vice C. K. 
Wynne, promoted ; C. A. Balfour, vice L. W. 
M. W ytinc, promoted; O. B. Shakespeare, vice 
Kamsuy, piomoted; 11. O. Alston, vice Jones, 
promoted 

WAR OFFICE, Dec. 30. 

5th Dragoon Guards—Lieut. R. Meade tube 
Capt., by purchase, vico Loiaiac, who retires; 
l/ornet J. Whitaker to be Lieut, by piirch., vico 
Meade. 

15lh Light Dragoons—Lieut. H. B. Higgins, 
from 31 st Foot, to be LieuU, by pUrch., vice 
Curnugton, who retires. 

7lh Foot—Lieut. L. W. Yea to be Capt., by 
purch., vice Hamilton, who retires ; Ensign T. 
St. Vincent H. Trowbridge, from 73d Itoot, to be 
Lieut., by purch., vice Yea. 

11th Foot—G. E. A, Tobin, Gent., to be 
BnMgu.by ^mnibase. vice Graves, promoted in 
the 3ibi Ktigiment of Foot. 

Jlst Fowi«-Ensiga Hou. G, A. F, C. Graves, 


from llllih'oot, to bo IJeut,, by purch., vice 
Higgins, appointed to 15ih Light Dragoons 

38tli Foot—A. A Auderson, (ient., lobe Eu 
Rign.vvithout jiiirch., Mco Rubinsou, promoted 
111 till* 4^Hll Foot 

40tli Foot—(hipt. .1 Giny .from the 57tli Foot, 
to be Capt., MCI* Morphelt, who exchanges. 

4lst Foot—T. O. Evans, Geut., to bo Ensign, 
vvitbont pnrcli,, vice Owen, iippoiutod to the 
90th Foot, 

45lh Foot—(hipt. H. Cooper, from the 62d 
Foot,lobe Capt., mcc ClaiUe,who exchanges. 

49lh Foot—Lieut. M, G. .Sparks to be(Jupt, 
without imi'oh.isc, vico Corny, deceased; Ensign 
W. Do la P. Robinson, from 3tiih Foot, to be 
Idciit., vice Sp.'uks. 

57Ui Foot—Capt. M. Morphett, from 40tU 
Foot, to be Oapl , vice Gray, who exchanges. 

62d Foot—Capt. G. H. Clarke, IVom 45lh 
Foot, to be Cupl., vice Cooper, who exchanges. 

b9tb—Suig. A. Fergusson, M.D., from Ibt 
West India Ueg, to bo Hiirg. vice White, ap¬ 
pointed to the St'ill’. 

73d Foot —D. .tones, Gent., to be Ensign, by 
jmrcliasc. \ ice Trowbridge, pron. in 7th Fo6t. 

tfOili Foot—SttilT Assist-'Hurg. J, Morrison, lo 
be Abbist.-Suig., vice Oir, promoted let West 
India llegimeut. 

90th Foot—Ensign R. Owen, from 4l8t Foot, 
to be Ensign, without parch.; Rnsigu C. Mj 
CUcbtcr, to be Adjutant, vice Cotton, decoased 
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93d Foot—*Capt, J. Artliut to be Major, by 
purch., Tice Gordon, who retires; Lieut R. E. 
Gampbcll to lie Cnpt., by purch.i vice Arthur; 
TCiisi^uR. M. Boniicr to be Lieut, byuurch., 
vice Campbell} D. Sptoii, Gent,, to be Ensign, 
by purcli., VKH* Bonner. 

Pool—Ensii’u D. Elliott M'Kirdy to bo 
LVut., bvpuichasc, vice Welsh, wljoictires; 
E, Tliompboii, Gent, to bo En«sign, by ptircU , 
uco M*Kml}. 

97th Foot—Licnt. A. t^llmu•bucl to be t'apl., 
v'llliont piiirloise, ^ ice D'NaiII, nppoinlcil Pay¬ 
master j Lieut. .T. Kii*?scll, noin the li.p ol'ii7ih 
ViKil, to be Licui., ^icL* Carmichael} Ensign J. 
Kiti/iorley to^* laeut., bv piiieluisc, vice llus- 
sell, who retiies, W. Gailorth,* Gent , to be 
Eutign, by pinch., vice Kinrlerley; Capt C, 
O'Neill to be Paymastei, \u e Aldiieh 
l»t West India Ilegimenl—Assist Sarg. H. 
Orr, from the W‘hb Foot, to be Surg., au*c For 
gusson, appointed to the (tOlb Foot. 

Uoyal Ner^rouiMUaud Vcteiau Companies — 
T.ieul. F. N Skiiinei, fiointlio Cejloii Ilifle 
iteginienl, to tic A<l)ntant an<l Taeut 
Hospital StulV—Suigeou (’. White, lioiu C9lU 
Foot to be Siirg to the Forces, vice Doyln, 
ilcfcasod; .T. ]). (Jranf, tube Assist. Sing to 
1 !i 4> 1 oices, Mco Mot lison, ujipointcd to the 
F<n.t. • 

{ ii.itl.i^lied—Lient. J. Koss, Adj. of a lU'c, 
Hislto In* C.i}>t, witliout juu< h. 

AR OFFIPE. Jan.C. 

I Hh laght l»i.igrK>ns—laeiit E. Iloyds to be 
( .ipl , Ij\ pureb , M( I Dawson, who iTtires ; 

< 4)1 le't C. E l)<»heif> i<* be laeut, by juirch , 

\ » e IlnN lU , C.itlet A. It Millei, fiDiii the Itoval 
Cullege, to be Comet, b) purch., •vice 

1 )4ihi'’ tr 

IStn ltcgiinenl4)( Fool — Cipl ti I Cali.fiom 
tin* liall pa> i*t llie .iisl Uegiun nt 4il'F4iot, to iie 
pa\ m isi 1 * 1 . Mt e lb ibulU, ii‘tiled on half pa\. 

41(1 l’«)4)t—C.nlel .1. M. Pnmiosc, lioni tin* 
K )>al Colleg**, to be Ln.^ign, without 

))iuflj.ise, V ICC ITo^ti*, i-lieeved. 

b’oiit—ytart Assist. Sing U Stewail to 
Ite Ass'ist.-Suig , Mil* Bell, wbo e\t hanges. 

llespital St.ilV- Vssist Miig. .1. Bell, lioni the* 
•*lst Kegimout of Foot, to be As.sisl. Surg. *0 
Mn‘ Fijices, s ee Sb*wail,Mlio ewliangos. 

M'AF OFFICE, T.m. 10. 

Fust Kcgiinent of 1 ji 14 ' fiinuds—]\Ia|oi ami 
laeut. t‘t*lonel iliiii. IJ.F C. Caveiuliih to lu* 
Li t pi 

Second It4*giiu(‘nt of Life Guoids —Alajor and 
laeiil -I'olotiel (i4*oige Gieeiiwood to be Jjieul.- 
C'oloiiel. without ]iuu'h:>s('. 

l(o>iil Kcgimont of Horse C»uar4is—Major 
and Jjii'ul -(ailuiu*! W. llicliaidsou to hi; Licui, 
Coloni'l, witluiftt \>m4*hase 4 

Fust 4ir (iieu.idiur Regiment of Foot Giiaids 
—Col. II. DAhl\ to be laiMit.-C’oIonel, wlthuiit 
piUihase; Col. \Yn ny lid lobe Major, witluuit 
purcliise* Capt. .ind laeut Colonel II. E. .Tod- 
diell to be Maioi, with the iiuik of Colonel, vice 
Jl’Ovlys Lieut and Capt P. J. Peieival to be 
t'apt. and laeut. (/olonel. without puu’hase, 
vu'c \V yuyiinl: Lieut, and Ca])l. W. F. .Tolin- 
stou to be Capt. aiifl Lieul, Colonel, witlumt 
purelmse, vice Joddiell. 

Coldstream Kegiincnt of Foot (iliiaiflb—I'ol. 
F. M. Millmun to be Lieut.-tJolonel wiiliout 
iMU'cliasu; ('aptam and Lbuil.-Cnlonel W. L. 
«|^ulton to be Major, with tin* lank of Colonel, 
vice Millmun; T/i4nit.-(*olouel G. W. Wiviughlon, 
iibni h.p, ITna^tueUed, to be Capt, vice Walton. 

Scots Fusilier Guards—Colonel 1), Mercci to 
be Ijieut-Colonel, without piirelmse} Urovel- 
tJolonel Sii J. A. Hope, K C.B., to bo Major, 
viceMereor; Liout. and Capl. S. Norval to be 
Cupt. und Lieut.-Cgloncl; vico Siv J. A, Hope. 


IGth Rogimentof Foot—Major 0. M'Bonald 
to be Lit’Ut..Coloiu*l. without purch ; t'apt 11 
Clements to'be Major, vice McDonald ; Tauut." 
and Adjiit., C. F. Thompson to be Capt, 
Clements. 

H9th Fool—Major T. Poole to be Lieut.-Col., 
Without jmrchabi*; Capt. 15. Smytli to be Major, 
vice I’oote; Lient, and Adjut. J. L Innesioho 
Capt. viee .SmyllR 

CtUfi Foot—Major .T. Itaird to bo Lieut -Col, 
w ithout pinch.; Iliovet-Maj4ir P. I)uuc.an to be 
Mil) or, vice Ib'iinl: Lieut. P Ditm.ss to be Capt. 
vice Uuneap: Ensign L« MarchantCarev to ho 
Lieut., viee Ditinas} Gbiitleman (\vdct G. A. 
'I’aylor, fioin the Royal Military College, to be 
Ensign, vice Carey. 


WAR OFFICE, .Tun. 10. 

His Majesty has been pleased to uppuiiit the 
f<illov\'ing Uilicers to take rank by Brevot, as 
under mentioned. 'Flie cojnniibsious to be datcil 
Hdh .Tanuarv. 1837. 

JO JIE Ol-NE11AL«? IN THE AUMV. 

Lientenant-(»ener.ils— 

Fianeis Thomas Ilammund 

Robert Dudley Ithiku 

Hull Hobeil Meade 

Sir M lilidiu Houbtoiin, Part., G.C.C. 

Geoige Mih hell 

Sn Thomas llislop. Halt., G.C.B. 

Thomas Lail nt Elgin 

David Iluutf r 

Sii .lolm Shade, Bart. 

Su Fiediiiek Augustus M'elberall • 

Hoa. .<ir Uilh.iiu Lumloy,G.C.B. 

Su Mooli* Disney, li.tMJ. 
l<din Mackenzie 
Alevan.Uu (liaham Stirling 
.tiihii Micbel 

William Wilkinson , 

Sii Henry Tuekei Montresor, K.O.B. 

John Ilodgsou 
Jlieliaid Thomas Kelson. 

Sir J.inies Hay 
James Kobeitson 

JCdwanl M illiaiD Ley borne Popham 
Sir Fiij'riiv .lefTiies Grafton Maclean,Barf. 

Su IJeiir) Frederick Cauijibcll, K.C.B. 

William Itnnu't 

CIiarlesAVm MarqiiessorLondoudeiiy,G,(i B. 

J.ewis H.ivly Wallis 

J(jlm Sulivuii Wood 

Hon Sir C’hailes Colville, G.C.B. 

Fieilerink Ch ulcs White 

Gore Bumne 

Sir lloiuv Fane, G.(‘B. 

SirGeoige '\tisoii, (i.O.IL 
Keniieth Alosaiidei Lord Howaid of EfKng 
hum. (i (hi) 

Willi.im Thomats Dilkes 
Sir .lohn Osw.ild, (4.C.B. 

Pinsuii Bonham 

Sii William Auson, Bail., K.C.O* 

TO B>: LrillTFNANT OfcNyH.ALS IN THE AEMY t— 

M a jor- Gonei-dls— 

Sir .Tolni Elloj. K.C.B. 

Hcniy Slieeliy Keating, K.C.B. 

Sir Lewis Grant 
Sir Ailhur Brook**, K.(ML 
Potcr Careyr 
.Tolm M Nair 

Sir .Lihii Alexfiuder Wallnee, Bart., 
llasliugs Fiaser * 

Sebright Maw by 
.T4>hn Montagu Maiiiwaring 
flon..lolui Mi'ftde 
{sir George VowiioU Atlams 
Sii John Marlt*<'d 
Heiiiy EUiul 
Ovcringlon Btuiiden 
Sir Benjarnm D'Urban, 
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John Lock<« 

Sir John Taylor, K.C.H. 

Sir Thomas Reynell, llart.K.C.13.' 

Sir Loftus William Otwuv 

Sir WUliam Nicolay 

Sit Kdward K«!rviHoii, K»rt. 

Sir Lionel Smith, K.C.U. 

Bnhert barton 

Sir Willinm Piitorson « 

Sir John Guise, bdil. K.C.b. 

Sir Charles WillUm l)o>le 
Sir JameR Bathurst, K.C.U. 

P;iul Anderson 

James Lord OlenUon ^ * 

Sir Andrew Fi'uueib biiiiiurd, K.C.b. 

Richard Piffot 

James Wutson 

Sii lUchiird bourke, K C b. 

lion, ratncli .Stuart 

JTon. Ileniy Otway Tio\or 

Sir James Sleven«on Ikirn*', K.C b 

William Georce Lord Ilaviis 

Sir Howiiid DnuKlas, linif. 

Su Theojdiilus rnt/JiM. K.C.H. 

Montagu Hlirrows 
lion. Arthur I’cicy Upton 
Sir John Cameion, K.O.H. 

Samuel Huskissoii 

11 enry Moiicktoii 

John Maister 

lion Geoige Murray 

Sir TIeniy Askew 

lion, ^^illlnnl .Sluait 

Sii Jasper NieholU, K.C.H. 

•lO Ml M.Mon-OhNtUM ^ IX Till AR\l\ 
^’oloiiels— 

IToii II. Hcaucliamp I.yguu, 1st ToTc Giuiid'- 
IIon.Kdward Hyud.ir I.ygori,2nd T.ile Guaids 
•Su John Gru. Woodloid. Grcundiev (iuaids 
.lohn Vriugle, half-vny I^nalt.iched 
Kir Da-vid Ximcns. 16tUFool 
Daniel CoUinhouii, hall-pay 7tii G.inisoii Hat, 
John SiatToul, halt-pay Huuibou Ue^itueul 
Charles Nicol, Odth Foot 
Sir G. II. F. Heikeley K C H . lialf-pay Ciiat. 
Sir Patrick Liiides.iy, 39th Foot 
S. IT Horkeley, hall-pav l>lh West India 
C. J. N.ipier,half-paj, Inspecting Field Ollicer 
of MilUi.i 

Heliei Touzel, Inspeelor of Mihtui in 
Sir J. Dickson. K C H , h p. Pcimaueut .\shis* 
tint QuarU*rm.i^ler-(»eorr.il 
Sir Ortavus (larey, li.p. luspcetiiig Field-Olhcer 
of Mihti'i 

11, K. Cof'ke, h.p. Cth West India Uegl. 

Sir IltMiry King, li.ji 82nd Foot 
Sir F. J. M. Maegregor, liait., li.p. 8th Light 
Dragoon a 

Edward Gibbs, li.p. 52nd Fixit 

G T. Napier, h.p. Sicili.in Regiment 

Sir H, Vere, K.O B , li.p 60th Foot 

lion. H. II. I'.ikenliciii, h.p Purtugueso OflieerR 

Sir .lohu Harvey, h.p. Unattaelicd 

Sir Leonard (ireciiwell, h.p. Uualtriclied 

Sir G. Scovel), K.C.H. h. p- TTo^ .il Waggon Train 

Ulysses Loid Dowmes,K.C.H., h.p. Unattached 

Sir Robert Henry Diek, h.p. UnattHched • 

Kir Noil Douglas, hp. Inapeutiiig Field OlCcer 
of Militia 

George Mart^ueRs ofTweeddulc, K.T.,h.p. lOOth 
Foot 

William K. Eljphinfitoiie, h p. 16tli LightDrag. 
.Sir Frederick William Trench, li.p. Poiuaiieiit 
Assistant Quartermaister-Gcncrul 
Alexander Lord l^altonu. Grenadier Guardi. 
Henry Wyndham, h.p. 9ih Light Dragoons 
Edward Howaler, Scots Fusilier Guards 
Clement Hill, Royal Horse Guards 
Kir W. M.Goinm, ColdKlre.im Giintrls 

TO BE COLONEJ,8 IN TIIK ARMY: — 
Lieuttiiiant* Colonels-x 

C. E ('unyers,hp. Insiiecting Fiold-OfRcer of 
MihUa ' « i » 


George Augustas llendersoii, h.p. Inniccting 
Field-OlHcer of Militia 
Richard Roberts, h p. Unattached 
Roger Parke, li.p. Unattached 
Robert Harcluy Maephersun, h.p. 7lst Foot 
George Hamilton Gordon, ii.p. Foot 

Philip Hay. h.p. 25th Light Dragoons 
Duvid Williams, Inspecting Field Uthcer of^u 
Recruiting Distvirt • 

Patrick NicoNon, li p. 27th Foot 

James Allan, 57tli Foot 

Archibuld Money, h i> CiHli Foot 

Robcit Torrens, n.jf. 38th Foot 

Henry Edmund .luddrell. Grenadier (fuaids 

Henry Dnwkvus, h.p- ITaattaclu’d,. 

Dir.ld Foibes*h.p. 78lh Foot ^ 

John Frederick F.wmt, Inspecting FioUl-Ofliccr 
ol a Recruiting Disti let 
lleniy Ailolphus I’roi lor, li.p. Cth Foot 
William IrMois, h.p, 53 I l^oot 
AVilham Riddell, h p. rnatt.icli(‘d 
Thomas Fcnii Addisoiii li.]i 99lh Foot 
Francis ('ockbuin, 2d West India Regiment 
Thomas Steele, h p. 1'natlached 
(*. .1. Dtiyle, li p. 2d (iatimon ll.ittulion 
'J' ('Imilelie, h p 7lli Hest Imli,iRi'gimciit 
George Aitliur, h p Yoik Gli,isseurs 
('olU'} L,M)ns Lucas Foslci, h.p UniitUiched 
I'hlward FarKiiisoti, h p llth Foot 
Thomas Huiitci. Hhur, It p. ruattaclie<l 
Lawson Kelley . Ii p. 73il Foot 
Eilw.iul Ctieiiey, h \> WateMllc's Rcginieiil 
Ru'haid liluellyu, ii.p 2HtiiFoA)t 
l*etei Augustus LanUnir, h.p. 23d Light Diag. 
John Hare, 27lh l•’oot 
]*etei Hrown.lip I4lhl''ool 
'IMiom.iR Fi.iiicib Wade, h p. 1' natt.ichc.l 
Rn-liaid ligiTloii, h p VnaM,ic*licd 
William t'hahiK'iN, h }i. .^>/th Fool 
Fianeis Dulnier, h p riiatl.udieil 
Ghalhain Hoi.vee (.’liviichill, 31st Find 
ln*oi g«* ISlillei, h p. U iiuilai lied 
t'li iiles HecKvvitn. h p Rille V.ngadi* 

John tkvmpboll, Ins|joiliug Mlicei 4)f ,i 

Recruiting Dishict 
Willianii’fini]ibell, li p 23.1 Foot 
J (/. Homcliier. h.p 22d Light Uiagoous 
J.inies Grant, h p. 2.td Finit 
« Fielding Hiowne, li.p Rille Hngade 
Tliom.m W ilU.im 'I’lis l<ir. Up Supciiuteiuleul 
CuMilry Ruling Ksi.ihhshuieut 
Lawjeiice Aigiambau, li p. Isl Foot 
Henry Geoige Smith, li p Uii.itt iched 
Felix C.ilxeit, h.]> Uiiattaolied 
William Sl.iieley, h p. IJniitlached 
De Lacy Kv.iiis, h j>. .5ili West India Rpgiiiu’nt 
Hon. LeiecKter Staoliope, h j>. ITnattaehed 
Alex.iiiiler Iliggiiisuu, (irentuliei Guavds 
T. U. II. ItaMcs, h.p. (Jh.isseuis Hritammpics 
CliurieN Allix, h.p L natt.iehud 
Thomas Hrooke, (iieiiadier Guards 
William Henry Stoll, .Scots FuiUier Guaidti 
II. P. I >nvidson, h p. .5th West Indi.i Regtnieiit 
Sir Thomas lleade, h p. "4th Foot 
F L. Oooro.h.p.Yoik Light Infantry Yolunleeis 
John Moryilon W ilHon, h p. 771h Fool 
Thomas 'W'illsliiic, 2il Foot 
Henry Oglandei, 2GLh Foot 
Matthew Stiwvart, h.p. Poituguese OITIicis 
Hon. John MaUland.32dF('ot 
Geoige Kvatt, li p. Unattached 
Hon. H. K. Hutler, li.p. 2rl (^unison Batlalion 
William Drummond, Scots FubiIku’ (iuards 
Edwiiid Fleming, In^pucting Field Ollicer of a 
Reciiiiting Distnol 

Sir Alexander Anderson, li p Unattached 
JutiD Kolt,h.\>. Unattached 
'I'lirtier Giuiii. Grenadier Guards, 

Sir ii. W. Dance, h.p. Royal York Rangers 
James llughes, h.p. iStli Light Dragoons 
riuli)) Bainbridge, Porroancut Assistant Quar* 
teimaKtor-Gcneral ‘ 

Kenneth 3nudgra$s, h.p. Unattached 
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'William Balvaird,li p. Unaltaclied 
SornproniusStretton. h.p. 84tli Foot 
T, K NapitT, h.ji. ClmsHMurs liiitanniques 
• N Tliorn, Permauont Assiatant-QuarU'rmaBiur* 
Oencral 

William Ili'nry Sowell, 31st Pool 

L Datlin^s h.p. 2(1 Uarribun Battalion 
i'iv William I^ewis Hornes, h p. Uuattiiolied 
John M'Donald, 92tl Foot 
'riiotiiiis Staunton St. Cl.iii. lip. Uiiatt.ujhed 
iiforge William Buty, ‘.t4lh Foot 
(foorijo Warren ^^'alkel, 1^. Unattiichcd 
I.onl James Hay, li p. Uiiuttached 
T H. Dawes, h.p. 22d Driii^onns 
Hairy ilnlta^ Harris,li.p. Unatlached 
Tliuma^t Junms \Venive% li p.DPlli Fool 
Robert Burd (Jabriel, h p. 22il Li^lit Dragoons 
Henry 1’liomas, 2nt}i Fool 
William Rowan, li ]>. Unattached 
James Shaw Keiinady, h p tJriattaehed 
Ailhiir Wm. hlojses IjOhI Sandis, 2(l Diag^Hins 
B. W. U. H. Vyse, h.p rnaltaclied 
(jideon GoiuMjuer. h.p ITnatlaclu-d 
'J’honuis B Houurd, li.p 23d lagiit Dingoons 
Robert W’illiain Mills, li.j). 9lh Foot 
Fiedenek Ashnoith, h.p ,')Hth Fo(it 
Boheit Brjee Foaron, Otli Fool 
Demy llulne.i\K. half ])n), Unattached 
\ F. I' 4 'U*. late lloise tiiriiaduT (lu.iicU 
J'h.mcis Maule, h p. Skerret s Regimcui 
'J'heinas Thoinhiirv M'onlridgc, h.p. 91st J''oot 
iM-<»rgi> Leigh (hddie, ilih F(mt 
U(jsta%iis llochroil, li.p. loot)) Foot 
Hon. Fiedericlc (’.ilhcjirt, h.p l)9d Foot 
^yllUsl^u Uenrs Mfjn.k, h p. Unultiu lied 
(oMii-gi* Bowell Higgitoon, ]i p I'uatf.iched 
Hugh I'hlwaid iluntei, h Unattached 
Sii .loim hliKua. ii.j), I'tiallaehed 
(icoige Ihjvile^. Uoldstie.im (luaids 
'rh()mj\"> llinibuiy, G7th l''ool 
Htiii. II l<\ <' (.'iveiiOisli. t‘'lLifc (hv-O'd'- 
T. \ ollnl;]lu^lI.^n^l, lip 4tli Diagooii (Juaids 
I'hihp R.i}, li i». Scots Fiisiliei (hiaids 
Jjord .1, ’J’. 11 Somci>*et, h ji, Ihialttiched 
(iciuge Ihjuper.h ]>. UiiallachiMl 
Henrv Uodwin.h p S/th Fool 
IMuliji Modelumse, h ji Un.»tta< hed 
1*lioinas William Rohtiiiis, h p. Ulh I'oot 
Rudeiiek iMacneil, h jj T'natUu'liod * 

(>i*oigp Dean Bitt.HUlIi h'oot 
\N ilham-Siitlicrhiml, 5tli Foot 
lUuiiy Rainey, h p. Unatt.uliial 
Ilou Uliailes (hue, h p. Unatlac hcil 
I.tnies Ciis&idy, Inspecting V’udd (hhtei of a 
Recruiting Di^tiict 
lloliert Diihell, h p. Unattached 
(' R. Fox, K\tra Aide-dc-I'ainji to the King 

'lO UJ-. I.IKJTtWAN'l-eOT.OKsr.S IN 'lITK AIIMYI— 

Alii.ior-.— 

David Ui'<>gory, h p 1st (Jarii^on B.atlalion 
Amhiose Lane, h p. -idlh Foot 
Anthony T,ysiPi,hp Uiiattoched 
Richard Halt, h.p. 2d Uarnsou RattalUm 
•lohn Charles Smith, h.p l^iiattadud 
Nallianicl Beau, h \> dOtli Foot 
.toliii Austen, h p. Unattached 
.1 ,ieoh W at son, h.p Ihialtachoil 
Henry North, h.p. i4th Foot 
.lames M'llalRe, h.p. 60th Foot 
William Uiieisoti, I5th Foot 
.loseph Dacre Lacy, li p. 2d (Lurison Baltaliou 
Alexander D.iniel, li.]) 63d Foot 
Robert Hall, h p. lOUd Foot 
John Bhtekmore, h )* 8th Fool 
^^eoige Dod^,h.p, ist Foot 
Heoige J.ickraan Rogers, hp Unattached 
George Nolel«»ii, h.p Unattached 
Robeit Hlukc Lynch, h.p. Unuttaclied 
Ghiirleti Cranstoun Dixon,li.]i UnJiUarhed 
Kdw’urd Dtidroneue, h.p. Hist Foot 
Heury BUkc.h.p. 6th Gainson Batlalieu 


Eyre Evans Kenny,'h.p. ru.iltoehed 
Francis Ciwnpbell, h p. T’usiltiicheil 
(^ohn I’ampbcllMackay.h.p. 78ih Fmd. 
William Browse Kersteman, lip. loth Foot 
John Falconer Briggs.hp 28th Foei 
Robert Simpson, h,p. i8th Foot 
Charles Wood, h.p. Unattaclied 
M lihnm Mooic^h )». 14th Foot 
IVfer Mathew son, h.p. Koval Yoik Raugeij, 
Aielnbald U.'imeron, 6th Fno^ 

Eiimuml Browne, li p. Uiiattiiclieil 
lion JC Cadogan, li.p. HihWV^t India Ucgimciil 
Edwaid KNiiglit, h p. BorlU"uej,e (Jtlieeis 
(.^ M. Claneiiy, h.p l^itugucse Olliccrti 
Samuel Reed, h.p. 'Jl'it Fool 
Cluules Diggle,Royal Military College 
Riehard (hoUcr. h ]>. Boitugiiese Olliceis 
R ibeit Howard,hp. Unattached 
Aiihm Kennedy, h.p. Ihiattached 
CliailcH Gaidiner, h ]>. COth foot 
Ad.im Gifloid Downing, li p. Hist Fo‘»t 
I’lcdeiiek (loulhuni, h.p 104th Foot 
Jolui Blake Lyiuli, h.p. Unattaehed 
'rhoni.is Dnndas, li p 3d Ceylon HegimeiU 
.Cdiii Murray Belshes, li }) tbiatfached 
S.imuel W’atls, If p 4lli WesI India Heginicnl 
Jalw.iid Knc\, h ]>. 2d Gaiii'.'Un Baltaliou 
.lohn B.xhingtoii, h p. 24lh Ijiglit Dragoons 
Sii .lohn Seolt I.ilha, hp 31st I'ool 
.^11 I‘’re<lciick W atsoii, h p I'oituguosc (iniccis 
Beiipuiuii Oilando .Iodcr, li ]i. Unalt.icheil 
’J’houj.is Feacocke. h p Boituguesc (Mliceis 
.lames Delaricey, l'<t Duigooii (luaids 
William lluhin*,%th Foot 
BisM'll llaiMw.hp Iht Foot 
William Leighton Wood, h ]) 21st Fool 
Alexaiylir B.utou, 12th Light Diugooiis 
W ilhani Mai'kay, h.p (lOlu Foot 
W ilhain Tomkiiison, li p. 2lth Light Dtagoous 
Digby Maekwoilh,h,p. CuaU.iLlied 
Jobt^ Brow n 93ih Foot 
William benind. h ]). Uuatl.iehed 
Samuel Fo\, h ]j Unattached 
.Tohu (!iowe, Ji p I'nattaidied 
'Ihomas Alaiing, 2d We&t Imba Regiment 
•lames Ross, h ji. Ikl Wi'st India Regiment 
John Ba/.algetle, h.p Un.iltached 
Chailes Collis, hp 8-Jlh Foot 
l*eter J’ljpji, ilHth Fool 
Cli.iiles Bepjiei, h.p. 27th Foot 
.biineH Baiid, 60lh Fiait 
Caihsle Spediliijg, Ii p. 32il Fool 
Willmm Gieen.h.p U^ii.iBached 
Daniel IL.by, It p.4JniiUacii(Ml 
Hugh M'tjrigor, h p G3d Foot 
.l.imes Anion, ]■ p T'nattacheil 
Dntilop Digby, li.j> Unatlaehud 
William Uimh‘, h p. Meuion's Regiim ni 
'I hoiii.i-. t'ov Kilby, h p. Unattacluul 
lln’haid Cole, h p. I'niilt.iched 
.'oshna CrobKe, hp UnidliicUed 
• .1. (i. N (hbhes.hp M.illa R«‘ghiieul 

'I'honi.is Buck, li p. lIHlli Foot 
.lames BalUid (Ludiin'i. h.p. 74tli Foot 
Flnjmas .lones, h.p 2Jst Light Diagooiis 
George Nigholls, fi j) Unattached 
William Urokat,h p. Unati-iched 
Daniel W right, li.p. Uitallaehed 
Robeit B.itenian. h p Unattached 
Betel Dudgeon, h p Unaltaelied 
Miehael Iloiact* (h»in]3bell, h p. 2lsl Foul 
WiMiatn Unnbury DuMew, h p. Umittachcd 
.1ohii Mitchell, h {i Unutlached 
Stephen Ciippage, h p. Uiinllnohed 
James Thonibon, h.ji Unuttaehod 
Chailes Wnghl, lloyiil Militaiy College 
Norelide Nojchde, li.p iHlh Light Diagoons 
Sii William Dai isoii, li p 2d Foot 
{bdxMt Msiiliii Loake, h.p. UniUtached 
Henry IRl-inl, h.p. Uaatlaclicd 
Abraham.I Cloete,h.p. 2Ut LiKhtDragoons 
(.’luirlfb Chri!>toph«r Ji^hnson, h.p, lOtli Foot . 
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TO fiS MA701tS TN TH» ASHY — 
Captains— 

Henry Cooper, ^9th Pont 
Henry ^immoads 6Isi Font 
illiam KtUikollj, {(tli I uot 
Tlramns Uoed yuth Foul 
Vante Youn » DonuliKon Feof 
Henry Owui M oo<l 't/tU Foi t 
Henry Clcmf nls, U < li i < ot 
John Do>U fid I o(»r 
Aiihur O Ketfti 7'^t^* 1 <■ t 
lohtt llo\d 1 (K i 
Cnurles Gri,»orj 40! i i M 
llocht Mourte 21 t I ) t 
lltnrv Hutto i 1 ucb '•0 h To )t 
Vl)ihj> Jo liua r JL< il (landi 

1 i( Iriuk 1(Min ten (xientdiu (xuikU 
C hai U jib'll nvvi 11 >i.b Fuct 
John ( hij < ’i ^st I 
Heuii ( 1ml II \ 111 Cl It] ludt «3l8tPoot 
J C (inHitl)'! loitMiioi, S iinlJohn s. New 
found un I 

T imt b J 11/< 1 ^'th F ) it 
] hi inns Smith,ih 1 i f 
(fi n^i IT nil J thnrd Muiphv flh loot 
Kith lid h V lei IK opt; h ith 1 oot 
IMei loliu dials IStli I j t 
Tolm C )stl ) Jrth loot 
T( hii ( ixiinii II Hold 71tU Ii t 
( liuih ^ \\ xUett, ( eNlou Kiflt K< ,mn lU 
(iei»ig, Ui Iton iOtnliot 
Thorn IS Hiwitt 11 i>li (t th Foot 
< Aorp.t IKiiia t Im ui liih lod 
'I horn Hi id kill >1 
1 I nu s 11 1 111 \ W all h o4t li 1 i c t 
John ill 1 C in i th Jot 
] im s III nrv f i immoi 2'>tli Fool • 
lid L il Fi I "M ij ) , sill {J XU ’•s 
"Wilhim ( X j4ih I ot 
Mioh 111 'N hm lUh I i^ht Pi i^oon 
Tolm P iriiM I 1) I i I (t « 

AiiiUtw Diili II l4lliliot 
TimtbMxs 11 lliFoit 
John ( imp] cU > hli 1 t 
Ihomis Ikiim t liiLlin Jhli I ii t 
Wiilnni I win i*<th 1 >1 
IMieil Him Kill 1 ct 
AlixundLi M uU m dllli 1 1 

IIcni\ JlimiM ( In! J I 
rmuNMAlnc 1 Itli 1 i^ld Pi i ofuis 
AVillum (»i tmillL - I 1« ot 
] d\v ud illi im 1 IS Nil t 
Ldw 11 1 ( out Ms 1 )i i ( t 
1** tei s itli il m I /J 1 1 o( t 

DasHllTis i Ih 1) 1^ iliiiiids 

J lioni >l\«a]i (k JJd ) t 

ITditrtS Ailihi'> n ( ip Mouidtd KiIKmui 

A\ illiani 1 ariu r, lO h J >1 

(wcoi^jeC j'lhs n iipimi ( IhToot 

■WiUvim ^obn^tOlu 20lh I oot 

Uu Smith, lUyd lloi'st f»iMids 

Vt iLli im Juiut'< *>11111411 in 1, ^lut I oot 

John F liotl 4tli Lii,hl Pr v^^oonii 

Thomas stcwait, Jjth J <ot 

Georg! fopplindsu ‘14th Foot 

John Craw lord hili toot 

C hirlcKO Null 4Uh 1 o>t 

ITi 111 V ll< id did 1 or>t 

M N\ Iluutky 3d PripOon Gu ildb 

IriHlum t hanihy Stjmit lilhlo t 

\tiUi im C hnmbrt, llth Ffiot 

Hon ArtlAn Cluih • T (Un'o Ibt I ifc Guards 

Tohu M ( luinmin llth Foot 

William I ong ?lst I out 

dlmm \Mii1l Ciiwhv 7-dh Foot 
WilUim K-cmp, Stilf Captain C h ilh im 
Fihs lid I'lidip ^Miitc, Ko\ttl sf ill Coil s 
1 hum IS Ldwm Kell), RiAo Hiigadc 

^\AR OFFU C, Jan. 10 

Ills has been pleased to appoint the 

toUowiuq OAictrs, of*tUe Ro^^al Astultry and 


Royal Fugincers, to take rank by Bieyot, in 
undernuntioiied Commissions to b^ir date 
lUth Tanuirv, 1837* 

JO lit OFNBBVtS IN THY ABMV t— 

T lenti 11 lui Ganeralb— 

Tohu Dinml Arabin ^ 

’*‘11 luhi) Smith • 

1 homiK K (. h irlctou 
Ch Lihb Itiiot 

10 iF IIH JFNAM-OyhFIlAIS IN IHb AllMV — 
M |01 (jUU 118* 

IIcUiv Shi ipiicl 
G ut,i 

sii S mini lii^n Ih ki lu f 

Sii s\ duUlu \vil on 

sj» lui 1 ( I Judin'S 1 iny 

A i„ust IS Ik 1 j lUs 

(*i i„i ST dll nil Tliiips 

M illiim MiHu 

Gt > 1 -,! s diiion 

t» ]i> AiAinTi OF vrn\r s tv rtiF akmy — 

C olom 1 — 

Sn Hum »i 1 1 l^hmstun l>iit 
J li TT » 1 1 Dmiil i I, U s il I iigint (is 
sji (i r_, SShitmni liiyil Ini^iiMcib 
sjj I SS lluiutin litL Ktsul \ildlory 
sii A1 \ P cl 11 K( U 111 Mil \rUlUiy 
2siu T 1 Ton b. But Uos il 1 n nucis 
Sii 1 horn IS P )w nniiii H i) »1 Silill ly 
1 u <lt-ri( k 11 Th ici r ly, llo\ il I n^metrs 
Sii s K ( h ipTTiin, lU sal I n nuns 
J nil lucis Ibiih H s d 1 i .,ii)e(r>> 

( ti t s Un Ni tils, Ki V 1 1 n„ IK ( m 

Su 1 11 (, nil loh W ( H 1 os 1 Ailill ly 
Al ji 1 M s 11 J* s d V t M 1 \ 

I h 11 I \ in„li Ml T\ i 1 V 1 >\ d \itiU i s 
to) li s M inn K< s s) 1 n^in is 

II 1 1 S 1 Jl S d \lLlU i\ 

St I h n (. il \ \ U s 1 \i 11 i> 

II ui\ I dl i 1 \ d ViliU ij 

I I 1 I s J I s 1 \i ill IS 

I' n TT 1 n J II i (. n Im i,l s d AildUiy 

( 1 ( S H„ht 1 V l 1 11 ^ M Is 

II 11 1 It 1 1 iM I ^1111 ( Is 

1 1 1 1 I S\ «M I 1 rs 1 \uillerj 

A) \ n I I TI 11 l\ s d \rtdleiy 

*\ L \ Ibu 11 s d 'll d)< ly 

1 1 I TmI > 1 111 K s d \itiiuiv 

i( in (tl NH S IN illJ MtT \ — 

I I V t J n 1 ‘ 1 n*1 - 
Toltn SI s 1 111 l^os d lush AiiilKiy 
Tills All n 1 iti Ko d lii h Aililh ly 
T niK Iisin I iti 1 \ il Insh \itdki} 

Tchn ( ni I tU U s llushAitdhiy 
l( Im II li-l 1 I* III K.I Ui s d Aitdlt ly 
Su WilhnnGtss 1 Uos d J ii/idl< ib 
G(Oi^( Cnrhw U ts d Ln^iiit (is 
W dll lui Gii( 11 sill 1 Is Tossii Uo>al Artdkiy 
\h \and( i M icdon dd, Roy »l Art Utiy 

TO BF IIK. ri N \ M COI JNI I S IN HII SRMV —- 
kfll) »|s— 

Willi im llur on lyllin Uryiirii„ necib 
i hon Is 111 im h nd U sail n^iiutis 
1 horn IS Ds IK Is 111 y il At i dll ry 
NVilliiniU il Usd I ugiiicois 
Hi iiry llisii s b \» J\os il Aitdkry 
^\]UlltlJ lIoliiQii Hindis Kosni \it lleiy 
lib ini \\< bber, h p Uoy il Aitilk ry 
loliii N( ist iloyil I ugiimis 

HiHiim bn. (tjii, Hoy il \itilleiy 
Aiitliuns Fmmitt, Uuyd 1 nginuei*' 

J imniid Ymmins \T ilcott llos il Aitillory 

ro III MVIORSINTIP SKMY — * 

C iptuin*;— 

ndw »ul *• ibme, Royal AitdUry 
K (h lul /iielnry Mtidge Jlojul 1 iigineeih 
Aiibilidld Wilktr Royal Unipnocia 
^ hit bill lie WilUame Koval Lugimu is 
Fiodcuck Loghsh, Royal £ugi&eeis 
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Alexander Brown, Koyal Engineers 
AVilliain CiiihLurt Waul. Royal Engineers 
Dunn, Royal Artillery 

Zacchnry Cluttcrbtick Bayly, Royal Artillery 
Goulou, Royal Engineers 
(iroige Burney, Roynl Engineers 
Edviiu OratteuUen, Royal Auillery 
Harry David dunes, Royal Engineers 
Allen Cameion, Uoyul Artilleiy 
Richard Henry Rounye.ibtle, Royal Etigineeia 
James Sinclair, Royal' Artillery 
Anthony Mursliall, Ri>yal Engineers 
George Roib(*s Thompson, Royal Eiiglnucis 
James Gruj^ipoynl Artilleiy ^ 

Robert Slopel Piper, Royal Engineers 
Sir George (Rpps, Royal Engineers 
Phillip H.xrry. Royal EiigwKers 
Janios Kogo, Royal Artillery 
Kou William Aibutlmott, Royal Artillery 
Henry Rlaehley, R(»y.tl AilUleiy 
Jtiines Avchibaid (’lialmer, Roy’al Aitilleiy 
I‘uibi*> M.u’boaii, Royul Ailillcry 
A^iili.im Rodninn Oni, Rov il Engineers 
Willum Ilenvy Sbjpl'oid, lloy al AitilleJy 
Xiloy’«l Doss sc, Roy al .Attilleiy 
(b’orgo John Relstni, Koyal Arlil]er\ 

I'elfi Denbii'^ay SleM.iri, Koyal Aililleiy 

Kobi*rt?^raneW Roiner, Roy.il Artilleiy 

Rogei Kels.iU, Royal Engluoeis 

Rikliard (’an Moleawortli, Koyal Artillery 

M iliiam Rel!. Koyal Artilleiy 

Geoige RkmIic J^'ruser, Koyal Ailillcry 

M.itlliew Koval '^ililleiy 

Tiioinas (jraiitliani.'Uoval Artillery 

Henry Jolin 'Ravage, Koviil Engmceis 

>i.inci'> JJaii’tnin, Royal' Aitilleiy 

Joltii Gonlon, Koy.il Artilleiy 

ATan us Aiitouiixs Waters, Koval 12ngineeis 

Peniiel (.tole, Uoy<il Eugineeis 

1‘uole A'allaiii ey England, Kfivil Aitillery 

liwine W'hitty, Royal Vitilleiy 

Tieniy J.ew is .'^weetnig, Roy.il Aitilleiy 

Eredeiiek W right. Royal Artilleiy 

Jamot Iluniphreys Wood, Royal .\rrtlleyy 

W illiaui Eiiist Jackson, Roy il Aililleiy 

R isit Uobmsou Tlornu, Koy.il \)tilleiy 

W lUiam Satindeis, Royal Aililleiv i 

E.luaid Matson, Royal Eugineeis 

.lames (‘ouwmv \ letoi, Royal Engineoi'. 

i'lighton (ineisou, RoyarEiigineeis 

fieoige Duinlurd, Royal \ilillevy 

(o'orge Piinglo, Royal Aitillery 

Riehaid John K.uou, KoJ.il Kngineei^ 

(’ll. 11 lei lUllon, Ruy'ul AiUlleiy 

.Tames Robcit (’olebiooKo, Royal Aitilleiy. 


WAPv OFFICE, .1.111. 13 

5lh Regiment of Dragoon CJuauls—J. C. 
A'ork. Cent., to be Coiiiel, by pinch., vice Whit-* 
taker, promoted. 

CoLcibtieahi liegiment ol Foot Cunrds—Lieut, 
ami C.ipl. E. D. \Vigr.nn, to bo Captain and 
Jaeut.-Colouul, by puicli., vice VVioughtoii, 
vvhoretiiee; Ensign and Lieut. 11. Dent, to bo 
laeiit. and (’apt. by pmi'b , viee Wigiam; S. 
PiMcoval, (ieiit., to be Enbigii and Lieut, by 
puroh., vice Doiit. 

loth Regtnionl of Foot—Stall* AssisNSiivg. 
J. A. Tophani to he Absibt.-Surg., vice Jamo- 
bon, deceased. 

12th Fool—Ensign C, W. Sullon to be Lieut.» 
by purcJi., vice (.’oilier, who retires; P. Thom* 
•an, (ieiil., to be Ensign, by puveh.. vico Sutton, 

31th Foot—J Cordon, (^ent., to be Assist.- 
Smg., vice J.dfondriek.who retires from li p. 

3Glh Foot—“Lieut. W. Maulevcrer, fiom the 
h p. Unattached, to be Lieut., vice (L R. Dour- 
chiur, w ho .cxchunipiB; E. T. Butler, Cent, to 
be Ensign, by puTch,, vice Mnuleverer/ 

48th Foot—Capt. P. H. F. Phelpb, fi-om the 
31bt Regiment of FooL to be Capt.» vice Kuight, 


who cxcbakfiM} Ensigo J. M. Ross to ho Lieut 
by nnreh., vice Phibba. who retirea* II. a. w! 
DlekeDBon, Gent., to be Ensign, by purch. vice 
Rosa. 

AOth Foot—Capt. J. Maclean, from the Up. 
Unattached, to be Capt. vice John Dssher, who 
exchangos, reentfing the ditVuronce.i 

ftlst Foot—Capt. B. J. Knight, Irom the 48tli 
Foot, to bp (/uj)t, vine Phelps, wlw exchanges. 

.57lh Foot—Ensign AV. L. Stew.art to be J^ieut., 
without piircli., vice King, decnased. 

87th Foil—Lieut. ||{. .S. O’Brien, from tho 
DCtli Foot, to be Lieut., viee Irwin, who retiios 
on the ti p. of tho 3<1 Foot. 

IWth Foot—Lieut. H. Irvine, from the h.p. 
of the 3ii I''oot, to be Lieut., vice O’Brien, ap 
jKiinted to the 87th P’oot. 

Unattaehed—Lieut, Wieburg, from the Royal 
Newfoiindlaiul Veteran Cutnimnies. tolwCapl., 
without nurch.; Ensign W. Maiilcvoior, fiom 
the H(Rb Foot, to be Lieut , by piitcli. 

Stall’—Lieul.“(/oluuel F. W.l).awkins, on tho 
h p. UniittacluMl, to be Deputy (^iiartormabtcr- 
(icnciul to tlu' Forces sening in tho Ionian 
Islands, vici* Drake, who icsigas. 

Hospital St.ilV—\V. Denny, Cent, to be Assist.* 
Slug.,to tho Forces vice Topliatn, .ippoiutvd to 
tho iOth Foot. 

OFFKn: OF OKDNAMCE, Jau. 16. 

Royal Regiment of Artillery—To be Colonv'ls 
— Lieut CoK. F. Smiih, viceC.uneioss, icmovod 
.lb .a Gi'iioral (ifficei*; T.J. Foibes.vice W atbvm, 
removed .iR a (leiieiul Ollicei; Bioct Cols. J. 
AV. bmilh, vice AVoibley, removed as a (Toneral 
onici'i , Sii J. M.iy, K.C.B. vice Duwnman, re¬ 
moved as a (Jeneral Officer; Lieut-Cols. 'J’. 
Rogeib, vice Kvelegh, lemoved as a (Jenerul 
(JOuei; T. (famble, viOe Adye, removed as .i 
(ieiiA.Tl Officer, A. Mouio, vice Phillott, le- 
luuved as a (icncial Oflieor; J. P. ('oekburn, 
vicoFyors, lemoved as a (HeneMl Offtisu, Bie- 
vet-('ol. Sir II. 1). Ross, K.C.B. viee (iaiducr, 
removed as a (ieneial OfTieer; Laoil.-Cols, R H. 
Bu ch,MecW'alker,iciuov edas a Cenei at Officer ; 
J. Aiinstrong, vice Macilonald, lomoved as u 
(jeiicr;tl Ollicm ; T. Pattoi.soii, vice Diummoad, 
lemovLMl as a Geneial Dfiicer, N W'. {Jhvc*r, 
vice Tobin, removed as a (veneiiil Officer: 0. H. 
(»(idl>y, vice Dickson, lemoved as a (jenei.il 
Officer. 

To bo Licuteuaqt-Colouela—Brevet-Major T. 
Dyiiely.vice Smith; Brevet Lieut, t’ol .1. B, 
Packer,*vjce Fo**bc8j Bievct-MajorsII, (.’, Ku» 
sel, vice Smith, J. Darby, vice May; E. Y. 
AA-’nlcott, vice Uogeis; S. Uudyerd, vice Gam* 
ble; Bivvei-Lieut.-Col. W’. Gator, vice Munru; 
Bievet-Moiiois C. C. Dansey, vice Cockburn; 

D. Bissctt. vice Ross; A. F. Crawford, vico 
Uirih; 11. AV'. Gordon, vice Aimatfong; Brevet- 
Liciit.-l’ol. AV. M. G. Colobruoke, vice Putci- 
son; Bicvet-Majors R. T. King, vice Oliver; 

W 1). Junes, vice Godby. 

To be Oaphiins—Seconil-Captains C. F. 
StiaHgwaya, vice Dyncley; ,T. 11. hieer, vico 
Kussidl.A AV. Hope, vice Darl>y;.T.L Smith, 
vice AValcoU; J. Eyic, vice Rmlycid; ('. Otw.iy, 
viceC.itoi; W Elgee, vice Dailey, J.M. Ste¬ 
phens, vice Bissetl; AY. Lemoine, vice t'raw- 
lord; J S. Law, viee Goidon; AV^. C. Anderson, 
vice Colebrooke; (h Munuers, vice King; R. 
Palmer, vice .Tones, 

To bit Secoud-Cupluins—First-Lieuta. J. Dy¬ 
son, vice Slnugvvays; A. Runuaclea: O. M. 
Glasgow, vice Freer ; T. M. Mottloy, vice 
IJoijc ; K. Ba.s'iett, v ice Smith; AA’. W, D’Arloy, 
vice Eyre: E. N. AA'ilfoid, vico Otway; J.Tyl- 
den, vice Elgee ; J. A. Gilbert, vice Stephens; 
AV. II. Pickering, VICO Lemouie; AV. Dixon, vice * 
Law; AV. Stowavt. vice Anderaon; J. AV. CoL 
liiigton^ vice Mftnnere i W« Bemer»« vice PaL 
mer* * 
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To be Pint LleuteniiQto^SeooQd-J/ieuifl. 6. 

H. Kptt\ewail, vice iSyaon; C. J. Torrens, vice 
Kuttoaclei: G. 0. Bvelegh. vice Glasgow - W. 
J. 9isythe, vice Mottley; D. W. P.iynter, vice 
BbmoU ; G. R. Barker, vice I)*Arlvy; 1*. P. 
Poddy* vice Wilford: A. T. Phillpotts, vice 
Tvlden; H. K. E. Wilmot, vjee J. 

OlpliettfVice Pickering; W. 1 \. Gardner, vice 
Dixon; P. llcwgill, vice Stcwail; J. U. 
l«efi:oy, vice Colliugton; C. J. H. Riddell, vice 
Berndts. 

Corps of Royol Engineers—To be W'llonels—• 
Brevet-Coloaci H. Guldnncb, vice Duriifurd, 
removed ns a General Officer; J. R. Arnold, 
vice Whitmore, removed as a (ieoeraUUfliccr; 
J. F. Burcoyne; MnjorCfcn, Sir J. T. .Tones, 
Vice ThacK<Tay, removed us a General Officer, 
lirevet'C'olonelH G.Cardue.viec lUrcb,iemo\Ld 
ns a General (Officer J fr'trW. (vossett, K.CMI.: 
Lieut.-Col. T. Fyers, vice Chapman, removed 
us a Gcneiul Officer; Licut.-C'ols. E. Fanshawe, 
Vico Mann, removed as a Gonornl-Officcr; I'. 
Cuniiiuglmm, vice Wiight,removed ns a Geuevul 
Officer; T. Colby, vice Hassaid, removed as a 
General Officer; Brevet-Col. Sir C. P. Smith, 
vico Jones, removed as a General Officer, 

To be Ijieulennnt'Colonels—Brevet-Majors 

Dixon, vice Jones ; W. H. Slade, vice Guld- 
iinch; J. Harper.vice Arnold; Brevet-IJtMit- 
<'ol8. W. B Tyldcn, vice Burgoync; .1. N- 
Melts.viceCarduc; Brevet>Majurs it.Z.Mudge. 
vice Gossett; M’alkcr, vice Fyers; S. Wil¬ 
liams, vice Ellicombe; Frederick, vice Fan- 
sha^o; Brevet-Lieut. Col. T. Clansbard. vice 
Cunningham) Brevet-Major A. Brimn, vice 
Colby; Brev’et-Lieut.-Col. A. Emmett, vice 
Smith. 

To be Captains—Recond-Cnpliiins 1>. Bolton, 
vice Dixon; F. W.Winnyatos, vice Slade; A. 
W. Kobe, vice Harper;’ K. C. AUlersoii, vic^* 
Tylden; C. Wright, vice Wells; C. Itivtn!<,'vi«“e 
Nudge: F. R. Thomson, vice M'alkci ; II, Y. 
Worllinm, vice Williams; TJ Tinling, vice 
English; J. Jebb, vice Bl.inslmrd; J. Smvtli, 
vice Brown ; H II Willson, vice Emmett. ’ 

To be Second Oapt.iins —First Idcuti. M. 
Williams, vice Bolton; .T. Huuksbaw, vice 
'Whinyates; (*. Ilotham,vice Kobe; T.Jlore, 
vice Alderson ; T. Foster, vice Wilght; G F 
W. Bordcs, vice Kiveis; F. Randolph, vice 
Thomson; J. I. Hope, vice M’oithatn; W. C. 
Forbes, vice Tinliiig ; 11. .1. Rlutheid, vnee 
Jebb; A. Gordon, vice Smith; C. Rose, vice 
Willson. 

To be First-Lieutenants—Secoiid-Lieuts. J. 
W. G. Gordon, vice WillMms; M. Dill, vice 
Hawkshaw; J. FellowcB, vice Holham ; O. B. 
G, Dowses, vice Horc; P. J, Bninbrigge, vice 
Foster; A. Ross, vice Bordos: J. C. Bwrmevter, 
vice Randolph ; E. Ogl^.vicc Ilope; C.M'Caus- 
land, vice Forbes; J. Cameron, vice Stotherd ; 
J.S. Hawkins, vice Gordon; J. H. Freeth, vice 
Rose; W. H. Mould. 

*** The Appointments in the corps of Royal 
Artillery and Engineers, consequent ou the 
Brevet rroniotioDB, will be given in ournes^t. 

WAK-OFFICE. Jan, 17. 

62nd Foot—Gen. Sir F. A.M’ethcrall to be 
Col, vice FieUl-Marshal Sir S. liuUe, dec. 

Chelsea Hospital—Goii. Hon. Sir E. Paget, 
G.C.B. (o be Governor, vice Sir S. HuUe, dee. 

His Majesty has been pleased to appfiint the 
undermentioned Officers of the East India (/om- 
pany's Forces t« take rank by Brevet in Ills 
Majesty’s Army in the East Inuies only, as fol¬ 
low; commissions to bedatcdlOth Jan.1837 1 — 

To bo Gonem1s.-^icut.-OenB. W. Kinsey, R, 
indUipB, Sir n; Blair. K.C.B., U, Bell. 

/Fo be J.Miut.-GencTals—Major-Gens. J. Digh- 
toiu L. Loveday, Sir T, Dovoto^# K.C.B., N, 


[feb. 


Forbes, Sir J. Arnold, K.C.B, J. W. Morris, T, 
Marriott* J. Skelton, G. Dick. 

To be Mnjor-Generuls—Cols. II. S. Osborne, 
J.L. (hildwell, G. Carpenter, A. Caldwell, W. 

J. L. KicharusoD, D. Leighton, W. 
Blackburn, C. Deacon, J. Welsh, W. Brooly, 
T. Corsellis, J. N. Smith, C. Fnrran. J. Russell, 
D, Maclend, Sir,1. O'lJallornn, M. White, E. 
Buardman, G. Walinb, 1). C. Kenny, J. Mui- 
shall, U.''Podmore, R. House, 1. D. Sherwood, 
A. Molcsiwoith, J. Gi^nsticct, R. Slcveiihon, C. 
Fagan, W’. Casement, vV. Croxtou, J. K. I.undej, 
W. Cornyn, Sir G. M. Cox. Burt, M. Peieiia, 
T. PuUok, J. Rose, W. Monro, G. Kemp, H. 
Roomo, J. MoiiFO, J. Ciinniiigliaiii, C. T. G. 
Bishop, J. A. P. Maegregor, A. Limoiid. J. D. 
Gwcnnill, J Prciuleigast, W. Uicliaids, A. Dun¬ 
can, T. VMiiteliead. K.J. Latter, T. Stewart, J. 
F. Djsoii, W. 1). Clcrkiud, H. Puttnii, W. 11. 
Peikins, J, Doveton, A. Fair, D. Foiilis, 1). 
M‘Pher-on,Brown, \>. I■^^^quhar, M*. Hopper. 
Sir T. Anburcy, J I.. Lubhington, B. Vr. D, 
Scaly, W. C. Fra<ier, W. Gilbert 
To bo Majoif,—Captains W. Ogilvie, (i, \V. 
Oibson, J. Lawne, J. Cocke, C. Andiewa, E, 
INdtiUL-al, M*. II. Fo\, ,1. W Matson, II. P. 
Kciuhlcv.J Biiindoii, J. ('ONvslnde, J Cumeruii, 
NV. Hough, F (i Lister, II C Barnaid, W. Cu- 
bitt, W . i’assmorc, K. Stew.nt, B Blake, R. 
ITawkos, J. Mafkonzie, G. lIiiU hinsoii, (L F. 
Holland, U. Sibbabl, S. Moodv, .t,.T Farini;*- 
tou,lI. Mabpilc). («. Bnxike, F H. Saiulvs, T. 
Lumsdeii, .1. (.). Cl.uksou, T. Cioxlon, <j5 J B, 
Johnston, IL R. Hitehens. II. K. Mnri.iy, J.R, 
Colnett, Sil U Colquhoun, Bait , 1* .lului^loii, 
C. Snell, C. E. Davis, li (kiulner, A Matkin- 
tosh, T. Bolton, H. F. C.ilev, R !bijld<ui, C. 
Rogers, G. A. Keni])l,in(i, M, Jlmuleisoii, 
Timhiell, K Butler, M. SloKoe, C. St J TJi.uil, 
.T. Malton.M'. M.ii lend, .1 R. M ormiin, B. Ashe, 
J. Steel,.!. B.irdnj, R Rivher. 


WAR Ol'I'TCK, Jan. 20. 

1«1 Foot—Ensign II D. Nevill to be Lieut. 
b> piirch., V ice Guidon, u lio retii es ; W. Mlti lud- 
sou. Gent, to lie Ensign, by puiuli, vice 
Nev nie. 

^4tli Foot—JbiMgn .T. Snoilgiass to bo l.uMit. 
•without pnieh., viee Cue>, dceeused ; Ensign D 
D. Bogle, fiom tlic 2:itli Foot to be Ensign, 
vice Snodgrass 

22d—Seig M’ N. Smith, from the ^ Clh Foot, 
tube Ensign, VMthont-pmcli. vice Bogle, ap 
pointed to liie 4tl) Fool 

24ili Foot—Lieut. B. Bcaufov, from tin* li p. 
Unattached, to be Lient., viceT. lludgutls, who 
exchanges, receiving the diflcreiiee. 

34th Foot—Major M. M Tew, tioin the h p. 
Unattached, to be Major, v icc R. (iicavcs, vs ho 
oxclmngehi Capt. J. Frusei,frum fhc li]/. of 
tiie 78tli Fool, to he Capt.,vico Tew.pininolod. 

d7th Foot—Ensign J. Alhan to lie^Lieui., by 

I lurch.* vice Stew ait, whose promotion bypuich. 
lUH been cancelled : Hergt-Mujoi J M'Nameo 
to be Ensign, without purclu, vice Allan. 

6l«t Fool—Lieut. J. McCarthy, fioni the h ji. 
Unattached, to bo Lient., vice J. Cameioii, 
placed upuu h.p. 

76th hwt—Stair Assibl.-Surg. G. Anderson 
to bo Assist.-Surg., vice Caw, who exchanges. 

Royal Newfoundland Veteran Companies— 
Lieut. J. Hunt, fiom the h.p. of the GOth Fool, 
to be Lieut, vice Wicbing, promoted. 

Unattached—Brevol-Major M. M. Tevv, from 
the 341h Foot to beMiijoi, withoutpurch. v 
Brevet—Capt. J. Fruscr, of tlie 3R!i Foot, to 
bn Major in the Army; (’ol. J. Salrjoiid, of the 
Hon. E. 1. Co.’s Service, to be Majui-Geneiul in 
the East Indies only. 

lIosT'ltnl Stair—Asaist.-Snrg. J. Cuw, M D.* 
fiom tb «75tUFoot, to lie As8Ut.-Sui'g, to lliu 
Forces, vice Audersun* who oxcUunges. 
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OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, JaD. 21. 

Koyal R rgimeiitof ArtlUory—Bccoud Captain 
* .lohu llomaino Hornsby to be Captain; First 
Lieutenant liiclinrd Shepherd to be Second 
Captain, vice Hornsby; ^cond l.ieuteuant 
,%lliur (ieoTgu Burrows tube First Lieutenant, 
^ icp Sheph«*rcL 

Warwk'ksliire Regiment of Militia—William 
Jtdin Hooper, Lsq. tube Cuptaiii, lice BraiU- 
Ibid, resigned. 

WAR OFFICE, Jan.2L 

The nanSift of the luidri-mentiuned Oflleers 
w ore oraittecnu the list of llioV* promoted I>y 
Biovot, in the tiazelte of the lOlb Januaty 

iiibtuiit, >i7." 


^ TO RE MAJOA<QEKERA.I.S I— 

Coloiielf^ 

Henry Shadforih, b.p. lOili Foot 

Parry Jones Parry, h p. Cth (iarrison Battuliu 

James Kjrlu Money, a.p. Armstioug’s Cuips, 

TO U£ COLONEI'S 

Ideut.-Coly- 

Sir Thomas Henry Browne, li.p. 23rd Foot 
Thomas Watkin Forster, li.p. 24tli Foot 
Archibald Maclachlan, h.p. 6dlh Foot 
Patrick Buikc, h p. 96thi'’«ot 
John Whelham, b.p. Garrison Bat. 
Tiiomas Wildman.n.p!9th Light Dragoons 
Jfeiiry Standish, h p. 39th Foot 
John Williams Aldred. Ii.p. 60th Foot 

■10 nt i.teuxenaNt-coloxtl :— 
M.ijor Gerard C^uill, h.p. unattached. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Biirni.s. 

T)i*c. 7lb» Uonie, tlie L.idy of Capt. (', 
itu kftts, R N., ol a-.on 

At WboUsieh.tho Ludj of f'apt, \Miitly, R.A. 
of .1 tl.uightoi. 

At Ll.iustM.an, Pcmlirokcshiie, the Lndy of 
l.u’ut. ('ol. Owou, M.l\,of a tl.iiightcr. 

At TuU.imoic, the Lady uf t’.ipt. Greciio, lute 
^2iid Ucgimoiil, of a sou. 

At lhiiost.4])le, the l.adj of C.Lpt. Loonaid, 
Jl.M , ot a d.iuglitei 

Die at'riMj'nmDiith, the Ladj of C.ipl. 

L. t' Itooki’, It .N of a itoii 

In Dulihu, the l.vdy ol C.ipt. Armit, Lite of 
the llh iJi.Lguoti CiUtinU, ol .i sou. 

Ill Tcntplenmif, the L.idj ol Lieut. William 
Pii>..loii. 22ud llegiiiu'ut, ol .1 SOM 

At Lduibnrgh, the Lady ol C.iiit. Ducal,91st 
ll<*i»inu'nt, ol .1 sou. 

Jaa. .3r(l, the L{ul> of Lieut Pascoe, U.M.. of 
a son.* 

, .Ian. 7tb, at SelHkai, Wojkfoid, the lauly of 
1.11‘Ut. A Kelietl, R N , ol'.i d.iughlci • 

Al Newto«ulimadv, Iiel.iud, the L.idy ol 
liieut. A.C*nnjpbell,i.'Jud Itegimcnt, of .i sou 

.l.iu. 17111, at Kugale, the of C.ipt. T 

M. iilin, IhN., of a sou. 

MAKKI VGJ:S. 

Dee. 19th, at the P.il.iee Chapel of Viilett.i, 
Lieul. K. Stew.iit BottUou, Rojal Kijgjneeis, to 
Jllizabi'tli Mary Ann, second d iiighlei ol Lieut.* 
Geueral Ju!m Sulisaa Wood. 

Dec. 24th, at E\ctei, Lieut John .1 Coiy, 
11 N., to Eh/abeth GuHtuiek, eldest <laugliti*r of 
the lute T thud, Km[ of Ibckimiu, .Someibet. 

Dec, 2Stli, at ,St. Clement’s-I>nuoa, Rliaud,* 
Major Fiedijiick Chidley Tivmii, 6iid Hegimcnh 
to Eh/abetii, only sunning daughtei uf .1. B, 
Courthope, Esq. 

At IJeubui), Capt. Chailes Bowen, ll.N„ to 
INf.iiy If.iiiiiah, yuuiigGst ilaughter of ihe late 
Deorgo Fishei, Et-q. of Tliliside, Gloucester¬ 
shire. 

At Euliehl, Ensign G. Thorn Giurge, 7olli 
IL'euneiit, to Julia, second diiugblcr of J. 
I.oehuer. Rv<j. 

.Liu 4ih, at Oddington, Liuiit. (Miuile* A. 
Ainey, Light luliintiy, to (Veil, bccuud 
diLughtin ofthe ilonourabltf and Reverend the 
#)uan of Gloucester. 

.Ian.5th, at Llanvivnuch, Brccknockshiie, En¬ 
sign W. L Klifislie, lOth Reginieiu, to(yhail.»tie 
Anna, second daughtcrof John Parry Wilkin*', 
Esq , ofMacsdervieu, Brecknoekshiro. 

At St, Mary le-Bonne, Major I*. Mair, 99th 
Regiment, to Miss Margaret Grace Pulraei, of 
L'j’per Seymour Street, 


Jan lOtli, .it Dublin, Lieut, Ch.'iiles Tliomas 
Murray, 8Gth Regiment, to AIiciu, youn^«t 
daughter of the late Aieiell Leiky, Esq., of 
Castle I.ecky.lD the county of Deny 

,Inii 1/lh, at Lixnenek, William F*. Taienier, 
Esq. to ChailoUe buphiu, daughter of the late 
Majoi II. Fit/ina>er, U.A. 

Lieut. Lavvience, R.N., Chief Ollicer of Coast 
Guard at Hallyheige, liolaud, to Mai y,d.iughtei* 
ol Pieice Cliule, Esq. ol Tialec. 

Jan. 18th, at St George s, llanover-squaie, 
Taeut.-C/uloiiel E. 11. Biidgemaii, to Harriet 
Eh/.abeth Fiances, sister of the lute H. lleriey 
Aston, Esq., and niece to the late LadyHerl' 
ford and Lady William Goidoii. 

, DEATHS, 

August 3rd, at Columbo, Ceylon, Lieut, and 
Adjut Colton,90th Regiment. 

.'■^cpt. lUh, at (Quebec, Lieut. Holland, h p. 
46th Kegnnent. 

No'. 12th, on Lake Erie, Upper Canada, 
laeut.-Coluuel Arthiu ,.Touos, (J.B., late of tlie 
71.»t lliglilaud Light Inf.intiy. ThisunicorMii>i 
.ippimTted Eubigu 36Ui F«x)l, Ist Januaiy, 1/95; 
Lieiilmant 7ist Foot, 5th Oelober. l/Do; Cap¬ 
tain, 21th Marcli, 1803 ; Major, 22d June, 1809 ; 
and BieM’t-Lieut.-Cohmel. 4tlt June, lUl4. lie 
served at MudrasJ'rom his liist u)>pointnieiit to 
October, 1/97, u hen Ins legiaient eiiibai ked ior 
Evuopc*. in Augubt, 1H05, he sailed nmiIi thu 
expedition undei Lteuteuant-GciieiaL Sir 1). 
Buiul, fox the Cape of Good Hope; ho W'as piu- 
seut with tile Regiment ut the action on the Sth 
Jaou.uy, 1800; and al<u at the surrender of 
the town .iiid casth* of C.tpe Town on llic iUUi. 
Hu eiuRitked at the Cape in April fullowing, 
with hib regiment, on thu expedition to South 
Amerio.i, under General Berestord. On thu 
^.Ith of .luud, till) landing of this small foico wim 
etfecied at the point of Quilnies, up the Kiier 
Flutoi witliout opposition. Ho wa» piesoiitm 
ihe affairs of the 26th and 27th, which luiml- 
iiuted in the simendei of the eity of Buenos 
Ayxus loiheUuUbh; »ud wa'< with the tioops 
employed in dispersing the enemy fi'om the 
vicinity uf llio eity, on the Ibt August; ut thu 
deluudiuguf the city ou the lOih, ilth, and i2lh, 
when the British weio ohliged to capitulate, and 
become piisoiiers of w.ir; and was morqJied, an 
Bueli, a considerable dutauce into the interior of 
the country. He next set led with the army in 
Portugal, and was present ut the action of 
Roleia, and battle of Vimiero. 

ITo served under the laW Sir John Moore in 
Spam: wui nieseut the whole of tlxatoumpaign, 
uiid at the uaitle of Coruilna. He emtmrked 
in July, 1809, on the expedition to t^e Selieldtf 
and was iirescut at tho siege of Flashuig; he 
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roturned with Regimeoi -to Rutland in 
DdC^mher^ and In May, 1^6. wni^ o^ored to 
join the Snd BatUlion in Scotland; andahortly 
■ft^r the command of the Battalion devolved ou 
him. 

In Jnnuniyi 1814, he ^nocceded to juin the 
1st Battalion iii Spain. Inodoil at St. Sebastian, 
and marched in chorine ofa df^'i.achment for llio 
Snd division of (he Annv, which he joined in 
Aire on the lOth of March, nud iseived with it 
in the dilTerent oiieralions that t<K)k place against 
the enemy flmn ih.ii”)irnod, until i^short time 
nfler the battle of Touh^isi*, lOih April, X814. 

In Fcbruar\, 1815, heemharked with the 71sk 
Light Inft»utV> lor Noitii AmcrU*a, lint u.ib 
ronntcrniuiiiloil, and lliey proceetled in Aj)!*!! to 
Dclgintn, niid ho vatt piescMit with it at thf 
Imtllo of Waterloo. lie remained with the 
llepinipnt, which formed purl of the Army ol 
Oconpation, until Octolier, 1818, when he em- 
bulked with it for Bnalniid, and for Iichind In 
May, 1822. The rommsnid of the I’egimcnt 
devol\edon him in May, 1824, when he em- 
haikcd with it foi Noii'h Amoricn, and was 

f nnmoted Lieiitcnaiit-Coloiiel, 2ml June, 1825 ; 
i^i-cniuined in coinmaud oT the Uegiment till 
.lime, 1831. 

l,ieiiienaiit-(’olonel Jones was wounded when 
i'uptain at the Imtiie of Vimieio; and aoumled 
soveiely when ilievet-Lieut.-C«'loiiel ul the 
battle of Wateiloo, late in thi* e^PIli^g. For 
his services, and paitieularlyfor his loiiductat 
^^tlterloo, stated hy M.tjor (iCiicrnl Sii 1*' Adam, 
Clhen ('onim.iiider of llu> 3rd Biuish Liglit 
Jlvtgiuic) in a letter to the Duke of Wellington, 
amliioin his (iiuee's recummendatioii in con- 
seqiu'iiee, Lteut -Loloiiel Jones was appointed a 
Companion of the Both. 

No\ 24tli, in the Idc of Man, ('apt. Follows, 
laleCtU U\.r.. 

Dor.Mh, at Veidnn, ('ol.Chaih"!Boit,K.C.II. 
h p. (himan Legion. 

I'.ipl Morrjci*, li.p 8t)lli Hegiinenl. 

Dec. Oth. otl Malta, C'oinmnndoi lleiiiy 
lliooe, 11 N., .Hid ol H M S (’rtiiopns, 

Dec. 7th, at (iveepwicli Hospital, J. Bientuii, 
11. N , ugi‘<l 58. 

Dec. Billi, ('apt Ba-.ior, li p i2lh Bygiinenl, 
Dee. Dill, at Lewibham, Lioiit. K. J,. I’aikin> 
son, B N. 

At Cephalouiu, U. .I.imeson, Lsq. Assist.- 
Surgeon, 10th Kegiineiil 

.Ian. Isl. at liis KesuieiicQ in the ]lo>ul !Ios« 
liital, (’hel-e.i, Fn*M-Marslial the Kiglit tlon. Sir 
S.injnel Dulse, (.(Ml., (aoiernor, Cblonel ol 
the ()2nd Uegiment, 8ic. 

.tan. Ist, in Duke Street, St. J.imes’s, Colonel 
Miller Clifford, C.B. and K.H.,latc of the 58tU 
lleginiPiit, age<l 58, 

•Inn. 2nd, al Stunehouse, neat Dcvonpmt, T. 
K{ 111 . V.'^ip.ictiicd Surgeon, R.N. 

J.ieui Ceorgu Charles Stolen, R N. 

Jan. 4lli, in London, Lieut. John Raielny, 
R.N. 

•Tan. 5tli, Lieut. John Mnwdsley, R N. - 
Lieut U. T. Hodges, U.N. 

At Duslar Hospital, Lieut John Marbimll, 
(ft.) R.N. Compiler of the well-know-n Royul 
N.ivul Jlioghrapliy, the ccncludiug vulmneof 
which he had completed juet previous to Ids 
last illness. 

At Puiis. Lieut Ixidotick Crant, R.N. 

At Doicr, Cupt. tV. Fulko GretiUe, c.n the 
retired list (^Captains, U.N, 

Al Cnrk, Lieut. Henry H, (carpenter, late 
lOlh R.V.ll. 

.Tan. sth, in Dublin, Mnjor .Tames Byro Caul¬ 
field. late of the 55t}i Reglmeut. 

.Tail llUi, at Munull (ireoii, near Basing¬ 
stoke., Mnjor-Cc&cral the Hon. Six P'rcderick 
Cnioiwlibh PoTiioul^^ K.C.B. and K.C.II., Col, 
of the Istf vr RvyullkngoQ&epii his &Rh 


At Sutton, Hou&dslow^ Lieut.-Geneml C. 
Neville, late of the Royal Inr. Artillery. 

In London, Lh^uU Wm.Spiller, Royal Africui 
Colonial Corps. 

Jan. 12th, ut the Royal Barracks, Dublin, 
of Unhus fever, Brevet-Major Janies FmwT, 
P6th Kegiment, having attained that rankly 
the recent Brevet Promotion. 

In Dublin, ideut. Christophei Tuthill. U.N, 

Hn the ICth instant, at his house atFareliam, 
in the 97tit vear of his «ye, having been horn 
in 1/40, ('up! (31iaYl<w Patton, on the letired list 
of 1. aptains of the Royal Navy. This higlily 
respectable and osteenied oflicei lor many 
years, dining the most .ictivp piC lof the late 
w ar, resident iigciitfoi transports in Portsmouth, 
and iiu odlcci, helorc* or •=iitce, was known to 
exrs'l hiiii in iicIim 1 > and good innuagemeut. 
Dining the rnniji.x gn in the Peninsula his 
duties wfic most oneiuns and miiTmittini;, but 
by e.scellcnt systeiu and uriau;;o!iieiit, and 
close attenlion to business, he .ilw.iys eontiived 
to foi'w.iid the seiviee, and give ^.^islacliuii to 
the Rnaiil of Adiuiuiliy an<l the ('oinniandm- 
in-Chicf ol the pmt; uotwUhstiuuUng 
(laouliuaiv niasti'i^, and tlie vc-seN tlu'^ corn 
iiiaiidod, iluit lie liad to disil villi. Captain 
Patton’s two biothm, the Iite Vico-^dmiial 
Patton, of Fleetlamls, near V jiH'lumi, and Col 
Patton, torineil) Govcriiox ol tlie Island ol “st. 
Helena, when in pusaCssioa of the K.isi India 
Company, have been dead some jears. 

At Portsmouth, Sec. ('apt R. N. King, R A. 

Jail. I8tli, in Scollanil. (Jcneial Uie Uiglil 
Hon. tin* Kail of Rosslyn, C.C.B. iibd ('ulonel 
ol the 0th Diuguons. 

The l.itc Lieutenant CiaiiMlle, Adiutaiit of 
the 8'.Mh Regiment —The naiital r<-m.uu«. of 
tlii^ aim.ible arid \eiy puunisiog uiuiig otlieei, 
wbo was illurd on iln- 1st of S< j»tvii»)rt'i last, 
while b.ilbing in Dtunplon Buy. weie uuiKnerl 
in r)eeembei, nnmedi.ib*!} .itioj theiefuin of his 
.illbeted f.ilhri to Lnglaiid, fumi Sf. I’rtei s 
chinch, Bioadst.Ills, uiieie thev Itad b|^'n tem- 
poiaiih dejKisiteil lu .i puv ate vault ill tli • ra- 
Ini'ombs ol tlie tieneral ('emeti'iy in the Ilanov - 
' JO. 1(1 Lieuleu.inl (Iranv die wus the eldest son 

ot Di Gi.uimID.oI (^lallou-btieet, audaUliDiqdi 
oiilj Iweiit) tw o jeai s ol .tge w hen he diedjh.id 
lu'Ul lor ujiw .uds ot a je.ii mul.ihaU iheiauUs 
ol Lieiden.int .ind Adjut.iuf uihK legiment.in 
wliicli he had obt.iined a eummi»Biun 1>\ put- 
(.hu&e in Marcli, D33 

After eomiilotnig hib cl.is«ic/il studies .it 
■Westminster and M. Paul’s whooD, Mr. Gian, 
ville, having eiiusen (he prolcstiion of .i soldtei, 
was sent to the Royal Military (■ollei'eol Loms- 
hiirg, near Mutyai^t. muh'rthe speeial iiuspiees 
of Coimt Mai.doUlohe, the Wiitemborg minis- 
(, ter robiiUng m this i ountiy, w'h<i had iiitciusie<l 
liimself to get hini nilniitted into th.it exr*ellen( 
establislinieiit, condurtod on the ]ilan <rf the 
Kcole Polylechnique ol Pans, foi the education 
<»f young oflictjiin the Mirtenibeig urmy. lu 
the course of netulj twojeur-' passed in (litil 
college Mt. (hauviUe made hiiusolt master (*f 
foreign languages. pailUMihiily (lie Ccnn.xn, 
which he frpoke with great fluency. To iho 
acijuirenient of ev ei j hi anch of the military art 
he ulsu applied himself with so niucii nRsulnity, 
that, at Ills various cximiiiiniions, he w'as com¬ 
plimented on Ills jnoticlencj bj the Minister of 
>4 ur und his beveial profussorb, to all of whom 
he ende.iicil himself by his engaging chaiactcr, 
nb well as b> the zeal he etiuced in his stuilu^. 
This rcX'Utatiun gained him admission into 
several of the moat distioguibhed families at 
Stulgardt, whore he b&s Icit imiiiy Riends to 
luouin bis Iobu} and, among others, into that 
of the Kiigllsh resident minister, 8ir>alwnrd 

Diebrowoi ^hu had been iufonnvd of the merits 
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of thu yqung studeni, llio only rnglishttan evor 
ailtniited into the Iloyul C'ollege of LouUbuig. 
From both Ed^vaid and Lady Disbro^^o. hei 
*relatiM*, mcl atticlx^ to the Tnission> >uunc 
Granville icceivcd every mark of kindness uuu 
*<Af c ution. 

^Tlie m innni in vvhii h his fellow students took 
Ituvc ol him at u cublic enUitiinment given 
on purpose, and tue Utteis viiittcn on that 
ou ibion lu l^nglind by las supcnoib—espe 
inllyiniQ signed lj> (itiur d Vou Ibngold tht 
Miiiwtci nt W 11 ,—shun l^ojaiaont nt( it ttxud 
of Ml (ii iiiville—an nyanioii atttbt<<l alter 
xviirU bv (luuit Mundt Islolu* in 1 ontlun,who, 
m Oclubtr,^*^ 13, v^ iot< to tin ^ 0 (ia„ slndial s 
faihei tJius —* It is not moio thin twowt Us 
siii< c I had at) op]>tutuuit> oi hi niii,' ho in 
LundoOf the iuo»l tl itUnn^ < on in in Uu n ol (he 
vciy liivovinbh lepoiLs uspeKting von ou 
Jrnm Count Wilh uu ui uiU mini,,, i <oiisui 
to the King and 0 ipt uu < i Oidn inci, u siding 
it Lomslmrg wluu, lu 1 »ld me, hi ilw lys 
he 11(1 lilt lu t locuuni ul yuui boti s ipphii 
lion iiid pi >licii lu y ' 

Not lun,^ ittiiiki h ul jnnu d his Kgiment 111 
liiUud, 111 Ipul I'sll IS lu I nstgu. Ml (»i m 
ville MIS (Uhu ted hv tin Mastii (Tinnrilul 
till Oidtituui with the liinslttiou tiuiu tiu 
t« I ni itf Oi sonu Milunniious 11 iiitpontlciK e 
and tl II is on tin* ii itme, lonsiriniiou mil use 
ol ](iiu ioii irni 111 tin Wntiiibiig iiniv 
11 1 i do< umon^s h id betn Ioim nded to 1 ng 

I iiid,«)t the i( (jiu si ol tin hiitish Govirnmcnt 
Iv ordi i ol tin Km^ 1 iilinibpig iml tho 
dispiiie h whu h iiioiii] uiii 1 thr m j uintod out 
\ III! tiMiuilh Is in illiKivih luni^tiij 

i ^lih >11 1 |ri tu I Iv uiiininUd with tin* 
«*iil ) 11 I IN 11 I v\ith till 1 in^n 1^ ^o ddl t st 
H I kii wit til (oiiUnls (i llu y ipi i irul 

iM <\ i\ 111 I Sill ml iinilioii 1 ] 

Ih ni Ml mint) i mi Ih d iciitv willi 

wlinlithis lu Ul Ul ilili mil ,^,1 iliuhuts b mm 
wispiijini d luiiliitlu didif iiliu s t r ill ig 
ni ih ti( m ( oik t» N i »s i I'li d I t Ihi sjx 11 il 
thinks ot si (noi^c M lit IV in i h tl< i lioiu 
( >1 u( 1 ^11 J K di M( Iv 1 u III II vv hu h VM li I t 
i»luIk is an iiidnc i nil nt in 1 i s an il is to >u 
Ol Lm LhiPii m th< Aimv — • 

<Mhi < f C>i In n A] nl I li IS 1 
'sii—I hiVv 1 ii> I t tu i)i (fiiumiU 
M»i 1 liiuslitiin h Ul till (, imiu ol l\ij i s 
mil olliii doiuuuuti' i(s[ iiii^ til I I il 
Ul Ills It idu>Mtli)(i 11 u II um III llu niuv 

• t till Kiiigui 'tN nil toll ill I li viii^ sub 
Tlliili ll tllOHI ] Ip I loti M IsU-l (>l Ul 1 ll I 1 
111 Oidtiiuii 1 im dcsiitil to tvpicss liM 
tli nlbioilh '•tivici v>]iu 11 you h ivt iinduid 
on iJifs nil ( u 11 

' 1 hi Ml il 1 (llut 1 ll 1 (iillv bi'us 11 (Ith 
ilvintigi it thi yi It (iM Ul if md ti liui il 
knowlid,.L uhuh m ui nulitirv < Im itun in^ 
that (ouiitiv cualdi (1 vou to ipplv tothotisk, 
iiid liL duly nipiiiiitis tlu u uhu ss with 
wluih >iu, uu ill took llic tiausl Uu u iswUl m 
theindiibtry youliivi shown in tomplcliu,^ it 
Cs^md) ' 1 ^V liivMu *’ 

* I iisvii Gi inv iJh , y hh Uigimt-iil ’ 

> 111! ol Ih s lUK rial md iss duitv which 
distiujuishi d liim atloinshm,^, I u i^n <ii in 
wlU, by piisiiuanu lud luiisbint uiphci 
tl ill ni idc hmi&elf bo tunipli ti ly tu 1*^111 ot the 

II nimtiitul dutiib m tin < oiiisc ol one yiai iliii 
li^ had joiiiid. th it his Onloiiil iicommi udcil 
litin to tlio Conimiinhi 111 Chief toi the ollicc 
ol Adjutint, to whiili he was a<couliii^ly ga 
fldttd oil the 22nil ot April, 18J5, soou niter 
whuli date he aho obtained a laiitenuiKy 
The eukiety aiTd oare attendant oti the einbiili 
.itiim ot his le^irneiitkOideted to the \\Ost Indus 
at tlu close ot that year, and the futigno oi It i 
veUiug uight and day from Dublrn tu 11 is 111 
Older to take leave of his molhii—loi vvliu ii 
p\irpo9« he had vhltuucd fifteen days’ Ka^c of 


absence—brought on a dangeioa*! bi nn fcict 
as he wa9'*passmg ibrougb Laudtm ou luh u w 
back to Cork, the* place ot en.bnkiti .n i 1 uh 
lasted sever ll weeks, ami at tlu ludii wh h 
the Dll letoi Genet il of tlir Aiiuy Midiiil 
Boird deemed it absolutely ueccssuv th it he 
should vv lit till the complete n slot itiou ot Ins 
Strength Ik fuio4ie s ukil foi 1 unul id It wus 
in the cigii puiHUit of tint objirt, and while 
following thu xlvnegitcn to him of ballung m 
till 111 it 1 ieut( n ml (ti invillc lost lus Uh 
111 1) unpton Jbiy. On, the div of liis ih ilh lie 
h 1(1 cm, i^il a bo it fd: the ptupobi of sulmg 
immd the llly md hid taken a young fiicnd 
witlihun the son oi the m toi ot Diitloid, lud 
I Ik) itnian kuiwn tube lUiNpeilsi iinuii nii 
mil nttou w iH atu 1 w iid*! to buil as nr n ui sh ui 
as th wind wouhl pi unit him, md llu n tu 
^wnil lioni till, b ) it to tlu shore ihts lu eii 
d uv mild tu do, althoUr^h lu stems lu li n*e 
lecoiUd tl m tlu attinqit atlir iu lud un 
liiessL i ei niplaiiiing thii it w is lold lie 
lovuvit euinmoiud couiigi luil nieitd mto 
tile w itcr which w is sniiolli 01 I s ii 11 it I 
du (> vtiiking out tow lids tlu iMacIi until he 
iniil icarhid to the iliblin i of bout tweiv t 
V iidb Piom tlu bolt when lu i ilk l ilou ( to the 
boitmm ioi liil] is lu ult wink inilionhi 
nit swim Milt the b > itiii lu il 1 1 liuhiteilhi 
lull ind uiliid to Inui t> cut 1 ick 1 ii 
in till 1 iiist Ult 1)ie unlotloii iti v iing ui *1 li d 
sunk, ind hib body vv is to uul i n lii sn md in 
iboiit io tv luuiuti s ailei Ins list uu iv iiling 
( \ilam ition foi issistiuie 

At tlu iHui ul this I I li i iiistio]li( time 
w IS n I i single iil itivi ol thi ] 101 bulk u i 111 
i u^l md Iliblallut with two otlu 1 suiib w is 
Gavilling tbiou_h (1 lutinv, iiul thi lemiU 
pi 1 ol ih I muly win it i liu„ in I’oiis Ilut 
it w ill bi SOI u t »n (1 ilioii U tliLiu to 1 11 i tli it 
tlu tad 11 Is sfilh uhouith 11 s m w is st 15 iuj: i( 
Ibu I ist ins I Mill 1 1 III tlull w hob c on lui. t n I 
1 I till u liM I SI itiuU'< wiiu h tlu s tl 1 U on th it 
nil ] III h K 01 ( 181)11, till m st sill Li itluli 
tiuiit in I inedioiiili s\ui| iih\ W I i n ill 
s id I \ i 111 w IS uu nl (111 1 to J uiil 1 I i V ‘ u 
niiisil (hit dist)ii,^m hid < ) 1 1 i who bid 
n I ns of kii twiiig th w iitli ol \ > lU (,i inviib 
Slid i>* 111 mtuiil fii n I <1 his ithi 1 \\i 

' ll iM lost oiu ol the best Ad|iil luts i don oi 
llu b( st (due ill d ofli(( IS in tlu Aim> 

it w IS 1 ( n liked in tin ] n)>be juiut <1 tlu 
time tint luuliunut (iiaiiilh, Lyu sin,ulu 
(oinciliiiic hid nietwith tii s m i iintitii ly 
f itc as 4 fus pit 1 cisvji 111 oil I du I iti Ad]ii 
tint (tl will w IS fliowticd l>\ (iliiii^ into llu 
c in ll at >. I IS biU Ihost \ iinlswi le nut equally 
iw IU ill it it w IS I li uti 11 iiitGi mviliii wi o in 
111 11 tl h wluihw IS Ul • tidni <111 coiitempo 
1 IM ti Niva] and Milit tiv («i/i fti lull ol 
kind V ll elm.s tow lid Ins dep.irtcd liuiid, w 
(oididth ill itli ol Ad]ntaiit Lee, and ( \ dll d 
Du „oodi{u lUin s by wliu h lie w \h disliUH, nslu d 
IS i silhii uid I InoVlui idii ti. ft w is d 
(Kid that, MviuliMi months tuui Di it d iti 
the Ijke mdincholv t ito bhouid edl fnth Ij 
w^ardbthc vviib 1 oi that ntuh the sii 11 1 ilmgs 
of Kyinpathy mdii^ it 

r*ipt ub (icoipi II HIM II ^ I^ » "iuise 
ill itli Is iL oided in oiu Niimbi 1 Joi Dcci mlu i, 
jomtd the Med mi is Mi Isinpm'intu fuiu.lHtD 
Ciu the nigiit ol Itth A Im,u t, ISOJ, ho w is en 
^igidiii i 1}( it alt ilk Ul idi on the llotiUi ofl 
lioulogut, lud was ]iri seut at tiie taking of foni 
>pnn8h fii,,ttteB oil the Otli Oetoliei, ly04 lu 
Tiiiv JH05 he obtained Ins lieutenimy, niid 
v\ 18 aupniiited to llie Apollo lu wlueb vissul he 
sen 1(1 witii distiiutiou in the Miditeii vneaii, 
III III limiiiv, XH07, w IS ap]M.nntid Coiuinin- 
dii lud i lew luuuiiis lUii to the Dun uouti, 
1 n J iilv, 1808, he w as posted into the Su Fium 
IJrakv, and between oUt ^ July» iSlO, aud 0th 
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Si^tejaber, 1610, cut out from under liatteriog in 
different hays and harbours on ihe east coast of 
.lotva one coiretl^* ona Wi^* one schooner, one 
higguT, and nine gun-boatSi besides tiiirt^-aiK 
nicrehanl vessoU. We next find our oiticej 
serving in the Indian seas; vud on tho23r(l of 
MujtlHli, hu destroyed in llemboug Day, on 
the eUst const of Ja\.i, a (lotfllu, consisting of 
nine felucca-nggcd giiu-vessul^, and five pruwa- 
rigged gun-hoalu (.>i> the 3Uth August, Idll, he 
dirucCeO the storming of Siiinnna}) Foir, ou the 
Isle of Mivdiura, uiul lutal]> defeated the fuiees 
that were dravsu up i(i protect Uie tovsn of 
Sutnatiap, took fusbessiou of the town,witi\ four 
pieces of .irtiUcn, &('; aud on tiio 13tli Kep> 
tembei, leceued Uio suhiuissiou of the Sultan of 
Muduut, maUiu^ lombi-lt'in ister of lhitu’al.iu&' 
J^'ort .iiid town, the capital ot the islaiul. On 
the Ibtli he eiobsud the uiuuih ot Som«ib\ a h<ii 
boui w ith u thou-und Madurees' troops, and totik 
possession of Sed.iyoii.i town on the southeast 
poinl ol^T•l^u. Tills success v\ as fidlowi'd up by 
lUtiehiu' upon SourahNa with the troops and 
lUiitincs plact'i uiulei his comiuaiid 1>> Uear- 
Admiral the ilouotir.ihh* Robert Stoi>fur<l. On 
llie 22ud he appCiiieil befuio Uie town; on thu 
2 Ud Soin.iliyu and it-; depeudetu'ies surrendered 
at diseretioij. In August. J81‘2, our ofliceruas 
appointed to L.i BellePuiile; and in 1^14 juined 
the riquadion Ulidei the <‘unujiand of Rc ti 
Adniual Ronrose in the tjironde. I» Apiil, 
LdI4, uilh apaits of HUO M'.itneu aud mil.nos. 
heescalailed li%e loi Is nrballeiies that protected 
the entrunee of the rn i-r triioiirle, .uiri destroyed 
tlieir MOtks aud cannons, amounting lu all to 
ioitynoMUi tUtity-si\ poundcrA and seventeen 
tliirtrcu inch muitais. Kur th‘se g.ill.iiit and 


distinguished aervicos ho woa nominated a Com • 
paiiion of the Most llonourahlc Military Order 
of the Rath, 4th Judo, 1619. 

• r 

Kasign James Horte, of the 4.Srd 
whoso untimely death at New llrunswick 
recorded last month, wus aon of Colonel Sir 
George Hoste, of the Rovul Koginoers. lie was 
among the faiiest examples ol that e'ass of 
young ofTicei’w gl proh'bbioual science, who uri* 
Hiipplied to the SAvicc iti yearly increasing 
numbers from the Royal Military (htlh'ge at 
Sandhurst, and, altliough only lu,,hiH twentieth 
vear (liaMiig ^leaacd lor hib comiiAbSion in Net.’ 

was sihected as iieiiiig engineei, to surv'ey 
the levels fui a jirojccted hue of r»lllT»ad in New 
JhunsWK'k , in (he e\<>eiition of which W’ork he 
unhappily fell avu-hHi to typhus fever. By the 
ullectioiiute desiie of hia biutUer uflicers to pay 
the last houovtu to lus nicmoiy. his remains 
were conveyed 1o the icgiinerital lieuihquarters 
nl Kredeiicklow n, ioi iiiteinient; and hib excel¬ 
lent eominaudiug oflicei. 111 Kindly hicakiug the 
iiielaiuludy iiitvlligiuico of liis death, though a 
stiangerto liib .illlieled iathei, added a tiibu!e 
to his nieiits, so just .ind so louehing, .is to 
afford one of the purest someesoi cousohilion, 
even ill the depth of the giief which a paieut 
must fei'l fui the loss ol such a sun. *' 1 do not 
rjiuembei.” says Lieutenant C'ulonel Root!*, 
" that the 43id Kegiment iwerhad a mure pio* 
mUing young oflii < r , .lud so distinguishcnl vvas 
he by/cal aud ubiiity, tli.it had il pleased (KhI 
to spdie luiii, he would haM* }>iuved an ui inoTieiit 
to his pio(i>ssiun, aud added honour and (icdit 
to Ilia taiuily mime.'* 
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ECONOMY OF A MAN-OF-WAR. 

No- vm. 

PtiriculoBSB plenum opus aleae • 

Tractas, at iocodis per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso.’^ 

It is, indeed, trending upon hot ground, tp treat the doings of 
Navarchi; but having passed through the cockpit and wardroom, 
we are not'^o be deterred by the grim sentry at the cabin-door, from 
paying our respects to the 

Captain, 

Here we have the “ monarch of the peopled decks’* himself; and 
liis station, as a " Jady passenger” once remarked, appears to be 
the most desirable in the ship, since he has nothing to do but 
issue his mandates, and they are forthwith obeyed. TJie berth, how¬ 
ever, is not so easy as many imagine: for authority and responsibility 
bring a. man’s ability to a severe test. A Captain must not only be 
capable of giving his orders, but also of enforcing tlieir due execution, 
in tlie manner most conducive to the public service. In skill, intelli¬ 
gence, discretion, temper, and conduct, he should be a concentration of 
all that we have mentioned as necessary to the other officers, since he 
is not only the arch-director of every movement, but also the individual 
answerable to the country for every act executed. “From him," say 
the printed Regulations, will be expected an example of respect and 
obedience to his superiors, of unremitted .attention to his duty, and a 
cheerful alertness in the execution of it in all its situations, and under 
all circumstances ; and although particular duties are hereinafter as¬ 
signed, and various instructions given to every officer in his Majesty’s 
Navy, yet the Captain will be expected to see that all those instructions 
are obeyed, and all those duties performed by the officers to whom they 
arc respectively addressed. From him it will be expected that all per¬ 
sons (whether officers or others) shall be corrected or their conduct 
properly represented, who shall be disobedient or disrespectful to their 
superiors; neglectful of their duty ; or who, by their conduct or conver¬ 
sation, shall endeavour to render any officer, or other person, dissatis- 
iied with his situation, or with the service on which he is employed. He 
is to observe with particular attention, the conduct of every officer, and 
of any other person under iiis command, that being acquainted with 
their respective merits, he may assign them such stations as they may 
be qualified to fill; and for arduous and dangerous enterprizes, may 
select those whose ability and courage may afford the best hopes of 
success,” 

To ensure efficiency for such a commission, the Naval Ordinance has 
latterly ordained, that no person shall hold the rank of a Captain, until 
he have served one complete year as Commander; nor is any one to be 
promoted to the rank of a Commander, until he shall have served two 
complete years as a Lieutenant. But these trammels are insufficient to 
repress precocity, and the velocity which they allow to interest proves 
deeply injurious to the career of many an apparently fortunate youth, 
so naturally prone to feel less the importance of his trust, than his ele¬ 
vation. Still the restriction, such as it i8» is a decided improvement 
U. S. JouAN, No. 100, Marob^ 1837. U 
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upon the system it supplanted, under which preferment nras frequently 
BO showered upon children, as to prevent their ever becoming men, from 
the ignorance and sel&sufficiency which it nourished, and thereby adding 
a ** gravatninous burthen ” to the ships and companies they fell amun^.. 
It was not the fault of the luckjf boys themselves that they were tre;^d 
with commissions instead of lollipops ; but those who so bestowed the 
parchment cannot be canonized for wisdom, honesty, or patriotism. 

*ln the remarks which ^are about to follow, it be borne in mind 
that our lucubrations are conned by many who have mure partiality for, 
than knowledge of, the Naval Service, or it might savour of psiesuraption 
to harp upon the duties of men who, as a body, are undeniably well 
qualified for their vocation. 

When an officer has attained this important station, unless he has by 
the mistaken zeal of friends been pushed on too rapidly, his habits and 
ideas of duty will be so well formed, as to inspire a confidence in bis own 
skill,—otherwise he will be liable to perpetual embarrassment from the 
various opinions of others. No unauthorized interference ought ever to 
tamper with, or overpower the steady resolves of reflection ; for he who 
is doubtful of his own ability will derive little advantage from'* the re> 
marks of others, since it is an evidence of the capacity being unequal to 
the undertaking. Daniel Pell thought that he who undertook upon liim 
the charge of a grand ship—*' Had need to have an head as subtile as 
the serpent’s, eyes as sharp as the lizard’s, scent as quick as the vul¬ 
ture’s, hands qs fast as the liarpye’s, and feet swift for work.” But to 
render all these qualities available for the benefit of his king, that gen¬ 
tleman should have added—steady as a pump-bolt—cool as a cucumber 
—brave as a broadside—and* one who, to use the words of Shakhjieare, 
would not flatter Neptune for his trident. Above all, if ho be 
desirous of pleasing his naval superiors and inferiors, h\s country, and 
himself, he should be a thorough-paced seaman, ami fully capable of 
working his ship under ^11 circiKnstances, with that judgment and 
address which make the magnificent machine under his command, an 
alert thing of life.” This is a grand point for a commander to attain, 
even though be may not be often called upon to exhibit it; for the 

g overnor of the floating garrison should not appear too frequently in 
le common transactions of duty, but as much as possible reserve luniself 
for particular occasions. 

As a proof of the value of professional skill in the eye of philosophy, 
we will cite the opinion expressed by Professor Robison:—“ I have 
often heard him say,” writes Mr. vleig^ “ that in the Royal William lie 
spent the three happiest years of his life. When he gave me the article 
* Seamanship,* which is published in the Encyclopedia Biitannica, he 
said it was the superior seamanship of Captain Hugh Pigot whicli so 
forcibly turned his attention to that noble art, and gave iiim such a love 
for the profession, that it is still a favourite subject of his thoughts. 
Indeed, 1 believe that, if ever formed a determination to devote his 
time to the improvement of any art or science, it was at this time to the 
improvement of the art of seamanship. When Captain Pigot took the 
charge of tlie ship, whicli|« during very stormy weather, he generally 
did, the address with he made her do whatever he pleased, after 
she had the effqrts of the officers of the watch, filled the mind of 

Mr, Robison woade^. It excited in |d 9 i an ambition 
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to rival auch akill, whilst be confesses he despaired of ever sur* 
passing it.** 

' Assuniingthat the Captain hasalreadyasquiredthemastery ofevolution- 
ai(y movements, we now proceed to the detail duties of his office. When 
tho ship is first commissionedi it will be his business to make himself fully- 
acquainted with the state and condition of the vesse*!, and the qualities of 
the officers and crew, that he may so order affairs as to ensure efficiency, 
sobriety, cleanliness^nd energy. He is directed to be personally present 
at the receiving on board the ordnance and ordnance stores, and to see 
the great guns, small arms, swords, a'nd equipments carefully examined. 
The printed instructions also particularly order him to send his clerk to 
be present at the entry of all stores and provisions, to take an account 
of them in writing, and by comparing the account so taken with tiie 
indents or vouchers of the officers to whose charge the supplies are com¬ 
mitted, thereby clieck neglect or fraud. This has not, to our knowledge, 
been reduced to practice, nor could it be without detriment to tiie 
clerkV more material duties ; the Service, however, has lost nolliing by 
the omission, since every body is well trained to understand the neces¬ 
sity of rigid economy throughout, and they are moreover punishable for 
waste, 13y the regulations it is ordained that—‘‘ If any stores or provi¬ 
sions shall, through wilfulness or carelessness, be lust, destroyed, or 
embezzled, the circumstances, togetlier with tlie names of the offenders, 
shall be particularly mentioned in the ship's log-book, and in the 
accounts of the officers who had charge of them, and the same shall 
be noted against the names of the offenders in the muster-book, to 
prevent their receiving their wages till t^c amount of such stores or 
provisions shall have been deducted therefrom.” 

The Captain is enjoined to be most frugal of the ship’s stores, and is 
strictly charged not to purchase any without an absolute necessity for so 
doing. He is not to suffer any of them to be applied to private uses, or, 
without evident need, converted to dtlier purposes than those for which 
they are supplied : neither is he to nitike any alteration in the shrouds, 
stays, masts, yards, or sails of the ship he commands ; he is not to cut 
away any part of the ship’s sides, or upper-wwks; nor to make now 
scuttles, nor to enlarge those already made nor is he to convert can¬ 
vass or sails which are allowed by the establisliment, into sails which are 
not allowed. This is Admiralty law, and yet so badly managed vMhs their 
executive, that, except in the strict propriety of the officers and the utter 
absence of private peculation, most Qf the enactment was openly vio¬ 
lated, and with advantage to the public. We do not here allude to 
those noted capper-bar men who reduced their carpenters to mere tools 
for cutting up the king's timber; but to the actual appearance of our 
men-of-war in the face of the world, wherein the royals, flying-jibs, 
royal'stay-sails, and all the variety of kites, with the rigging thereunto 
pertaining, were palpable evidences of tl*e infraction of the printed 
instructions! This absurdity arose from restricting the furniture to a 
particular appointment, though it was well known to authority that 
otlipr usages had obtained, whence the supply for the dock-yard estab¬ 
lishment was^pinched for the sake of making the desirable conversions, 
after the mode of robbing Peter to pay Paul. This led to the vouching of 
incorrect documents, anU false expenditures, in order to screw the stores 
from “ off charge and the mischievous practice was not only known 

V 2 
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to exist, but became customary. The course, it is into, was followed 
under the best possible motives,—^but mere good intentions are not 
always followed by good effects; for it placed the strict commander in a 
most disagreeable dilemma, since it is no easy task to instil the 
distinctions of fictitjpus disbursement into the cranium of a warrant* 
officer ; and the getting of his signature to vouch for expenditures which 
npver took place, may give birth to notions somewhat lax with respect 
to the meum ^nd tuum of a store-room. Such* a pernicious system 
requires a thorough amendment. 

The administration of the ship^s stores involves a most arduous and 
heavy responsibility, in the quantity and variety of accounts which the 
Captain is compelled to keep; and which, as the law so ordains it, we 
advise him to keep most punctually, or it will be to his cost. He should 
therefore strictly examine the muster-rolls, voucliers, supplies, expenses, 
and returns of the several departments, before signing them ; and he 
ought to ascertain that all the entries and discharges of men—the slop, 
allotment, remittance, and straggling monies, and the produce of dead 
or run men’s effects, are duly and exactly entered. 

Having admitted all this, we must add that, in our opinion, the sys* 
tern of saddling the Captain with the task of making counterparts of the 
documents of officers who should be exclusively responsible for the 
charge of their own stores, interferes with the nobler duties of his sta¬ 
tion ; nor does the coadjutancy of a clerk relieve him from the penalty 
of error, nor the drudgery of investigation and inquiry. 

The Navy Bill, passed in 31st Geo. II., oppressively enacts, *' That 
if any error to the detriment«of the Treasury be made in any pay-ticket, 
or lists, the loss shall be compensated out of the wages due to the Cap¬ 
tain ; in case he neglects to send up, every two months, a complete 
muster-book for his ship, he forfeits his whole wages for it, and is liable 
moreover to trial and imprisonment; and if a ticket should happen to be 
made out and issued otherwise than^exactly as that act directs (and there 
is 110 exception even for a mistake), the Captain forfeits for every in¬ 
stance fifty pounds, and all the pay that may be due to him.” 

These heavy pains and penalties are here levelled against mere error, 
for the rules and laws of the Service were already sufficiently armed 
against wilful crime; nay more, this oppressive act subjects a Captain to 
be puiffshed for the frauds or mistakes of his clerk, who is borne on the 
books for the express purpose of keeping up the ship’s papers and ac¬ 
counts. Humanum est errare^ said the philosopher; but the quotation 
would avail nothing to an Officer under the ban of a quill-driver, which, 
as Apollo in Midas says, is ** a pretty decent tumble” from the com¬ 
mand of a floating bulwark. 

The Captain is to direct the necessary sentinels to be placed for the 
preservation of military order, and is to be extremely attentive in taking 
every possible precaution to prevent accidents by Are. As a means of 
pursuing this end, the Printed Instructions direct that he is not to suffer 
any, except the most careful officers and men, to have berths, or to 
sleep in the orlop or cable tiers, where lights are never to be ured 
without his express permission, but in good lanterns. He is not to 
allow the smoking of tobacco in any other place than the galley. He 
is strictly to forbid the sticking of candles against the beams, the sides, 
or any of^the ship; }&e is to enjoin the officers not to read in 
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bed« he is to order that no spirits be drawn, off but on deck» and by day¬ 
light only, except in emergency; and at the setting of the watch, all 
the lights and fires are to be extinguished by the Master-at-Arms and 
Slug’s Corporals, except those which the Captain shall expressly permit 
to^ kept burning. 

As every person entrusted with the charge of a'sliip has, in a great 
measure, the happiness and health of the whole company dependent on 
his superintending care, so high a delegated pgwer snould be exerciseU 
with such impartiality as to give him a moral influence over them. It 
therefore belioves him to study the character of both officers and sea¬ 
men ; to encourage the worthy; to restrain the disorderly; and to do 
his duty with upright resolution. To effect this, he must most equitably 
rate the men on the books according to their respective abilities; see 
that they are appropriately quartered and stationed ; and that their com¬ 
forts, clothing, and cleanliness are properly attended to. He must 
assure himself that, on every occasion, the whole crew under his com¬ 
mand have strict right done them in all affairs of provisions and wages, 
and should suffer none of the inferior officers or men to he treated with 
cruelty or oppression by their superiors, he alqne being the organ of 
directing punishment when that disagreeable alternative is required. 
He is also to be present at all payments made to his company, whether 
* of wages, bounty, short allowance or other monies, to rectify mistakes, 
and to see justice rendered. 

As the “ Fiither” of the ship’s company, a good Captain will exert 
himself in directing the general superintendence, so as to maintain high 
order without the observance of austere ceremonial, the latter being a 
point inimical to the rough-and-ready character of regular-built seamen. 
The officer who fortunately possesses the maviter in modo witli the 
forliter in rc^ will find no difficulty in quickly organizing his men ; and 
a recollection that they are liable to all the fortuitous accidents that the 
four elements can expose them to, besides the whole tribe of casualties 
of service and climate, will ever prompt the best feelings in their be¬ 
half. But in this there must be no disposition to court popularity by 
truckling or subservient measures ; and as the executive duties are to 
be carried on by the First-Lieutenant, the Chief should be cautious of 
openly meddling in minor affairs, recollecting what the old Satirist says, 
“ He who will not maintain his dignity must soon lay down his July.” 
On the other hand, we by no means recommend that rigid and saturnine 
demeanour which sometimes results {rom a commixture of ill-temper, 
arbitrary power, and sudden elevation; and which has been exerted to 
depress the energy and goad the feelings of subordinates. Witliout that 
fervour for diving into and excelling in matters of little or no moment, 
which is the wayward failing of men of small talent, and without giving 
the slightest countenance to tale bearing, a Captain may make himself 
acquainted with the whole interior details of bis ship, for the purpose of 
making her crew as happy as the necessary subordination will admit of. 
The three great points conducive to this are—to let the people’s mess 
affiurs be as mucli under their own control as possible; to be deliberate 
and regular in reward and punishment; and to be as indulgent in grant¬ 
ing leave to go out of the ship, as the obligations which bind him will 
allow. 

The non-interference in iness matters, as far as can be done without 
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improjj^ty, is of more itpportaoce than appears at firit uight^ M it gives 
the seamen a privilege of acting for their own comfort and conveTiience; 
X3IO idea of trouble which the Purser or his steward may start, as to a 
man more or less in each mess, ehottld for a moment interfere witlv^ 
reasonable a right. .From this principle springs the co-fellowship -so 
striking in sickness and misfortune, and from its operation originated 
the kindly, though apparently exclusive, axiom —** messmate before 
sldpmate/' , r * 

These points are not lost upon that observant sailor, Anselm Griffiths, 
who, since our last lucubration, has been deservedly promoted to his 
Sag. He strenuously advocates recognising the freedom of messes as 
the Magna Charts of the seamen and marines, by which they may con¬ 
gregate in friendship, and have the power of getting rid of an unplea¬ 
sant or quarrelsome companion. 1 have always had a mess-book 
kept for me," adds he, “ and regularly corrected every month. Ex¬ 
perience proved it one of the best possible means of acquiring a know¬ 
ledge of the real character of the crew. Where you find a man turned 
out of or constantly shifting his mess, there must be something objec¬ 
tionable in him. You cannot know too much of those whom you 
command, and in a variety of cases which come before the Captain in 
his judicial capacity, the insight to character, which such a book will 
afford, will be found highly beneficial. On occasion of conflicting 
testimony, it may assist us on which to place the most dependence." 

In submitting these remarks, we must regret that our Naval Code 
inculcates more the punishment than the prevention of crime, as it 
assigns abundance of restraints and penalties to be administered by the 
Captain, while it almost debars him from the more pleasing and influ¬ 
ential exercise of discretionary recompense. Yet ail ethical adepts have 
recommended a balance of incitement and repression, a system which 
was formerly more known and practised in our Navy, than at present. 
In the curious indenture between Henry VIII. and Lord Howard, 
in 1512, by which the latter was appointed the conduct¬ 

money, wages, rewards, and victualling charges are severally and dis¬ 
tinctly provided for. 

As the Captain is to be 'Considered the fountain of discipline, we beg 
to remind him of the established axiom, that it is not the severity so 
much as the certainty of punishment that is effective; and that severity, 
when injudiciously directs, increases the evil which it is intended to 
cure. It is therefore meet at times to bear lightly with trivial failings, 
and to refrain from dogmatic orders on inferior points of duty-—for 
exactitude may be carried to excess. The spokesmen of the Bay, who 
of course dehberlte upon these matters, know well how to distinguish 
between tyranny and the exaction of due obedience; and the emotion 
of regard in a aeamui towards his commander, arises from a perception 
of his kindness, in like manner as the emotion of dread is excited by 
a perception of hh power, and of respect by that of his conduct and 
taimts. 

That submission, therefore, trbich is compelled without the under- 
etanffing being eonvinced, will admit of the utmost disorgeniaation, and 
k oi^n only an appareiit action, under which the greatest discontent 
to caakering^ To preserve a crew from becoming troublesome or 
sKiit be tteatei M mete, and while mUio to obey the 
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official regfulatioiis, ahould hare th^r ovm rights strictly recognised. 
The great Admiral Blake said that officers and foremast-men were 
equally fellow-servants to their country. Words of this import sound 
rii^re animating to a British ear^ however trite a truism they con¬ 
vey* than those which fill some quarter-deck harangues. Harsh and 
threatening language should be harefiilly avoided by every Com¬ 
mander. but not more so than familiarity; the frequent alternations .of 
both—often met with, usque ad ineptias —is* a folly ^bich stamps an 
irresolute mind, for, as Lord Bacon said, “ certain it is that nothing 
de-vlroyeth authority so much as the unequal and untimely interchange 
of power pressed too far and relaxed too much.” 

It might be invidious to prescribe how a gentleman should conduct 
himself towards other gentlemen, but that sometimes the nicer feelings 
have been terribly blunted by the exercise of command, to the verifica¬ 
tion of what Hobbes declared, that when reason is against a man that 
man will be against reason. A little reflection ought to convince the 
Commander that every proper indulgence which the Service can admit 
of ought to be granted to the quarter-deck )yalkerB, whose responsible 
duties and sea privations render occasional relaxations desirable and 
necessary. A Captain may mistake the mode of making his ship's 
company happy,” says Admiral Griffiths, “ because, never having been 
before the mast lie acts from theory to them ; but he must havS been in 
the actual situation of his officers, and therefore, from practical expe¬ 
rience, must know where the shoe pinches.’^ While therefore he super¬ 
intends the younger and directs the mature officers in the strict per¬ 
formance of every duty, he should also seize every opportunity of doing 
kindness where such is likely to be requited by proper behaviour. 

Among other hints in respect to a beneficial intercourse between the 
Commander and commanded, we must decry the practice which has 
lately obtained with certain Captains of dining alone. The hospitable 
old custom of a Chief invifing his* officers^ though bearing hard upon 
his means, was attended with much'beaefit to the Service, by enabling 
him to observe something of the capacity and address of his subordi¬ 
nates ; while at the same time it conferred a high*tooe on naval asso¬ 
ciation, and raised the importance of the* invited in the eyes of the 
ship’s company. At such times freedom of conversation should be 
•promoted and encouraged by the inviter, who must then consider 
himself only as one of the company, and he may safely rely upon the 
decorum which good manners wkl maintain. Some Captains, it 'is 
true, have thought otherwise, and, careful that condescension should 
not engender familiarity, expect the guest to confine his tongue to a 
mere assent to remarks on the temperature of the weather, or other 
matter of equal import. This ill-placed hauteur induced a naval satirist 
thus to exaggerate—Once a moon, perhaps, be invites some Lieute¬ 
nant to taste of his bounty; but the poor gentleman finds his dinner 
bestowed rather as a charity than an honourable entertainment; for, 
upon his entry, he finds him aforehand seated at the table with as stiff 
air as if he expeted your coming to kiss his toe, for no Pope on 
earth can look greater. Down you sit along with this dumb god.,who 
shows you whai you are to do neitt. by first helpiti^^ himMlf. If yott 
won't follow, you may fiist j for, by Neptune ! he w6n*t assittf yyh.” 

All the opeh ah'd public forms of ceremony and respect'ought to be' 
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rigidly ft^Berred, as being conducive to the happiest state of disdpline 
ahd effieieney. The Printed Instructions, as well as the customs of the 
Navy, have combined to establish the deference and salutes of inferior 
to superior officers, through all the grades of rank and seniority: 
there are many observances which follow good feeling. Among ifye 
first of these obligations is the honour of the British Flag—a flag 
which has so triumphantly braved the battle and the breeze—insults to 
which have so often been promptly followed by condign punishment. 
Every Captain h enjoined to be most careful of the ship’s colours, 
which are never to be hoisted at sea, except on .the meeting with other 
ships, or for the purpose of being dried. He is also to see that no 
merchantmen carry any pendants, or what may be taken for them, or 
any ensign, except that ordered by his Majesty for the commercial 
marine; nor is be to allow any foreign ships to ride in our ports and 
roads under false or improper colours. So strictly was the integrity of 
the flag always maintained, that Prince Rupert is reported to have put 
in irons the Commander of the ship which brought over the corpse of 
the Duke of Richmond from Denmark, for no other reason than because 
he had imprudently and cohtrary to the rule of the Service hoisted a 
black Jiag ill compliment to the deceased, instead of that which he 
ought to have displayed. 

Next ip the honour of the flag, the deference due to rank and se¬ 
niority is perhaps one of the most beneficial to the Service ; we there¬ 
fore are somewhat adverse to dispensing with forms and observances on 
which BO much of it depends. On these points there arc evidences that 
age and servitude do not always manifest experience, whence it is no 
wonder that young officers afe sometimes mistaken in their models. 
Among other instances, we may cite that of Captains making unneccb- 
Bary use of shore-boats, dispensing with guards, and other inaccuracies, 
which as often result from a touch of Lucifer’s darling vice—the 
pride that apes humility”—a; from apview of sparing the men. Captain 
Boteler describes a ship under skow^ in the reign of Charles II., much 
of which meets our approbation, though the kneeling, we confess, is a 
portion of homage which our modern bones are almost anchylosed 
against. 

** AdmiraL^Begin, therefore, T pray, with those ceremonies that are 
usual and proper for the entertainment either of the prince himself oiVn 
High Admiral, or any of his Generals, when they come aboard of. any 
ships of war. ^ 

*' Capiain^l shall, my Lord. Notice being given that, upon such a 
day, the King in person, or the High Admiral of his kingdoms^r some 
General of a present fleet, intmdeth to visit any of his chief sh^ before 
they go to sea, and to be publicly and with ceremonies receiVld and en¬ 
tertained aboard. By the break of that day the ship is in evely part to be 
made neat and predy, and to be trimmed with all her flags, ensigns, and 
pendants, and the fmp's Imrge to be sent from the ship to {he shore early 
in the moruing, well furnished with carpets, cushion^, tilt, and the like; 
the cockson, with his whistle, in her stern to steer, and the barge’s gang, 
in their cleanlyest deaths or livwries, to rowe; and as soon as the Prince, 
or any of the forenamed Commanders, hath set foot witUn the barge, the* 
8tandard-*royal or the flag is to be let fly or heaved cfmn her head, the 
which flag or Standard is afterward, at his coming the ship, to be 

pirt aboard in the mam-top. Upoh the first kenn offlra barge from the 
^abip, the ship'a decks^ tops, yards^ and shrouds are^ul to be thoroughly 
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manned and as it were hung with men; upon the nearer approach of his 
barge the noise qf trumpets are to sound, and so to hold on until he come 
within less than musquet shot of the ship^s side; at which time the trumpets 
are to cease, and all such as carry whistles are to Welcome three several 
%mes, and in every interim the ship’s whole company are to hale him 
wdth a joynt shout, after the custom of the sea. As soon as the whistles 
ahd the shouts of salute have done,dhe trumpets are again to sound his 
welcome to the ship's side; and the ship's side and ladder being tho¬ 
roughly manned wit^ the primest and best-fashioned men, the Captain is 
to stand ready upon the deck by the ship's silie to reoeive him (if he be 
the Prince) upon his knee, and thence to conduct him into the principal 
rooms and offices of thd ship, and last into the great cabin royally fur¬ 
nished to his retirement and repast; and being at his meat the musick is 
to beat hand, and all the guns to be ready laden and primed, that he may 
command what healths he pleases. 

And thus having entertained him, and fully informed him in all his 
demands, he is in like manner to be waited upon at his departure, and to 
be conducted to his barge, as he was received. And being in his barge, 
after that the trumpets have sounded a Loath to d&part^^ and that his 
barge is falen off a i'air berth from the ship’s side, he is to be saluted with 
so many guns for a farewell as the ship is able to give, provided that they 
beflAways of an odd number. 

' ^’Admiral ,—And why odd ? 

“ Captain.^Th^ number of odd is in these w^ays so punctually and 
strictly observed at sea. that whensoever they are given even; it is received 
for an infallible sign that either the Captain, Master, or Master-Gunner is 
Jlead in the voyage; and this farewell ot‘ guns is also in use whensoever the 
prime passengers, and especially the Captain, doth leave the ship at the 
end of any voyage.’' 


It is admitted that discipline, by enforcing the maxims of silent and 
prompt obedience, creates energy, coolness and dexterity, and con¬ 
verts an otherwise unruly mob, convulsed by discordant caprices, into a 
compact and regular body of men, guided and actuated by one will. 
This it is that makes the microcosQi of a ship an object of such wonder 
to land-men, by rendering the interior of a man-of-war a picture of 
health, comfort, and satisfaction. Under this wholesome restraint upon 
evil principles, which allows of both judicious treatment and ample 
indulgence, a more high, loyal, and i^ependent'spirit is maintained 
than is known to those who revel uncontrolled in licentiousness ; whence 
an oriental proverb finely compares the career of disciplined warriors to 
the flight of the falcon, which, though fettered, soars high. Yet in 
these hours of security, naval discipline has been fiercely assailed and 
its principles arraigned before the tribunal of popular clamour, in a 
manner derogatory to judgment, and inimical to the maintenance of 
good order in our fleet. Much of the medtlling is owing to benevolent 
and well-meaning, but mistaken notions of universal philanthropy, 
much to ignorance of the real bearings of the question, and still more 
to the interested views of demagogues and partisans who would fain 
resist all authority; but whatever the motives maybe, it is a subject 
which involves principles and consequences, of the extent of which tlie 


• * This “ Iioath to depart” was probably the first line of some favourite song, but 
formerly thoM was sounded by trumpets when our men-of-war were gating under 
weigh, as a brqad hiat for the strangers, women and children, to quit. The trumpet 
was the favourite instrument till supplanted by that comparotively wretched substi¬ 
tute, the drum. 
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exception, and their diatribes may eng^hder evils of 
which ii k neither easy nor pleasing to foresee the effect 

tlie professed object of the declaimers is to amalgamate the martial 
and civil codes under the axiom that abstract liberty is the only aim ai>4 
4lMigQ of^ governing. But, to meet them on their own ground, vm 
assert that the true and proper end of government is the general happi- 
ness of the community; and to produce that end, it must unquestionably 
Operate by restraint; for fi^m the extent of vice, f^lly, and ignorance, 
it is absolutely necessary that the majority of mankind must be subject 
to perpetual control. Theoretical arguments are plausible enough till 
opposed to facts; and in this instance the facts are powerful probatives 
in showing that real personal liberty is a direct result of the restraint 
imposed by Government upon the law-brcaker :~ 

“ Happy the man, alone thnee happy he, 

Who can through gross effects their causes see.** 

We must here remind our readers, that by discipline wc mean a 
proper attention to every department of duty, insisting as well on all the 
rights as tiie penalties of the code; not that meddling, fidgetty, teasing 
interference by which some martinets delight to exercise their official 
authority. The charge is at once onerous and honourable, and upon its 
prudent administration depends the comfort of the crew, and the effi- 
eiency of the skip. It is not in projecting trifling innovations on board, 
or making incursions into the provinces of other officers, that a 
inander improves or displays his talent; it is by patriotically studying 
the higher duties of his profession, and making himself capable of meet¬ 
ing probable events. Thus Nelson formed himself; and thus, from 
Blake and Drake down to De Saumarez and Keats, liave our best 
leaders sought distinction. 

But regularity and order must ever accompany the love of gloiy, to 
render the passion advantageous to tdie nation ; and he who would com¬ 
mand with success must well comprehend the lesson of obeying. It 
is therefore that we deem the present rage for dispensing with forms 
and public marks of respect, ri^ith the modified subordination of officers 
towards each other, which has undeniably taken place of late, may induce 
a familiarity higlily subversive of that salutary rule which has been the 
mainspring of our superiority. Yet the benefit and necessity of a 
graduated restraint have always been acknowledged among civilized 
armaments, where it is known that numbers signify little Unless in¬ 
structed ; for, as Virgil has it, it never troubles the wolf how many sheep 
there be. . , 

Order and disdplino,^ nflth Macliiavelll, are more available in 
war than valour oi lorce,” At the siege of Oczakow, a piquet, advan- 
eing to occupy a post,^ wire informed that it was seized by the Turks, 
and if they did not diey would encounter certain death. “ Prince 
Dolgorouski raii^ atri^er foai," said one of thb Soldiers. Not a man 
returned, Bht stordfsitt in tiirfO batllb, thotigh a vdluahldVirfue, is not 
the highest result of order ana Su^iiordination, which are natural ene 
mies to effeminate luxury andl its concornitSm vices, 'fhe annals 
of the Britisn Navy are replete with instances of the noble effects of 
dieciplfoe; SRM ow seameR Mite, bi many eases ^ fire and hopeless 
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wreck, displayed a magnaHiihity Of spirit only exceeded by tbe moral 
jcourage of their resi^ation. 

In assuming the direction of a ship^s company, a Captain need not 
^Iter everything that bis predecessor had done, since advantage must 
Kccrue from any step which tends to advance a fixed system of naval 
command ; for though goveriKd by one code of laws and regulations, 
yet the different modes of administering them in the I^avy produce ^the 
most obvious effectf On the interior economy of the phip, so that "few 
assimilate very closely to each other. This is often productive of great 
vexation to the men,* and injury to the Service. A decided conduct, 
grounded upon judicious arrangements, systematically observed and 
executed, produces good discipline; while a bad one results from inde¬ 
cision, inatfTerence, or capriciousness. In these cases the point which 
presses principally on the people is the mode and measure of inflicting 
penalties ; for what in some ships may be deemed venial, is criminal in 
others. Much of this must depend upon the Captain's view of the Ser¬ 
vice ; and where the heart and the understanding are good, the conduct 
will be just and considerate. 

It has been alleged that commanders of men-of-war are too absolute; 
but as alacrity is the soul of naval evolution, it is quite necessary that 
the power of summary means should be assigned to them, or the 
interests of the public would be at stake under various emergencies. It 
should be recollected that punishment is an evil consequent upon the 
commission of crime, in order to prevent its recurrence; not being 
inflicted in vengeance of the offender’s past career, but for its prospec¬ 
tive moral effect. It is, however, a serious and disagreeable office, in 
winch a Captain should maintain his temper, and never allow his judg¬ 
ment to be hurried. To hear a cause, to pass sentence, and then to 
attend its execution, are circumstances that require deliberation ; and 
except on occasions which call for strong measures, a stated lime 
should elapse between receiving the report and giving judgment. The 
Eoman fasceS, according to a guess of Plutarch, were tied up, in order 
that a necessary delay might occur in unbinding them for use—a signi¬ 
ficant hint to rash magistrates. 

Punishment is certainly a delicate topic to touch upon ; but we must 
recommend more form and ceremony in its infliction than some com¬ 
manders appear to think necessary. To add solemnity to duty, the 
ship's company should be mustered at divisions, and the officets wear 
thei| side-arms, alter which the offender's crime, and Article of War 
which he falls under, should be distinctly stated. Yet we have known 
men, who atfected benevolent feelings, hurry this truly responsible duty 
with a warmth and haste not very creditable to their station. “ I can¬ 
not,” said Lord Collingwood,—‘‘ I cannot for the life of me comprehend 
the religion of an officer who Could pray all one day, and flog his men 
all the next.” While mentioning the penalties, we must also recal the 
necessity of a Captain’s making a judicious use of the small patronage 
in his power, by way of rewarifing diligence and merit; but in making 
* promises as to ratings, or other benefits, he should be prompt in the 
mlfilmentf recolleoting the adage,— 

Bfluo moko aspettato, e venduto, non dosato*'* 

In Older to |>roi^tote the regularity so desirible, fhtf Cdjiain is 
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Ills instructions to cause the Articles of War, the abstracts 
of ait AlOto 0t Barliaiaentfor the encouragement of seamen, and such 
c^faer orders or regulations as may be from time to time established for 
their guidance, to be read to the shtp^s company, the officers beings 
present, once at least in every month. He is also to give directions, 
n his ship beat a Chaplain, that Divine Service be performed, and i 
sermon preached, every Sunday, unless prevented by imperative duties 
or weather. He is not to employ the crew on Susiday in any other 
works than those tirhich the* public service shall absolutely require; and 
lie is, to the utmost of his power, to prevent alt, profane cursing and 
swearing, all drunkenness, gambling, rioting, and quarrelling, and in 
general everything which may tend to the disparagement of religion, 
or to the promoting of vice and immorality. In these exertions he must 
not merely confine his strictures to those before the mast, but apply 
them generally, and he will be sure to substantiate the verity of the say¬ 
ing, that good officers make good men. 

There is one thing, at least, which we feel sure of, from confidence 
inspired by observation on various services : and it is this—that there is 
no royal road to enable a youthful commander to grasp the judicious 
government of a ship’s company; he will improve as he serves, accord¬ 
ing to the march of experience, as in all other excellences. Yet we are 
told by Sir John Ross, that the character of seamen may be so easily 
subjected to exact test by tlie use of craniology, that very beneficial 
deductions can be made from their cerebral manifestations. It is not 
surprising that polar voyages should conduce to a knowledge of the 
poll; but we, who have neard one of the professors dilate most eupho¬ 
niously on all the ** dewellopm&nts between the hapex of the ’ed and 
the borrifice pf the hear,*’—even we, struck as we were by the orator’s 
arguments, had no idea of the extent of their application. Listen to 
Ross, and learn. 

By the aid of phrenology^ the Captain and First-Lieutenant of a 
man-of-war will be able to quarter, station, and watch his crew to much 
greater advantage; and when a draft of boys comes on board, he will 
be able to select those who are fit to be made carpenters, armourers, 
coopers, sailoiakers, or servanU, and to distinguish those who should 
be looked after most particularly by the master-at-arms; he will be able 
to suit the mode of discipline or education to the dispositions of the boy, 
and by such treatment effectually remove or counteract any evil pro¬ 
pensity to which he is found obnoxiou^.*’ 

Who, after perusing this, and the method of regulating gangway 
punishments by the laws of phmkology, will dare to sneer at the ** tive- 
nesses’* of so material a science? It would save many a shilling were 
our bre^ren of the Army to adopt and apply it; every recruiting-officer 
ought to be a very dabster at feeling beads. 

But all our pridses, why should Gall engross ? 

Kisfl, honest Muset and sing the humps of Ross. 

To return to affairs as they stand. There can be no question, that a 
Captain’s peculiar habits and views of Service are greatly facilitated by . 
the customary permission of carrying a stated number of ** followers” 
with him, on removing from one ship to another. A pride is thereby 
.infused into those men, which prompts them to take the lead on all 
occasions* It is) tbere^re, to be r^^retted, that there should exist any 
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drawback to a system so attractive as that of a chiefs being surrounded 
by old and faithful adherents; yet it must be'confeased, that sometimes 
' very acrimonious parties are created in a ship, because the selection has 
M>ften been conducted rather on principles of favouritism than nautical 
judgment. 

Vflt is true that Nelson boasted of his Agameninons^ Collingwood of 
his Ezceilents^ Keats of his Superbst and Sidney Smith of his Tigers — 
with good effect, Isecause they were men t^hose hearts were cast in 
honour’s mould.*’ But who can forget the Ambuscade, a British 
frigate, striking to a french corvette ? This was the most disgraceful 
action of the War; and an inquiry into the state of the English ship 
will afford a sad prqpf of the utter disorder in which she engaged her 
enemy. 

James tells us, that her crew were of the worst character, nor had 
they been improved in discipline, or in love for the Service, by the par¬ 
tial and ill-judged conduct of Captain Jenkins, who, it seems, had 
brought with him from the 74-gun ship Carnatic, a party of seamen, 
whom he styled Gentlemen CornaWcj-^istinguishing those whom he 
found on board the frigate by the opprobrious epithet of Blackguard 
Ambmcades, 

Here we cannot draw such a balance between the good and evil 
effects of the system of followers, as to say—u^rum horum mavis 
accipe^ for the latter predominated too fatally; and we are somewhat 
apprehensive that the licence has often been of serious disadvantage to 
the public. Hear what old Gibson said, in his noted invective against 
naval abuses, so far back as 1669, a time when it was too prevalent to 
appoint landmen of interest to the command of ships of war. 

That gentlemen-captains,” says he, liave been a great part, if not 
the sole cause of the destruction of our seamen, I further prove, viz. 

A gentleman is put in the command of (suppose) a 4th rate shipp, com- 

f dement 200 men: he shall bring*neere 2P landmen into the shipp, as 
lis footmen, taylor, barber, fidlers; decayed kindred, voluntier gentle¬ 
men, or acquaintance, as companions, &c. These shall have the 
accommodation of a master’s-mate, midshipman, quarter-master, master 
trumpeter, coxswaine, &c., and too oft their pay, while others do the 
duty. « « « « ^ow all that gentlemen-captains bring aboard 

with them, are of Bishop Williamson’s opinion, that Providence made 
man to live ashore, and it is neclssity that drives him to sea.** 

Having thus detailed the principal obligations of a Captain, for con¬ 
ducting the interior government of his ship, we will next proceed to 
show his still more arduous duties, as a member of the British Fleet. 


(See otir next Number). 
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sketches pF military UFE IK INDIA. 

|IT A kino's OVPXCEft. 

India has been a fertile topic for writers of all denominations; the 
historiany the novelibt,the soldieri and the sailor: ihe resident of twenty 
ye^rSy and the casual visitor^ have alike found a theme for their pen. 
Travels, tours, sketches of society, and narratives of Jife in the East, have 
teemed from the press. Tlie military have, perhaps, furnished their quota, 
and it may therefore seem useless or presumptuous to enter upon a field 
already so carefully gleaned. It appears to me, however, that whilst 
we liave had generalizing descriptions of the country, and its native in- 
liabitants, none of the military have thought it wofth wlxile to devote a 
few pages to the stations, small or large, in which they may haye been 
quartered, or have chronicled the contrivances by which, in remote can¬ 
tonments, society in the East strives to combat that arcli-fieiul— ennni. 

It has been, and still is the fashion, to execrate service in India, and 
to look upon it as the legitimate portion of a class of unfortunates, with 
uhom the supposed pecuniary advantages of the East more than coun¬ 
terbalance the less doubtful chances of disease and death. 

As a natural consequence of such bad taste, these victims are reiraidod 
as a body whose insignificance deserves no better fate, for that the 
Government has hitherto done nothing to shorten the period of bunis'h- 
ment to the East, or to mitigate its evils, is as certain as that the said 
banishment is not, and never has been, equally shared bv the corjjs of the 
British Army. Truly India holds out but few allurements to any one 
under the rank of Field-Officer^ Exclusion from stafl‘employment, the 
deprivation incurred by the half-batta order, and the robbery pei petrated 
upon all ranks by a forced and false valuation of the currency, me evils 
of sufficient magnitude; but to these 1 shall recur hereafter. My ob¬ 
ject just now is not to enter into a digression upon the subject of tbe 
various grievances from which ihe JE^ing's Officer in India may claim 
lo be redressed : I prefer to prosecute my original intention of present¬ 
ing to my readers a view of the mode of life which opens to the mili¬ 
tary man arriving in India, and thus enable them in some ineubure to 
compare it witli that which he pursues at home. There are two bides 
to every picture, and whilst we balance on one side, the pleasures of 
country quarters in England, or the amusements of n metropolis, let us 
throw into the other scale some few mitigating circumstances. 

The sporuman in India will fiua himself in a land inifetiered by 
pame-laws, and affording Hum field*spovts of a nature not the lebs ex¬ 
citing, from their being pursued, in some instances, after a novel mode. 
Tlie votary of billiards will there find a table in almost every house ho 
enters; the man whose hobby horse-fiesbt can afford to indulge liis 
hippomania; tbe lover of conviviality will assuredly find himself in a 
land of plenty ; and if he should lament the absence of that cordiality 
which gives to hospitality its zest, perhaps he may balance that defi¬ 
ciency by the superabundant warmth of the climate. Nor will he of 
studious habits feel tbe want of leisure to pursue his favourite avoea- 
tions. It is my opinion that a person of a literary turn could nowhere 
pass the first five years of his career so favourably as in India, where 
the absence of inducement to leave home, or rather the inconvenience 
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^ and danger of exposure to the sun encourages a sedentary mode of life, 
'and imperatively forces on him, as it were, th« culture of his mind. 

• Tliere are, I am aware, other pastimes—those of smoking and drink¬ 
ing—(I do not mean to excess)—which are more frequently resorted 
to; but I will venture to say that they are more expensive and less 
rational than the former. Avoid “ brandy-pani," and eschew cheroots, 
and India will not prove the charnel-house which it has been repre¬ 
sented by some, an^ is believed to be by so many. 1 will only add 
that 1 think it desirable to visit India at an early age, for, with ordinary 
care, the youthful constijulion becomes inured to the climate. Moreover, 
as a totally novel mode of life opens upon all emigrants to that part of 
the world, those at an advanced period of life feel the change more 
sensibly, for assuredly it is more easy to accommodate ourselves to new 
manners and customs, before our habits are formed, than to eradicate 
ideas and prejudices wliicii have grown u]) with us. 

Uut to proceed: it was in the month of August tliat I escaped from 
that delectable probationary purgatory—tl»e “ Dcpfit at Chatham 
but owing to delays in the Channel and light trade winds, llie loilowing 
January was well advanced before our good ship cast anchor at Kedjeri. 
Here the troops were detained for nearly a week, waiting for sloops to 
convey them to the dep6t at Chinsura, tlie vessel which brouglit us out 
being one of those monsters of the deep, whose draught did not per¬ 
mit her to proceed higher up the Hdgti, until unburdened of part of 
her freight. The passengers, in the mean time, experienced the atten¬ 
tions of Mr. H-, the harbour-master at Kedjeri, whose hospitable 

nature was proverbial ; and, indeed, had we been less fortunate in this 
respect, there were charms enough in dr/ land and vegetable diet to re¬ 
concile to their lot those who had been for five months uninterruptedly 
sojourners on hoard-slup. 

But our next change was of a less pleasing character. ITow shall I 
describe the wretched tubs in which we jvere condemned to drag out 
lour or five days of our existence, dueing the traject to Chinsura, Neitlier 
the novelty of our situation, nor the varieties of scenery, nor joy for our 
csca|>e from a floating prison, nor anticipations of the gaieties of Cal- 
entta could reconcile ns to the discomfort c>f our present condition, or 
blind us to llie indescribable filth with which we were surrounded in 
these vile sloops. 

The wretched dungeon, miscalled a cabin, which was allotted to the 
three officers of our detachment, was such an emporium of foul smells, 
as to render it incumbent upon us do sit all day upon deck, under a 
broiling sun, whilst at night, sleep was murdered by bands of mosquitos, 
swarms of ants, red and blact, and many other varieties of reptiles who 
had here fixed their head-quarters.* 

It were needless to say with what thankfulness we hailed the beautiful 
view disclosed at Garden Reach,—a succession of villas on the left 
bank of the Hugli, whither the most fortunate, t.c., the richest inhabit¬ 
ants of Calcutta retreat from the glare, heat, and dust of that noble 
f ity. Next Fort-William presented itself, backed by the City of Palaces ; 
and at about four p.m. we were anchored oflf the Bazaar. Regi- 
» , — - -———-— ’ " - 

* Tb^y manage these matters better now* Steaxu-boats have superseded these 
repositories of abominations. 
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manttilf were quickly donned, and by the aid of a paua&i * my two 
ckuma and myaelf were dbon upon terra firma, surroutraed by a claYnor- 
ottB group of wily-looking, but most polite Sircars, oily palki bearers, 
andchaitah wallahs, candidates for the honour of fleecing the griffins/ 

The first lesson which I learnt in India was the mode of getting into 
a palki, my next acquirement was the art of getting out again ; and thy 
luck on this occasion was better than that of another new-comer, who 
perfected himself in the tvfo lessons 8imultaneously,*for the impetus with 
which he introduced himself at one door, served to propel him through 
the opposite one. 

After a few minutes* jolting, we were emptied out of our conveyances 
at the door of the Brigade-Major's Oflice, in Fort-William. Let the 
uninitiated learn that the receipt of Company's allowances commences 
from the date of arrival as reported at this oflice, affording an additional 
reason for an early attention to this formality. 

Piloted by one of our party, who was no stranger in these regions, 
we walked—shrinking from a repetition of the palki ordeal—across the 
quadrangle, to the Royal Barracks, to visit a quondam brother officer of 
our Mentor. 

Happy destiny! thought I, as I surveyed with admiration the two 
lofty and well-furnished rooms which in these barracks compose, indis¬ 
criminately, the Subaltern’s or Captain's quarters. Here is a paradise 
for subalterns! Nor did my satisfaction subside as I bethought myself 
of the scanty, beggarly-looking cellar which 1 had recently vacated at 
Chatham—where probably some luckless youth was illustrating, as I 
had been wont to do, the advantages of one small apartment, for a lazy 
man—since at Chatham he may, whilst recumbent upon his bedstead, 
in the middle of the room, open the door, sliut the window, and poke 
the Are, without quitting his luxurious couch. 

But to return to Fort-William and the Royal Barracks,—the lofty 
windows, glazed and Venetianed—the cool and cleanly appearance of 
the Calcutta mat, which covered the floor—the subdued light, produced 
by the chicks —and the general air of comfoit, all enchanted my youth¬ 
ful fancy. 

I was roused from my day-dream by an abrupt invitation to partike 
of some brandy-pani, and, on glancing round, 1 observed upon a tipAi, 
that most useful description of table, all the appliances and means for 
concocting the grand panacea for all Indian evils. But now the mess- 
bugles reminded us of an important, duty to be fulfilled, and we speedily 
found ourselves seated at the mess-table of the —th Foot. 

To a stranger in India the fnost striking peculiarities of the dinner- 
table are : Ist, The numerous band of servants that surround it, each 
individual having one or two private attendants, besides, at a mess-table, 
%hB public ones; 2ndy The introduction of the hfika, w'hich, at the time 
1 speak of, was in almost universal use. The hdka, which makes its 
appearance after or freqdently during dinner, is, to a person unaccus¬ 
tomed to it, disagreeable, both from the noise produced by smoking it, 
nnd likewise from the odour it emits. Decidedly, the practice of inhale 
ing the fumes of tobacco during dinner, is a custom more honoured 

* Fausfii^ small dea^ipiton Of boat which plies between the shore and the 

thip^ug. 
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^tke breach than in the. ojssemnce^ and I hail with satisfaction the 
gradual disuse into which it has fallen amongst she European community 
during the ]a^t eight years. 

« As the Sloops did not quijt thw berths off tlie Kdli Bazaar, I devoted 
the fallowing day to a ramble ftroogh Calcutta, in the society of a 
friehd who had written to the Land Heads to press his hospitality upon 
me; but as our chief, pro tempore, bethought himself of the necessity 
of proceeding, withqpt further delay, to the depdt, the next inorniivg 
found re-embarkeii on board our much-dreaded hulks, and floating 
with the tide up the Hfigli, towards Chinsura. 

After running foul of half the vessels in port, and narrowly escapiitg 
twenty times from becoming food for alligators, we at length cleared the 
shipping with which the river is at this/eason crowded. It was indeed 
a forest of masts to look back upon, which, with the massive buildings, 
the lofty smoking chimneys, and dense crowds of busy natives, of palan¬ 
quins, hackeriel,* kurauchis,t and other equipages, which thronged the 
banks of the stream, afforded a striking contrast to the rural tranquillity 
of the scene which immediately succeeded. 

Thelbanks of the Hdgli, as far asCiiinsura, possess much picturesque 
beauty ; buildings both of European and native origin frequently pre¬ 
sent themselves. The e>c occasionally rests upon the retreat oi some 
wealthy tradesman, who welcomes the approach of evening to flee 
hither from Calcutta ; or a Ilindfl temple and ghat may be discovered, 

' almost slirouded by the pipul or magnificent bur, whilst forests of cocoa- 
nut, interspersed with date-trees, rise on all sides. At dusk we anchored 
as the tide turned: a brilliant moon shone forth and lighted up the 
placid stream, which rolled rapidly to the bcean; whilst here and there, 
the slight diminutive pausui, and denghi,j: each bearing its twinkling 
chiragh,^ shot swiftly past us. 

, As night wore on, the coldness of the air induced us to strive and 
coMrt sleep, but this attempt was frustrated j>y the jackals, who, in packs 
of hundreds, responded to each otherdrom opposite banks, in yells pain¬ 
fully similar to the cries of children. 

Arrived at Chinsura, and having reported ourselves to the worthy 
commandant, Colonel T., we proceeded hi ^search of our house, which 
had been hired by a Sircar, through the foresight of our chum, to whom 
I have before alluded. He had written from Kedjeri to direct that 
accommodation might be prepared for us. We accordingly found in 
our lodgings such a proportion of furniture, crockery, and cooking utep- 
sils as answered our present neceSsities, With regard to attendants, 
the new-comer no sooner plants liis foot upon Indian ground than be is 
beset by servants of all kinds, who hasten to extract from the folds pf 
their turban or waistband a bundle of most satisfactory testimonials of 
character from late masters, who “ have discharged them, having no 
farther occasion for their services," or being on the eve of embarkation 
for England/* 

I believe a fipuriehing trade is driven in this article of servants’ cha- 
j^acters by iome of the greatest rogues and most skilful caligraphists in 
the bazaar. If a candidate for employment be destitute of these valu- 

* A bullock cart. f A native hackney coach of most primitive construction. 

X The naallest description of native host. ^ £«ainp. 

U, S. JovuN. No. 100, Makch, 1837, ^ X 
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able ^oemEents, which rarely proves %o be the case, he is at no loss to 
accout^t for the deficiency. The two standard excuses are, your slave 
was going to his home by water, the boat sunk, and he lust his all 
or ** this wretch's house was burnt down, and everything he was po - 
Bussed of was destroyed.” 

You may as confidently reckon upon hearing one or other of these 
veracious tales as you may rely upon your servant, when asking for a 
fww hours* liberty, stating as the occasion for it, tli^t his child has faUen 
into a well, a species oraccident which would form no inconsiderable 
item in the bills of mortality, if we were to cyedit one half of the in- 
stftnces in which it is adduced as above. To conclude the subject of 
servants, all the advice I can give is, pay no wages in advance, and look 
well to your property, especially clothes. 

Having obtained leave to return to Calcutta, and ascertained that the 


tide would serve at 10 p.m., I embarked at that hour, with my two ser¬ 
vants, on board a pausui, a small decked canoe, of whicn about six feet 
of the after part is roofed in by a cloth stretched over bamboos, whose 


extremities are bent down and secured to the gunwale, the height in the 
centre admitting of the occupant adopting only a recumbent or sitting 
position. There was just room under this awning for myself and my port¬ 
manteau; wrapped in my cloak with my writing-case foi a pillow, 1 slept 
soundly till roused by the morning-gun from FoU-tVilliam, which boomed 


across the waters. Pulling aside the curtain which closed in the front 
of my scanty berth, I found the skiff moored to a buoy in the midst 


of the shipping. 

Calcutta, with its magnificent houses, perpetual gaieties, and si»lomlid 
equipages, is doubtless a mo%t desirable residence for a certain class, 
namelyi that which is in the enjoyment of those good things. The 
morning ride to the course, the forenoon visits, the cheerful tiflin, and 
subsequent siesta under a punkah, in a house where silence is at that 
hour unbroken; the evening drive t» the strand, where all the fasliiou- 
ables congregate; the continual round of dinner parties and concerts ; 
the theatre ; and latterly, the Italian opera, combine to counteract the 
attacks of climate and ennui, and to ensure a succession of halcyon days 
to the light-hearted*and pleasure-loving portion of the dwellers in the 
metropolis of British India. 

The establishment of an opera and of public concerts in Calcutta is 
of recent date, and only calls for notice as marking an era from whence 
it is to be hoped we may date the birth of a permanent and widely- 
diffused taste for musical entertainments in that remote quarter, and the 
manifestation of a resolution tp support and patronize them on a liberal 
scale, in a ratio commensurate at least with the sums so profusely 
lavished on other pursuits and recreations of a far less rational and refined 
Aature. Nor hai the mania been confined to Europeans ; the natives 
likewise have been inoculated with a musical ardour. Orthodox Ilmdds 
and Mussulmans may be observed occupying an opera-box, and listening 
with doubtless unfeigned admiration to the beauties of ^'11 Batbiere," 
Of ** Semiramide,'* whilst one of the wealthiest and most intelligent of 
their body actually received lessons in singing front the basso mutate 
of the Italian company. 

Surely after this we may predict the downfal of ndtches^ and such 
worse thi^E senteless exhibitions. 
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But it is to Sir Charles Metcalfe, the present Governor of Agra, and 
recently officiatipfy Governor-General of Indi^, to whom the votaries of 
•pleasure are most indebted. The fame of his liospjtality has reached the 
^uttermost corners of the Indian empire; and fe>v are the members of 
either the civil or military services who have not shared in his numerous 
Mnostentatious entertainments at Garden Reach, or the more princely 
revels of Government House. 

But except to the permanent residents at Calcutta, or tliose who from 
personal connexion are admitted into the circle •par %3ccellmce of C^al- 
cutta society, the metropolis is sufficiently dull; and, if I mistake not, a 
feeling of jealous exclusiveness prevails, fostered by a clique^ composed 
of a few names identified with India, who have taken up a position inac¬ 
cessible to all save those who can show a title by their wealth, local 
influence, or perchance the enjoyment of a patronymic familiar in the 
muster-roll of the East India Directors. 

1 will now fteturn for a few minutes to Eort-William, of which I regret 
3ny inability to afford anything approaching to a professional descrip¬ 
tion. Unfortunately I am not in possession of data to enable me to 
suppry a deficiency which seems to have been hitherto unaccountably 
neglect ’d. I was not quartered in Fort-William during my service in 
India, and my residence in it was limited to a couple of montlis when 
on leave. Avocations of another nature then prevented me from 
noticing more than might force itself upon a casual visiter. 

This citadel is fortified upon an irregular hexagon, the irregularity 
occurring upon the river face, which has a length equal to two exterior 
aides of the polygon. The bastions have double flanks, on the retired 
construction, with orillons. The escarp all around is broken by a berm. 
The ditch, which is revetted with masonry, and has a deep and broad 
ruuette, may be wholly or partially inundated by the Hugh ; the river 
face being furnished with flood-gates, &c., protected by a tambour. 

The demilunes are particularly salient and efficient, and the river 
fronts are well covered by lunettes and bther outworks. Within the 
enceinte are contained barracks for the garrison, some of which are 
bomb-proof, a bazaar for the supply of provisions, a very beautiful 
chapel, buiit after that of St. John in Edinburgh; a spacious house fur 
the Governor, an arsenal with a well-stored armory, and a cannon- 
foundry. The gates are six in number :—1st. The Calcutta Gate ; 2nd. 
The Plassy Gate ; 3rd. The Cbourunghi Gate has two open sallyports; 
after crossing the main ditch, one road leads to Chourupghi, whilst the 
other opens upon the hospital, the gaol, and race-course; 4th. The 
Treasury Gate ; 5th. The CooH Bazaar Gate j 6th. The Water Gate, 
Of these a proportion is told off for tlie exit, and the remainder for the 
entrance, of wheeled carriages, as the breadth of the bridges and 
sallyports will not permit of two veliicles abreast. In one of the 
hollow bastions stands a Scmaphoric tower, being the second in a 
chain of seven connecting the Calcutta Exchange with Middleton 
Point, S&gur, whence vessels arriving or departing are telegraphed. 
The whole of the works, and the interior of the fort, are kept in a state 
of efficiency and cleanliness which is highly creditable to the controlling 
authorities. 

Thp duties of Fort-William, although not very onerous, are perhaps 

X 2 
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more ao than in the average of Indian stations. General courts-martial 
here are certainly unlike >angerB visits—(vide General Orders •by. 
Henry Fane, pamm). Garrison and district courts are constantljl^ 
sUticgt to the great comfort of all ranks who thug have occupation c^tr 
out for them, which, while it beguiles the forenoon, serves 
regulate the breakfast hour of the lazily-inclined, and 
their wasting the “ prime of the morning** in bed. These, with ccrni- 
mit^es of every description (a duty of very frequent occurrence in 
India), and a large proportion of funerals to attend, for many are the 
unfortunates who reach Fort-William but to die, constitute the only 
additions to the usual routine of regimental duty. ^ 

The main-guard is officered by a Captain and subaltern, who are 
accommodated with two cool, spacious, and sufficiently*dirty rooms. 
The Government allowance as table-money is one gold mohin (about 
1/. 12^.) per diem. 

The officers* quarters are numerous, and of various quality. 1 will 
mention them in the order in which they are generally estimated 

1st. The ** Gateways** or quarters situated over the six gates before 
quoted; these are by far the best, indeed the only desirahle residences 
in Furt-William. They are roomy, comparatively cool, and command 
a beautiful prospect; but the new occupant will ever and anon be 
startled by tlie ingress or egress of a wheeled carriage, which rumbles 
underneath him, with a noise rivalling a loud peal of thunder. 

The “ Gateways*’ are occupied by the Commandant of the garrison, 
the Chiefs of Engineers and Artillery, tlie Town-Major, and the officer 
commanding the King’s regiment stationed in Fort-AViIiiam. Tlie sixtii 
is reserved for the General-oHiC'er commanding the Presidency Division 
of the Army, whenever his duties or inclination may call him from 
Barrackpdr, the head-quarters of his division. 

2nd. The Staff Barracks, whose name bespeaks the occupants, 
namely, the garrison staff. r 

3rd. The North Barracks,'which, accommodate the field-officers of 
the King’s regiment in garrison, and the overplus of the staff. 

4th. The Royal Barracks, consisting of two stories over a basement 
(the others have only*one). They contain the mess-rooms, the quarters 
of the officers of Artillery, and of the reserve or detachments from the 
native regiments of Barrackpilr. Here also are bestowed, at the rate 
of two rooms to each, the Captains an# subalterns of the King’s regi¬ 
ment, saving the unhappy Benedicts, who are exiled to, 

‘5th, The Aampart Barracks, a rlame synonymous with the most 
intense degree Of heat to which the human frame is subjected in India; 
a reminiscence of its far-famed neighbour, the Blackhole of Calcutta ; 
a type of the future abode of sinners. Here a married subaltern, say a 
veneraUe Ensign or Lieutenant, boasting, prchance, of the more 
dignifieil but less euydicmious appellation of Breach Captain,’* is, with 
his wife and five children, located” in two caseinates, where, if he 
shut the door and window, he will infallibly steam himself and family to 
death. 

6th and lastly. The South Barracks. Talismanic name ! • Conjuring 
up vImopq of the liorjrible and the ludicrous. Hail! asylum Of Cadets. 
Scene of species of vice and dissipation! Stage on which hafii 
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the mad pranks and joyous ic^evelry of boys just released 
*frW the groans of the dying ^re mingled with the 

tsbouts of tb6^>^j^ucbee, and morning dawns in sweltering heat upon 
the debilitated and the youthful roue, alike intolerable to both. 

The funner, proVlH^ with sick certificate, and justly dreading each suc¬ 
ceeding day that W<«ii^<delayed in a climate which has undermined his 
constitution, anxioiadl^'^^ks for the summons to embark on board^the 
vessel in which he his passage tolSngland^ The latter, with 

throb&ing temples, cH|»||^e sufiocatins; heat which prevents him from 
sleeping off the effed^K^^^ night’s debauch, whilst too frequently a 
pang crosses his mind^'^Mf^^ects upon his violation of promise, and 
disregard of the oft-repea^ paternal advice, or the milder parting 
injunctions of an indulgent idUlber. 

Into this range of barracks is thrust a mixed assemblage of newly- 
landed Cncletl*, and oflBcers of tlie junior ranks, who may be temporary 
residents in the Fort, whether sick, mad, or idle. 

When on leave at the Presidency, an officer, upon application, is 
UbuaHy accommodated with one room in the South Barracks. It was 
my lot, in the year 183-, to inhabit for a short time one of these little 
Elysiiims, J shall not readily forget my impressions on being inducted 
by my Sirdar-bearer into the small apartment which was destined to 
serve me at once for parlour, bed-room, and bath. For the latter indis¬ 
pensable accessory to an Indian toilet, provision had most liberally been 
made, by enclosing a coiner of the room with a parapet a foot high, 
and by piercing the outer wall to let the water off. Naked and comfort¬ 
less as any quarter in England, the appearance of this one was not 
rendered more prepossessing by the circumstance of the walls being 
adorned with sundry deep indentations, stains of suspicious colour, and 
a profuse sprinkling of ink, all of which told of the choleric tempera¬ 
ment of a former occupant, probably some “jolly Cadet,** who here may 

have revelled in , 

•'Rooms in Fort-William— 

Pay, ninety rupees,” 

and impatient of the stupidity of a bearer^ or Khidmufgar, for being 
ignorant of his language, had perchance striven to render himself intel¬ 
ligible by hurling, in rapid succession, at the head of his domestic, an 
empty brandy bottle, a boot-jack, and an inkstand. 

Having got rid of a little of the superfluous dirt which encumbered my 
new abode, spread a Calcutta mat* and introduced my couch, table, and 
chair, tl/e room answered my purpose perfectly well, 

I have alwaj^s been rather a disciple of the school of Democritus than 
of Heraclitus. I commenced elbowing a passage through the world at 
too early an age to be easily put out of my way ever after. Not being, 
however, altogether an optimist, my philosophy was perhaps subjected to 
a pretty severe trial during the two months of my residence in Fort- 
Wiliiam, 

Were the option allowed me, I should at all times prefer a quiet 
neighbour in^barracks; but the fates were not now propitious. Oppo¬ 
site to me'was established an officer from the Upper Provinces, about to 
embarjefoT England on furlough, who being either himself a bird-fancier, ^ 
or having some old maiden aunt curious in oockatooa, had provided him- 
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self with A family o&the feathered tribefi. 1 verily believes he 

guided in his selection by a determination to possess the' 
tlMsteftt Gf the race. Be that as it may, the chirping, chattering, scream¬ 
ing, and croaking, was incessant; and one of the collection, in particular, 
distinguished himself by a shrill, ear-piercing shriek, at frequent and 
regular intervals throughout the day. and a greater part of the night. 

jDn my left, the adjoining quarter was occupied, by an unfortunate, 
labouring under a temporary aberration of mind. The solicitude, of his 
friends was strikingly denoted by a sentry be^^g posted at his door. 
The silence of the sepulchre pervaded the room, except for the space of 
about ten minutes at morning and evening, when with unfailing regu* 
larity a solo was performed fortissimo upon the panels of the door by the 
toes and heels of the occupant. Having thus expressed liis impatience 
of restraint, or probably his non-appreciation of the knulucbb of his 
friends, the uniiappy inmate relapsed into a state of quietfrih' 

On the other side was quartered a gentleman whose ariival was sub¬ 
sequent to my own. The first intimation which I received of the occu¬ 
pation of the neighbouring room was from a violin, which at six o'clock 
in the morning commenced discoursing most eloquent music. It con¬ 
tinued uninterruptedly till ten o’clock, when 1 sallied forth to fulfil an 
engagement in Calcutta. At four i*.m. I returned ; the performance was 
still unfinished. After my accustomed drive on the course, I agam ven¬ 
tured to my room to dress for dinner; walking up the passage, the notes 
again struck on my car, “ Can it be possible?” I ashed myself. “ I 
certainly have never witnessed the application of steam or mechanism to 
violin playing (although such things arc), but this untiring perseverance 
is beyond a mere mortal!” I was mistaken. Enthusiasm and vanity 
are capable of suj>erhuman exertions. 1 firmly believe that this nule- 
fatigable violinist grudged the moments he devoted to his meals, and 
that had he been endowed with an additional pair of liands, he would 
have fiddled through his breakfast and dinner. 

One of the greatest pests of these barracks are the “ box-wallahs^ 
or itinerant hucksters, who liawk their wares about in large boxes. To 
me their only object seemed to be, to drive to desperation unhappy mor¬ 
tals already infuriated by perspiration and prickly heat. Every five 
minutes your door is opened, and a black head protruded into the room, 
with an inquiry—“ Master want any ting to-day ? Bery fine Odi- 
Kolung* got!” Once permit one of these harpies to effect a lodgment 
inside the door, and your floor is intmediately covered with a chaos of 
tapes, thread, needles, anchovy:^aste, Dalby’a carminative, tooth^brusbes^ 
a score of gridirons, shoe-blackmg, milk of roses, and currycombs. Nor 
is this the only interruption to be reckoned upon ; well-thumbed sheets 
of foolscap, redolent of anything but ambrosial 'perfume, whereupon are 
indited most pathetic appuls to tlie charitable, are constantly imnded 
in by individuals of everjr variety of colour, and professing most dubious 
pretensions to respectability. 

Add to these^ the eternal iramjping along the passage—the unceasing. 
brushing of boots by indefatigable oearers, seated at the door of their 
respective maSiterE* apartment—-and the combined variety of odours pro- 
oeedinr nom tbbOcisd-'Smoke, ftYnn divers culinary operations performed 

- ■--j-.r - - ---- r ^.- - ■ 

" Bau de Cologne. 
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in the passage, and, lastly, from a nharmacy which occupies the eastern 
^nd’of the range. After all, I will not ask any one to think upon the 
|tbovc, and form an idea of what a residence in the South Barracks 
may be—for, indeed, the description falls far short of the reality, and, 
tterefore, experience can alone enlighten the uninitiated. 

Cut turn we to brighter prospects; and let us suppose some one 
fortunate enough to be bestowetl in rather pleasanter quarters, an 
hop^ry member the mess of the regingent stationed in the Fort, 
hpit^ a sufficiently extensive circle of acquaintance*in Calcutta, and 
po^agssed of some of-those Indian comforts unknown to a state of 

Let such a person, or indeed any one whose mind and temper are not 
irremediably discomposed, and who is not wilfully and doggedly resolved 
to see nothing good’’ in India, mount his horse half an hour before 
sumiso, and rifling out of Fort-William at the Plassy, or the Chourunglii 
gate, canter across the plain towards the Racket Court. Here let him 
glance round, and acknowledge that he has seldom contemplated a view 
that might compete with that which is spread out before him. 

Tile Fort rising gradually from the plain, each receding work peering 
in sullen security, and with threatening aspect, over that in its front; 
llie smooth verdant turf of the glacis blending imperceptibly with the 
esplanade, and affording a cool and delightful contrast to the stately 
mass of buildings which distantly circumscribe the area. Beyond rolls 
the llugli—the view closed by its opposite bank,clothed with vegetation, 
-thickly wooded, and studded here and there with the houses and manu¬ 
factories of Howrah; topping these, the tall spars of the shipping stand 
out in prominent relief upon the unclouded sky. 

A shi]) is, perhaps, to the exile in India, the most interesting object 
the eve can rest upon; ever reminding him of home and absent friends. 
It is the connecting link between himself and all that is dear to him. 
Never can 1 forget the tuniultuoilk emotions which, after an absence of 
some years in the upper provinces,'were excited by a glimpse of the 
European shipping in the Hdgli. 

Glancing across the esplanade, you see the race-course and now- 
deserted race-stand, backed by the gaol, iiie general hospital, and the 
KidderpCir suspension bridge. The view is prolonged by the palaces of 
the Chourunglii road—and who that casts his eye over that long row of 
lofly and noble buildings can witlihold his admiration. 

The area is closed by Esplanady-row, which connects the Chourunghi 
road wiUi the Hdgli, and by the extensive pile forming the vice-regal 
residence ; but Government-house has been too often described to need 
any notice from me: suffice it to say, it is in keeping with all that sur¬ 
rounds it. The range of towering white buildings, with their cool¬ 
looking Venetians and projecting green shades over each window, is 
terminated by the strand, or road, which skirts the bank of the Hdgli. 

'I'he only eyesore in the whole of this scene is a tall, ill-proportioned, 
reddish-coloured column, garnished at the top with a pine-apple—a 
cabbage, or some nondescript affair, and dignified with the title of the 
Ochterlday Monument. The hero was deserving of a better fate than 

^ In Anglo-ludian phraseology^ a person is said to be a Griffin^ or in a State of 
until he has completed a residence of twelve months in Inditu • 
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to have his memory associated witli a heap of bricks and mortar, of 
which the inhabitants of'-the city are heartily ashamed. 

The bazaars of Calcutta arc as unlike, in their character and appear- 
ancci those bearing a similar designation in England, as their proprie¬ 
tors and inmates differ from the shopkeepers in the emporiums of Soho- 
sqtiare and the Pantheon. 

In the BO called new China bazaar, the uninviting store-room on the 
ground-floor, crammed \^jth chests of tea, casks <of ale, tobacco,^and 
groceries of all torts, in wholesale quantities, the narrow dirty sbdlrand 
mean exterior afford no promise of the wealth which is usually displayed 
on the floor above. Ascending, you find yourself in a long room, or 
suite of rooms, where, with certainly but little regard to methodical 
arrangement, are collected the various importations from England, 
France, America, and China, together with tlie produce of India. 
Silks, lace, bijouterie, confectionary, sardines, and sanipjes of the best 
of claret and Cognac; China boxes and baskets, feather fans, and 
beautiful specimens of workmanship in ivory, mother-of-iiearl, and tor¬ 
toise-shell; services of china and glass, saddles, ironmongery, and sta¬ 
tionery are crowded together. 

The proprietor, a fat Bengali, dressed in garments of the purest 
white, lounges lazily about, and replies to jour interrogatories in sur¬ 
prisingly good English. The whole of these worthies are proverbially 
wide awake to their own interests, and many ol them are vastly amus¬ 
ing dogs, recommending tlieir wares in teims of the most ludicrous 
exaggeration. From the number of idlers who aie in the habit of fre-, 
quenting their shops, they have imbibed gossipping propensities, and 
become inoculated with a sort of Anglomcuna, adopting tLcir visiter’s 
topics of conversation, affecting peculiarities of expression and slang 
terms. They are on tlie whole a good-natured and most accommo¬ 
dating fraternity, as some gay Lotharios and fair intriguantes can suffi¬ 
ciently vouch for; whilst tu^my a rtiirsty and wxarj mortal can bear 
testimony to the excellence of the*pale ale, soda-water, or sherry, so 
liberally proffered on all occasions in the store-rooms of Bindra bun 
Pal (better known as “ Jemmy Jumps of Sonatun Mullick, and 
others. 

The old China bazaar is far more extensive than the new one just 
alluded to; but the shops are much smaller, the European wares ex¬ 
posed for sale are fewer in quantity, less novel, and therefore less 
esteemed- This, however, is the best place to procure country-made 
furniture and many other articles, amongst which may be reckoned 
books, second-hand or new, purchased by natives who drive abrade by 
attending auctions for this purpose. They are more profound biblio- 
polistfi than a stranger would suppose, being not only acquainted with 
the names of Uie best Authors in the different European languages and 
of the standard wofks, but (bey can likewise distinguish the most valu¬ 
able editions of each. In passing through this crowded mart your 
palki is closely beset by a swarm of skirmishers from the shops on each 
sidOf ail of them bawling and chattering in broken English aOd Bengali, • 
and almost distracting you by their importunities to enter th^^ shops. 

But to form a correct idea of a purely Oriental bazaar, it is necessary 
to viritYbe ** Bjurra bazaar/’ or, as it is commonly called by Europeans, 
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(though wherefore I know not), the Thieves’ bazaar, A great portion 
of this emporium is covered in, and is two stdries high. Its streets, or 
^rather lanes, are so thronged as to be impervious except to pedestrians, 
and even they can progress but slowly, by dint of jostling and elbowing. 
Here are squeezed together all castes and denominations—Mussulman 
and Hindil; Bengali and Rajput; Hughs and Burmese; Chinese, 
Malays, Parsis, Negroes, and every shade of Lascar. The list may be 
clogecl by a sprinkling of beggars, exhibiting tlie most loathsome ca'fees 
otdefcrmity and disease, and not a few specimens of those disgusting 
J biect s the Fdkirs, th«r long matted hair, plastered with ochre and 
twi^d like a coil of snakes round their heads, and their naked bodies 
smeared with a filthy composition. 

All the produce and manufactures of tlie East are here procurable ^t 
a cheaper rate than anywhere else in Calcutta; but all dealings are for 
ready money ^nly; not a purchase can be effected, much less an article 

. removed until “ the coin is posted/’ Beautiful shells in great variety, 
coral of all sizes in strings; silks, brocade, gold and silver tissue, pre¬ 
cious stones, pearls, bullion ; the coinage of every country, native orna¬ 
ments, and wearing apparel, are a few of the many commodities. The 
upper story is chiefly occupied by wholesale dealers in cotton and 
woollen manufa^'tures. 

Suffocated with- heat, stunned by noise, and oppressed with the 
mingled odours of tobacco, garlic, utten, p&u, and every other abomi¬ 
nation, the visiter, having satisfied his curiosity or supplied his wants, 
emerges wilh thankfulness into daylight and fresh air. 

But I have paused too long jjerhaps .over Calcutta, and the present 
brief notice of it is moreover a digression, seeing that I have leaped 
over some years which elapsed before I revisited it, after my first hurried 
introduction upon arrival. I will now return to that period, and resume 
the detail of my movements. 

Numerous strong detachments for different regiments were at this 
time assembled at Cbinsura, and We were not long without receiving 
orders to proceed by water to join our respective corps in the upper 
provinces. My time was now chiefly occupied in preparing for a 
voyage of eight hundred miles up the Gardes. A budjero^, a baggage, 
and a cooking boat were to be liired. In India an allowance under the 
head of boat-money is granted to all officers on proceeding for the first 
time to join their regiments in the upper provinces. This allowance is 
regulated by the rank of the offiegT, and by the number of months apd 
days at wliich his station is rated to be distant from Calcutta. Tims at 
the period 1 speak of KaupAr was rated at a four months’ voyage, and 
a subaltern’s allowance was one hundred rupees per mensem—a sum 
which, when two or three clubbed together for the hire of a boat, was 
sufficient to cover the expenses incurred in reaching the liead-quarters 
of the regiment. But retrenchment has stepped in here as elsewhere; 
and a general order has subsequently not only diminished the time pre- 

• ♦A superior description of flat-bottomed boat built for navigating the Indian 
streams, it contains two rooms or cabins, with venetianed windows, and a£K»ile 
stowage belew for baggage. It is propelled by from ten to eighteen oars, according 
to its size, or, when travelling against wind and stream, It is dragged by a strong 
Une^maRincid by the boatmen. 
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scribe for reacliinpf each station, but has likewise reduced Ibe rale of 
the allowance. This was’one of the many miserable measures of eco- 
ndtUy which immortalized the administration of a recently-catechiscd^ 
member for Glasgow, and ex-Govern or-General and Conimander-in- 
Chief in India—an administration of whicli the Army hailed tlie ter¬ 
mination with feelings of the most unalloyed satisfaction. Hut what¬ 
ever may have been wanting of cordiality or admiration in the senti¬ 
ments which tlicL Indian 'Army entertained towards their temporary 
Chief, it is but justice to add that these seem to have been entirely 
reciprocated by his Lordship, if we may judge from the fact ojT Jns 
having slipfiod out of tlie country without publishing even a farewell 
order or parting address to the force which he had commanded for no 
inconsiderable iJerioch 

My chums and myself went on board at least a score of biuljcros ; 
and 1 have no dou})t that our disinterested sircar, who ao^ompnniod us, 
contrived eventually to palm upon our inexperience the veiy worst that 
was procurable—an error in judgment on his part to be ascribed to the 
magical influence of an appropriate douceur with which the inanji'-'^ had 
probably tickled his “ itching palm/* Many hours were now pa^^sed at 
the auction-rooms of Messrs. Leyburn and Zulloh, and in the new and 
old China bazaars, in burdening ourselves with a useless supeifluity of 
“ indispensable necessaries.'* Case's of brandy, Ireer, and wine, tea, 
sugar, candles, a hookah, tens of thousands ot cheroots, salt provii*ions, 
jams and jellies, were slufted into every cranny*of the budj<wo. Indeed, 
had a few hatchets, tenpenny-naiU, and glas^-beads been added, for tiiu 
purpose of bartering with savages, I believe vve should ha\e l)C(‘n luliy 
stocked and equipped for a voyage of discovery, or a circumnaviuation 
of the globe, llARRAItOS'^A. 

* The steersman, master, and oftim joint proiirietor of the boat. 


THE STATUE OF GEOKGE III., PAtL-MALL EAST, 

Cased not in gaib of terror, nor supreme 
Above tlie throng, to daunt beholders* gaze, 

Soars the memorial of the full of days: 

The patriarch shrined, become bright sculpture’s theme. 
Lo ! where of grateful hearts the richest stream 
Flows hourly past^he King hath ta cn his stand; 

Glad as when affably he ruled the land. 

With air that lives full fresh in many a dream. 

Else had it ill been c:reeted tliat thi* head 
Whose royally quail’d not, though mightiest bowed, 

The liand witnia whose grasp reposed the dread 
Of crowmed rapine and contention proud — 

'Mid wreck of realms—the prowess that stood whole 
Should lack the sceptre and the rays of rule. 
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StORlKS OF GREENWICH. 

BY A MOBBllN ASUODKUS. 

**■ rhiafs who ho more in bloody fights engage ; 

But wise through time^ and narrative with age.’*— 

Porn’s [loMEii’s lu\u, 

^ ^ FESTIVAL DAY. 

^oua times in the course of tlie year, Greenwich pensioners have two 
ve W^^t rong. and almost irresistible inducements, to make themselves 
merry. One is: they are supplied with an extra good dinner—consist¬ 
ing of a pound each of corned pork, and excellent pea-sou]), witli two 
quarts of strong ale : and the other—the absence of punislimcut for any 
minor oflences they may commit. These are privileged days, called 
festivals, and vc lield on their Majesties' birth-days, coronation day, 
and on tlie anniversary of the landing of the royal founder, William 
, I If., at Torbay,—who, together With Jiis royal consort Mary, endowed 
(JreciBvich Hospital witii its charter. 

It is the custom in the morning of these days, to muster all the pen¬ 
sioners in their best clothes—to form them round the Grand Square— 
^ and then the oflicers, accompanying them in full uniform, to march 
them into the chapel to prayers ; the boys of the upper school, with 
. their quadrants, &c., preceding. After the service, tlic officers ami 
boys cross over to the iMinted Hall, where a certain set of toasts are 
given out, to each of wliich the hoys reply with three doafeuing cheers. 
On these occasions, an universal smile peryades the whole race—nothing 
like discontent is to be seen on their brow's—“ their spirits shine through 
them." 

But in order to obtain something more than a casual glimpse of 
these interesting beings, 1 will undertake to introduce you into the 

-Ward. You will j>le<ase to excuse my not mentioning the 

name of the great hero by which it i's called, as it is not necessary. 

Xiie —-. - Ward is a very comfortable, commodious long room, 

measuring about sixty feet by twenty-five. On each side are ranges of 
cabins, about seven feet square, for the use-of fifteen men (the full com- 
]>Iement) ; a space of ten fet‘t on one side, in the middle of the ward, 
being le(t for the fireplace. This ward looks into Queen Anne’s Square. 
It is considered one of the most comfortable in the building: and as it 
is wished, in the present paper, to show the best side of these veterans, 

I have purposely selected it. 

Over the lofty mantel-piece is fixed a wooden clock, originally pur¬ 
chased by subscription among the ward itimates, with the understanding 
that it should revert to the longest liver of the then race of occu}>ants. 
it is rather a troublesome piece of furniture, for all the regulating 
hitherto used has been ineifectual towards making it keep time. Another 
piece of furniture, subject to the same conditions, is a pembroke maho¬ 
gany table, at present decorated with various implements of drinking. 

* Long Stools are ranged on each side of this table, in the snug nook 
formed by the jutting bulk-heads of the cabins on either side of the fire¬ 
place. 

The table is covered (a mark of refinement quite unexpected) with 
a piece of green baiae, not much the dirtier >for wear. There are on it 
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two yellow basios, one tin pannikin, a glass—the stem of which having 
been broken, it. by dint of patience and a hard stone, ha^been again 
made useful, and two two-quart stone beer-bottles. 

The present festival is “ Founders’-day,”—Nov. 4. It is now 8 h. 
io m. P.M., and the effects of the “ long pull,” and the “ strong puH/’ 
are beginning to make themselves visible. The day being rather cold, 
and, as a November day always is—miserable, the fire which blazes so , 
cheerfully in the large old-fashioned fireplace acftis an inexpressible^ 
degree of comfort to the company around it, whom, without any'furtfer 
prelude, 1 will bring before you. ‘ ^ 

Near the fireplace on the left hand (for I like to go with the sun) 
—that is, supposing you to be in my situation, standing with your back 
to the fire—is “ Tim Stuart,” Tim Stuart is, I shoukl think, not far 
from seventy years of age. He has but one available eye ; the place of 
the other, if not entirely untenanted, being covered with a black silk 
sliade, jFIis liair is quite white, very long, and combed back with great 
care over his poll, lie has been very harylsoaie—his nose is finely 
arched, his remaining eye large and piercing, and his skull as finely 
formed as the warmest disciple of Gall and Spurzheim would desire. 
His height may be five feet nine, and stout in proportion. Unfortunately, 
Tim has acquired so great a relish for grog that it hub procured him the 
cliaracter of a drunkard—that is, he is one of those who, when they have 
been drinking, allow every one to know it by becoming quarrelsome. A 
proof of his imprudence is at hand : a week ago, he was foolish enough 
to barter his allowance of ale for a glass of grog, for which lie is now 
doing jieuance. As may be supposed, he is an exception to a general 
rule—he is a cup too low ; and reminds one forcibly of Falstaff’s 
description of himself under similar circumstances, when he sa\s he is 
“ as melancholy as a lugged bear.” His case is certainly a dejilorable 
one, for not one of his wardmatea has the charity to spare him a hingie 
drop. 

That figure beside him, with a filce like a hatchet, and a body as thin 
as its handle, is, from its contrary, called “ Fat Jack,His proper 
name is Bill Brown; but his customary title being Fat Jack, for the 
sake of distinction it will be better to use it, Tiie name was originally 
conferred upon him by his opposite neighbour, wlio happens to bo equally 
inappropriately named Dick Summers, alias “ Slender.” 

Dick, or Slender, as he is usually called, in his shoes might measure 
five feet in height, and, 1 should tbink, nearly three feet in breadth. 
There is nothing he more nearly resembles in figure than his^own two- 
quart stone beer-bottle—wkich, I may mention, stands half empty before 
him, and forms the subject of his cogitations. Slender is a fellow of 
infinite jest,” and a character which it takes some time to develope. 

Tobias Williams, or “ Toby,” completes the assembled company, 
Toby has taken up his winter-quarters in the comer nearest the fire, 
from whicb he rarely ever emerges, except to get his meals, and to go 
to his cabin. He is at present in a state of lethargy bordering on a nod 

^his ale bottle requires his protection, and he therefore restrains him¬ 
self. Toby has a large red nose—for which cause he is sometimes called 
“ Nomy.** Its present aspect is most fiery. He is almost the only 
man left who^aports a tail; and when we consider the many perils it has 
encountered, its preservation is little short of miraculous. 
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Tim was very thirsty, and might have remained so, had it not been 
for T^>hy—who, requiring a ehaw^ and having.neither tobacco, money, 
nor credit, was glad to negotiate with Tim, who chanced to have a stock 
•n hand. This affair being settled to their mutual satisfaction, each 
relapsed into his former slate; from which they were soon aroused by 
tbiimp—thump—thump along the ward floor, announcing the arrival of 
Thomas Peters, Peters is rarely without money, and never seems 
.^better pleased than ^hen surrounded by his cronies in the ward, whom 
*he deiights to make merry with it, Tom is now past siJtty, yet as play- 
fuMS ever. He lost a leg at Algiers; and is one of those whose lives 
areSvorth inquiring into.* If you have patience to follow me, I will 
give you all Uie information I can gather irom him. 

Hurrah, my lads ! cheer up!'' said he, advancing: “ look at that," 
throwing a flve-shilling piece on the table. They simultaneoubly started 
up in amazement and delight. 

*‘A crown, Hy the pipers !’* said Tim, shaking off the blues with 
astonibhing rapidity. _ 

“ Wiiy, who have yotNwen plundering again ?*' asked Fat Jack. 

‘‘It*warms one's heart to look at it,” exclaimed Slender; veiifymg 
his remark by offering poor Tim a swig at the ale bottle, 

Toby was also moved with delight: his nose itched, as it always did 
, on those occasions; and he gave vent to his extreme satisfaction by a 
significant grunt. 

Now, who will go and get a bottle of rum V' said Peters, “ and we 
will have a set-to!" 

“ ril go/’ said Old Tim, coming forward. 

“ That you won't/’ replied Peters, '* YIju remember how you sarved 
US the last time—don't you ?—when I gave you three shillings to get 
some grog: you made a start, and we didn't see you for a whole week, 
and then the devil a coat !iad you to your back. No, no,—my Old 
Tim ; I don't mean to trust you wkh a five-shilling piece—I have too 
much regard for you," 

“ Well, as you like,” muttered Tim, disappointed. “ I own I made a 
slip bend that time; but I couldn’t lielp it. 1 met an ould messmate 
that I hadn’t seen fur twenty years, and if I'd been 6ure of a hanging 1 
wouldn’t have parted company wjtliout giving him a glass of grog." 

A new comer relieved them at once ©f the difliculty. This was no 
other than “ Jerry Jones/'the mate of the ward; who deserves more 
than a passing remark. Had Jerry lived in Steele's days, he would 
have been received ricTn, con. as a dfstinguished member of the Ugly 
Club;” and I would back him now at grinning through a horse-collar 
against the whole county. In the first place, he is very short, and his 
legs assume the figure of a pair of closed “ callipers;” his toes meet 
and overcast each other considerably when he walks; but there is small 
danger of his knees knocking each other. On his back, or rather right 
shoulder, is something approaching closely to a hump; and the left is 
depressed in proportion to the elevation of the right; in a word, his 
shape bets all rules of symmetry at defiance. But still the most 
remarkable of all is his face. lu is very long, and much marked 
with the smttl-pox; added to which, his small grey eyes never seem 
to co-operate, for as surely as one looks to the right, the other is 
directed straight forward ; and I never saw the comical effect equalled 
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by any aet of features except Liston's. Hia noae» origiiiaUy of the mub 
kindf haa been much dh^turbed by coming in contact with a post—no 
d<Wibt through his uot rightly accounting for the angular c|*^ft±(’t in his 
organs of vision ; and so much has the collision affected this feature, 
that it has never looked up since, but points dejectedly to his right 
shoulder. His mouth strongly resembles that of a cod hsb. Yet Jefry 
is a good^-natured fellow, and a great favourite. He is ao much used to 
witticisms on his person, that he can join as lieartily as the punster in 
the laugh raised at his expense. Jerry is married,*loo : most ugly pien** 
are. I suppose they are determined the world shall not think them jbo 
ill-looking to captivate. * , - 

“ Here comes Jerry/' was the exclamation; “ he will go in a twink¬ 
ling/' 

“ Ullo, shipmates/' said Jerry, advancing with his usual waddle to 
the table; “what's in the wind now?—got any ale to spare?—it's 
cursed poor stuff to-day.*' * 

“ Uli, uh/' grunted Old Toby (Jerry's unsuccessful rival at drinking 
beer—for Jerry’s head was as hard as a stowj/l?nd he was never known 
to be drunk), “ jou are there, are you; what have you done with your 
own ?*• 

“ Done with it, my old Nosey 1” said Jerry, wh 5 % took it home to 
missus, to be sure ; don’t you think the old gal likes it as well as me ?” , 
This answer was followed by a loud laugh ; they all knowing the small 
portion which had fallen to the old lot. “ And now/’ continued 

Jerry, unheeding the laughter, “ I’m come to look after the ward, and 
keep you—you old grog-tub—from tumbling into the fire." 

“Well, here’s something fbr you to do, my little Cupid," said Peters, 
“Take tliifci"—giving him the five-sliilling piece—“and go to Muckle’s 
for a bottle of rum, and then to old Sal Morrison’s for some pipes and 
bakky; and take care/* added lie, “ to let me sec your handbomc face 
again in less than ten minutes—or,mark me, I'll pul that nose of yours 
on the other tack for you. Now,,away you go, and remember I always 
keep my word/' 

Admonished by this speech, Jerry made his reappearance three 
minutes within the'given time, laden with a bottle of rum, half-a-do^en 
pipes, and a large,paper of tobacco. And there’s your change, Mr. 
Tom,” said he, depositing his cargo, “ and see it’s all right. But how 
shall we manage about smoking in the ward: you know it’s quite con¬ 
trary to orders; and old Bill" (the boatswain of the ward) “ will be 
coming in malty presently, and kick up a row 'bout it, and then 1 shall 
* lose my lace'* for allowing it/' 

“ Don't be alarmed about him/' said Slender; “ there he lies in the 
bottom of bis cabin bard and fast for the next watch ; he soon finished 
his two quarts." 

There he was, sure enough, snoring like a pig. 

“ Well/’ said Jerry, then we'll fasten his cabin door, and keep him 
in, and turn to.’* 

Ail were invited to partake: and now commences the sport. The 
cork is drawn; water in a large black jack, and pannikins, or basins, 
procured; the pipes lighted; and the jolly six draw near the table. 

“ Look at old Tim/’ said Slender; “ see how he brightens up; he 

s 

. .. . ^1..,^ — I . ,, II. I, I ■,ii 11 — 

* 3e reduced to a private pensioner by being disrated* 
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looked just now like Beachy Head in a fog; he is not the same man 
he was an hour ago/' 

. Indeed, the whole party were in an instant united by the creative power 
grog, A glass of grog is sure to cast loose a sailor’s tongue ; and 
you will observe him thaw like ice before the fire, as that generous, 
though much abused beverage, mounts to his brain- 

“ Is it true what I heard t’other day,” said old “ that they 

.^didn't mean to sarve^out any more grog board a man-of-war / old Charley 
toU me BO.” * • 

Nonsense,” replied Peters,—“ lie was cramming you; they may 
ju^ aa well not supply any more powder and shot. Grog is ammunition 
for our insides as much as powder and shot for the cannons^—and it is 
only the over-charging that does the mischief,” 

“ Wasn’t you at the Nile, Tim ?” asked the President—Peters—(for, 
seated in a large arm-chair, he did the honours, as well as give tlie feast). 
“ Yes, to be sire 1 was,” replied he, bridling up; “ and had a double 
wliack of figliting, ku^ot of prize-money, I was in the old Leaiuler.” 
• “ Ah!” said the old with much feeling—brought out by the 

magician ‘ grog’—“ and never, while tliis old hulk keeps afioat, shall I 
forget that noble ship.” 

“ Not so noble either,” returned Peters. She was only one of the 
» old fifties.” 

“ That’s, true,” replied Tim ; “ but didn't we cdl hut take one of the 
■ biggest seventy-fours in the Frencli navy 

“ What, the Gencreux, you mean, I suppose, that took you,” said 
Peters, 

“ You may call \\ev Jimtyroo^ if yoa»likc, but I can read, and her 
right name is llio Generux, if I knows anything about it,*' 

“ To he sure it is,” j-ays l^al Jack. ’Sides, 1 don’t care to speak 
like a Frenchman; if J can speak my own mother-tongue, it’s quite 
enough for me.” * 

“ Well, GeneruT^ if you like it tlien,” said Peters, “ by all means ; 
but how did you manage to get taken ?” 

** Taken !” said old Tim, starting up, and holding his pipe in the 
air—“ Why, she was three to one against us. Why, we began tho 
action eighty men short of complement,’and/tlicre wasn't less than 
ciglit or nine hundred men aboard of the Frenclnnan to figlit our three 
hundred ; and then lookk'e, we liad only long eighteen^, and nines, to 
his lliirty-sixes and eigliteen pounders. Ah ! if all our chaps had been 
aboard, she wouldn’t have had tho dkl Leander to tow after her. You 
sec,” confinued old Tim, still standing up, “ we got out of the Nile 
action better off than any ship there, for our Cajitaiu was a brave and 
good ofiicer, and looked out a snug berth for us, just under the bows of 
a big eiglity-gun ship, so that they could only give us their how guns 
in excliangc for our broadside; and we play’d Old Scratch witli’em- 
Rest his soul! he was a taught hand ; hut give me that before one of 
your milk-and-water, grog-stopping, leave-stopping, black-list fellows. 

a man gets drunk when he ought to be sober, wliy let him take his 
*whack, and have done with it. I often go and peep in through 

the railings; at the momiment in tlie Melancholy^ and thinks to myself, 

*>■ The. hospital cemetery (so called^, where a handsome pillar, representing a flag 
lowered, is erected to the memory of this gallant officer, Sir T. B* Thomson, once 
treasurer of the hospital. * 
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sometimes—he might have had worse anchoring ground than along with 
his old shipmates. 

But go on with the battle/* said Peters, “ because I don't see 
there’s any disgrace in being beaten, when the enemy is so much* 
stronger/' 

“ Disgrace !" said old Tim. I've fought in two general aclionsj 
and was at the culling out of the De&iree, from Dunkirk, when I be- 
lo.nged to the Dart—that wasn't amiss either—and in plenty of other 
work; but, I can tell you* I’m not so proud of my Trafalgar inedal^vus 
of that figlit in the old Leander.” “ Disgrace !*' re-echoed the old mah, 
who didn’t like the word at all—“ I considers i/s tlie greatest honour as 
ever happened to me, although we did get taken," 

“ Weil, I meant no harm/' replied Peters, a little disconcerted. 
" No, no," said old Tim, “ I know you didn't; give us your flipper, 
my old boy ; I know you for a noble heart, and you ought to have been 
a Post-Captam, 'stead of an old Collegenian, if right had ^ome to right.” 
Saying winch he gave poor Tom's hand a squeeze^ r<;.fluch, if tlie senti¬ 
ment did not, brought tears to his eyes. “ old boy," said Peters, 

“ sit down, and tell us all about that business, 1 know it's a cre'dit to 
all of \ou for holding out like you did—I only said that to draw }ou 
along.” 

Tim accordingly reaumed his seat, and, after relighting his pipe, and 
pufling a cloud which wafted its way to the lofty ceiling, was going to 
commence his yarn, when a Ivesli visiter aruved, ami a very welcome 
one, named Jim Roberts, and surnanied ‘‘ Longto^^s** Irom his often 
dressing hiinsLlf in plain clothes. I \\ill not cnt(‘r upon this new comer 
yet, but go on \Mth the slorj.* Roberts made linnselt doubly ueJconic 
by another bottle of rum : he seated himself, and old Tim commenced 
his story after the following manner;— 

“ After the Nile action, you know, our ship being in the best state, 
•she was ordered to carry tlie accouiitrof the actum to the Admual of the 
station, and Cajitain Berry, * Lord Nelson's Flag-Captain, was sent on 
board with the diajiatches, for a passage. Just eighteen dajs after the 
action, at daybreak in the morning, our ship was becalmed under the 
Island of Candia, when vve saw a large ship standing towards us with a 
light breeze. We soon\made her out to be one of the Nile ships, 'cause 
of the white patches*the shot-holes, about her bows, and accord¬ 
ingly cleared for action. You see we couldn’t get away if we had tried, 
'cause the ship was land-locked, so tlie Captain ordered tlie ship to be 
kept as she was going. We didn't tsske long to clear for action. There 
was no fine looking-glasses, and sofees, and large libraries, in our Caji- 
tains' cabins in those days, as one ot our chaps, as was captain’s-steward 
in a ship a little while ago, says there is now. AVhy, lie wants to make 
me believe there is as many books in some Captains’ cabins as in our 
libraryt over the way—but it won’t do. Hows’ever we had no books 
but the Purser’s, in the old Leander, and I was never very deep in them. 
They piped to breakfast at one bell in the morning watch. 1 suppose 
our Captain thought the Frenchmen wouldn’t give us a bellyfull; be 

* What cun be a greater slur on the coulfitry^ than the fact, that the only medals 
which the brave seamen, who fought so nobly in that action, were presented with, 
were f^tveii by a private individual; and then only to a few. 

t This library contains several hundred well-selected ^olumes, entirely devoted to 
the Use of the pex^ionera. 
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that as it may, we went to breakfast upon cold water and biscuit, and 
maity a poor fellow never had another. We* had about fifteen hands 
wounded lying in their hammocks, when we commenced the action, who 
\[ot hurt at the Nil^. Poor fellows! we lost nearly a hundred men, 
killed and wounded, before we struck, Weil, as soon as we’d done 
breakfast—not long first, you may bo sure, when our enemy was in 
sight—the drum beat to quarters. Some of our crew said as how 

•^Captain Thomson t)^nted to run the ship ashctre, to save^the men’s lives, 
oirly Captain Berry—a regular fire-eater—advised him not; but 1 don’t 
believe it: he valued hig name too much for that—though, for that mat¬ 
ter, we might have got uif better if he had dune so. But there was no 
knowing till we tried, but what we migiit take him, and if we had not 
been short so many men, it’s my belief she would have been our prize. 

I was doing quartermaster’s duty at that time, though rather a young 
hand, and ’iwas my watch on deck when we first made her out. When 
they beat to qdkrters after breakfast, I gave up the wheel to the Captain’s 
coxen, and went Tj^l^quarters* on the main-deck. About one bell in 

• the forenoon watch, up crfTne the Frenchman, blazing away, right and 
left, long before she was in gun-shot, and wasting the powder and shot, 
which we wante<l. 

When she c.'me pretty close the word was passed to lie down at our 

• quarters, as usual, to receive a broadside; and she began to hit ws, but 
hurt no one. At last (all as <juiet below as housebreakers) we had the 

■ word of command given us—“ fire.” Tlie Frenciiinan was close along¬ 
side, and wo gave him as smart a broadside as our little guns, double- 
shotted, could throw. lie then ran us aboard by the fore-chains, and 
tried to board, but they got off with the worst of it. Our division of 
boarders was called up from below, to lend a hand to keep them off, and 
one fellow struck the point of a boarding pike in my cheek, you can 
only just see the mark. Poll said it spoil’d my face when she first 
saw me afterwards; but when she*heard 1 .was a slager^ with plenty of 
money, she told me it made me look ^uite beautiful. ** Ay,*’ continued 
the old man, with a grin, tliey’d tell Old Blueskin bo, if he had 
plenty of jjrize-money.” 

“ Steady,'*' said Peters. , 

“ Well, our mizen-mast was shot away, anfla^reeze coming off 
the land, the Frencli ship shot ahead of us, an^P^ managed to get a 
chance of raking her. We poured every shot of our broadside into her 
cabin windows, and sent many a Johnny^Crappo to the bar of the other 
world. Bpt it soon came to their tifrn, and they fired their whole broad¬ 
side into us, within pistol-shot. It shook us from stem to starn, and 
many a bold fellow lost the number of his mess. 

“ We fouglit six hours; just think of that. Wiiy, if she had handled 
her guns in a seamanlike manner, she ought to have sunk us in little 
more than six minutes. We had to cut tlirough the main-topsail, lying 
over our larboard side, to make room for the muzzles of the guns, for 
our ship was quite a wreck—not a stick standing—^but still the brave 
Jiearts wouldn’t give in* Fore and aft tlicre was no murmur heard, 
every man was ready to stick by tl?^ craft till she sunk ; and once, when 
she sheered off to repair some damages, we gave him three cheers, and 
turned-to, making cartridges, and refitting all we could to give him 
chase. We fired cver4 thing at him we could get hold of—crow-bars, 

U. S.Jouhn.No. 300, lAiicn^lSar. * Y 
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nails, and all Borts. I saw one of the crow-bars sticking through ^het 
deck afterwards; and they never bad a harder day’s work in (heir 
lives than when they took the little Leander: we killed near three 
hundred of them, before we surrendered. But we lost two Leftenants, 
the Master, the Boatswain, and a third part of the crew; and the great 
lubberly hulk had taken up his berth under our slam, to give usanutlier 
broadside, when our brave Captain, thnikiiig we had fought long 
enough, for it now |iast five bells in the afternoon watch, ordered 
our colours to be hauled down ;* and the old English ensign, alPin 
strips, was struck ; at the same time the dispalcdies, in three large bags, * 
were thrown out of the cabin windows, with shot in them. As soon as 
the Frenchmen saw we had struck, one of their Midsliipmen, and two or 
three men, swum on board of us, (for neither had a boat that could 
swim) ; they were stark naked, and they dived down below at once, and 
rigged themselves in any clothes they could get hold ofnot one of us 
offered the least resistance. At last the Frenciinien^.tV^^^^aized to mend 
one of their boats wjth tarpaulins, so as to us aboard their ship. 
We had not many traps left us to take away, for lots of the Frencjmien 
soon swam aboard, and took care ol our bags (or us. Some of us 
thought it better to wear two shirts, hut soon as we got to the French 
ship, one of them was taken away. Captain Jolhj was a great scoundrel, 
and used our Captain like a brute—his men in the Ltander stole the 
Doctor’s instruments when he was goint* to dress tlie men’s wounds, 
for the wounded men were all left aboard, and he (Captain Lejoille) 
kept him (the Doctor) from coming aboard the rVenchship to our Cap¬ 
tain, who was badly v»rounded.^ We had nothing but oil and rice to eat. 
and they made us work and refit the siiip. We fished Ins foremast, 
(another tShot would liave knocked it down), and knotted all his shrouds, 
for which Captain Jolly promised us our liberty as soon as we got to 
Corfu ; but as soon as wo had done all the woiU he started us down 
below, and kept us close liU we got there. But, you see, we can’t 
wonder at their being a little matter spiteful—see what a thrashing tliey 
got at the Nile, and you know we shouldif t have liked such a beating 
as that ourselves. 

“ Captain Jolly waj\ one of your Brtdoo'tt men, and could speak Eng¬ 
lish as well as anysef lii; he wanted to get sonic of our chaps to enter 
for his ship, but not a man of us would Jiave done so to save their lives. 
He didn’t know much of our hearts, if he did of our language, if he 
thought to make any of us fight agitinst our country. One of our main- 
topmen said to him, when he asked him to enter for the ship,—“ No, 

d-n your ship, and service too ; why, a French prisoner in England 

gels a better dinner every day than you do, although you’re Captain of 
this lubberly craft,” He got in a terrible passion, and swore he’d shoot 
him ; but Ben Thompson cared little for his threat—he wasn’t the man 
to flinch. 

“ Well, when we got to Corfu, they sent us ashore to a dirty prison, 
where they used us as bad as they did in the ship ; and it was two or 
three months before they sent some us, and I among them, aboard a 

* It has been said the Leauder showed her submisMon by hulding U French jack 
out upon a boarding pike. It will be seen Timothy diffeis from this account, and 
he, moreover^ persists in it—that the colours remained uu to the last. IleHieiiig on 
the main-deck, might have a wrong idea, but iS; neverth/Zless, positive on the point. 
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tnlrcliantmany bound to Trieste ; but as soon as we got out, we rose 
upon the crew, and made them take ua to ’Naples, where we at last 
^ arrived, with hardly a rag to cover ua, and half alurved.’* 

Bravo! old bsy,” shouted they all, “ that’s the best yarn you 
ever told yet,” 

“ It's dry work, though,” replied Tim ; “ so just pass the bottle this 
way, Mr. Tom, don't be kee])ing all the grog to yourself.” 

-V Ay, that was a dashing thing," said Roberts, wlujfciad listened with 
the greatest attention to old Tim, “ and none of you need be ashamed 
of such a defeat.” • 


“ I was at the Nile too," said little Dick Slender, (wlio liad, during 
Tim’s tale, been making himself very busy with the grog bottle), “and 
no sliip in the action fought better, nor lost more men, tiian the old 
Swiftsure, or Slow-and-Sui'ty as some of us called her—that was Captain 
Hallowell.” ^ 

“ Now for 3Ul!^inteiTiinted Fat Jack—(Slonder*s mortal enemy at 
yarning)—“ —ijs soon ns old Dick gets hold of the Nile, you 

inayjook out,” 

“ Weil, old Famine/’ retorted Slender, “ if I do stretch a little, 
you're always at hand 1o tail on a fatiiom or two. But this J'm going 
to loll you is a downright "— 

(Here he was unable to proceed farther, from a terrible fit of sneezing, 
caused by Fat Jack's shly inserting a snufl’-box under his nose.) 

“ Sneezer," said Faiiime, speaking for liim. 

“ I’ll pay you off for tiiat, you old dried eel-skin," said Slender, as 
soon as he could fetch breath, “ you kngw l*m not inueli in your debt 
in the long run.” 

“ Come toll us that story, Dick,” said Peters; “ FalJack is only 
afraid vou will cut him out," 


• “ Why, ;is for the matK'r of that," replied Slender, “ lie is wcll-knoVAm 
as the author of many a gall(‘y-}>acket. Ikit this ere yarn is,"— 

“ Let ub hear it," said Peters,* “ and then 'we can judge of the 
truth." 


“ You all knows as how the action began at snpset; so it’s no man¬ 
ner of sarvico my telling you tiiat; and our sKip warn'fc the fastest in 
the fleet, and accordingly she didn’t gel intir4h5r*^ction not till late. 
We could see tlie blaze, and stocrod right for^it—our cluips warn’t 
ekulherb, as everybody knows, and the fault was the old 
There v\as the Billyrulhn just coiying out witii a right down sUinfulI, 
and we liailod ’em, but didn't get any answer, there was such a terrible 
noise aboard of her. At last we got into the thick of it, and let go the 
anclior right alongside of one ot the French ime. Soon as that was 
done there was ‘ Furl sails' "- 

“ Hold on there,” interrupted Peters—“ you surely didn’t furl sails 
in the heat of the action." 

“ Why,” said Dick ])eltishly, “ how could this 'ere thing have come 
to pass if we hadn’t? Just let me alone will you.—You see 1 was 
► captain of the maintop then." % 

“ You njean the mizen lop, I tirink," said Peters. 

“ 1 wisii you’d let me go on, Mr. Tom,” returned Slender, rather 
nettled. “ 1 s’jiosc you thinks I warn't tall enough. You puts me in . 
mind of the First LelenaiU of a frigate 1 volunteered for, and when I 

I • Y 2 
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axed him for a captain of a top’s vacancy* he eyes me from top to toe 
through his 'quizzing-glaSs, and says he, ‘ I thinks you*d do better'for 
Billy Ducks*,* So says I, ‘ Sir/ cocking my hat, and making myself, 
as tall as I could, for I hadn't entered you see,--says I, * have you 
got a sailor in your ship as can liaul out a reef-earing without going 
aloft?’ ‘ No/ says he, * sartainly not/ ‘ Well then/ says I, ‘you aint 
got a chap aboard as would be at that topsail yard-arm and have the 
earing out soon^^’ nor better than Dick Summers, ^ good morning to- 
ye/ said i, making him a low salaam, ‘ I’ll go where I'm better 
knowed/—But tliat’s neitlier here nor there. Let’s see, where was 1 ? 
oh, just going aloft to furl sails. Well, the sail was rolled up smartly — 
we alwa\s beat the foretopmen by lialf a minute—and the men was 
passing the gaskets : ‘ Bear a hand in/ said I ; and the midshipman in 
the top he kept on hailing ’em till a shot slopped him. 1 was securing 
the built of the sail’long with my mate ; I’d just don^ not looking 
ater the men, and the guns made such a terrible 1 could’nt hear 
’em ; but when I looks along the yard, not^^i' was left! ‘ Alio, 
my lads,’ sa^s I, ‘ you’ve laid in smartly, but you might have stopped 
to finish your job though but Tom and I laid out and secured the 
gaskets, and down we went to our quarters. * Well, my man/ said 
the First Leftenaut to me, aler the action was over, ‘ you had a nar¬ 
row ’scape that time furling the lop'iail/ ‘ Why yes, Sir/ said 1, 

* but we gets used to these thing's.' ‘ What/ says he, ‘ used to losing 
all your tojnnen in that way 1' ‘ What way says I, ‘ Sir/ ‘ Why 
didn’t a shot take all your men’s heads ofi’?’ and it only tiien come into 
my mind how ’twas the men hail got m so soon ; you see a shot liad 
passed along the >ard, and took all their heads ofl’ without our knowing 
anything about it.” 

JVhew! resounded from'all sides, 

“ Let him go on/' said lat Jack. 

“ Well,’’ continued Slendec, “ wlieh we hauled aboard the main lack, 
all the heads roiled down on the*boonis, for the mam-yard men had 
rolled ’em up in the mainsail. If you don't believe me ask old Toby— 
he was captain of the .afteryard,” 

Oh yes, it’s all true/* grunted Toby ; “ but I wish you wouldn’t 
kick up such a row.^ ile tlien sank again into his lethargic stale. 

“ Why 1 don’t see such a deal of wonderment in that after all,” said 
fat Jack—“maybe you thinks this isn’t true what I’m going to tell you, 
but that you must do as you please i^bout; but when I belonged to the 
Oudacioits^ one of the Channel fleet under Lord Howe, we. had tlie 
battle with the French fleet, you know ”- 

“ Wliat made you cut and run the fiist day ?” asked Peters. 

“ There was never a ship in the 1st of June that did her duty better 
than the Oudacious on the 28lh of May, and I don't care who says it. 
Why if our Captain had kept his wind that day, as a good many of the 
shy cocks did, we might have been in the Isi of June as well as any 
on ’em—but no, as soon as lliere uas a chance there was slap at ’em, 
and no wailing for company. It’s tljp opinion of many ’sides me, that > 

* The naval reader will have no difficulty in understanding this term, but the 
nniuitiaied bhoiild be told that this title was given to the poultry-man—generally n 
little and btill muic ottun good fur nothing eUc: he/ranked with the “loblolly 
boy and midbhipnaan's servaut.” In the present day thiiips may be diflerent. 
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i^he other ships had a come down as they ought, and as the Oudacious 
diet, there wouldn’t have been anything to do at all on the .1st of June ; 
y so none of your jibes, Mr. Tom—we warn't CiEsars, not a bit of it. I 
' was stationed during the action at the fourth gun from forward on the 
.^Jower deck, and looking aft along the deck, a couple of forty-two 
founders from the three decker close alongside —Revolutioner 
as struck to us afterwards—passed close to me one of each side, and 
,'(it’s true every woigl) I was just Dick Slend^r’a shape lat that time, hut 

iSie wind of the shot squeezed me as flat as a pancake*-- 

Or any other caA-^,” added Slender, puffing a cloud with infinite 
satisfaction. 

The arrival of Frank Johnson interrupted the laughter occasioned by 
fat Jack’s story and Slender’s wit. This is a very good-natured quiet 
sort of man, and was invited to partake of the good cheer. But 1 liave 
not yet described Roberts : and as he makes a good figure in the party, 
it will he as to do so now. Roberts is ratlier reserved in Ijjs man¬ 
ners, and associa^PWittle with liis wardmates, but when lie does Iiis 
■^company leaves so favuurable'an impression on all hands, that his ap¬ 
pearance is always attended witii great satisfaction, Peters and he are 
very intimate, and tlicy are rarely e\er out of each other's society. 
Roberts has been a serJeant of marines; his appearance hesjteaks it, 
except that In- lias divested liinisell oi much of the usual stiUness; he 
is very mild in his manner, and bears the marks of having been in a 
much higher class of sopiety tlian the present. Silence being restored, 
Peters requested Roberts would let them hear something about the ghost 
at Spithead. 

“ Nonsense,” said Roberts much disciSnceitcd ; “ you know I have a 
great dislike to sjieaking of that, and why do you ask me ?” 

“ Why, to tell you tiie truth,'* replied Peters, “ I never could get at 
the rights of the business, although 1 belonged to the ship, and was of 
the waicii at the time, and as often as 1 Jiave asked you, you always 
put me oil'with some excuse, and .promised to tell me another time, 
and I should very much like to iiear the story, and I am sure you 
would not mind letting your old friends here into the secret.” 

“ It is a very long story,** said Roberts, “ aird that is one reason 
why 1 never told it to you, and a very sa'd one alsp; besides, I fear a 
mere love and murder story, with a gliosl to bGcJif-^ill not much interest 
us old men,” 

“ Oh, we like to bear the smack of the whip yet, like the old coach¬ 
man,” said Peters ; “ so pray doi/t make that an excuse,” 

“ Oh,*do let us hear that story," said little Jerry, “ because I was 
always fond of ghosts and such like things. 1 caught one once after a 
Jong battle, and see how I suffered,” Iiolding up his hand, which still 
retained the mark of a bite at the side of it. 

Come, let us hear of that, Jerry,” said Roberts, glad of any excuse 
to delay his story. 

“ Why, when we was fitting out at Plymouth, the old seventy-four 
^ our hulk was said to be hanie^ but I soon showed 'cm the rights of 
the business.** 

” What; I supposej’said Slender. ” you frightened him away—if 
that face of your’s wouldn’t, 1 don’t know what would,'* 

” Somehow,*’ conyiued Jerry, unheeding Slender’s remark, “ the 
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man kept loamg their blankets out of their hammocks^ as they hun^i^up 
on the orlop, and 'twasn'A no good trying to get more, ’cause the i^rst 
Leftenant said we’d sold ’em for to figiit a cock with. One night, just 
after they piped to supper, one of the boys came n],nning up the ladder 
off the orlop, hU teeth chattering, and sajs he, ‘ There’s the devil dowi 
below ! I saw him come out of the aftcrhold and run round the deck, 
and then go down again—he was all black.' The men said the boy 
was a fool, and ^le couldn’f get anybody to listen to^him, so he said no, 
more about it. So after su])ijer 1 played for the dancers, for I was the 
fiddler, till the lights was put out, and down | went to turn in. I 
always got a man to hang up my hammock for me, 'cause I couldn't 
reach to do it myself, and so when 1 got down I found that bomebody 
else had unlashed it for me, and thinks I tliat’s very good (;f'em ; but 
when I got in I found my blanket gone ; so, thi\iks I directly, that's 
thegliobt. It wasn’t any use kicking up a row about it, so I made the 
best I could without it, though ’twas very cohl. I'lie ncit niglit one of 
my messmates lost a blanket, and then we dcterj;Vi'.Iea to kcej) a look 
out. So, Vordingly, wlien tliey piped to STTpper, Ned and me gix's 
down below, and stows ourselves away in between the pumps, &o tiial 
we thought no one could sec us. It was very dark, for tliere was only 
the sentry's liylit in the cockpit, and two or three purber’s dips forward, 
which you all know don’t give much light, ami hoineliow 1 never liked 
much to be In the daik. 8o we waited a little \^lJlle, and bv-and-bv we 
saw a great tall figure, all black, and he walked along very slow, and 
we ihoiiglit there was a strong huiell ol humstone ; so he w'cnt forwaitl, 
and we looked after him ; but my coinj).inion Ned wanted to he oil: he 
said he never liked to h.ive anything to do vvitii siu h thingh. I (old linn 
I’d go too if ho did, and then we should never find our blankets : so lie 
agreed to slop a little limgcr; so tlie ghost or diwil as W(' thought him, 
went along very slow, and v\iien he got forward, the lIg^lt^ W'nt out. 
so then we was all dark. J began to feel tlie water btrcamiim over inv 
nose, and Neri was shaking terribli*——” 

“ You’ie sure you didn’t knock your knees,” said SlonJer. 

“ No, i)ut you would if you had been liiere,” replnd Jerry, “Well, 
presently the devil 1 s’pose made us out, for lie walked aft again as 
slow as before, and just ^s he got abrciist the pumps where Ned and 
me was, he btood st^-k* still, and stretcliing out ins hands just like a 
play fellow on the stage, began to gibber some liorrid tilings, and then 
groan ; but then thinks 1, ghosts lion't talk, so let’s sec wliat you’re 
made of; so I made a bolt right at Iiim, and catching him by surprise, 
down he went, so I put my knee on ins bcdly, and tried to get liold of 
him by the tliroat; but somehow I made a mistake, and shoved it into 
his mouth, and he bit me like a sitark. So tiicm 1 thought he was in¬ 
deed the devil. However, thinks I, let’s see if he’s got any wind in him, 
80 1 gave him a dig with my knee that made him roar out murder, and 
let go my hand ; but you see it was a good smart bite, and I couldn’t 
play the fiddle for a long time afterwards, so when I’d got the upper- 
hand, Ned came to help me, and we j>^fiured our prisoner. It turned 
out that the ghost was a great clm() the son of the carpenter of the iiulk, 
and used to make a trade of stealing tlic blankets ; so I gotTny blanket 
again, and had the credit of catching the devil.’’ 

“ Well d'jne, old Jerry—I shouldn't have gi^eu you credit for so 
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ilufcli/* said Roberts ; ** and I am sure one ghost story is enough for 
ouanight, BO you had better let me off/' 
t “ No, no,” bhouted all hands, 

^ “ There will bo i^lenty of time after tea,” said Peters ; and I am 

.^SUre these old fellows and I too will puss our time better here than in a 
public-house/’ 

“ Well/' said Roberts, if you are determined, I will, to please you, 
do so; but I pronyse you it is ii long, and^you mayjthirik a tedioys 
sYory. So if you will assemble here after tea, I will endeavour to forage 
out the written life of t]ie man Peterb is thinking of, and read it to you," 
Old Tohy is fast asleep, and has been so this half-hour and more, and 
Slender and Jerry are amusing thembelves by decorating his face with 
a burnt cork, and really the Vermillion and black form a delightful con¬ 
trast. 


“ Did you ever liear/’ said Peters, “ old Toby—his being asleep puts 
me in mind oWt—tell the story ot his stealing tlie Commodore’s broad 
jiendant at Chatlikfiia^ he was a nimble hoy at that time as ever was 
•seen." 

replied they, “ liow w.ts that?" 

“ Wliy, he tells tlic story mucli belter than I can : it was wlien he 
was a boy in one of the ships laid up at Chatliam. His master was the 
boatswain of her, and there was only llie three warrant-officers with two 
or three hoys to keep watch on board of her. Tiie guard-boat from the 
Commodore’s blii]) was ^rowing about ail night, aiul it they passed a 
ship that did not bail them, thev would go alongside and steal anything 
they could get hold of, niiil carry it ashore in tlie morning to the Com- 
niihMoncrs ofiice in the dock-^ard. Ofie night Ids master, the boat¬ 
swain, liad the first ualch, and iiaving been ashore all day on duty at 
the dock }ard, felt \eiy tiuM], and told the boy (Toby) to keep a look¬ 
out while he went down into tiie galley to smoke a pipe ; he went down 
and iell fast asleej). The boy, nowaccustoineci to kee|»nig his eyes ojam, 
fell asleej) also, and the guard-boat pabsing, hailed them, when, receiv¬ 
ing no answer, they went alomjside, and actually unshipped ihe bell 
from Ub place, and earned it quietly over the side witliout being found 
out. At twelve o'clock the boatswain awoke from his sleep, and going 
to strike the bell, found il gone. He immediately bucw who had taken 
it: he called to the bov, and after bestowing'^renty of blessings on 
him, said to him, ‘ Now, there’s only one tiling can save my warrant, 
and it >ou don’t iret it for me. I’m done ;—1 must have the Commodore’s 
broad pepdant before to-inorrow ftioining/ He accordingly got into 
the punt*alongside, and took the boy with bim, and pulled softly ahead 
of the C'ominodore’s ship, got under her bows, and the boy got Iiold of 
the mooring-chain, from thence to the hobatays, and getting up to the 
bowsprit, went quietly along the forestay into the foretop, from thence 
he got by the maintopmaat-etay to the masthead, and finally to the 
truck, where unbending the flag, lie stuffed it into his bosom; as it was 
the night pendant il was not very large ; and reluming the Bame way 
unobserved, got down to thejjiocring-chain, and giving a low whistle, 
the boatswain, who was some litTIe diatance off', dropjied under the bows, 
and took him in. The boatswain was highly delighted with his Buccesa ; 
and the next morning, giving the boy directions to hoist the flag at the 
ensigh-Btaff when hl^ should waive his pocket-handkerchief, he went 
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ashore to the dock^yard to answer the signal that was made for t^m. 
He went boldly to the. Commissioner’s office, having first madeUhe 
sign to the boy to hoist the flag; and there was the Commodore, who^ 
always attended to such complaints as might be piade, sitting with all 
the gravity on his countenance which such a case demanded. Th^ 
boatswain was called in, and making his best bow, wished to know what 
he was wanted for. 

. “ * Mr. So-aad-8o/ saicj the Commodore, ‘ I am jiorry, very sorry in¬ 
deed, that such a gross neglect should be laid to your charge as thRt 
now preferred—an old officer of your charactpr—can’t excuse it, Sir. 
The guardboat went alongside your ship la^t night, and during your 
watch, as is proved, took away the ship’s bell. Now, Sir, you must 
either have been drunk or turned in, both which are very great crimes; 
and I am sorry, truly sorry, that I shall be obliged to rejjort your case 
to the Navy Board, when you will be sure to lose your warrant.' 

‘ Very sorry, your iionour,’ said the boatswain—‘ ^lorc knocking 
about in the dock-yard all the day—not asleep a lirdijute.* 

‘ No excuse, Sir—no excuse at all for silt li a great neglect/ rejdied 
the Commodore. ‘ Why, Sir, if sucli a thing was to go unpunished, 
we should have the Commodore’s ship as bad as yours,’ 

“ ‘ Why, your honour,’ said the boatswain, ‘ your ship ha^ got a full 
complement of men on board, and sentries in both gangway's, and for 
all that aint so much better after all.* 

“ ‘ What d’ye mean, Sir C said the Commodore—‘ not keep a good 
look-out on board of my ship—what do you mean, Sir?’ 

“ ‘ Whv, Sir,* replied the boatswain, ‘ when 1 fouml my bell gone at 
twelve o’clock last night, 1 sent aboard your shij>, and got your broad 
pendant to save my warrant.’ 

‘ My broad pendant!’ exclaimed the Commodore. 

‘ Yes, your honour ; and if you will just step outside I will show 
it to you flying at the flag*8taff*of my ship.' 

“ Accordingly, the Commodore and all his retinue went out, and 
sure enough there was the pendant as the boatswain had said. The flag 
had, It seems, been missed in the morning, and they had put it down as 
blown away. ‘ Oh,’ said the Commodore, ‘ the boatswain has quite 
weathered me ; I h^d better say no more about it.’ ” 

“ Accordingly,” Slender, chiming in, “ the old boatswain bore 
off the hdir 

The eupper-bell now warning them of the hour of six, they all went 
in search of their basins and spoons/and away they trudged to the ball, 
to get their supper and tea in one. The halls into which they go are 
spacious vaulted places under the Painted Hall and Chapel—one con¬ 
taining near eiglit hundred men, the other six hundred ; they are well 
lighted with gas, and furnished with tables and stools. The men are 
arranged in messes of four, and the allowance of whatever it may be— 
chocolate, meat and soup, or tea—is conveyed to them, by men provided 
for that purpose, in a can or dish. On this evening the lovers of fun 
should pay them a visit. They are all earnestly engaged in telling their 
stories, not caring whether there are any listeners or not; and the scenes 
which occur are indescribable. 
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PI.YMOUTH AND ITS WATERS. 

I WAS about to afet down from the coach as we drew up to the door 
of the redoubtable Plough al Cheltenham, when I suddenly altered my 
mind for my own j)articular convenience an^J satisfact'.on, and resolvjed 
to go on farther to the westward—nay, not to stojf till I got to the 
scene of my old haunts, his Majesty's new old town of DevonporU 

Tl>ere are vTirious ways of getting to the said town—the one by 
steam from the custom-house, the most expeditious and economical; I 
do not think the whole fare is above half-a-guinea; but having come 
so lar in my rambles “ i)ito the bowels of the land,*' 1 felt conscien¬ 
tiously obliged to trust my neck the whole way to the various vehicles 
and “ coachefs ” by the JiristoJ, Bridgewater, and Exeter line, albeit 
sonic of them I tolerably break-neck concerns. Many adventures 

fcbefel me by flood and field, which 1 cannot stop to recount now, I am 
in such a hurry to look at that Iciig-forgotten Hamoaze and old dock¬ 
yard once more. 

Now I think of it, I did get down, and got up on another two-horsed 
coach—the “ F'lvourite —in Iligh-streel, Cheltenham. No wonder 
this coach was a Javovrite, lor they kindly take their passengers all the 
way to Bristol (outside) for four shillmgs !—forty-two good miles, 
through Gloucester, where 1 saw some symptoms of increased trade— 
perhaps increasing—by a good large ship on the canal and several of 
tolerable build and ajipearance in the baSin recently completed. 

I am tempted to digress here, and talk of tlic careless, the knavish, 
and the stupid way our inerchant-sbips are built in, on which a Com¬ 
mission “ drags Us slow length along/' as our Government kindly gave 
a sort of premium (in the incasAirement!) for this sort of good-for- 
nothing putting together,—but 1 must push on, casting my eyes lo the 
right, all the way down, over the rich country and beautiful Severn, 
becoming more and more visible as we trotted on. J tliought Berkeley 
Castle was lo he seen from some point of tiiis roatl, but it is not. 

Gentle reader, let me beg of you not to be J,oo n\uch vexed if 1 men¬ 
tion things that may appear very trite, very wellJinown, and. very insig¬ 
nificant; 1 have lived so long, that 1 begin to forget much of what I 
once knew, or find things so changed that old things become new, and 
new things become old, by this same silent insensible operation of living 
on ; noW and then 1 cannot believe my own eyes, and things extremely 
palpable and of course fill me with a sort of foolish melancholy wonder, 
as if I hesitated to believe my own senses! I saw several modest- 
looking nice houses as we went along (all the way having an eye to 
sitting down somewhere), but there was a constant drawback. Here, 
as we draw in on the ocean—here, where the broad beautiful Severn 
gladdens the scene, why is it there is such a sad scarcity of fish ? why 
is it that at Gloucester and Cheltenham, Bri.Uol, all about, the only fish 
you see at a starved fishmong'ec^s is from Eondon ?—or if salmon of 
the Severn in good sooth, more expensive still than London prices with 


* Continued from p» 204, 
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all the work and expense of carriage tacked to it of 100 miles! W(ny 
is the Severn, and all the Welsh and Somersetshire waters so budly 
fished ? How few boats of this description greet the oye ! At Bristol 
there is a screw loose in the market (piscatorial^, though in other ^ 
respects it partakes of the plenty of a fine county. ^ 

Slept at an inn called the Rummer, which J only mention to note 
by what coach I continued on next morning—the “ Tam o* Sljantcr/' 
a sort of alternate three and four horse coach, set up in opposition at IOj. 
outside to Exetrt. I am very particular in coaches ami fares, and fees, 
as I cannot help tliinking it vt»ry much concerns the clolh —that is, us 
sailors, our locoinoliou always being so very great, and oifr purses so very 
slender. 'I'ins coach miglit he said to have “ one virtue to a thousand 
crimes that virtue was, no feeing coachmen or guards ; and yet, like 
a fool, I must needs break througli, and at Bridgewater give tlic fellow 
(a.very jolly big young tcilow) a shilling, for the which he ihought me 
a lord at least—a real gentleman, of course. Now this k tli • v\iiv such 
fools ffe myself make travelling so cruel.— I forgot^.^J#??^thousaiul crimes 
of this coach, which I shall brielly pack into one enormous one—it was 
a slow coach/ 1 will not, 1 cannot, lorgive tlicir vvoiking tlie "iioor 
horses beyond tiicir strength bc&ides, 

I shall speak of all the towns, and jilnces, and appearances on this 
road coming back. En passant^ the long flat after the jVlcndip Hills lo 
Bridgewater is very tedious—one is glad to get by, and liavc a little up 
and down, through Taunton, Tiverton, &c,, to Exeter. Alwavs ohscive, 
the more hilly the country, the more buhl and inclined to run risks vour 
coachmen ; so on ihiii road we were us near over, coming down hill, as 
possible several limes, particularly between Exeter and PI)mouth; but 
as we did not go over, all was “ right.” 

The most beaulifiil pait of this country lies between about 7‘aunton 
and about Exeter. Nothing can he more lovely ih.m down the Exe, 
&c.; but before that tlie country is t(v> flat and moiu)toiious, and alter, 
it gets too bleak and barren bn lo Piynumtli, across Dartmoor, &c. 1 

was vexed and astonished to find Jvybridge siicli a miserable jilace. 

Long hefore yon t/ct to Ph mouth von come in on its water's ramifi¬ 
cations. At Saitrani'-thcy poml out lo you the seat of Jjord Moriey and 
the bridge lie has built acrosk this arm of the sea to Ids estate; over 
which, too, the lower road by Totness, Dartmouth, &r., runs. And 
now ail tiie long and loyal three towns in one is visible, stretching away 
to the west to tiie very dock-gates ; the sea and shipping to tiie left. 
On the whole— spitv* of the lieathy barren a''pcct of the country about 
(the whole being indeed one soft rock)—the view is grand ami rich in 
its peculiar features. A goodly stjiiadron of line-of-battle ships lay at 
the moment wiildnlhe Hreakvvater—that inconccdvahle bulwaik against 
the mighty ocean !—cerlainlv inconceivable lo all who have not stood 
on it, and ihought a hule on tiie masses of stone slowly deposited in 
such a de}>th to create such a mound, and by such little atoms as we 
are. To be sure, after all, it looks next to nothing—nothing at all at 
high water, but take a boat and go to it j and yet twelve years ago the 
sea broke up and rolled about these gigantic masses of granite like so 
many cockle-shells, making a monstrous gap near the middle of it, 
whick 1 am sorry to say exists to this day : it is being filled up ; but the 
work gets on so very slowly^ that it was indeed jt dt within my compre- 
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hen«ion how twelve years have been allowed to elapse and bUU the job 
going on with a most imperceptible progress, ,Thc lew hands at work 
—some fifty or sixty—arc mostly at the west end laying the first stones 
\)f a Jight-house. 

^ j An immense sum has necessarily been expended on this great work; 
whether more or less than might have done it, I cannot ceitainly say : 
but it is most certain that if a proper grant to finish it and repair tliis 

. damage is witlihekl^ under pretext ol etouoniy, it is penny-wise and 
pound-fooiisli, since a bupennteiuling esLablihijinenl ib^blili kept up, 1 
should say much beyond the real /a6o7/r/«^ efiiciency at Kork* iJesidcs 
all the. risk so unnecessarily run of anotlier such a tearing gale, indeed 
any ordinary bad weather must displace and hurt, if not etitirclv undo, 
the little doing to fill up this very ugly chasm. 

1 know that every time I stepped the intervening space, admiring the 
excellence and solidity of the shelving granite facings—the utility and 
stupendous naflure of the whole—when I slojjped at the brink oi tliis 
chaos of destruction-w-this ulcer in so fine and healthy a body—I could 
j’eehng excessively angry—but with whom it would puzzle me 
to say ; and yet J think 1 could to one person (ex officio) who 

could by projter energy not only fill it uj) in twelve months, but get rid 
of all the hanging-ou. et ea^teras—wiu), oi' tiieir own good will, would 

• not only suck ties milch-cow till “ tluni- dying day,'’ Sir, but would 
piously make it over to their children and cinldren's children. Sucli is 

- the nature of milk to sucking babes of grace 1 

I thought the Theatre*Hotel looked dull and gloomv (compared to 
what it was in the War),—so it is. 1 went on to Elliot's Uoyai Hotel, 
and was ushered into tiie right hand little cofl’ee-roum (the left hand 
one is for nobodics') in the midst (T Middies: and under the august 
hangings (there w'ere no curtain^) ol Iheir various sca-going togs or 
unitornis, hung on pegs, aUernately, and in jiiles, with swords, cocked 
hats—or pea-jackets or “ mu////” Wg— as the ease might be : this being 
the Hiring room, where sudden traiisfonmuious take place as surjinsing 
as from liie clirysalis (I won’t say grab) to tlie butterfly. In a word, 
here the younger try put on or oil* tlieir swords, cocked hats, and uni¬ 
form coats, as they came on shore oil' duly, fjr^ere uiiwillmgiy com¬ 
pelled to go ofl‘to thcMi* ships. Tiiia is airoicUstory-—old as the lulls— 
with some new fealuies—tlie gatherings of IweiUv ) ears’ peace. I sat 
nie down at one of the tables, and as I listened to their various sea, 
dock-yard, and shore-cruizing small talk, 1 felt myself suddenly trans 
ported back to the days of my owmjuvenile follies. 

This w'as no place for moralizing, even in silence; nor was I contentr 
long to “ chew the cud of sweet and bitter fancy/* but ordering a beef¬ 
steak and a pint of sherry, chimed in with the rest. Oh, what a world 
of “ monstcring of nothings;*' and yet 'lis the only reiislf of life I 
“This sliip by the head—that dull—such a First-Lieutenant tlie devil— 
such a fellow made—such a skipper cluinged—the Admiral ofi—dines 
with Fort-Admiral—where are tiiey ?—rbolh talking together (says a 
new comer), leaning on one ^tlie guns of the saluting battery—go to 

* sea to-morrow—for Dublin, ho f-rwhat sort of looking girls are tlie 
Irish girls you’ll not get ashore—hookey—call a jarvey—^who’s for 
the hop at Plymouth ?—don't all speak at once/*—away they go on 
the flood •tide of enjoj^ent. 
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And BO here is Fore-street!—that very Fore-street I have so often 
measured up and down when it seemed to have twenty times the bustle 
and blue-coats it has now. 

_ w 

Then, again, the same quiet lodging-houses—George-street down to 
Mount Wise—full of H.P.’s, pursers, and the more dignified dock-yai^J 
men ! This is the grand track from the landing—the wake of impatient 
or wrathful skippers—or where they could look from their small bow- 
windows right up and ^down, raking the smallfcraft fore and aft! 
Mid Js mem, —Always to cut round about, for if caught napping he might 
be made to 

Wheel about, turn about, 

And-jump Jim Crow !’’ 

Pleasant Mount Wise! Thou art full of dear salt-water reminiscences, 
with just a taste of the awful, from that severe stone liouse and green 
blinds (not from its chaste proportions) where a certain big-wig occa¬ 
sionally pertinaciously fills the door-way, or ket'ps up “^laif-laughs and 
purser’s grins” with his flag lufl’. Then the flag-etaff monticule, where 
nurses and grumbling old hard-a-weathers do sun themselves, and 
(literally sit) in judgment on the Admiral and the fleet, and the doings 
in panorama under their critical eyes. 

While I, too, was reedining on this grassy mount, three of the thou¬ 
sands of fine Uevonslnre lasses quizzed his Lordship’s iron-bound 
ecra})Pr most unmercifully, and his wliole rig-out underwent a sly maul¬ 
ing that tickled me not a little. He liad advanced, chatting witli a man 
in plain clothes, to the top of the steps going down (on the point of 
going oft* to the Guardo). Profane, silly things 1 is this all the respect 
you pay to so mucii power—6o much dignity ! Is tins all, thought 1 ; 
“ to such vile uses do we cornel'’ Here is the very pinnacle oi well- 
directed ambition attained—heightened and adorned liy a title (ave, and 
I believe much liked personally in good earnest, into tiie bargain). Is 
it to command the fleet, the Guardo Adelaida (tliough good for nothing), 
the dock-yard, the glorious range of the victualling-oflices yonder, fleets 
in ordinary and extraordinary, as now riding at anchor under Sir Charles 
Paget—is it to wield the destinies of his own particular quarter-dock, his 
vaclit, his bargemen; his captain, lieutenant, secretary, mid, with all the 
pomp and circumstance of office, house, carnages, servants, and all 
within the atmosphere of Mount Wise—is it, 1 say, only for this, that 
three young silly things, with only, it is more than probable, what they 
stood up in of goods and chattels belonging to them in this world, should 
fancy they have the best of it! 

Said 1 to myself, I will from this day take afresh note of life—genteel 
comedy is, after all, but a farce, it seems. J am sure, had his Lordship 
known it, he would have good-naturedly laughed too—for there was 
nothing Spiteful in their fun. In a few minutes more he was in his own 
barge, on his own element: and now, no more laughing. 

These same stairs,and the landing,are much improved—much changed; 
and so, indeed, 1 found everything—walks, walls, esplanades, &c., as I 
coasted round the skirts of these rocky^inlets. 1 think the bathing to 
the left might be better arranged to the advantage of the town—for 
Plymouth has most certainly much, very much to recommend it as a 
residence. But 1 conclude the two or three bathing-machines are equal 
to the demand. All things resolve themselves ^Very naturally into a 
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matter of trade. The Plymouth proper part it is that I find ao mucli 
increased and beautified—towards the Hoe from ^he theatre, Athenseum- 
iquare, &c., and there, indeed, most of the high fashion of the place 
reside ; together with Durnford-street (in what was Stonehouse). 

/The Hoe and Mount Wise are the chief promenades for the resident 
beaux and belles—not reckoning the blues and reds, unless in H.P. mufti. 
Lota of omnibuses, at our town fares of sixpence, together with a con- 

* slant current of ped^lrians, keep alive the long street that connects the 
longcliain of these three towns in one, across the bridg^—where a con¬ 
stant toll of a halfpeiviy is j^aid to Sir Jolin St. Aubyn and Lord 
Mount-Edgecumbe, whose joint property I believe it is. 

How salutary—nay, how just, a little taste of despotism would be 
occasionally fur the general good ; if one could admit the principle, just 
for a convenient tljing, and no more—no further! Here is an instance! 
But I cannot understand on what principle it is that private property of 
tliis hurt is not* made to give way after being paid for over and over, 
perha])s an hundred ftild already,, by the unha/)py public ! The con- 
of private parties will stretch to the crack of doom ! Govern¬ 
ment should put a stop to this evil; just as it would, and lia^, in thou¬ 
sands ot instances, for the public improvements—streets, roads, bridges, 
&c. Men’s private property in the way is valued (highly valued always) 

• —paid for—and tliere’s an end. 

So ought il to be with this abominable bridge! I say it with the 
■ highest rehjxict, of course, to the parties concerned. Having paid, and 
crossed the bridge with disgust—on my way back I bethought me of 
contenijilating something rather more national and congenial, the Dock¬ 
yard. Having made my bow to the sup^iutemling serjeant of police, 
and received my card of entrance, J pushed down hill to the docks and 
store-house, &c. Tliere is not so much strikingly new in the yard for 
these last twenty-two years back, but tliere is inucli that is new under 
cover, and found out by looking uRer. To describe what is to be seen 
would require the powers and paper of a three-volumed novel! I am 
not to be provoked to it, however marvellous. 

For my OW'U self, I turned from what 1 have so often been sick and 
tired of, and striking into a new and excellent idea of Captain Com¬ 
missioner Rosb*h, 1 respectfully mused down his picture gallery! 
Proud trophies of naval valour, and all tlie dearest recollections of true 
blues !—thougli I must say, for the most part, most villanously carved ! 
Nor are the descn[)Uons written on some of the most glorious of these old 
figure-heads made out in the most Jlicid language—but the original idea 
of collecting tliese remains (in most instances the only remains) of those 
noble shij)s of whom these very prows led to victory and Old England’s 
glory—besides enshrining their ab!e commanders* names, and giving 
them to the rcsjiect and veneration of after times—was most happy, as 
keeping alive a feeling among ourselves, that, do as we will, struggle 
as vve will, dies away but too fast—besides the attraction as a curiosity! 
most of tijese old heads were gathered tc^etiier from various nooks and 
, corners, and lofts, sheds, and storehouses, cobwebed over, hidden, lost, 
and forgotten. They now form a* jiroud avenue, through which each 
father may conduct his boys and girls, and make their visit to the dock¬ 
yard something better ihan a tedious mystery to their young minds. 

While I dwell on tho^se venerable figure-heads, let me add one word 
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on their appearance. As works of art they are, in good sooth, most 
contemptible-—but this does not lessen one's love for them—for it is in 
the association of ideas they are so valuable—as connected with mighty 
men, mighty hosts, and mighty things !—besides, much must be allowed 
for our clumsiness thirty, forty, fifty, and sixty years back. There wi^** 
not much more excuse, to be sure, then—since the human fonn divine 
was as well known and imitated then by modern sculptures as at this day 
—-not to say a ^vord of iltose beauteous modeds havded down to us from 
classic antiquity. Besides, then, as well as now, a very little savoir^ 
and taste, and integrity, would have taken care to in-^ist on better 
carvers, in liumble imitation, at least, of the decent proportions and 
scientific carvings turned out of French dockyards ! 

But let us turn as quickly as possible Iroin what has been, both in 
carving and building, in our yards—and glance at what is! ay, and is, 
proh pvdor, to this day ! I walked on to admire the Sappho and Flora 
at the south end of the yard, both in rapid progress—bidding fair to be 
—what ought to he expected—(seeing the Amcri<?ans on one si<le of us 
and the French on the other!)—but ye gods ! what figure-heads L 
dess of the Sj)ving, of vernal and of floral beauty ! Oh ! O—do cover it 
up—or take it ofl’—a plain billet or fiddle-head would have saveil all 
this indescribable something that sets my teeth on edge! and thou, 
iniha])py Sappho ! can' t thou wonder at Pinion's running away from tliee, 
hideous as tliou artl Were I Sir W. Synionds, I sliould inucii fear 
the fatern-chasc would be a very long chase ^ and such a head—not 
augur well for the heels of the craft! 

But this is too grave for ridicule : it is nor more nor less than disgrace¬ 
ful to us! I will say nothing" of the FVencli who would (and do) indeed 
grin again—but 1 am sure there is not a Vankee bmlder between the 
Chesapeak and Penobscot (“down east, O yes!’') but would be abso¬ 
lutely afraid to put such heads on any fivc-lmndred-ton merchantman; 
the skippers, the owners, would not^itand it. 

I turned from these “ most lamc-and impotent conclusions" to tlic little 
rookv mount and temple under the south wall—and having sympathized 
en passant vvith the kind nature of the memento to poor little “ Vixen," 
(a small marble slab'^ietin, .for what Admiral or what Admiral’s lady’s 
faithful dog?) I mount&d and look a look round Hamoaze with the 
friendly glass on the? table in the Temple. Nothing in nature had 
altered a blade of grass—the same stately mansion of Mount-Edge- 
cuinbe embosomed in its woods—tlie hills more bare lowering over 
Millbrook round to Tor Point, and so up, up, up, the Tamar, sprinkled 
witli ash-coloured, covered-in, line-of-battle ships, &c. Tiiis feature was 
l^ew—though now, indeed, of longdate. Having dropped in a shilling to 
the charitable box—(I am sorry now I did not make it half-a-crown). 

I descended, and edging round the spar basins, took a look at old 
Mutton Cove—the same sort of inmates as of old—an odd medley of 
thoughtless, happy misery ! I had a great deal to do at another time, 
as I approached this famous lan*ding-place, to persuade the boatmen that 
I really had no particular wish to be taken off to the presiding three- 
(Jecker—poor fellows—however another day I indulged thepi, and gave 
them a better idea of my taste—albeit a land-lubber ! 

They were repairing one or two of the pier-hef ds of the dock, driving 
piles by ateam, &c., farther on, getting the once noble San Josef— 
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(O, what a fall from aflag'-slnp)—ready for a seaman’s dep6t, or receiv- 
ing*s}iip. It always gives me a pang when I see ships I can recollect 
so proud under .their canvass, and bearing their thunders on the waters 
—thus degraded—necessarily put to some dirty ignoble use—that of 
prisons for convicts, worst of all—the very planks, one thinks, revolt at 
if! And yet who so looks round at our yards but must thus have his 
eyes, and his old feelings and prejudices ofiended. There is no help for 
it, Unless one would^forswear the sea-board in»loto. ^ 

1 forgot to say that the artificial rocky mount and its crowning temple 
1 iiave just left is called the “ King’s House,” (a very dock-yardish 
name^) It was erected (in 1822) in commemoration of the visit of 
(xeorge III. to the yard years previous—when, I know not; nor does 
the inscription which runs round the pavillion pay. 

Going along I took a look at some of the other ships building and 
repairinir. The old Fisguaid is not yet done for, thank the gods! 

The Nile, (pTite new, struck me as a fine shij), Her model altogether 
as if after some of fflie more beautiful Fioncli ones ; but as I stepped 
fAV'iiard admiring the small by degrees and beautilully It'ss to tlie cut¬ 
water, and looked up—there again was I to be disgusted by an attempt 
at the bust of our great hero, not only disgraceiul to us as a naval 
nation, but most contemptible and unworthy of the stem of such a ship. 
I was so annoyed tliat 1 determined to look at no more ot these wrelclied- 
in-lorm Idocks—figure heads indeed ! lint has Sir Charles Ross (I 
think now) nothing to .do wiili this / Ihe Admiral, Lend Amelius 
Beauclerc, nothing / The builders nothing ?~lhat such eye-sores and 
scare-crows are to disfigure all our cratt in this way 1 without the 
most ])ointed remonstrance to the Admiralty—but 1 beg pardon—his 
lordshi}) and their Icnxlsliiph must have seen these tilings in their careful 
annual visits—and of course approved ! Snice this bungler and hacker 
uf wood is allowed to go on spoiling wood and perpetuating ugliness 
and nondescripts even to the Floia*and Sappho ! 

In all our yards, on all our ships, k is the same thing, with very rare 
exceptions—and those, ten to one, of foreign carving, taken from our 
loes. So, loo, let any man look at the greaU'r part of our men-of-war 
in our various docks, and say if, with.a bca>rfan*s eje, they ever 
beheld uglier devils—as to build ! Some arc? good—some have done 
good service—what of that ?—who thank for the good service t It is 
the model, the beam, the sheer, the rake of the forecastle or bows after 
leaving the water line, the run fore and aft. Diagonal plunking, solid 
Tibs (no interstices), double jilankefl, bent timbers as knees, and all the 
interior and et ccoicra of building, is another aQair—but the first thing, 
bolli for King’s aiUl our merchants’ service, is model. Deep and narrow 
will not do—and yet what an outcry has there not been against getting 
out of it into the broad and flat—to say nothing of all tlie monstrous 
contrivancea in and out of our sterns—their galleries, tlie fashion of the 
Turks, and the shapes of our cutwaters after leaving *he butt-ends of so 
many blunt bows. 

We at last have got one builder: the Americans and the French liave 
hundreds—hundreds for their privAte yards and merchant-men. Even 
in our improved build we hardly bring the upper-w'orks enough out from 
the ch.annel8 up rounij^the bows—as adopted so sensibly by the Ameri- 
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cans ; finding that it prevents the vessel plunging too deep in head seas, 
and keeps her up to cut through; giving more room on the forecajslle, 
^here it is always wanied. 

On these questions there should not be two opinions ; nor no more 
doubt than there is about buoyancy, plunging, rolling, straining, &c. 
Captain Marryat has vvritten some excellent jfapers on our new 
and old build ; or rather pointing out those wretched defects we have 
clung to so pig-headedly; contrasted with the beauty and efficiency 
of the French Inodels—our own best and most beautiful ships being 
built after tiiem. The American improvement on them is not in 
beauty, (on the contrary), nor in strength. But they give their upper- 
decks more room, by being more wall-sided, rather more beam, and 
drawing less water : the last an immense improvement 1 Being dow/i 
to hold a better wind, is sheer nonsense ! The less water any vessel 
draws tlie better—every way the better for swiftness, and as a sea-boat 
—less labouring of every sort. Her sides to the keeK should be the 
mould of an apple—not a tea-chest or tub. I knaw I liave no business 
to say all this, wlien we have so many clever iellows who have some uv 
iluence opposite Whitehall, and who are well aware of its truth ; but it 
would seem as yet, (as well as of uur figure-heads !) it is “Truth at the 
bottom of the welland the lights ot such men as Marryat, &c., ‘‘ a 
candle hid under a bubhcl/’ 

Well, it’s no business of mine; so I’ll walk on through the Yard to 
North Corner; nor will 1 look at any more of our wooden walls. 

Just outside the Dock Yaid, at North Corner, is a busy g.iy scene, 
particularly on market-days; with hundreds of lioats, full of market 
people down the Tamar, ami across from Tor Point. Several small 
steamers, too, run up and down, freighted in the bamo w ay ; but they do not 
run up and down regularly, being guided by the market more than any 
other demand, or 1 sliould have been glad to have gone a trip upwards, 
to enjoy the scenery, and shake off ailittle of my Do^k Yard vexation. 

At Plymouth, (for I cannot yet call it Devonport), as at Leamington, 
I looked about in the environs for some neat box—but found, both at 
Stoke and to the east of the town, every villa at all enticing already 
occupied. Plenty ofsjudgings in the place, but few or no cottages. 
Indeed there are \cery few or the description ornee in the neighbour¬ 
hood : the hills and lands about being rather bare of trees, parks, or 
pleasure-grounds of any kind. Dartmoor may be said to extend to the 
very town from the eastward, forming the whole intermediate country to 
within five or six miles of Exeter, v/here you look down on the rich 
smiling valley of the Exe, Stoke is full of genteel rows of houses and 
detached residences ; and the view from tijeir gardens, over the adja¬ 
cent shores, town, and shipping, is superb. I have said the whole of 
this country is one porous rock; and, as an old seaman, Tom Smith, well 
observed —requires all the rain that falls to keep it cool and comfortable ! 
Thus, but for the rather more frequent ruins that fall here, the vegetation 
would be, in most summers, burnt up. Those who grumble so much, 
and so ridiculously, about EnglaiuPs rain—reflect on this! Indeed that 
veiry humidity so much lamented, is the greatebt blessing. What tinkers 
of nature we should turn out, could we be fairly set to work ! Take it 
all together, Plymouth is a very desirable town for a quiet poor man 
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with a large family. The markets are cheap, though not so good as at 
Exeter. But then there is the advantage ot the stir of the‘Navy, and 
all that increased vivacity (not to say aitiusenient) of a garrison. The 
Marine band, which T)lays in the barrack-yard every afternoon between 
four and six o’clock, is very good ; the )mblic is admitted, and it forms 
a'very cheerful promenade- I thought \X\e cornet d accompani¬ 

ment to the “ Light of other days," as good as that of the Coldstream. 

• The band altogetlierds very near, if not quite,•equal to tliat only toler^ 
able one of all our Guards ! 

I'lie Lieutenant*Colonels sliould go themselves or send their leaders 
for a few weeks into Germany, by way of understanding what they 
want! And yet the Colonels, Captains, and Subs, do go—do go to 
our own best concerts—arc constantly in Paris—and yet inalters (musi¬ 
cal) do not mend. A matter of taste, like fjgure-licatls, perhaps ! But 
Ui resume the advantages of this port as a residence;—It lias a very 
good theatre, kept open part of the year ; but I fear, like all the rest, 
but poorly encouraged, and, consequently badly managed ! The remedy 
^vowever in the resident gentry—quite numerous enougli to do as 
llicy please. 1 believe there is a club ; but clubs are dull affairs, if one 
may judge of our metropuli^pn ones; anti so contrived as to be of the 
least possible advantage to iheir members—perhaps they do these things 
•bi tter in the country. 

I am told, besides, that there is- a very superior kind of society to be 
■got here with a little patience and a good beginning; that, indepen¬ 
dent of Army and Navy retired officers, there are a great many genteel 
families, occirj)yjng the best streets, Squares, and crescents: a thing 
that cannot be so fairly said of every large town we have, Kich, to be 
sure—genteel, to be sure—but it is the sort of gentility ! We have so 
many soils—lierc there is a choice ; and the three towns large enough 
to.give no oflcnce in the choice. And as to pomp of houses and equi- 
])ago, there is a happy kind of equality—three or four carriages and a 
dozen cabs or gigs is all the dash attempted. Nor does any mansion 
or scat ])roLully look down on the rest, exccjit tlie very distant one of 
Lord Morlcy, liid behind its hill and woods, and cut off by the sea, like 
the nearer seat of Lord Mount-Edgecumi)e^ whicir holds no converse 
with the multitude. This last was a favourite show place, as far as the 
grounds went, wliich are delig-htful ; but of late I itm told, owing to the 
folly of some of the visitors. Lord Vallelort, who chiefly resides here, 
has restricted the visiting system—it being now indispensable to get 
tickets, &c. On the other hand, they say he has absolutely forbidden 
]jis porter or his people fleecing the curious in the shape of fees! 
Would that all our noblemen would strictly enforce this wholesome 
jjrohibition ! 

I cannot quit Devonport without recommending Elliot’s Hotel, an 
immense house with a most noble circular staircase, occupying the 
central part of the entrance arch-way; where tlie various mails, running 
to all parts of England, and not a few priyatc carriages, are constantly 
^-•oniing and going. Tliis geometrical staircase, however, is as mysteri¬ 
ous as the Cretan labyrinth, though‘admirably lit by its cupola lantern 
—for, some how or other, winding and turning about in the ascent, 

* T ncver.could hit on ihlt exact corridor which led to my room ! There 
is another good quality in this hotel—its moderation; for, although in 
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a cheap country, it by no means follows that hotels at all lower the tone 
of their biVls on that account—witness the New London Inn at Exeter! 
—and many others too tedious^and too expensive to mention. 

At Elliot's one is as comfortable and as well attended as can be ex¬ 
pected in a house devoted to the Navy—a race not particularly methodi¬ 
cal, or regular, or difficult to please—when on shore. Hence, Iflie 
Naval Coffee-room, to the right, is somewhat dingy—somewhat in 
ihe Moses or old closk line—if the eye glances to ranous pegs. Never 
a paper to be had, and other items in the rough and hnrum-scarum — 
besides long fits of absence, and loud ringiygs for Master James, a 
good-natured, good-looking chap, second in command—tlie head waiter 
not making his appearance among the geminen until the last ring— 
“ for the gemman'b bill.'^ 


[To be coxitinuc'dr] 


TRAITS OF THE TRANSPORT SERVICE, IN AVAR AND PEACE'*'. 

In the paper which appeared in the January Number of this Journal 
on the Bul)ject of the Transport Service my observations were in general 
based upon, and the illustrations drawn from, a state of peace, if these 
were deserving of notice, it will not he a difbcult task to give tliem iar- 
iher development by applying them to times of vtarfarc. If the 
disadvantages of delay, danger, inconvenience, and cxjiense are made 
evident in a state of peace, in how great a ratio all thohc must increase 
during a period of active hostility ? I shall pass by for the moment 
the sui>ject of expense, and only dwell, iu the first instance, on the in¬ 
convenience and delay in bringing our military means into active 
operation. 

There is an ancient apothegm, *‘bis dat, qui citodal," applicable as 
Avell to “ kicks as halfpence and all history has proved the advantage of 
taking your enemy befoie he is aware, “or catch him napping.’* Within 
our own knowled^, was. it not the key to the great successes of 
Napoleon, tlie coAnbinalion of his means before the declaration of liosti- 
lities, in such a way as to make the first blow nearly decisive of the 
whole campaign ? In this view there is a singular contrast between us 
and our neighbours. In their social, and even commercial lives, time is 
not much taken into the account, A tradesman will leave to tlie care 
of his wife concerns which one on our side the water would think of the 
utmost consequence, to go and look at the ascent of a balloon, or the 
elevation of an obelisk ; and they seem in general to take no furtlicr 
notice of time than of some churlish old carl that they do not wish to 
recollect has any existence ; but iu war they know its utmost value, 
and carry its calculations into every element of their hostile movements. 

In England, which has been compared to a beehive in the way of in¬ 
dustry, where every man in trade, business, or profession is, or appears, in.a 
constant fever of locomotion; where every possible invention oi the luunan 

mind is-called into play, to multiply our internal and external coinmuni- 
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cations, and increase the rapidity of travelling; where there is a con^ 
stant scene of bustling activity, and where a coarse but powerful writer 
has said, that if a man walk slowly through the streets devoted to 
business, he is suspected of being little short of a rogue or vagabond. 
When this ant-hill of busy creatures is disturbed by the hostility of any 
onts neighbours, it would be natural to suppose that their activity would 
be doubled, but I am sorry to confess that this is far from the case; 

’ whether the fault of •the governors or the governed I will not wait to 
inquire, but endeavour to show—and with particular reference to the 
piesent subject—how wc set about “to strike the first blow'.” 

By a measure of some injustice the ships-of-war get manned, and 
proceed to sea, which they sweep clear of chance men-of-war of the 
enemy on their voyages homeward, and of unsuspecting traders navi¬ 
gating in the confidence of peace. Wlien I speak of the impress as an 
act of injustice,is not witli the wish to deny its possible necessity, 
and that all men ou^ht to serve in defence of their country; but what 
1 disliljc is, the want of discrimination, no distinction being drawn 
bciween the young and old, the married and single, the coasting-sador 
and plcasure-yaeht-inan, or the weather-beaten mariner returning from 
distant lands. There is also the objection, that no limit is assigned to 
this iwlcns I'ohufi servitude. It seldom happens that many of the 
enemy’s ships-of-war are at sea at tlie commencement of hostilities, and 
this blow (which 1 call a Icfi-handod one) falls on the unfortunate mer¬ 
chants. It is capital fun for those engaged in it, and has helped to fill 
many an honest fellow's pocket. 

The captures made under these circumaUnces fill up certain gazettes, 
and John Bull thinks it looks like doing business; but when any enter¬ 
prise that requires the assistance of troops is in the wind it becomes 
quite a different affair, and has been generally managed thus. I shall 
pass over the ceremony of calling; out the militia, and collecting the 
regular troops from all nooks and corners. Concurrent with these 
scientific manoeuvres a proposal emanates fromtlie Treasury to the city 
magnates to take up a certain quantity of tonnage for the transport ser¬ 
vice. This draws the quill fioin every man's ear Jheyond Temple-Bar, 
and that part of the affair is managed rapidly enough^ Ships are forth¬ 
coming directly ; whether they arc sea-worthy, tolQrable sailers, or well- 
found in stores or rigging is a matter of no consideration, or whether 
the men who command them know the Dog-star from Jupiter, is not of 
the least consequence ; away they a<*e bundled to Deptford, to be fitted 
with standing berths, take on board water and provisions, and then are 
ordered round to rortsmouth or the Downs. This preliminary process 
can scarce with every exertion be got through under a fortnight or three 
weeks, a portion of lime somewhat valuahle in war. AVhen collected, 
and the troops about to embark, it is called “ a secret expedition”—words 
that have passed into a joke. We have no phrase in Knglish the exact 
antithesis to expedition, and the French.word is scarcely 

forcible enough, otherwise we might, in ]>lace of secret expedition, say 
^etardement publiqvc^ as every child in the jiarisli from which it starts 
knows Us future destination. 

4 There is no want of proofs how unmanageable and troublesome the 
convoyof such fleets become, particularly in bad weather. The strong¬ 
est of these is perhaps in the first war of the French Revolution, in 
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1794, when Admiral Christian fought against the elements for weeks in 
succession in trying to force a passage to the West Indies, The greatest 
part of the transports employed on this luckless expedition were dispersed 
in the gales, many of them were wrecked, more returned to port, and very ’ 
few of them ever reached ihcir destination. 1 may instance that one- 
half of the 42nd Regiment made good the passage, and the other 
remained at home. In all these fleets there arc at least four or five heavy 
tubs, that continually delay all the rest, and can cnly be got along by 
the men-of-war dragging them through the water. 

I shall refer again to tl\e expedition to the Cape of Good Hope, not 
with the intention of repeating what I said in a former jiaper, but merely 
for illustration of the subject in hand. On getting under weigh at Cove, 
two of the largest transports fell on board each other, causing the loss 
of the bowsprit of one, and the inizen-mast of the other—the fleet was 
detained the next day outside Cove liarbour, whicli gav^ time for these 
two ships to be repaired, otherwise they must have been left beliind. 

On crossing the Bay of Biscay, we had a gale from the south-we.'.t, 
and none of our jolly shippers liaving made preparation for the possibi¬ 
lity of such an event at the beginning of September, numberless were the 
accidents by running foul, carrying away spars, &c., tliat gave the 
carpenters of the ships-of-war full employment for many days after- 
wavds. In the ship i was in wc carried away the maintop-mast, wilii 
all Its millinevy, and the wreck being cleared, it was found tlie mainmast 
was sprung ; then, and not till then, did our* crew begin to set up tlie 
rigging, which had been flapping like a lady’s loose bed-gow'ii at every 
roll of the ship. When the,mainmast was afterw’ards taken out at St. 
Salvador, to be replaced by a new one, it was a wonder how it liad stood 
and borne the jury-rigging overlieatl. On passing Madeira, the lieat of 
the sun melted all the jiilch in the seams, which no one ever thouglit of 
fresh calking, so that vviicn vve got tlie first tropical shower near llio line 
the water poUred in through all the upper works like a sieve, leaving tiie 
soldiers exposed to the discomfort ol this sliower-batli. The heat, com¬ 
bined witli this moisture, occasioned foiinentation in every thing whicli 
contained its elements, and maggots were generated in the bedding. 
Had the wet lasted for more than a day, it would seriously have injured 
the men's health. " 

On leaving Madeira I used, for the sake of exercise, to go often aloft, 
and the amusement there was to count tlie ships, and see if vve were “ all 
light.*' I recollect the numbers we^e sixty-three, to carry an armament 
for the attack of a garrison not exceeding 4000 men. These were not 
all occupied by troops. There were tlie six sliips-of-war, two hospital 
ships, two for horses, and a convict ship. As I used to look at them 
from this position, spread over the sea around me, they put me in mind 
of a flock of geese in the spring. There was the tall gander in front, in 
the shape of a broad pendant; under three topsails there was a special 
gander on each side, and one or two behind. The hospital and horse 
ships might be compared to tlie sober geese in gray; and in the middle 
were the gosling transports, trying to keep up with the pace of theie*. 
parents. 

Notliingis so provoking in this course of life as to have a fine rattling, , 
fair breeze, and to jog on under short sail, to wait^for some clumsy band- 
box, nearly out of sight a-stern. Under the most favourable circum- 
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stances the body of the fleet did not cover five miles an hour for twelve 
hours successively. I should give as a sort of rule to guess liow long an 
expedition of this sort maybe in motion to form a calculation how long 
it would take amodAate-sailing 64-gun ship to go the required distance 
under three single-reefed topsails. 

L’Espoir brig-sloop, that was one of the convoy (and brought home 
the despatches in six weeks), when not employed in skirmishing with 
strange sails, and sa'iling with the fleet, never'‘even hoisted her two top¬ 
sails, which lay on the caps. Sometimes wlien our hookers were carry¬ 
ing every possible rag,'this saucy brig would hand all her sails below, 
and hoist a single royal studding sail, and with that keep her station. 
On this voyage the weather was favourable almost throughout, and we 
lost but one transport with artillery stores. 

On returning from South America, there were 300 poor woundeil and 
sick men j)ut oi^ board the Alexander transport, that ought never to have 
been allowed to sail, being well known to be in a leaky state. It came 
on to blow a gale on the passage borne, and although she was f»bserved 
to have a signal of distress flying, slie was left to her fate, and not being 
able to carry sail, foundered, as I have already described. The iniechief 
of having a bad description of vessels was aUvays increased by the 
demand, when every sort of thing that could float was taken u]>, I 
^conceivfr the failure of the exj)cdition to the Scheldt to be entirely owing 
to lids cause. Tlie seizure of Cndsand would have insured its success ; 
and the division that was'to attack tins place was embarked in a batch 
of small collier brigs from Sunderland and Newcastle, on account of 
tlieir small draught of water. No person ever thought about the boats 
of tlicse hookers, which, at the moment when ie«juired, were entirely 
incajiablo of j)erformiiig the task of landing the mon, A couple of dead 
pigs would liave quite filled one o/ them. 

•When Buonapaite broke from ^lis moorings at Elba, tlicre was a 
general assembly in what Mr. Shandy calls the jn’ize-fighting stage of 
Flanders, and every sort of thing was taken up. 1 had the pleasure of 
being stowed with my com])any in one of these, a schooner from Fovvey, 
not much better than a manure barge. J could have hardly supposed 
such ignorance and timidity as were displayed by our skipper on tliis 
summer voyage from Cork until we made tiic LantVs-end. Nothing 
could be greater lliun his alarm. She was strictly a coaster ; and I 
do not think lie had ever been out of sight of land before. The man was 
owner as well as navigator, and he looked to liis craft with the devoted 
affection of. a lover. This might have been increased by the charm of 
her flowing tresses—(there was grass a yard long over all llie hull 
below water.) We were in tow most of the passage up the Channel, 
but even this did not console our skipper for being out of sight of land ; 
and it was not until we again “hugged il** at Beachy Head that he 
recovered his equanimity. On anchoring off Ostend the tide had begun 
to fall, and our hooker being of light draygiit, was ordered to take one 
hundred men out of another transjjort, and we Ijad two or three bumps 
•alongside. In crossing the bar she struck twice or thrice ; on both 
occasions the distraction of the man was quite ridiculous. lie walked 
up and down the deck, wringing his hands, and calling out, “Oli, my 
poor brig—my poor br?g !** while tlie only consolation he received was 
a general laugh from all his passengers. 
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I need hardly revert to the losses of transports bound to Quebec, 
where on an average one ship was lost every winter, often with every one 
on board, and those of ships plying between England and Passages 
when the Army was at the foot of the Pyrenees. ' Among other objec¬ 
tions, in a military sense, 1 may class the population of these traps- 
ports as being ** neither fish nor flesh.” By their contract, the sailors 
of the transports are obliged to assist at the landing or embarkation of 
an army ; and* are saved by that means from tire impress; they are 
amenable to martial law, and the masters of the ships have the power to 
Bend them on hoard a man-of-war for irregularity; but when these men 
are on shore they are under no control, and may do in a great measure 
what they please. An officer who might watch them in flagranfe 
dtlicio might punish them, but there is no jierson responsible for their 
conduct; and as long as they perform tlieirduty well on board ship, the 
master troubles liimself little wiiat they do even afloat; their conduct 
must he very bad before the skipper will make, up his mind to part 
with a good hand. 

In this service, at all events, tliey have not the temptation of other 
merchant mariners, who make wrecks of their ships to do the under¬ 
writers ; the transport owner is too regularly paid, with little to do, to 
leave room for speculations of that nature. The freedom thus allowed 
to the crews is almost always abused; and 1 have been able to trace 
most of the irregularities on foreign expeditions to these irregviars. 1 
was on a court-martial in South America; five out of six of the civilian 
cases brought before it were the sailors of transports for petty larceny, 
assaults on females, and rowa in the streets. It may also ho supposed 
that, by the duties imposed on them, and part of the tenure by whicli they 
are free from impress, they are not overburthened with zeal. Many in¬ 
stances I have known of tlieir skulkii>g, but none so notorious as when 
they look advantage of the darkness of the night to evade their duty at 
Corunna, which I shall detail rnore at large in some papers on the 
Peninsula. 

Having thus endeavoured to point out the objections as to danger, 
delay, and irregularity, in a military sense, that attend this service, 1 
shall proceed to point out a few of the minor inconveniences the re¬ 
moval of which would be to render the change to King^s ships higldy 
beneficial to the Service and grateful to the feelings of the British 
officers, many of whom pass years of their lives on the blue waters, in 
their transits to and from our foreign possessions. Talking of tramports 
it will be but fair to commence with the ladies, although t fear their 
transports connected with the subject are not those of love. Marshal 
Saxe“who, by the way, was made an egregious fool of by his mistress, 
-—on being pressed by his friends to say why he did not marry, replied, 

Une fenvm^ n*e»t pas un meahle pour un soldat*' I once knew a 
Lieut.-Colonel, who, when an officer of his regiment chose to marry, 
sent him to Coventry directly,, and would never speak to him except on 
duty; and in some re^ments a forfeiture to the mess was enforced on 
any man who gave up nis bachelor’s state. In spite, however, of wise 
saws,” prohibitions, and reflections on prudence, men will still continue 
to marry, and often not after the wisest. I wjil back the Navy and ^ 
Army, at odds* against all the other professions together, for love- 
matches, A young fellow returns from some stupid gardson, gets 
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leave to go home, and at a country ball me^ts with m.ayigel, falls 
fathom deep in love, but, recovering from the stunning efl'ects of the 
first blow, he resumes his plucky makes his advances in soldierlike 
fashion, and in due time the garrison capitulates. 

^Perliaps after the festivities of the wedding he has no spare cash for 
lod^^ingg, and he may even be where such a thing is not to be had ; to 
barracks then is the order of the day, and^since the transfer of that 
department to the T)rt1nance, a scientific calculation hife been taken of 
the inhabitive capabilities of subalterns ; it has been found that, single 
or mariicd, a solitary fooni forms his proper callbrce^ and to that he is 
icstrictt'd althougli there should be plenty of spare rooms vacant. The 
angel aforesaid, who previous to her marriage had just, in spinster's 
slang, comv out^ finds that the first thing she has to go into is a barrack- 
room. There arc several people in England who have never seen the 
bca, and manj^more who have never inspected a barrack-room ; but it 
is not difficult to br«ig it to the “mind’s eye,” It is in general a four¬ 
square apartment, with one door, -and one or two windows, as the case 
may be—none of wliich are air-tight, and therefore very conducive to a 
free circulation, so much recommended by doctors. This hollow paral- 
leliipopidon would go nearly to show what the ancient philosophers 
said, that “ nalu*‘o abhorred a vacvmn** ’Were it not for a wooden 
coal-bo.\, that remains faithful to the fireside, and a deal table, with two 
oak cluiirs in the middle of tlie room, that seem placed there purposely 
for two amorous ensigns devoted to the same fair one, to make their 
last will and testament on, previous to settling the matter by mortal 
combat. • 

“ Needs must when," 8cc.; tlierefore Benedick the married man sets 
about to make himself comfortable. -The convenient broker is called 
in to furnish a carpet often trodden on; a chest of drawers comes forth, 
:ind rnayha]) a sofa, while the bed is put on its legs. If tlie Imsband 
has any taste in carpentry he sets to,work to make three hanging book¬ 
shelves, on which are safely deposited the voluminous Rules and Regu¬ 
lations, tlie nineteen and odd manoeuvres, the bugle-calls, a dog-eared 
Army-List, and a reticule and snuff-box; and when all these arrange¬ 
ments are completed, the “ little god of love ds senX to turn the spit, 
spit, spit/' as the song goes. 

Although this is not a splendid picture for a honey-moon, or any 
other moon, still the couple have got their den to themselves—it is for 
the time “ their house, their castle,'* where no one can intrude, and they 
leave it vVith even some degree of regret when an order arrives to em¬ 
bark for the antipodes; the only slight unpleasant feeling is the broker's 
bill for hire, and an afterclap in the shape of barrack-damages, because 
a pet kitten scratched the plaster in play. The poor Mari is struck 
with mortal agony, well knowing the discomforts of a transport; but 
the lady at first docs not seem to think it amiss ; there is a fine airy- 
looking cabin, and all that sort of thing—but where are we to sleep ? 
comes at last. In all this class of ships there is what is called a state¬ 
room, more properly a stale room,<ts the fresh air seems to have little 
chance of finding its way there. This superb affair is destined for the 
senior officers, and th%rest must bundle as best they may. To accoTrt- 
Tnodate the married people a screen is drawn across one or two berths, 
formed of either a piece of tarry sail cloth, or a square of drugget that 
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has done duty as a carpet; and behind this the bride has to dive as the 
onW chance of privacy. 

The very first voyage I ever made in company with the ladies, many 
years since, I recollect passing one of these screens; I do not remember 
whether it was composed of baize or ‘‘ Padua serge, at half-a-crown an 
acre,” but green it certainly was, when 1 heard a voice in dolorods 
.accents, but with ‘‘ a melodious twang'* that left no doubt of its origin, 
exclaim, “ Sellirgcr, honey, I cannot drink this tay—it makes me 
say sick.” 1 heard afterwards that this was a damsel who hatl 
bolted from a boarding-school in Dublin, to “ marry a soldier and carry 
his wallet/* and it appeared clear that the Mari, whose Christian name 
was St. Leger, had been vainly endeavouring to inflict on his belter half 
an infusion of souchong behind the scenes. 

Women, from their sedentary habits, might be supposed well calcu¬ 
lated for the confinement on board ship ; and perhajis tlujy are so under 
favourable circumstances, I have known the wives of several masters 
of ships remain on board a long time, apparently quite contented ; and 
I recollect, when these things were allowed on board a man-of-war, that 

Captain P-'s wife, of the L-g, 74, was sai<l to have n'liuuneil 

on board with her husband, and without iioiim ashore, for seven M*ars ; 
but m these cases the ladies “ ruled the roast,*'—there was no one to 
interfere with another ; the case is quite diJl'erent on hoard a transj)ort ; 
there almost all the actions arc under view of every one; a person can¬ 
not read, write, or do anything, unless under the eyes of tlie whole com¬ 
munity ; this is all very worrying^ produces uneasy feelings and bick¬ 
erings about trifles that would appear ridiculous. I recollect in one 
voyage, the wife of the commanding olficer seized on the filtering stone 
as her peculiar privilege, and wonderful was the discord that sprang 
from so pure an element as water; this unfortunate drip-stone was as 
bad as the apple of Paris; it was lliQ subject of epigrams, bad puns, 
and inuendos, to the end of the cliapter. Trifles of this kind under 
nervous excitement, are apt to swell into consequence, and lead to 
sundry tracasseries; the husbands take up their wives’ view of the case, 
and cliques arc formed that often lead to serious results ; ofiicers arc 
put in arrest, and a duel o/ two have to be fought on landing, 

A great deal of this would be avoided if the select vestry called the 
Transport Board, would only condescend to construct two or llirce 
pigeon-holes in their ships, they need not even be within the cabin ; 
and if they were no larger than the qpndemned cells in Newgate, if they 
received light and air from small scuttles high up in the ship’s side, 
they would be places of retreat and of comparative comfort to the 
wives of those ofllcers who sliare their liusbands* (I may call it) banish¬ 
ment. Some little resource might be furnished to break the tedium of 
these long voyages, the dulness and monotony of which I cannot give 
a better idea of than by quoting at the head of this article an extract 
from an ingenious author who ^has proposed substituting it for fire and 
brimstone as an eternal punishment. 

There is I believe now the practiqe of victualling the officers by the 
skippers, but I have not heard how it answers. In my day aft officer of 
each ship fitood caterer—an office like that of the painter who tried to 
please everybody and pleased nobody, but whi^li some were always 
ready to undertake, merely as giving them some employment. These 
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were functions I always eschewed, as I would as soon liAvc beaten a 
drum at a fair as been manciple to three companies and head-quarters. 

I should have now entered on the expense of the transport service, 
but find that too ^ast a subject for the present occasion. It is well 
known that every thing about the Army flourishes except itself; and 
that W'hile all the sharks that surround it thrive and fatten, the source 
from whence they derive their nourishment insensibly wastes and dimi¬ 
nishes. I shall, i hojic, be able to sliovv- at some fqLure time, when 
access has been bad to docunients for proof, and leisure is afforded for 
making extracts, tbaU one-fourtb of what might liave been saved from 
Government cojitracts, among wliich those for the transport service 
bland in the foremost rank, would have formed, in perpetuity, a retiring 
finul for every deserving officer who had served his country faithfully for 
twenty years and upwards. 

At present I must confine myself to a small scale of comparison, 
and hope tliuf I shall not be accuse{l of repealing myself vvhen J again 
]jiopose to show the difference between the transport of a regiment in 
the present mode, and that by which it rniglit be done on hoard a ship- 
of-war, or, at least, a King’s ship. This will differ in so far from that 
in my last |)aper, as the slate of war and peace are contrasted, and 
tliat 1 liave had further time to correct some of the items. AVliile the 
particular ship, the name of which 1 mentioned, tlie Venerable, has been 
sold out of llie service, which gives me a fresh datum to form iny 
calculation on, the most eniharrasbing point to decide is that of tlie wear 
and tear of a shi]» such as 1 have desciibed. Amongst the meu-of-war 
tiiat charge was of imniense magnitude, amounting sometimes to 3/, 
}>cr man per month; but tlicn must oe taken into tlie account the 
loss of masts, yards, &c., in ciiase, the ancliorage often in open road¬ 
steads, and being employed for months and months, without relief or 
-iutermisbion, darniiuj the salt ^ea that waters the shore about Brest, 
Toulon, and Cadiz. 

My hypothetical ship will have mmc of these dangers to encounter— 
and, in }>oint of fact, will be three parts of the time quietly in harbour: 
therefore, 1 think I bliall not be accused of allowing for that deterioratiou 
to which all things sublunary are liable, by piitfing down 4320/. a-year 
as the probable expense, being at the rate of 3/. p(*r man per month. 

la time of war, a regiment of 700 rank and file will have in adiiition 
about thirty officers and staff, and tliirty serJeants. It is not always 
easy to find tlie tonnage of shipping so exactly as to be one-third more 
than th^ number men, and creflit is generally taken for a little extra 
tonnage; therefore, fortlie numbers I have stated above, it cannot be 
less than 1200 tons, or 1200/, per month. 

As I have taken tlie Venerable as a fancy ship on wliich to build my 
ilieory, I may be excused from giving a short history of her. The 
Venerable was named after the ship that bore Lord Duncan’s flag at 
Camperdown. She was launched in the early part of 1808, liaving 
been built by contract, with several other vessels of the same class, in 
private yards. This batch is quite notorious in the Navy, in which they 
have obtained the appropriate and emphatic name of the “ Forty 
Thieves." After they were all completed and paid for, they were found 
to have been laid d<^n on too small a scantling to compete with the 
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two-deck shi|h of our enemies, or rivals. They lost caste; got out of 
fashion; some' of them, as the Dublin and Barham, have been trans¬ 
formed into frigates; and the rest laid up in ordinary, or sold. 

The ship that bore the Admiral's flag in the secbnd victory of tlie 
Revolutionary War, was unfortunately lost in trying to work out of 
Torbay in a gale at south-east. Venerable the second, on her first 
voyage (I think) took out Admiral Durham to Barbadoes ; and on the 
vva/ there was so/ortunate ks to capture, with the assilstance only of the 
C"yane sloop, two French consort frigates—a proof that, at least, she 
was then a good 'vn to go.” 1 recollect tlje s<iip afterwards at the 
mouth of the Scheldt, where she got ashore on one of the sand-banks, 
and was with difficulty saved. Afterwards, I do not think she was em- 
]>loyed. I saw her in Portsmouth harbour, in 1815, lying alongside 
tlie President, American ship, and the latter (so-called) frigate was, at 
least, ten feet longer than our 74. There she has remain^l, in the lan¬ 
guage of Canning, sleeping on her siiadow,” unt/1 the present lime, 
when she iias been sold for the magnificent sum of 4700/. A ship of 
that class, with stores of all kinds, and guns, &c., on board, is reckoned 
worth, at least, 70,000/. Take off half for all the upholstery, and there 
will be 35,000Z. for the hull, John Bull must, therefore, be proud of 
his bailiff, who obtains for part of his stock not quite one-seventh of its 
original cost. 

The account will stand nearly thus :— 


For the hire of 1200 tons of shipping, at twenty sKillings pet ton 
per month, annually » 

For the King's ship-p- 

Pay of Lieutenant, or Master, to he brought up to that of 
Commander, added to his existing half-pay 
Four passed Miclslupmen, or Mutes, at 50/. each 
Three Quartermufaters, at 40/. • 

Boatswain, and three Mates • 

Carpenter, and three do. # * 

Sailinuker, and three do. » . 

Gunner, and one do. « • 

Clerk, or Purser • * 

Steward to do. • « 

Victualling of twenty-three officers and 
2/. each per month • 

120 seamen, at 30«. per month • 

Victualling do, at 2/. do. • 

Wear and tear of the ship at 3/, per man per month 
Interest on 4700/,, the amount 'of sale of Venerable, at 
4 per cent. • • * 

Assistant-Surgeon, and victualling 


pctty-officers, at 


£120 

200 

120 

130 

130 

130 

70 

40 

30 

1104 

1920 

2840 

4320 

188 

100 


£14,400 


11,442 


£2,958 

Or^ in round numbers, 3000/. a-year in favour of the King’s ship as to 
expemse, independent of safety, convenience, and dispatch. 

To avoid the appearance of leaning towards my own side of-the ques¬ 
tion, 1 have put in all the estimates for wages and victualling at the 
very highest rate tliey reached during, the most expensive period of the 
late war; and, as I before said, the wear and tear will be the only 
disputable point. Stil), I think I have allowed temple means for that 
purpose, - 
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It would be superfluous to dwell on the advantages t(V.lhe King’s 
Service that would arise out of this arrangement: the-mere gain in 
point of time at the commencement of a war is incalculable. 1 shall 
conclude, therefore; with the hope that a measure of this ten<iency, and, 
withal, adding so much to the comfort and safety of the officer and 
6o*ldier, may be carried into effect on some day not far distant. 

W. 

• • 

P.S.—Since the foregoing was written, I have seen*some comments 
in a well-conducted weekly military paper, (the “ Naval and Military 
Gazelte on the subject of my first communication. It is in a 
friendly spirit; and seems only, in the first instance, to object to my 
liaving placed the number of seamen at too low a rate. 1 have, in 
this j>aper, however, raised my estimate some degree, viz.—to 120 
seamen. These, with 180 soldiers constantly on deck, I conceived 
sufficient for*the navigation of a ship of this class, fitted with the 
masts and rigging bf a frigate, without any artillery duty to perform. 
But the writer points out that a ship of this class may be employed in 
other services after the troops are landed, such as conveyance of 
stores, &c. This I will at once admit; and would certainly never 
tliink of disputing a point about the numbers (the principal once ad- 
inilled), whether they should be 120 or 180; but so far I should think 
it advisable, according to niy own project, to keep the sliip’s company 
below 200 men, as not jeonveying the immediate inference of an officer 
of higher rank to command than a Lieutenant, or Master, with the pay 
of Commander. 

ll would appear that no doubt exists iff the advantages of the cliangc 
of system, if we could only get rid of the difficulties about the discipline. 
Surely these are not insuperable: the Articles of War for the two Ser- 
•vices are not like the so-called laws of the Medes and Persians, irrevo¬ 
cable; they have, however, rerflained a long time unclianged. But 
does this arise from their being supposed perfect, or the indifference of 
the legislators about the matter ? I should say the latter. Both these 
Mutiny Bills pass every year as regularly as the Speaker lakes the 
chair, without any offier notice of their pyovisioBs than if they were the 
regulations of a smoking club, or the rules of a billiard table. A grum¬ 
bling speech as to the expense is always forthcoming, and a “ flare-up” 
is annually made about flogging ; but how the laws act on the constitu¬ 
tion of one Service, or how they bear reciprocally on the other, no one 
seems give themselves the leasts trouble about. 

These points may be brought in time to some consideration ; and in 
concluding my remarks on the subject, I may add, that one of my lead¬ 
ing objects was to open some prospect, not only of future advancement, 
but present bread, to a class of persons, the worst treated, I will venture 
to say, of the public service, either here or in any country—I mean the 
passed Midshipmen and Mates, thrown out in the world, and even deprived 
of hope,ifiie last refuge of the miserable. 
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PKTER PIVOT'S LETTERS FROM KEW BRUNSWICK TO HIS FRIENDS 

AT THE DEPOT. 


No. I. 

*I PROMISED to prepare you for your tour of duty in ibis province, 
by some description of the country, and its natives; and I now rom- 
mence my task with the comfortable assurance, that I run little risk of 
telling a twice-told tale, the picturesque banks of the St. John being, 
I firmly believe, less generally known in England, than those of liie 
Niger or Surinam. You may remember oUr fruitless hunt through the 
book stalls of London, for books of information on this part of Britisli 
North America: and you may remember, too, the story^of the officer 
who, under similar circumstances, went some years ago to the regimental 
agent to make inquiries relative to the geograpliical position of New 
Brunswick, to which bis regiment had been ordered, and received the 
pleasing intelligence that it was believed to be situated somewhere in 
the heart of Germany: this however is an old story, and our 'J'rans- 
atlantic Colonies have now attained a value and importance which must 
render a fair account of any portion of them acceptable, especially to 
those who are liable to be called upon to visit them professionally. 

I sliall offer, therefore, no apology for the length or number of my 
letters, but like an active scout endeavour to collect every information 
that may be useful to you in. your approaching campaign in Noitit 
America; which may prove a peaceful one or otherwise, just according 
to the measures which our rulers may adopt at the ]>resent crisis of 
Canadian affairs. Our military position, offensive and defensive, on 
this side of the Atlantic, daily assumes a more important aspect. In 
Canada we have a turbulent and dangerous faction to control, and we 
Lave a powerlul and enterprising neighbour to observe, with vviiom, if 
we would live in peace, we must be prepared for war. 

The seventlj week of a tedious passage from England had already 
elapsed, when the cheering, cry of ** land*' resounded through the blii[>, 
and every eye was immediately turned in the direction indicated by the 
top-man, who had proclaimed the joyful tidings. The land we Iiad 
descried appeared at first to be of considerable elevation, but it fell 
almost to the level of the sea, as we approached it, and it was not until 
we had run a distance of nearly thirty miles, that we found ourselves 
abreast of the Seal Islands off the coast of Nova Scotia, and at the en¬ 
trance of the Bay of Fundy. It was one of those soft balmy autumnal 
days peculiar to America, with the atmosphere in the most favourable 
state for exhibiting the wonders of refraction, and we had in fact seen 
w1iat sailors term the loom” or shadow, of the land long before w’C 
actually saw the land itself. Asw.e proceeded along the coast the ocular 
illusions increased in novelty and beauty: off Cape Fourchu^*, spires, 
domes, and palaces seemed to rise before us—hillocks were metamor¬ 
phosed into mountains, the ragged pine into a lofty pyramid* and the 
clumps of stunted and bushes along the shore assumed the forms of 
^ villages and towns. Here a majestic arch was seen suspended in mid 
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air—“there a bastioned fort reared its battlements into the cl<pds ;—in a 
thousand varied and fantastic shapes, these light and evartescent crea¬ 
tions of aerial architecture were observed fleeting before us almost as 
soon as they were formed. I am aware that in other parts of the globe 
these atmospherical phenomena are of every-day occurrence, and of a 
description much more wonderful and brilliant than any which are wit- 
nesseci in these latitudes. At the Mauritius, ships are sometimes seen 
at an incredible distance, sailing as it were in the clouds; while in 
Egypt, as is well known, the eflects of the mirage suspended unnecessa¬ 
rily, if not unfortunatejy, the movement of the British Army under Sir 
llalpfi Abercromby upon Alexandria. 

On approaching the city a vast lake seemed to intervene between it 
and the advancing column ; the French videUes appeared to be standing 
U]> to their saddle-girths in water; and unprovided with maps, or local 
l^iMwledge sufliciently accurate to dispel the optical deception, the army 
halted, to rc(S;ivc and gain that battle, wliich gave so glorious an 
earnest of what Brilish soldiers could achieve: and wLicli proved to 
])avalyaed Europe that the armies of France, whatever title they might 
arrogantly assume, were not in reality invincible.*' 

Tiu* low woody islands, at the entrance of the bay, are small and of 
no importance, but at some distance further up, the fine Island of Grand 
Manan, fourteen miles in length, and seven in breadtli, rises boldly 
from tlic water, and stands like a second Malta, to command tliis inland 
sea. It is w'cll timbeied, and its position, fisheries and soil, mark it as 
a place of future consequence ; but with the exception of one or two 
cleared spots, it is at j)resent an uninhabited and unprofitable wilder¬ 
ness. In the hands of the Americans, it would speedily assume a very 
dilTcrcnt aspect. The j)revalence of fogs conslitules the chief impedi¬ 
ment to the free and safe navigation of the bay, and in no part of the 
ivorld, the banks of Newfoundland alone perhaps excepted, are they 
more dense or frequent. In a narrow sea containing numerous islands 
vvitli dangerous shoals and ledges? running in many places a great 
distance from the land, these fogs are certainly a serious evil; but the 
sister ])rovinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick iiavc already done 
so much in the erection of light-liouses and fogb'ells, that there are pro¬ 
bably as few losses by shipwreck sustained lie’re, as t>n any other part of 
the American coast. 

In sailing up the bay we found it covered witli a numerous fleet of 
American fishing craft. These vessels have each from ten to twelve 
men on hoard, and the rajtidity wfth which they took the mackerel with 
the hanil line, while from our oWn ship we could not raise a fin, was 
quite provoking; a good day’s fishing to a single vessel averages, as 
we were told, forty barrels of fisli. By means of these fisheries, which 
by right belong to Great Britain, and by the judicious employment of 
national resources similar, but certainly not superior, to tiiose of New 
Brunswick—the state of Maine, with a bard and arid soil, has raised 
herself t(/lhe rank of third maritime state of the Union, enriched her 
industrious and enterprising citizens, and formed an excellent nursery 
for the commercial and warlike navy of llie Bepublic. This too, while 
our colonists look simincly on, and see their riches carried from their 
shores. It is galliilfe enough to reflect that this lucrative brunch of 
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shoi^ thus, from want of capital, industry, or population, be lost 
to the Britira provinces.' 

The Nova Scotian, or New Brunswicker, is in no respect inferior to his 
neighbour of the adjoining state, but until stimulated and encouraged by 
the influx of capital, and the wholesome tide of well-regulated emigra¬ 
tion from the mother country, it were vain to hope that the fishermen'of 
these provinces can compete with rivals whose means and resources are 
so much superi^or. Our government, too, must na longer view with 
indifference the encroachments of the Americans upon our coast and 
fishing grounds ; our fisheries must be watched with vigilance^, and 
protected with firmness, before they can become a source of our colonial 
prosperity; then, and not before, will men embark in the trade with 
confidence, and prosecute it with success. As population increases, so 
will the demand for the produce of tins branch of industry ; the division 
of labour will become better understood: the present ap;ipliibious i.u • 
of half farmers, half boatmen, will become extinct, ^nd a race of skilful 
and hardy fishermen will spring up in its stead. 

It was late in the day before the city of St. John became distinctly 
visible; it is built upon a sloping rocky eminence, shut in by a back 
ground of broken hills, covered with scraggy sprucc-lreeb—no voiy 
attractive picture you will say, but grateful enough to eyes which had so 
long rested upon an interminable ocean. 

The best part of the town, situated at the bottom of the declivilv, 
was still hid from our view, and as the tide was running out when we 
approached the haven, we had to pass the night at anchor oulsidc of 
Partridge Island, which shuts in the harbour from the sea. 

My next will give you some idea of this city, which, like all Trans¬ 
atlantic towns, has sprung up like a mushroom ; till then, Adieu. 

No. It 
* 

There arc, you may be assured, worse stations than New Brunswick, 
and the following description of its principal town, will, I hope, satisfy 
you that we are not yet condemned to the society of tlie backwoodsman 
or red Indian. 

The city of St. John is built upon a plan too extensive for its present 
])opulation, which does not exceed fourteen or fifieeii thousand souls. 
It is laid out with great regularity, the streets cros*sing each other at 
right angles, with embryo squares, a»d every requisite lor future exten¬ 
sion to a size and grandeur commensurate with its profapcchvc im¬ 
portance as the chief sea-port and commercial capital of a country just 
emerging from a state of infancy. There is little in the first aspect of tlie 
place to remind the stranger that he has landed in the new world. The 
quays and wharves, thronged with numerous vessels loading and un¬ 
loading, present the same busy scene that we are accustomed to in an 
English sea-port; the same language meets the ear—the sam^'costumes 
the eye, and every thing appears so perfectly English, that one aimtist 
starts in coming upon a prostrate gfoup of squalid Indiar^s sunning 
themselves in listldss apaUiy, the men stupid with rum, and the })oor 
squaws, with then; meek and placid countenances^,'' expressing neither 
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sorrow nor shame at the present fallen condition of tlieir once proud 
and warlike race. . / 

The houses of St, John are for the most part built of wood, and little 
attention has been^laid in their construction to architectural beauty; 
they are, however, almost invariably painted of a light and cheerful 
colour; and they have a cleanly and agreeable appearance, much inure 
pleasing to the eye than the more modern and pretending buildings of 
dull stone, or glayng brick, which are fast springing up in all paTts.of 
the town. The public buildings are the barracks, fro'hting the Bay of 
Tundy, at the lower extremity of the harbour, and capable of containing 
about four hundred men; a marine hospital, jail, and poor-house; and 
in Queen’s Sijuare, lliere is a handsome new court house, which, wlien 
j)rovided with its intended portico, will be highly ornamcnlal to the 
place. There are, moreover, churches, chapels, schools, and banks, 
^jMilcient for the wants of the community ; and tiie city is governed by 
a mayor aniP aldermen, annually chosen ; tlic first by the provincial 
executive, and the Jhtter by the sulfVages of the citizens. 

The harbour enjoys great natural advantages. It is open and of easy 
access at all seasons, and ships of the largest class may ride in safety in 
any weather; while the great rise and fall of the tides afford every ad¬ 
vantage and convenience that cotdd be desired at a naval station. 

Situated at the mouth of a great river, few jdaces enjoy greater com- 
mereial advantages than St. John. The immense forests of the country 
afiurd an incxhaustiblc.supply of timber, wliicli, under the protection of 
wise laws and regulations, will long enable New Brunswick to carry on 
a valuable and important trade with England ; giving employment to a 
great number of British vessels; insurifig the consumption in the pro¬ 
vince of vast quantities of British goods and manufactures, and su])j)ort- 
ing one of the best and largest nurseries of our fleet. Interests such as 
.these should not be lightly sacrificed, and our dock yards rendered 
wholly dejiendeiit for their futUte supplies of timber upon a foreign 
market, which, at any moment, and in the moment of our greatest need, 
may be sluit against us, 

Ship-buiiding is also briskly carried on at Ibis place, and large ships 
of six and even eight hundred tons are qunstantly to be seen upon the 
stocks; while saw-mills in full activity upon all the numerous streams 
and rivers of the province, give evidence of a*flourishing and increas¬ 
ing trade, which it would be an act of political suicide in any govern¬ 
ment to destroy. The junction of the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Bay 
of Fun^y, by a canal across the fiaiTOW isthmus of Bay Verte, has long- 
been contemplated, and the formation of a comjiany has been lately 
spoken of, to effect the same object by tiie less expensive allhon£:^h less 
effectual means of a rail-road, which would undoubtedly add largely to 
the prosperity of the city, by opening new sources of tnterjirise and in¬ 
dustry, in the inter-colonial traffic that would necesBanly ensue with the 
Canadian provinces. St, John, under such circumstances, might readily 
become in entrepfit between the Canitdas and the West Indies, where 
the products of each might be warehoused and exchanged; and wilh 
the prolifb^ fisheries upon the gulf shore, added to those of the Bay of 
Fundy, there is nothing to hinder the North American provinces from 
supplying the Wesrtndies with almost every article which they now im- , 
port from other quarters. 
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The streets of a town, situated as this is on the side of a rocky liill, 
have necesmrily been made at great expense, and they are still a heavy 
drain upon the municipal funds. Much has already been done for their 
improvement, and a few years more will, no doubt, complete the work 
80 well begun. In its present stage, however, the effects of the march 
of improvement are rather singular. Where the levelling process is in 
progress one house may be seen propped up in the air, while another is half 
buried in the earth; but in* neither case is the misclpef very great: the 
light frame-work of the one is easily supported, until tlie void beneath 
has been converted into an additional floor; whilp, in the other case, the 
building only suffers by having that part which was once level with the 
street converted into a snug underground story. In America we think 
nothing of altering, new modelling, or even moving our houses, and I have 
more than once encountered, in my morning*s ride, a very respectable 
edifice moving along on runners, at tiie rate of two or three miles an hrT' 
There is, on the whole, mucli to excite astonishment as Well as jdeasure 
in the appearance of this thriving city, with its large and busy popula¬ 
tion, occupying a situation where, little more than fifty years ago, a few 
fishermen’s huts alone were seen. Its rise has been rapid, and its future 
prospects are encouraging: no position could be better chosen for 
foreign trade and inland traffic, and both will rapidly increase as the 
fertile lands in the interior are reclaimed from waste to Uhefulness, by 
the exertions of the emigrant. The pennyless pioneer, who leads tlie 
way into the wilderness, and witli his axe clears a lonely spot in the 
bosom of tlie forest, forms a nucleus upon which settlement and cultiva¬ 
tion will speedily expand; and there is no protection or cncouragf^ment 
which a government desirous df promoting the interests of the country 
should withhold from him. 

I had scarcely landed, however, before I was made painfully aware 
that the class of emigrants which arrives here, is not uiifrc'(]ueutly of the 
worst description. Instead of a pure and wholesome influx of young, 
healthy, and industrious emigrants, bringing new life and vigour to the 
province—a foul and turbid stream of aged, diseased, or vagrant paupers, 
lias, year after year, inundated the land, burthening the community they 
should have assisted by their labour ; and among them—my cheek warms 
and my heart sickens while I write it—wc have too often seen the de¬ 
luded and worn-out commuted pensioner, sent forth willi Ins broken con¬ 
stitution, and improvident habits, to beggary and starvation in the 
colonies. Let us hope, however, that the regulation under which ibis 
cruel exjicriment was tried, is at length obsolete, and that the scanty 
pittance of the veteran will no longer be exposed to sale or barter for 
the sake of effecting a paltry reduction in the penbion-list. 

1 would not be understood by these remarks as discouraging emigra¬ 
tion to a country which undoubtedly presents a broad and tortile field 
for settleineni, and where the robust and steady emigrant niay certainly 
attain a comfortable independence by industry and exertion. I have 
often wished that some encouragement in the blia 2 )e of land Were held 
out to the deserving soldier. It is very true that our militnry settle¬ 
ments have hitherto, from causes not difficult to explain, proved any 
thing but prosperous; but the question of emigration, generally—one 
of the most impprtant to a country such as Engl'and—appears to be 
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entirely laid aside as unproductive of any practical advantage in a na¬ 
tional point of view; and the only result of the' reports of the numerous 
commissioners who have been sent to inquire into itic subject, seems lo 
have been, to persaade the Government to abstain from Turther inter¬ 
ference in it; yet the facts of the case remain unchanged. 

in New Brunswick alone, there are at least ten millions of acres sus¬ 
ceptible of cultivation, within three weeks’ sail of England, and there 
are millions of halfiiitarving Irish in the sister^island! And why should 
not the well-conducted soldier, wlio serves ten years in these provinces, 
have the option of a small grant, or of serving longer for his pension. 
1 know of no warrant which could issue from the War-Office, likely to 
operate more beneficially upon the morale of our troops in North 
America, or to go further in correcting those evils which attach pecu¬ 
liarly to the North American station. After ten years* colonial service 
soldiers have done their work, and this fact alone proves, that 
some niudificaflon in the terms of his engagement might be beneficially 
adopted. Enlistment for life is, under existing regulations, nearly 
nuinina], hut is a bug-bear that deters a superior class from serving. 
Wliy not then abandon it ? The composition and conduct of the trRops 
could not fail to be improved by the change. But I forget that these 
arc points unconnected with New Brunswick—so, “ revenom d noji 
movtons** 

The country immediately around St. John la bleak enough, but not 
without some claim to notice; indeed the Falls, alone, situated close to 
the town, with the wild scenery around them, ought, in the eyes of a 
European at least, to redeem the vicinity from the charge of tameness. 
AV^c look in vain, indeed, for an embouchure corresponding wdtli the 
idea we liave formed of the noble river, which here empties itself into 
the sea: pent up within a ledge of rocks, nearly dry at low water, its 
communication with the ocean is wholly dependent on the tides, whicli 
flow sufficiently high, however, to*enable large vessels to pass the ob- 
htiuction at high-water, and it is only at half-ebb that the fall can be 
seen to advantage, vvberi the returning Waters, dashing over the rocky 
barrier, sweep swiftly past the city, with the white foam sailing gaily 
on the surface, as if rejoicing in their recent esenp^ from bondage. The 
ground around the falls rises abruptly from tliewater tn bold and rugged 
cliffs, clothed to the very summit with brushwood. * The gorge below is 
spanned by a wooden suspension bridge of dizzy elevation. The perpen¬ 
dicular height of the fall does not probably exceed fifteen feet, but Uu; 
body of water which dashes over it*i8 very large, and no one, I think, 
can view unmoved this last leap of the St. John in its long and broken 
progress to the sea. 
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ANECUOtBS IN THE LIFE OF THE LATE MAJOR JOHf<STONE, 

OF THE RIFLE BRIQADB. 

BIC A. BROHUSB OFFICBB. 

In days of yore, when might gave right, and the merits of men Were 
ipeasured by their swords, there were few Scottish Border names more 
to be dreaded 'than the Johnstone’s of AnnandaIG, Well might the 
neighbouring phieftains have said with he of Norbam— 

St. George ! a btirringlife they ISad 
That have such neig^ours neur 

for their friendship was confined to the tribe, and woe to the Maxwell, 
his man-servant, his maid-servant, his ox, his ass, or any thing that was 
his, when his luckless lot had left him at their mercy! Like every 
sword in this happy land, their’e has long become thei^',country’b,«"*'-'d 
from the rude hands of former days descended through successive 
generations to be wielded by others whose actions have been bright as 
Its polished blade ; but among all that have passed of that w<irllke race, 
there lived not a better or a rarer than he whose life these pages 
record ; and albeit he now lies in the deep bosom of the ocean 
buried/’ that boundless sepulchre holds not one whose memory is more 
honoured! 

William Johnstone, the subject of the present memoir, was a native 
of Dumfriesshire, where his father, in additiim to a small landed pro¬ 
perty (which had been in the family for ages), rented extensive store- 
iarms, on one of which, on the 21st of August 1782, our heio first saw 
the light; and as he afterwards proved to be the rich inheritor of every 
honourable attribute, from the refined to “ the devil may care/' I may 
add, that then and there was born a soldier and a very singular man! 

Of Jolinstone’s early life I know little. Be was first appointed to 
the 52nd Light Infantry, as an Ensign, in 1805; and in the year 
following was transferred to the'Rifle Brigade as Lieutenant; from 
which period 1 commence tins brief outline of his amusing history. 
Bis military claims fo the notice of the public are founded upon his 
having been an unusually large partaker in all the perils and the gloiTes 
of his day: commencing with the expedition to Copenhagen under Lord 
Cathcart; followed by the battles of Roli^a and Vimiero, under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley; the Corunna retreat, under Sir John Moore; and, 
Bubseqnently, in nearly all the battles, great and smaU, in the Peninsula, 
under the Duke of Wellington; winding up at Quatre Bras and Water- 
Ipo, in both of which be was wounded. His other claims (of which 
that already mentioned forms but an item) will be best illustrated by a 
few characteristic anecdotes. 

Johnstone was framed for toil and activity, and with a mind active as 
his person he was never idle. He was a deep reader, a deep thinker, 
and a tremendous and fearless.talker 1 Fixed and uncompromising in 
every just and honourable principle, he was one who coul^ and Would 
set the opinions of the world at defiance whenever it was his will and . 
pleasure so to do. He had chalked out a line for himself, and taken his 
text froto the Miller of Dee— 

‘ « I care for nobody—no not I, 

If nobody caros tor mo; 
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vsnd he could, therefore, say and do things with impunity which few 
dare venture on. 

He iK>sse&&ed more of the milk of human kindness than usually falls 
to the lot of humanity; but as if he deemed it a weakness, he endea¬ 
voured to cloak it under an uncouth garb, and by assuming a roughness 
of manner which eventually became habitual, he succeeded tolerably 
well; butdt required only a short scrutiny on the part of any ordinary 
. observer to separate ^e dross from the ore, and see him shine in all hi& 
native worth. 

One of the most ami^le features in his character was the admirable 
example which he was at all times ready to show, at any personal 
sacrifice, to the junior officers. His own means were ample fur his 
wants, and he was no niggard ; but if ever he heard a youngster com¬ 
plaining of the impossibility of living within bounds, he would imme* 
diajj^ demand—“ What the devil, Sir, can you possibly make with 
your money?'* The youth would most probably say, that he paid so 
much for his dinner, atid two shillings or half-a-crown for liis breakfast. 
“ IJalf-a-crown for your breakfast! come to me every morning, and 
you slialj have the best breakfast that you ever had in your life for half 
a sixpence !** If the offer was accepted, Jolmptone would immediately 
**reduce his usual fare to the occasion, and the first day treat his boarder 
witli porridge and milk, while the next, by way of a luxury, he would 
probably indulge him with a cup of tea or a red herring! lie often 
went on that system for months together, and I never once knew him 
change until the other had voluntarily withdrawn himself! He was 
liberal to a degree, and would at any time give all that he could spare 
to relieve distress ; but in cases of the nature just mentioned, he knew 
that to give money was to give trash,**—whereas to teach economical 
habits was indeed making a present of a purse that was likely to be 
lasting. 

All his notions of charity were afCbr the same order. Seeing me one 
clay give sixpence to an old woman.behind a fruit-stall, he said—I 
supjiose you think you did a charitable thing just now—did you ? If 
you had taken the value of it in fruit, it would have been^ but you have 
taught her that it is more profitable to beg.than to work, and as she 
may not meet witli such a d—d fool as you ev6ry day, she will even¬ 
tually starve V* 

Of all Johnstone's charities and eccentricities, however, the greatest 
and most extraordinary was in the taste which he evinced for the fair 
sex, of which he was a devoted admirer; for during an intimacy of 
many, many years, I have rarely known him show any particular par¬ 
tiality to one that was at all likely to attract the notice of anybody else! 
No woman can be ugly; but if tliere happened to be any one more so 
than another, she was invariably the object of his admiration and atten¬ 
tions; if she was fortutifiite enough to liave a distorted feature or a 
screwed frame, it enhanced her value in his eyes exceedingly, while a 
lame leg was deemed irresistible, and if that was not charity, I don't 
know what idll 

* He was fog^ of argument, in which*he was ingenious, and as in every 
thing else, excessively eccentric. It mattered not which side he took ; 
he supported it with all the earnestness of conviction, and m no m(^* 
sured manner either of gesture or language—which, to a superficial 
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observeiTi ^ve to his character an appearance of inetability; but tlioscv 
who w^ewfiposed to read deeper, could readily trace it to his insatiable 
thirst for knowledge, a fact which never failed to be shown at the next 
meeting of the parties, by finding that Johnstone had tolcen forcible 
possession of every one of his adversary’s former arguments that uerc 
worth having! 

Conscious in his internal rectitude, as already mentioned, he despised 
•appearances,^,and often carried his arguments, to the most absurcK 
extremes. 1 knew him, in Ireland, engaged for a length of time in a 
nocturnal controversy with a parish priest, ip espousing the cause of 
Milton's hero, against the Catholic creed; and when we eventually 
inarched, after a few months, I asked how matters stood between ? 
“ Egad/’ said lie, “ I don't know; but I think I had the best of it'F 

His social and amusing qualities made him exceedingly rcihircke 
wherever he went. As a proof, I may state, that when he wag^jq^ar- 
tered in the north of Ireland, the scion of a noble hdTuse in the neigh¬ 
bourhood (no matter if he had entertained a party at home) was in the 
nightly iiabit of leaving his princely mansion for an hour’s enjoyment 
at Johnstone’s merry fireside, and in lieu of his bed of down to occujiy a 
shake-down on the barrack floor! 

He was quite a martyr to his passion for music, and at one time played' 
the violin with considerable taste and execution ; but when his arm go: 
shattered at Badajos, and rendered him dependent on others for that 
species of food, he would often, when in, detached quarters, where 
nothing better was to be had, invite some old village fiddler to his room ; 
and while the old fellow plied his bow, Johnston would listen with the 
greatest delight, plying him with grog until the performer had nc iriy 
ceased to distinguish whether he plajed a fiddle or a I'rench horn ! 

He was doatingly fond of children, and always had some soldier's 
little imp amusing itself in his room, while engaged in his other avoca¬ 
tions, The same may be said of 1dm in behalf of almost every living 
thing. He trained and kept.hawks, which was perhaps his most 
favourite field pursuit; but independent of these and other regular 
travelling companions, stich as dogs, horses, &c., his barrack apart¬ 
ments became a regular n:\enagerie v\lieneverwe remained long enough 
in any one place to efiable him^ to make a collection—bears^ badgers, 
wolves, foxes, crows, quails, &c., &c., rvere placed on the roll of his 
establishment as surely as they were offered, Tiic lust of Ins foxes, I 
remember, was kept at Newcastle, in the county of Limerick ; he was 
a funny fellow, and his memoryds entitled to a place in his master’s 
liistorj^ He had the range-of a back-yard, with a gate to ii; but as the 
aperture underneatli was too small for his admission, he sought and ob¬ 
tained a free pass^e through the door used by the soldiers. By and 
by the neighbourit^ hen-holdets began to discover that they were part¬ 
ing with their chickens aJmost before they iNre hatched, at a most 
unprofitable rate, and they therefore became clamorous with complaints 
against everybody; but as-they had nothing to allege ' ngiinst any¬ 
body in particular, the fowls, of course, were taken by^nobody, but 
seemed to be disappearing by some process of self-cohsupaption. The 
fox was ft bright fellow of his species, and knew that to^ako a turkey 
through a barrack-room would be a most unprofitable speculation for him, 
but had 'Sftg^ty eitbugh to discover that though nie aperture under 
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hie gate was too small for himself, it was yet open enough for his com¬ 
modities, so that, whatever he took, he thrust beneatli it, while he 
himself we^it round ijie usual way to reap the fruits of his labours. 
Poor Renard went once too often ! He was dealing with a goose—he 
thrust the head under the gateway, and, as usual, went round to welcome 
him home, but while he took hold of the neck on one side of the gate, 
Uie goose’s mistress took hold of the feet on the other! They had a . 
regular scramble for it, which ended in Renard’s convictioif, and he was 
turned adrift with the wide world before him ! 

As a politician, Johnstone was the most ultra of all ultra-Tories, and 
to the day of his death, had not forgiven the passers of tiie catholic 
emancipation bill. Many of his warmest friends and greatest favourites 
were Irish, but as a nation he held them cheap, and made no secret*of 
his opinions. With a keen appetite for drollery, the commencement of 
his1?^urn in that country was enlivened by a succession of occurrences 
similar to that which marked his approach to it, namely, a vessel at 
anchor with her crew engaged in a'general action upon tlic deck, no two 
of which appeared to be on any one side, but each fighting on his 
private account. On rounding the stern of this Mjar-ahip we found 
‘Tljartlic (as aQ Irish one) was aj>propriateiy named the Harmony of 
j^undalk ! 

lie used all anecdotes of that kind, with an unsparing hand, in 
good-natured argument against the native officers; but after a while, 
when Captain Rock's war in the south of Ireland (1822) called him to 
the scene of action, his loud-tongued battery, unhappily for that part of 
the world, got but too well supplied with mote solid shot—for a country 
in such a state of demoralization, as it then was, it is scarcely possible 
to conceive. He had hitherto indulged in many a laugh at the expense 
of the Irish, but tliey furnished one against him at that period, which 
continued to be a standing one as Jong as he Jived. Seizing arms 
was then the order of the day among the peasantry, and as they 
succeeded in stealing his sword, under particular circumstances, it was 
a sort of professional affiront which was not calculated to make him view 
tiicir failings in the most charitable light. As the fact appeared in tlie 
newspapers of the day 1 shall give the particulars. 

Johnstone liad been ordered with his company to occupy tlie little 
town of Ballingarry—he travelled in a gig at the head of bis men, 

' with his sword carelessly stuck in the splash-board. When Ije arrived 
within half-a-mile of his destination, 1^ had got a little a-liead and just 
out of sight'of the soldiers, when he found a regular “ broth of a boy/^ 
walking alongside of him, who protested that he ** was mighty glad to 
see such a'geutleman coming to take care of us in these trouhJcHomc 
times,’* and adding, “ I pervaive your honour’s armed,” he seized the 
handle of the sword, wliich lay so invitingly within his reach, drew it 
from the scabbard, bounded over the ditch, and went across llie fields 
like a barel It was a hopeless case—for to follow the sword was to 
leave bis boi|ie and gig to take a gallop also without leave (as there 
trere several oeasanls near who were*watching his motions)~so that 
lie was obligSi to submit to the joke with the best grace he could ; and 
as a proof that it required some moral courage to enable him to do so 
with anygrace at all, I may mention that in dining with his old com¬ 
panions in arms, the 43rd, a few days after, the cloth was no sooner 
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retnoFttS the band was heard approaching playing the dead-marcti 
in Saul * ibey presently entered the mess-room, and marched round the 
table—the chief mourner in the solemn procession was,Johnstone’s 
empty scabbard covered with crape t Had the same accident happened 
to any one else, it would probably have passed unnoticed ; but to him, 
of all men in the world, whose vigilant and punctilious observance of 
. every military duty was proverbial, to be robbed at the head of his 
company, by a species of animal which he had long been in the habit of 
speaking of, with the most sovereign contempt, was held too rich a joke 
to be suffered to die! 

To return from his pastimes to his professional habits. It may 
truly be said of Johnstone, as a soldier, that he was one who “ had the 
wtll to do, the soul to dare, and the hand to execute for alike to him 
Was the breach or the ball-room—alike the dish of turtle or the jgess of 
oatmeal; for while he had taste enough to prefer th#best, hewa^^yet 
as much at home with one as the other, when^either necessity or cir- 
cum stances required it. 

On actual service he used to ** rough it” in the roughest sense of 
the word, for if comforts did not come to him, he never went in search 
of them* Officers, however, who were more provident, had reason 
beware how they tempted Providence by wantonly placing theirs within 
his reach. On one occasion, after Talavera, when there was, from ne¬ 
cessity, a sort of general fast throughout the army, one officer of ours, 
more fortunate than the rest, seeing Johnstone pasbing his door one 
day, called out, •* Come here, you hungry fellow, and 1*11 show you 
something that will do ybu good to look at !** And on the other’s 
entering, he showed him a beautiful roasted leg of mutton lying before 
the fire, all ready for the table, and adding, “ Now come here, Sir, and 
I’ll show you a proper table for such a dish to be eaten on.” He entered 
the passage leading to the inner apartment, when Johnstone, observing 
a messmate of his own, outBidathe window, snatched up the joint and 
passed it out to him, while he himself walked in to admire the 
other preparations; but making short work of his visit, he hurried 
home, and it is scarcely iiecessary to add, that before the legal owner 
could take any steps fbr the recovery of the mutton, there was notliing 
but the bone recoverable. It was like to have proved a fatal morsel to 
one of them, for in such times it was not everyone who had an appetite 
for such a joke! 

1 have already said that Johnstone was present in almost every 
battle during the late war in which his active corps was engaged, but in 
detailing the services of officers whose duties confined them to the ranks, 
the descriptions must generally be limited to the battles’ names, for be 
he bold as David, be rarely has an opportunity of showing more of it 
than does the soldier on either side of him. Such opportunities, how¬ 
ever, do sometimes occur, and Johnstone by seising them as they flew, 

f athered a share of laurels for his brow, which rarely falls to one of 
is ranK ^ 

As a Lieutenant, he had the good fortune to commapl one of thb 
four companies of the Rifle Brigade, which, under Sir Sidney Beckwith, 
at the Pass bf Barba del Puerco on the i9th<>of March, 1810, so gal¬ 
lantly tepulseil six hundred chosen French troops, who attempted to 
surprise at niidnigfit. 
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On the 19th of Januarfi 1812, he was one qf the officers who volun¬ 
teered and Jed the atormers at the taking of Cuidad Rodrigo, and was 
fortunat^ enough to come out unscathed, although one of the first to 
enter that deadly pass. 

^At the storming of Badajoz on the 6th of April, 1812, his name 
again stood on the list of volunteers for the forlorn hope, but as it was 
claimed by a senior officer of the division, was obliged to limit his 
, expectations to on1 of the posts of honour with the<Btorming party. 
Sir Andrew Barnard, however, who commanded the light division, 
knowing how pcculiarty well qualified he was for desperate enterprise, 
assigned him a post in front of the forlorn hope, in the command of a 
party carrying ropes prepared with nooses to throw over the sword-Wades 
which formed the chtivav^^de-frisc, in the hope of being ableto displace 
it^y dragging it down the breach, but Johnstone and all of ins party were 
^fPftken downsbeforetheygot within throwing distance. His appearance 
next morning is thus described by a brother officer, Capt. Kincaid, in 
“ Random Shots from a Rifleman/'—Rage 287 :—“ Tiie first tent that 
I entered was Johnstone’s—with his shattered arm bandaged, he was 
lying fast asleep, and coupling his appearance, with the daring duty he 
Hffid been c^led on to perform but a few hours before, in front of the 
forlorn hope, I thought that I had never set my eyes upon a nobler 
picture of a soldier ! His whole appearance even in sleep, showed 
exactly as it had been in the execution of that duty ! his splendid figure 
was so disposed as if he was taking the first step in the breach—his 
eyebrows were elevated—liis nostrils still distended, and altogether he 
looked as if he would clutch the castle inJiis remaining hand ! No one 
could have seen him at that moment, without laying—* There lies a 
hero!’’’ 

As an officer Johnstone was very unfortunate, his services up to that 
'period had been in tlte rank of fw Lieutenant, and though he then suc¬ 
ceeded to a Company, it was in the regular course of promotion, so that 
the daring deeds already mentioned literally availed him nothing. 

1 am one of those who allow no more credit to him who volunteers 
and executes a desperate service, than the man who had not tlie oppor¬ 
tunity of so doing, but the former is nevertheless the proper object for 
promotion, for the post of honour is always offered to the seniors of the 
rank required, and if they decline, it goes to the next; so that the step 
(for promoted they ought to be,) would, in every instance, fall on the 
proper person, and the succession^at the proper place in the list; and it 
is a dis^acc to us as a military nation, that such a common act of jus¬ 
tice and policy should have been refused, despised, and neglected ; for of 
the many brilliant feats of that nature which immortalized our arms in 
the Peninsula, and gave to individual subaltern officers peculiar claims 
upon their country’s gratitude, John Bull, or somebody for him, ought 
to blush to say how few received any recompense beyontl an approving 
conscience. In the light division, whi^li, to say the least of it, bore its 
share in pvery thing throughout that brilliant era, I only remember one 
of that ckss promoted for such services, (the present Colonel Gurwood), 
but I hopfe tljat other divisions were more fortunate! 

Happily the publigaLion of the Duke of Wellington’s public correspon¬ 
dence of that period, has at length relieved the doubts of his admiring 
followers, if indeed they ever entertained any, as to his being at all times 
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feelingly ei^ie to the interests of those under him ; for we find him 
engtged « continued* series of remonstrances with the powers at 
home, for thsir inattention to his rerommendations, and urging the 
claims of the deserving, in a manner alike honour&ble to hiitf and to 
them; and those persons, particularly among our own countrymen, who 
take a pleasure in contrasting him disadvantageously as a Commander, 
with Buonaparte, would do well to take a view of the relative powers of 
the two. I pass over thatVhich is the moat harassing to the mind of a 
General—the provisio^iing and the finding of an Army, (in which we find * 
the Duke as usual, shackled with all the difficulties of an honest, man, 
while the other is aided by all the resources of a lawless one,) and come 
to that which constitutes the esprit of one, and is, or ought to be, the 
sole aim of every soldier— honour and glory I 

Napoleon had the power of rewarding his followers with every 
lionour, from the prince to the peasant—every grade f^om the 
shars baton to the Drum-Major’s stick—rank, hpnours, riches, were 
with him the prompt and certain recompense of brilliant deeds. What 
means were allowed the Duke of Wellington of attaching his soldiers to 
him, or exciting them to glory? What power had he of rewarding 
those same soldiers whe were the conquerors of Napoleon’s in eve:yi 
encounter, even when led by Princes who had risen fEon<*privatcs by 
their talents and their gallantry, and himself to crown the whole ? Re;ul 
the extent of it, my countrymen, in his own words, addressed in a letter of 
remonstrance to the military secretary of that day at the Horse Guards, 
and in which (taking all the odium of their neglect upon himself, 
feeling ashamed as he says, toilet it be known among his followers liuw 
little was his means of serving them,) he adds, “ Though 1 command 
one of the largest Armies that ever left ^England, I have not the poutr 
of making a Corporal IT* 

I ask, what man but the Duke of Wellington, under similar circum¬ 
stances, could have led an Army through every difficulty and privation 
during so many consecutive campaigns, from one triumph to another, 
each more brilliant than the last, until he raised his country's name to a 
pinnacle of glory before unknown, and gave peace to the world ? And 
I may ask too, what soldiers-but British would have followed in his 
bright and thankless career ? Others may worship their foreign favour¬ 
ites, but give me our own man ! 

To resume my memoir:—^The seventy of Johnstone’s wound obliged 
him to go for a while to England, but he returned in time to share the 
triumphs at Tarbes and Toulbuse, t 

The peace which followed gave a short respite to our arms, but when 
the trumpet of war again sounded in 1815, Johnstone was found at Ins 
post, with his blood again flowing, on the plains of Quatre Bras, on 
the 16th ofJune. Hii wound on that day, however, was not so 8e\ere 
aa to oblige him to qtdt the field, and iia bad again the honour of shed¬ 
ding it yet more freely in the last, the greatest, and most glorious of his 
country*8 battles—Waterloo! ' 

Johnstone was promoted to a Majority in 1829, and continued to 
serve until the 2nd of August 1831, when he retired on half^pay, with 
the intentfon of enjoying the slender fruits of his hard servitude in peace 
a^)d quietness $ ]f\x% bis active mind was ill-suited for a life of repose, and 
{mving beeit offered afi appointment in the Colonial Magistracy, in 
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' 1888, he proceeded in that capacity to the Cap© of Good Hope, where 
he continued to exevcise the functions of his office in a manner which 
commanded the respect of every one, until December 1835, when he 
was attacked with rf disease (enlargement of the heart), which proved 
fatal. I have been favoured, by one on tlie spot, with a characteristic 
skeftch of his last illness. He was attended by a Dr. Osborne, to whose 
judicious and kind attentions lie seems to have owed whatever case and 
comfort it was possifele for him to enjoy durtng the rgnainder of his 
brief career. When he began to feel that his days were numbered, he 
peremptorily asked the«surgeoT),—“ Shall I live or die V* Dr. ^sborne 
knowing his character, was candid, and told liim that he coj||d not 
possibly survive three months, Johnetone having at tliat moment an 
orange in his hand, chucked it to the ceiling, saying, “ I don’t care 
that whether I live or die, there is but one thing lies heavy on my heart 
would ha^c died U 2 >on the battle-field like a soldier, and not in bed 
like an old woman !’* 

The Athol troop-ship being about to return to England, Johnstone 
embarked in her, I presume to kill lime, until time should throw the 
expected dart at him. It came williin the expected hour. After being a 
vYaa lf nt gca, OH tliB 6th of April, 1836, tlie twenty-fourth anniversary 
of his greatest triumph (Badajos), his gallant soul took flight. 

* Well does his memory merit the tribute of every brother officer, and 
more especially of one who has been a sharer in most of his perils, his 

* frolicp, and his friendshipr—who, during many eventful years, has weighed 
him in tlie balance as an honest man and a soldier, and never yet found 
him wanting; and therefore deems that he was one who ought not to 
fill a nameless grave. 

J. K. 


/ ’ -Suggestions for the uiscieciNE, uniform, messing, ano 

RECRUITING OF THE WK6T INDIA REGIMENTS, 

The West India regiments are immediately to be augmented to 1500 
men each. This at once establishes the fact of their " utility and economy,” 
and leads me to submit a few suggestions for-their discipline, uniform, mess 
ing, and recruiting, 

DISCIPLINE. 

It will readily be allowed that the fewer movements and the least com¬ 
plicated they are that any soldiers are instructed in the belter. This applies 
forcibly to the West India regimentsi composed of wild untutored savages : 
to addle fheir brains with a series of difficult battalion movements, many 
of which, under any circumstances, they would never be called upon to 
perform—the formation of squares, for instance—teaching them to defend 
themselves against a force they will never encounter, is absurd. I would 
ask, when is it likely that cavalry will be in the West Indies ? and of what 
use would they be there, unless dismounted? The men might as well be 
tauo-ht to skait.in the event of there being ice in the tropics, as to fritter away 
then- time upon squares. Again, the tedious brigade movements. In 
what colony can a brigade be formed ? I know of none except Bavbadoes 
or Jamaica True, some zealous officers, by clubbing a solitary half regi¬ 
ment of the line, a meagre company of the West India I’egiment, a frag¬ 
ment of artillerymen, ^ud the Island Militia, have mustered a brigade; 
still it is hardly worlli while to occupy the time of the soldiers that mi^t 
be otherwise profitably employed in preparations for such brigaidhsg. 
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Ths Wcit lAdia reKiments ought to be instructod chiefly iu the light 
in^titrj exercise. Thistjonies home to them; they comprehend the ^ee 
and easy naovetnents of such drill. It is only an improvement on their own ^ 
aystem of warfare. Their powerful frames and iron constitutions defy the 
attacks of the tropic sun. Accustomed from infancy to ramble through 
their vast deserts with no covering but the canopy of heaven, the deadly 
night*dew has no effect upon them. Moderate in their habits, and of 
sober dispositions, the temptations of the country hold forth no charms for 
them. Their former mode of life—“with their harri against every man, 
and every man’s hand against theirs'*—has already initiated them into the 
leadingj’eatures of the light-infantry exercise—quickness of e>e and move¬ 
ment, vigilance against surprise, coolness and steadiness in firing, and an 
accur?^ in trailing their enemy that can only be acquired by the children 
of the vast Zahara. A leaf turned, a twig broken, the pressure of the grass, 
fifty atoms, that would be overlooked or pass unheeded by a European 
eye, causes the wary savages to halt, and escape the ambuscade. 

Another great advantage of the light-infantry exercise arises fronf^St-.- 
forming the different motions by the sound of th^ bugle. The negro's 
ear is proverbial for its accuracy. They will rapidly be able to distinguish 
between the different calls, and execute at once what is required of them ; 
•whereas issuing the words of command in a language at the best but very 
imperfectly understood by them; nay, the very difference in the lone ofjhe 
officer's voice, his clearness of articulation, his slow or rapid method of pro- *" 
nouncing, his careless or indifferent manner, all operate materially against. 
them. Constant drilling in the firelock exercise will give them a facility 
of handling their muskets. This, with a few of the simplest and necessary 
battalion movements, and a precision and steadiness in the routine of their 
garrison duties, guard-mounting, relieving sentries, &c. &c., is all tliat is 
required to render the West India soldiers as efficient light troops as there 
are in any service; I care not what country they belong to. 

I 

ITpriFORM. 

If we want the West India regiments as light troops, we must alter at 
once the present uniform. The flaunting red coat with its white facings, 
the white accoutrements, must all vanish. For skirmishers a dark uniform 
and accoutrements are required; and again, as it is intended for the black 
troops to perform the drudgery of tropical service, the present dress is not 
suited for this purpose. The constant exposure to the sun will soon turn 
the scarlet jacket purple. Althougjh no men, I fearlessly assert, have their 
uniform, appointments, and Arms, in better order than the black troops, or 
will keep them longer so; still, the following changes would prove a great 
saving of expense and time, of wear and tear to the Service and to the 
men:— 

Away with the puff and pipeclay ; away with the white facings, wings, 
epaulettes, and tufts, that needlessly bccupy the principal part of the men's 
time, in cleaning, brushing, and combing out; and relieve them of two of 
their most useless and irksome appendages, stocks and boots. 

Let the West India regiments be clothed in dark green jackets with 
black facings; the collars bound and lined half way with patent leather. 
This will answer all the purposes and appearance of a stock, and at the 
iiame time suffer the men fullliberty of moving their heads, instead of hav¬ 
ing a portable pilloiy round their necks. In lien of the present blue let 
them nave green cloth tnowsers { the white drill will still answer for gar- 
rifton-diUy and parades. Substitute for the boots strong shoes,*shaped in 
the sides like sandals, fkstening with buckle above the ankle ;^nd having 
no upper leather from the toe to the instep, these will allow what the 
Africans delight In, perfect and unrestricted freedom Ibr their toes j tbr no 
mutter how old the soldinr ia, ot what length of apprenticeship his febt may 
have stevefli irhen he tot wAlk any distancei and he caa effect it, off 
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tfoes both stock and boots, and instead of hobbling along he accelerates 
nii pace to the double time. 

As a matter of course, the accoutrements will be changed to black. T 
believe'this colout*is fbiind as economical as white. 1 know I saw appoint¬ 
ments of the former that belonged to a Danish regiment that had been 
forty years in nse» and were still in admirable preservation. 


ME8S1XG. 

We have long^pursued a very injudicious and mistaken system in 
messing our West India regiments, that is, in feeding the negroes 
as Englishmen, and giving them false appetites, instead of following 
as nearly as we caft with consistency the simple and plain method 
they were habituated to. Thus we take men accustomed to the 
simplest and commonest food, and tkis in the smallest quantity, and we 
forthwith cram them with a certain weight o#bcef, pork, bread, vegetables, 
cacao, and soup, plunging them headlong into luxuries unknown to them, 
i^ 3 «ipering them with a diet disagreeable to themselves, and creating a 
nost of supefficial wants hitherto unfelt by those unsophisticafed savages. 
Why, we might as^vell place turtle soup, pilchards, calves-head hash, and 
Maintenon cutlets before a Yorkshire tike or a Cornish boor. It is very 
laughable and no doubt witty in Mr. Buckstone to write of the negro— 

** He like rump-teak end oyster-sauce 
« » * Caube him so delightful.” 

but it is poetically inacc’urale, and displays an arrant ignorance of the 
African character. The negroes would not exchange a piece of salt-fish, 
diessed with lime-juice, pepper, an® butter and a roasted yam or plantain, 
for the “ best beefsteak and oyster-sauce’’ produced from the cuisine of 
the Ganick Club. From long and accurate observation I am convinced 
that they would prefer the whole of their rations of a different materiHl 
from those now issued, and cooked according to their country-fashion ; for 
if permission were granted to them, they wo^ild to a man exchange 
their present rations for salt-fish, butter, &c. The married men are always 
better satisfied, qotwitlistanding their “ family jars,” than the single, be¬ 
cause, as their wives draw their rations weekly, they barter them for food 
to form messes that suit their hilsbands’ palates ancl habits. 

The physical strength of the men would not be diminished by a change 
of food; on the ^contrary, if possible, increased. Take the field negroes, 
and look at them; see the powerful muscle and Herculean strength dis¬ 
played by them, and what is their diet? Salt-fish, plantains or yams, rice, 
and casada. Look at the peons of the Spajiish Main—a race as tough, 
rigid, and impervious to disease as their own dried Tasso or Mulo flesh. 
Or instance the sepoys; they feed according to their country fashion, 
and what a body ol men they are! But it is unnecessary to multiply 
examples. For a less sum than is at present expended by Government— 

T fancy about Ir. 2id. for each man—a more nutritious, wholesome, and 
judicious ration could be procured for the African soldiers, of treble quan¬ 
tity, and of an infinitely preferred quality. 

In proof, I instance the salt-pork ration, that forms the dinner three 
times in the week. This paltry ration is nine ounces in the raw state, and 
when boiled reduces to /owr—and this morsel of meat, this atom on the 
extremity of a fork, with a pint of pea-soup, is what the soldiers have for 
dinner; and on this they may fatten from four o'clock say Monday after¬ 
noon until eight o'clock Tuesday morning, when a pint of cacao and a 
pound f f bread are ready for their breakfasts. They are allowed to pur¬ 
chase weir own vegetables, and«they may have a supper at their own 
expense; but the four ounces of boiled pork and the peas are afone 
issued by Government. I repeat, for a lesser sum than these scanty rations 
cost, a comfortable dinner and a substantial supper, With an addition to. 
their breakfost, could be had for the blAok ttoops i and an easy add feasible 
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plan could bci Inii down to «arry all this into effect, so that the serjeants, 
under the %ivm superintendence of their officers, would become the ca¬ 
terers for the men. 

I am aware it would entail some additional trouble on the officers ; but 
they are doomed to bear the heat and burden of the climate, and this they 
have hitherto done so willingly, unflinchingly, and steadily, that the advaiv 
tage derived by the men will, in their minds, more than outweigh the per¬ 
sonal labour or accumulated duty that may accrue to themselves. 

• • H 

‘ RBCRUITINQ. 

The West India regiments are at present supplied with recruits from 
Africa; but a very simple method might be adopted which would ‘save 
• the expense of the depot at Sierra Leone, the loss of time and money, in 
conveying officers to and from that (fep5t, and the large item for the trans- 
sport of tne recruils to the hdkd-quarters of their regiments; the mortality 
of the officers at the “white man’s grave’* I take not into account—iL 
is la fortune de la guerre to visit it, and why did they list ? J^et orders ^1%-- 
sent to the Governors of all our Leeward Islands and colonies to allow the 
West India regiments to select whatever number of recruits they require 
from the negroes captured by our cruisers and brought to our islands, pre¬ 
vious to their being sent to the Havannah. His Majesty's frig^ite Vestal 
brought a cargo of Africans into Grenada a few months ago. Theje were 
no means of sending them on to the Mixed Commission, as the slave-ship 
from which they were taken was not seaworthy ; 'Major t^hads, of the 1st 
West India Regiment, enlisted 112 able-bodied and clean-limbed recruits. 
Here at once is an opening. By a fe^ such drafts the regiments would 
be completed without resorting to Africa; or if ,we must carry on the 
farce of going with our captured negroes to the Havannalj, let the Mixed 
Commission have the power to allow the officers of the West India regi¬ 
ments stationed there to enlist ^volunteers from the liberated Africans. 
The Spaniards profess te give every facility to our recruiting at Cuba, but 
in reality throw every obstacle in the way. Who would place any confi¬ 
dence in Spanish truth ? Who would pin their faith upon the sleeve of 
such a rotten and degenerate government? whose mendacity is proveibial, 
and in the present instance disgraceful e^^en for a Spaniard. 

We have for a long time supported.a Navy to convey slaves to Cuba. 
The miserable Africans, after passing the humbug of the Mixed Commis¬ 
sion, are sent into the interior of the island as apprentices—a precious 
mockery. There they are parcelled out to the different planters, who 
christen them Tom, Dick, .or,Harry, after some old slaves on their estates. 
Well, old Tom dies, bfit young Tom steps into his shoes, and by a base 
shuffle of the cards the apprentice is transformed into the slave. This is 
a startling fact, but it is one that bears the stamp of truth upon its colour¬ 
ing ; and the following anecdote will further illustrate it. 

Christmas-day, 1834, the Captain of tihe British cruiser - - was dis¬ 

turbed from his beef and pudding with the report of a suspicious''sail in 
sight. She was chased, taken, and turned out a Spanish slaver, with 360 
negroes on board—a man nearly for every day in the year, and her desti¬ 
nation the Havannah. Thither Captain Z. conveyed her, and the Mixed 
Commission went through the usual buffoonery. The old Spanish Co- 
vernof received our officers with marked attention, and told Captain Z. 

That his bowels of compassion were torn by this horrid slave trade ;** but 
in the evening when the wine got into the heads of the Spanish A. D. C’s. 
they declared that they had nearly laughed outright at the speeqji of the 
old Don and ** his bowels of compassion,'* for that morning he*i:eceived 
some hundred doubloons as a permit to land a cargo of slaves at an out- 
poxt, and the Sisbop of Cuba as many more for putting them on the high 
uroad to heaven by making them Christians. 

A fow days aft^ardsy vrjien walking tlirough the Havannah, Captain Z. 
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observed a party of the crew of the captured slaver, which he supposed 
' V'ere, according to the decision of the Mixed Commission, snugly incar¬ 
cerated in the Moro. He expressed his asto'nishment to a mercantile 
friend, and his answer was—“ These are not your prize, Don Hose Marie 
Hernandez, and so forth ; but Don Caspar Ebenexer, &c. the former 
died tlie day after their imprisonment, and were carried out to be—not 
iMined, but re christened; and they are now preparing for a fresh depar¬ 
ture for the Coast of Guinea, under new names and papers. But the 
joke did not end here ; for the Spaniards, wjth extraordinary liberality, 
pointed out to Ca[Jlain Z. ten vessels in various stages of preparation’for 
the African trade, and intimated they would be happy to encounter him 
on the other side of the broad Atlantic. This, of course, was the usual 
foreign bombast and blustering vanity of these garlic-devouring worthies 
—for plenty of sea-room and a swift pair df heels are their only safeguards. 
They calculate they could afford to lose every third vessel'—but the average 
loss was only every tenth. 

Before I conoiude, having said so much about the men, perhaps I may, 
^without being out of place, give a few statements concerning the officers 
of the West India regiments. 

Banished for life from their native land—separated from their friends, 
their hearths, and the fondest associations of man—doomed to encounter 
the most unhealthy and noxious climates of the tropics, with no cheering 
oUever returning with their corps to England, and from the nature 
and constitution of their regiments obliged to undergo a drudgery in the 
Service that the officers of the Line are exempt from—with the sword 
hanging over their heads—the prospect of a visit “to the white man's 
grave,*'—it will be supposed they have some recompense, some advantage 
to counterbalance those evils—a few, a very few, of which I have here 
enumerated. 

1 regret my answer must be—they have none. On the contrary, in 
X»ecuniary* way, they are not so well off as the officers of the Line, The 
Field Officers lose 20/.t per annum; and all the officers are deprived of 
the servant's allowance. Thus the Subalterns are curtailed in their pay 
Js. per diem ; the Captains, 3^.; the Majors, 4*. Ad ,; the Lieutenanl- 
’ (^ilonels, 4.V. Oc^.a very material item to men who have such scanty 
incomes. True, they are allowed to take servants from the ranks; but, of 
course, they are obliged to pay those servants from their own privatej 
resources: and this measure is fraught with every disadvantage to his 
Majesty's Service, as far as the soldier is concerned, and with dissatisfac¬ 
tion and discomfort to the officer^. 

Is this even-handed justice, or common* equity—that the men who 
endure the heat and burden of the day for the entire twenty-four hours, 


* The officers of the West India regiments have a less rate of pay than the 
officer^ of the Line, in the following proportion!— 

; Field Officers • • • £102 2 6 per annum. 

Captains • « t 54 15 0 ,, 

Subalterns . • « 27 7 6 ,, 

f Vide Warrant, 3ist Dec. 1830, and 22nd July 1830. 

, I A Field Officer's servants cost , . . £16 14 7 

A Captain's and Subaltern’s . • ^ 12 3 4 

This to be added to the loss by nun-allowance. 

5 The Jamaica people have an inveterate prejudice egamt Black troops. When 
the 2nd West India Regiment was quartered there, the Honourable House of 
Assembly refused to grant the officers of this corps the usual colonial allowance. I 
ant at a mss to conjecture from whence this ariiies, unless these i*4lander& still sinart 
under thfi-ecollection of the numerods drubbings they received from the Maroon 
negroes—who, goaded by the cruelty and oppression of their inexorable task¬ 
masters, resorted to tJie mountain fastness, and on sundry occasions defl^ated the 
Calkloo Generals and their militia quasi malicious forces. 
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fehould t^edlve a. less recompenae than those who are only exposed to a 
teiiiponii^,lK3ieirGhlng from it for a passing moment? 

There^ments of the Jafte are some nine years in the West Indies; and 
ont of this their officers, at the utmost, some four or five: whereas the 
West India regiments are stationed there until Doomsday, ahd their 
officers pass the entire of their lives in the tropics, or perhaps are occa¬ 
sionally indulged vvith a trip to Sierra Leone. 

But { mean not here to set forth any complaints, or bolster up a list of 

f rievanees. The officers of the 1st West India Regiment have never 
rdathed a solitary murmur, or given utterance to a single growl; they have 
performed cheeriully and zealously their arduous duties, and they will 
continue to follow the same straightforward course they have hitherlo pur¬ 
sued, The King has not sought them out and pressed them into his Ser¬ 
vice ; but they solicited thehondlir of bearing his commission : and if they 
did not fulfil the important trusts committee^ to their charge, others can 
speedily be found who will. Besides, they feel, as long as the present 
noble Chief i» at the head of the British Army, and as long as his talented 
right hand, “ The Soldier's Friend,*’ remains with him,—although absent, 
their just claims wnll always be carefully watched o\jcr and attended to, 
and, as on a late occasion, the piomotion will follow in their regiment 
without favour or distinction, and with justice and certainty. 

It would be ungrateful and ungenerous to let it be supposed that the 
officers of the 1 si West India regiment have no representative in Iniglaiid. 
to uphold their cause, and bring foiward their claims wlien necessary—■ 
they have an able, uncompromising, and strenuous advocate in their 
Colonel, Major-General Sir Henry King, who has, on every occasion since 
his appointment to the corps, supported the interests of his officers, and, 
regardless of time or trouble, has left no stone unturned to secure the 
legitimate and rightful promotion in his regiment. 


J, U. S. Club. 
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THE BATTLE OF BUSACO AND THE THIRD DIVISION, 

<• 

Having compared the following statements by Sir Henry King and 
Major Mackie respecting the two British brigades of the third division 
engaged in the battle of Busaco, with our own notes and recollections 
of that conflict, we are enabled, as far as our knowledge extopds, to 
add our individual testimony, to that of those competent witnesses. 

The extreme difficulty of the historian’s tasV has been frequently 
admitted and dwelt upon in our pages. The toils and perplexities of 
that invidious office are so evident, that the marvel is rather how any 
man can be found to undert^ike it and succeed, when the sul^ects are 
contemporaneous, than that failure or inaccuracy should be the result. 
In the description of battles, the general picture must be compounded 
of detached saetches taken from the limited views of individuals at par¬ 
ticular points; and iheee fractional parts being necessarily imbued with 
the tone and bias, and^ependent on tiie opportunities, of tlie spectator, 
increase the confusion of the artist by whom such ill-assorted elements 
must be combined into a barmozdous whole. That he should often 
succeed is, we repeat, more surprising than that he should occasionally 
fail or offend. , /' 

The diwussed Ixf owr correspondents is the part tkken by 

PiotonNt div^^ton in thn. battle of Buiaco, as it is related by the historian 
of the Peni)tt6ular WhTi upon the jfbiUi of documents prefixed to his fifth 
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. volume. However it may be shown by the narratives of our gallant 
friends above named that these documents were erroneous as far as 
regarded the third division, we are bound to do* justice, from personal 
knowledge, to the anxiety of the historian to obtain accurate and impar¬ 
tial information concerning the striking event he was then about tg 
describe. 

The impressions of Colonel Waller, a most estimable and zealous 
odicer, must have been unaccountably distorted when he flow to the 
rescue of the Figftting Division” from their grim assailants on the 
ridge of Busaco ! Alas, for his misplaced solicitude ! Tiie bear-skin 
caps and mailed chintfof the Frenchmen had no terrors for Light- 
burne's brigade, or their neighbours, the Connaught Rangers and old 
45th,— 7iec aspera terrent ;—the formed, as their immediate commander, 
Sir Henry King states, panted fbr closer quarters—the latter, feeling the 
collision, struck their foes like a thunderbolt, and while Colonel Waller 
tfffs galloping fcr aid, the Bear-skins were fleeing like worried sheep 
to llic shelter of th#ir own position and reserves. Since the day of 
Vnniera such a route had not been seen—and never was confidence 
more high or warranted in any band or body of the British Army than 
amongst the very trooj)s tlie worthy Assistant-Quartermaster-General 
' i.iiOfight doomed to destruction. 

• The intervention of our gallant associates of the fifth division 
unquestionably applied to a different body of the enemy, and to some 
. minor attack or diversion at a latter period of the day. The main 
assault, to which we have just alluded, commenced with the misty dawn, 
and no sooner was the enemy perceived on the ridge than he was 
attacked and broken to pieces. But the details of this section of a battle, 
from which the third division derives one of its most glorious and in¬ 
alienable trophies, are discussed in the following narratives so clearly and 
concurrently with our own views, that additional comment on our part is 
unnecessary. Could further doubt exist on the point which forms the 
subject of this discussion, the De8j)atch of our great Leader alone 
decides the question. 

Mr.Eoitor,—M y attention having; been called to a memorandum of the 
late Colonel Waller respectini< the battle of Busaco. prefixed to the flith 
volume of NapieV’s History of the War in flie Peninsula, which contains 
some material errors, 1 feel myself compelled to give a statement of what 
took place under my own immediate view, as commanding the second, 
battalion 5th Infantry in the third division on that memorable day. 
Omitting any preliminary detail, I shfili proceed at once to narrate occur¬ 
rences as-they were. • 

Lightburne's brigade, constituting the left of the third division, was 
formed in line on the brow of Busaco before dawn ; when daylight 
allowed, a veiy heavy column of Iheenemy was perceived commencing the 
ascent, and apparently directing its march on our front; a cloud of tirail¬ 
leurs were thrown out on its flanks to pover its advance, and the light 
companies were ordered out to opppae them. At this moment Lord 
Wellington, attended by his staff and other officers, rode np, and asked 
where there was a good position for a gitti- I pointed out a small rocky 
eminence in advance, and on the right of my battalion. A gun was 
promptly mought up, and opened on the enemy. The 5th light company 
was now warpaly engaged on the slope of the hill, and the battalion being 
much exposed, and swstaining some loss from a galling Arc, I was directed 

by Lord WallipgtoB, jppegted by Six Brent Sp«ac^, to retire a few p^ees. 
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This was done by stepping back, so as to clear the rising of the slope. 
Ijord WeUlngton then proceeded to another pa^'t of the position^ Lieut.- 
Colonels Cohn Campbell, A.D.C., and Charles Napier, being previously 
wounded in rear of the gun. The enemy's column suffering much from 
the iSre, directed with great precision and effect by Captain Lane, R.A., 
and from our light infantry, changed its direction by an oblique move¬ 
ment to its left, advancing steadily to the large rooky ridge or projecting 
point on the summit of the heights, which it attained under a heavy 
flanking lire. ^ 

' The tirailleurs were soon after repulsed and driveh back, leaving many 
killed and wouhded in our front, belonging to the 2nd Chasseurs Lagers, 
a very distinguished corps in the French army. A desultory fire of mus¬ 
ketry was kept up ior some time, from which we suffered some loss. The 
change in the direction of the enpmy’s column brought it in contact with 
the leit of the right brigade of the third^division, upon and beyond the 
rocky ridge above described, which interrupted ray view of its further 
movements. 

The enemy did not long retain his advantage. I co*Qld not observe 
whether he had extended his front by deploymoeit on our right; but 
apparently he had no time to form his line so as to “ sweep the ridge of 
the hill” in our front, if such was the intention; for in a very brief space 
of time he was hurled down the sleep, by a most gallant attack from the 
jegiments on our right, namely, the 88th and 45th, and retired vvithJijp 
utmost precipitation and confusion, leaving the glacis of the hill covered 
with dead and wounded, nor did he attempt to rally or slacken his pace 
till at the very base, which, from the formation of the ground, (a rather 
steep though gradual declivity,) was at a considerable distance from the 
summit. He then continued to retire in more order, but m manifest dis¬ 
may, nor was any attempt made to renew the attack. The charge, which 
decided the defeat of the enemy at this part of the position, I always 
understood to have been made by the 45th and 88th Regiments, and this 
was generally received and believed in the 3rd division. 

From the above plain narration it will appear that C^olonel Waller has 
erred in the first instance, by slating that the action commenced by a fire 
of artillery upon the k-ft of Picton’s position; nor did the column of attack, 
which directed its march on our front, deploy into line previous to ascend¬ 
ing the hill, but advanced to the summit in a solid mass. I saw but one 
of the three attacking columns ; that alone demanded ray attention. I have 
always supposed that a third 'column of the enemy (the second having 
attacked and been repulsed by the right of Picton’s division on tlie Cantaro 
pass), while endeavpuring^to furn our flank and gain the great Coimbra 
road, was encountered by Leith's division of Hill's corps, and totally 
defeated. 

Colonel Waller has also erred in stating that “ Lightbume^ brigade was 
repeatedly charged, and fairly driven from the rocky part of the position !*’ 
This never took place! Th^ second battalion 5th infantry was never 
charged by the enemy, and consequently never driven from its position ; 
it remained on its original ground, in readiness, and, 1 may add, in ear¬ 
nest hope, that the enemy would afford an opportunity to charge, when we 
anticipated a very different result. 1 have accounted for that opportunity 
not having been given by the deviation of the enemy from his direct line 
of march. The utmost steadiness prevailed in our ranks, nor was there 
the slightest hesitation or wavering. The enemy was decidedly repulsed, 
the light infantry most gallantly driving back the Chasseurs Lagers in our 
front. 

I nev^r saw Colonel Waller during the action ; nor was any order com¬ 
municated to me till its close, after the decisive charge had taken place, 
when the 5fh Ivas ordered to the ri^ht, and was thrown back into column 
for that purpose; but its advance was rendered unnecessary by th^ total 
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• rdutof the enemy and hU precipitate retreat. Sli’Thomas Picton was 
chiefly in the centre, and on the ri^ht of his division, where the brunt of 
the conflict took place. 

1 must'here remark, that no one is more competent than yourself to 
appreciate the accuracy of the events 1 detail, having commanded the 
Ijght Company of the 5th in the engagement. 

I have written the above without reference to any document, public or 
private, having indeed none at hand. The lapse of twenty-six years might 
wear away the recollection of trivial events, butihe stirring scenes of active 
warfare are engraven in more durable characters on the memory, and I 
relate what I saw, and jvhat I believe to be incontrovertible fact. 

It is not within my province, nor is it my intention, to enter info a 
defence of Piclon's faults as a man; merits as a soldier I may venture 
to assert: his gallantry, skill, and conduct as a General of Division were 
proved on every occasion in th*e field ; and the gallant men led to vicfoiry 
by him, although aggrieved l»y his intemperate language and apparent 
^ejudices, w ill I doubt not, hear a just testimony to the former, while 
lliey deprecate the h^Jiter. He fell in his country’s service ; such a death 
consecrates his memory; let it obliterate his ertors. 

In conclusion, T must observe that (he confidence placed in the com¬ 
binations and arrangemenis of Lord Wellington, ])i*eparalory to battle, 
infused iijlo his soldiers of all grades an enthusiastic devotion, and atitici- 
pdTion of victory. No apprehensions of defeat or exposure to attack, in 
rear or on a flank, were ever felt or expiessed: every exigency W'as known 
to he foreseen and provided for, and that in the event of repulse, succour 
was near. This feeling actuated the whole British Army in the Peninsula, 
and was attended by those brilliant successes which distinguished the war, 
and have inspirited the pages of iis historian. I remain, &.c. &c. 

Henry King, Major-General. 

Elmdon Hull, Birmingham, December Ifth, 1830. 


Mr. Editor, —In a woik so extensive as that of Colonel Napier’s 
History of the Peninsular War, embracing so many, and such complicated 
details, information as to which rfiiist be collected from so many different 
sources, perfect accuracy as to every point it would certainly be most 
unreasonable to expect. It is equally evident that any errors as to minuter 
points can in no way d^ract from the value of a woik like his, so far as 
regards his statements relative to the operations of the wav on a more 
extended scale, and the correctness of the vonplusions he has drawn from 
these, the soundness of which must rest on different grounds. 

To the public, therefore, at large, or to posterity, it is a matter of but 
trivial moment, whether in the work in question there are, or are not, 
errors as to the minuti® of the various actions; not so, hov^ever, as regards 
the corps engaged in the several operations referred to in the work, and 
more especially as they may aflfeot the feelings of the surviving officers, 
and of the friends of those who ara no m^rcl 

It is also evident that when errors as to any part of the details in works 
of this description are pointed out in the authors lifetime, and either 
corrected by him, or the accuracy of his statements fully vindicated, it 
must go far in accrediting the work at large, and vouching for its correct- 
ness where it is not called in question. 

For-these reasons 1 am confident that I shall have not merely the for¬ 
giveness but the thanks of this gallant and able writer for pointing out to 
him som4 mistakes into which I think he has evidently been misled in 
detailing the operations in the battle of Busaco. 

To the existence these errors 1 had occasion to-allude in my strictures 
upoiuRobinson’s Memoir of General Pietpn, inserted in a former number 
of your Journal, and my attention has again been more particularly directed 
U. S, JouRN. No. 100, MiLRCH, 1837, ^ 2 B 
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to the floblect by the publication of the fifth Tolutne of the work, contain- 
in|: lome dodumentaiy evidence in the shape of letters ftom Major-General 
Sir John Cameton and Colonel Waller, corroborative, as Colonel NapiCr 
thinks, of the accuiacy of his previous statements, ^ow far they answer 
their intended purpose I shall leave yourself and readeis to determine, on 
^Fusing the following comments on them, as they affect the leading 
features of the battle. 

To elucidate the subject, I submit to your readers, along with this^a 
sketch of that portion of the SieriadeBnsaco,forthc^efenee of which the 
third division was appointed This sketch, though slightly and hastily 
executed, is taken from approved maps made nt the time, and witji some 
detail of the operations of the third division will, I conceive, convince your 
readers that the account of the battle as given by Colonel Napier m hu 
Hind volume does not give them the full rneasure of justice to which they 
aie entitled. 


of the Tkiid Dtumn {PictOfCs) ontke Sierra dt Bmacoi^lih Sejpt^ 1810*. 



A A, Road on tup of fiierra de Bucaco. 
B B Pass of St. Antonio 
V I* F runch ColiniiM ot 4-tfot-k 

1 74lh Kcgt. with i oftuguetie brigade. 

2 Portugueie bngade ot g«hi* , 

Vortugw*!, ^ 


3 8th Poituguese, four companies d'lth, and SStli. 

4 Two Bntuh guns. I 

3 JLightbuuie’a brigade—5lh^and 83)d 
b Piiiuts near which Leithk* attack iuok place 
7 Village oi St. ^ntobio de Caotaro. 

Frenob^ 


Chglkh; 
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. This division in the ffeheml ftrrangements were allotted for the defence 
of that porUon of the ridge extending from the &t. Antonio road, about a 
mile to Its left. 

Having passed to,the right of the Mondego at Pena Cova on the 2lst o£ 
September, they encamped near the village of Conte^as, on the Coimbra 
sidp of the tnoiintain, till the 2dth, when they took up a position on its 
summit, the right brigade of the division upon and close to the road of St. 
Antonio de Cantaro. The advance being thrown forward to the neighbour¬ 
hood of this village,ewere in the evening of that day drivep back, when the 
ravine at the bottom of the ascent became the line of demarcation between 
the contending armies.^During this interval, that is, between the 21st and 
25th, a road of communication had been formed along the ridge, on the 
reverse or Coimbra side, near the sumipit, but so far below the very top of 
the ridge, or hog’s back, that troops passing along this road could not pos¬ 
sibly see what was going forwird on the other side. 

The evening of the 25th and following day were spent in some skir- 
aHiishing, and {^cannonade of our guns upon the reconnoitrine’parties of the 
enemy, a portion of* whose force, the second corps under Regnier, were 
concentrated upon the road leading from Mortaaroa to the village of St. 
Antonio de Cantaro, evidently evincing a disposition to force this point of 
our position; that portion of the ridge from the pass to the Mondego being 
of a mor§ rugged and inaccessible character. 

' ‘Perceiving this obvious intention of the enemy, Sir Thomas Picton had, 

, on tlie evening of the 26th, so disposed his force (the British portion not 
exceeding fifteen hundred bayonets) as to meet the attack anxiously 
expected the following morning. Nor were we disappointed ; as the dawn 
of day discovered the enemy in motion, a .column having, during the 
obscurity of the night, moved along the bottom to attack, considerably to 
our left, and nearly opposite to the point where the ridge rises abruptly, or 
as T have in my previous remarks designated it, the convent hill, the enemy 
at the same time making an attack upon the road, and with considerable 
bodies at intermediate points, with an evident intention of distracting our 
attention. 

‘ To meet fhe first, the 88th Regiment, which stood upon the left of 
Picton’s force, was instantly moved by Colonel Wallace, and to their 
support four companies of the 45lh, under Major Gwynne, with a portion 
of the 8th Portuguese following in their track. 

Having premised thus much, I shall now proceed to state the several 
mistakes into which Colonel Napier atid^his authorities have fallen, and 
whereby, however unintentionally on their'part, very great injustice has 
been done to the third division as a whole, and more especially to that 
portion of it to which, at the time, I had myself fhe honour to belong. 

These errors 1 conceive Colonel Napier has himself Bitcomed up in his 
answ’er to the observations of Pictoh's biographer, when he says, “ It is 
now afEj-med distinctly and positively that the French did break the 8th 
Portuguese Regiment, did (^in the rocks on the summit of the Sierra, 
and on the right of the third division, did ensconce themselves in these 
rocks, and were going to sweep the summit of the Sierra, when the fifth 
division, under Gencmi Leith, attacked them, and the 9th Regiment, 1^ 
by Colonel Cameron, did form under fire, as described, did charge, and did 
beat the enemy out of these rocks, and if they had not done so, the third 
division, then engaged with other troops, would have been in a very cri¬ 
tical situation. Not only is all this re-affirmed, but it shall be proved by 
the mosLirrefragable evidence.** 

Now, Mr. Editor, in answer to these several statements of Colonel 
Napier, tlius distinctly and positively affirmed, I beg leave as distinctly and 
as positively to affirm, that the right of Picton's division never was forced 
back ; that the enemy never did reach the summit of the ridge to the right 
of his divUioHi and there ensconce themselves in rocks; and further, that 
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Ihe t^hi of Picton's diyision never was in the slightest danger of beinjg. * 
turned^ In 4)foof of these assertions, it need only be stated that the bn- 
gade of Portuguese artillery* and 74th British Regiment* in position on 
the extreme right* not only never did retreat a single-step* but the former 
never had oocasbn to move during the day* nor the latter till they 
advanced at the close of the action* as 1 shall afterwards have occasion to 
exn^in. 

Having thus shown that H could not possibly be at this point of the 
position occupied by the third division that General I^ith's rendered to the 
TOrmei' the essential service they are represented to have done, I shall now 
proceed to show that neither was it rendered at that point where the most 
formidable attack was made upon it. This is the'moie required, because 
Colonel Napier’s description would leave his readers to imagine that it was 
where, and when, Picton's divisioiVwas most seriously engaged, that the 
latter received that timely aid, which, saving them from defeat, left them 
for ever after so beggared of gratitude to the fifth division. 

This point, where Regnier*s most serious attack was actually made, wa*" 
not, as Colonel Napier asserts, between the third and fitih divisions, thus 
endangering, as he thinks, *the turning of Picton^s right, but on the 
extreme left, near the convent-hili, nearly a mile fiom his right. Instead 
of six guns playing upon them in their ascent, or of there being any¬ 
thing else to justify the account he gives of the astonishing gower and 
resolution with w^hich they scaled the mountain, overthiowing evSfy*^ 
thing that opposed their progress, the truth is, that, having advanced at ^ 
first under cover of a dense fbg, they were totally unperceived until they ‘ 
had made considerable progress up the steep. A fire of some rounds was 
then opeuisd on them from two guns, by direction of Lord Wellington. 
This* however* could not greatly retard their progress; so that continuing 
their couise, still under cover of the fog, the first intimation that the 
troops on the height obtained of their approach was the head of the 
column ju&t appearing within view. 

Neitlier, as 1 again assert* did this'column ever penetrate the line 
occupied by the third division, or establish themselves on the height. A 
portion of them, undoubtedly, were ensconced in rocks, but not upon the 
summit, while the whole of them had much to accomplish before they 
could have thought of sweeping the.Sierra. 

The head of the column having just reached the top when seen by 
Colonel Wallace, he immediately detached three companies who drove the 
body fi-om the rocks while he himself, with the remainder of the 88th, and 
the four companies of the 45th*, under Major Gwynne, attacked and drove 
the main column ddwn theateep, strewing the ground* as Colonel Napier 
has graphically described, with dead and dying, to the very bottom of the 
valley, not, however, as ha Woiild lead his readers to imagine, after a 
general miUet in which these regiments had only joined with others. 

With the exception of a portion ofithe fith Portuguese which joined in 
the pursuit* the repulsitw this column* Which made undoubtedly*the prin¬ 
cipal attack on the thim division, and was, in truth, the main feature of 
the day* was accomplished by the above, not only Without any assistance 
from the fifth division* b«tt even without the aid of any other portion of 
^ the third. 

I feel the more desirous to note the aid thus afforded by the 8th Portu¬ 
guese, from the unqualified manner in which that corps Is* once and again, 
represented by Ckdonel Napier to have been broken in pieces. Whatever 
wif have been the case with the remainder of this regiment* I can posi- 
tivSy assert that fhui was not the case with that portion of it stationed on 
the isght dftbe fifith aad 45th. These* so far from being brokdn io pieces, 
driven as ^)«dibeloiethe,wind* did*en the contrary, maintain iheir ground, 
and join in fhe pursuit as I hare‘said above. 1 may mention that a 

tnditia* statkmed somewhere inthe^rear, at no 
gnmt4isi|wqe^li^ lyere pauie^stmek, andfiea^most to a 
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man^ They all, in fact, betook themselves to their heels, with the excep¬ 
tion of their comraanding;-officer anti another, whoj after the aotion, applied 
tp Colonel Wallace, and obtained from him a certificate to the effect that 
they had jeept their post 

While the 88th add 46th were thus engaged in repulsing this attack, 
the enemy made a simultaneous attempt on the pass of St Antonio, where, 
however, they made little or no impression, being at first exposed to a 
destructive fire ol' the Portuguese Wtillery, under Major Arentchild, an 
officer of the King's perman Legion, and aften/^rda kept jn check by thti 
light troops of the division under Colonel Williams, and a portion of tlie 
Portuguese. Having, from this cause, advanced but little from the 
bottom* of the hill, thi^evidently was not the spot where the supposed 
effective aid of the fifth division was required and given. 

This brings me now to state, what, oitce pointed out to Colonel Napier, 
I feel assured that every inquiry he may hereafter make will more and 
more convince him is the truth, which is. that these several operations of 
the third division have been by him confounded and mixed up with that 
attack in whieff Leith’s division actually had a part. Upon inquiry, he 
w'ill find that GenerafLeith's affair'did not take place till a considerable 
lapse of time after the contest of the 88th and 45th was over ; he will also 
find that it did not take place on Picton’s right, but in reality at an inter¬ 
mediate point between his right and left. 

Uf this'latter contest I have no desire to speak disparagingly, nor any 
wdsli to detract fiom the merit of the fifth division. I do maintain, how- 
• ever, that, when compared with the attack repelled by the 88th and 4.5th, 
the contest in which Leith’s division was engaged was but of minor 
. import. Can a stronger proof of this be asked for than the simple fact 
that the whole loss of the troops therein engaged amounted only to two 
officers, two seijeants and foity-three rank and file killed and wounded. 
Does this tally with the paramount importance Colonel Napier attaches 
to Leith’s atfairj? Does this make ft appear that the latter had any great 
share in those operations which Jiut no less than three thousand of the 
enemy hors de combat, as was acknowledged in the intercepted despatches 
oj'their General, belt remarked, equal to that which Napoleon confessed 
to even at Austerlitz t 

I ask Colonel Napier if he can seriously hazard the opinion that the 
hc^roes of Aii*iterlitz, established on the heights, ensconced in rocks, and 
going to sweep the summit of the Sierra, could have been baffled in their 
purpose, could have been driven from a position such as is here described, 
and totally defeated, leaving their adversarii^s to boast of a victory 
acquired at so very insignificant a cost as was this loss Sustained by Leith’s 
division. Truly, Mr. Editor, I should have augured differently of these 
heroes from what was seen and felt of their prowess at another point, and 
at an earlier period of the day. While, however, I have documents to 
prove that Picton was right in cabling the affair in which Leith was 
engaged the last, so would the smallness of the loss the fifth division sus¬ 
tained at least afford nresumptbn that ha was also justified in styling it, 
by comparison, a feeble effort of the enemy. Rocks the latter may have 
niet with upon this occasion, and in these rocks they may have been 
ensconced, and from these rocks may have been driven by Leith; but what 
I pointedly and decidedly affirm is, that these rocks, wherever situated, 
were not on Picton's rignt, and that the French whom Leith encountered 
and defeated never were established ther& That any portion of theenettiy 
ever established themselves so completely on the heights as to rest their 
right uport a precipice overhanging., the reverse or Coimbra side of the 
Swrra, or that considerable bodies of the enemy bad descended and Vrete 
killed there, are, I apprehend, facts that even Wellington himself was not 
aware of till he saw ttfem in Colonel Napier’s book. 

How the enemy, having ever gained this iminense advantage, should 
have suffered themselves to be so easily dispossessed of it as the loss of 
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Lrith impU^fli would, 1 think, puzzle the gallant Colonel and hie autho* 
Titles to aocount for. 

Before I drop this portion of the subject, allow me further to express the 
surprise with which I learn that Leith was indebted for the goad fortune 
that he had in meeting with the enem 3 r to the accidental circumstance of 
having fallen in with an officer galloping along, and shouting—*' To the 
rescue, ho!'* like an ancient warrior m a border fray, imploring aid,'for 
God’s sake, for the third to protect thim from danger which existed only 
in his own imagination. «< . . 

The more pr^able reason, and what I have always heard assigned is, 
that when he came in contact with the enemy, Leith, in obedience to the 
instructions of the great master-mind that planned and overlooked the 
operations of the day, was watching the progress of events, that he might 
give his aid if it should be required. 

That this was, indeed, the case, is proved by what Colonel Cameron has 
stated in General Leith’s own words—“ That the ground where the British 
brigade was now moving was behind a chain of rocky eminences, where 
it had appeared clearly the enemy was successfully ymsh^ng to establish 
himself, and precluded Major-General Leith from seeing at that moment 
the progress the enemy was making; but by the inlormation of staff- 
officers stationed on purpose, who communicated his direction and pro¬ 
gress, Major-General Leith moved the Biilish Brigade so as to endeavour 
to meet and check the enemy when they gained the a&cendandy.*' Kere 
we have Colonel Cameron's admission, that the column which General 
Leith attacked could have been but in very temporary possession of the * 
height, since he states that when first seen they were yet in tlie act of 
pushing forward to establish themselves. 

Indeed every concurring circumstance affords strong presumptive proof 
that Leith, who was on the ridge two miles to the right of the pass at the 
commencement of the action, was moving along the road of communication, 
entered the position of the third, ancl passed on the left till he embraced 
the point of ascent of the enemy’s column, which he repulsed. This is 
evident from the manner in which he formed lino by wheeling up into tliat 
formation, when he he fired and charged. Colonel Cameron also supports 
this assumption when he says, “ He, Leith, therefore ordered the 9th 
British Regiment, which had hitherto been moving rapidly by its left in 
column, in order to gain the most advantageous ground for checking 
the enemy, to form line, which they did with the greatest promptitude, 
accuracy, and coolness, under the fire of the enemy, who had just 
appeared formed on that part'of the rooky eminence which overlooks the 
back of the ridge, "and who had then, for the first time, perceived the 
British brigade under him. 

That the disposition of Leith's force must have been known to Picton, 
and that this column of the enemy was discovered in its ^vance. and 
immediately attacked and defOatede, by the fifth division, sattsfactorily 
accounts for its being left entirely to them, without the supposition 
Colonel Napier makes, that this was caused by the third having their 
hands at the time full elsewhere; a gratuitous assumption, not only unsup¬ 
ported by, but utterly opposed to, facts. 

While the importance of hie co-operation, in itself, has been magnified 
out of all conceivable proportion, its importance, so far as it regarded the 
safety of the third division, is of a purely imaginary nature. The critical 
situation in which they stood—^the imminent danger from which they are 
supposed to have been rescued by the timely interposition of the fifih, are 
rested by Colonel Napier on the belief that, at the time Leith catne forward, 
the position qf the third had been gained by the enemy, who were over¬ 
hanging yif ravtirce sidp of the Sierra; while the gfteafest part of the third 
division, Bl^t^hafid Portuguese, were fully engaged et the time. Critical 
enou^, %|i 0 WSf had it been placed in this dilempaa. But what. 

Sir, u the would particmarly beg Colonel Napier’s attention 
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to the foots, as showing: how very erroneous has been the information on 
■which he has proceeded in drawing his conditions. So far from the 
greater part of the third division. British and Portuguese, being fully 
engaged in active contest with the enemy at the time—that Leilh 
advanced'to meet their last attack—not a Frenchman stood then upon 
the height but as a prisoner of war. Those of the third who had been 
engaged in the earlier operations of the day were then resting on their 
arms, and had been so for bom's, readv, if required, to do again what they 
had done so well before; while the brigade of Portuguese guns, under 
Major Arentchild, n7ver moved from their station on the rfght throughout 
the day. 

Oolonel Napier must, further, feel that his whole ground goes from 
under him, as to the supposed danger of the third division, from their being 
so entirely occupied as to render them vnable to defend themselves from 
this attack, when he learns tha4: a considerable portion of it, consisting of 
Lightburne’s brigade, under the command of Sir Brent Spencer, but sla- 
Uoned immediately on Pictoi^’s left—with the exceptioii, Mr. Editor, of 
flie light comffony of the 5th Regiment, commanded by yourself—never 
found an opiiortunit^ throughout dhc whole of the operations to fire a 
single shot. This, certainly, could not have been the case had their com¬ 
rades of the third been in the jeopardy Oolonel Napier has supposed, 
burning with eagerness, as we know they were, to emulate their more 
forkinate Companions, and share with them the glory of the day. Seeing, 
therefore, that the third were so entirely disengaged—and yet, that none 
•of them took part in this affair, except the 74lh British Regiment, and 
some of the Portuguese, who, while the column was met and repulsed by 
Leith, advanced against a body, which at the same time threatened our 
position by the St. Antonio Pass—these, with the other reasons assigned, 
justify the conclusion that the affair itself was not of the importance he 
imagines, and was determined without iha necessity of a more general 
interposition on the part of the third division. 

So much, then, for the critical Situation of the third—so much for the 
forcing and the breaking of their centre—so much for the turning of their 
aght—so much for the incalculable service supposed to have been ren¬ 
dered to them by the fifth division—and so much for the chance of Picton 
having had a different story to relate, to the glory of his tmops, than 
lie was left to tell by the favour of fortune and assistance of the fifth I 

To the whole I answer, that if there ever was a time when there was a 
risk of anything being told to the disadvantage of the third, truly it was 
not at Busaco that their laurels were in danger.^ 

If their credit was not there in any way endangered by any want of 
courage or inefficiency in themselves, equally remote from fact, is the 
impression that it was placed in danger upon this occasion by any incapa¬ 
city or blunder of their leader. To blame Sir Thomas Picton* as Colonel 
Cameron does, for leaving his rig^t exposed—^that is, for it can mean 
nothing ^se, for not resting it on a position naturally strong—is, under 
the circumstances, absurd. It was, in fact, protected, as far as the case 
would admit; and there was no natural paint nearer than the 

banks of the Mondego, nearly four miles distant. 

That Picton occupied the ground he was commanded by Tjord Welling¬ 
ton to take—that ms right neither was turned by the enemy, nor ever was 
in the slightest danger of being turned—and that the troops which he com¬ 
manded rendered the most essential service that was rendered during the 
operations of the day, upon this portion of the ridge—-forni the only vindi¬ 
cation which he can require. ^ 

Thus, Mr Editor, I have, as I conceive, brought forward suffiflent evi¬ 
dence to convince your readers, that the account given by Colonel Napier 
in his.work* and in tne several letters of Sir John Ca^neron and Colonel 
Waller, presumed^to be corroborative of that account, ave chars^abfo with 
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inattoaTaieie$ more or less injurious to several of the parties that were there 
engaged. 

. As having been so long a member of a corps, subject, f may say, to a 
systematic course of injusuce at the hands of Sir Thomas Pioton, it cannot 
w supposed that I am in any way in danger of being unduly partial to 
the memory of that commander. I am sure, however, tha», in expressing 
my own, I express the feeling of every officer of the S8th, when I declwre, 
that no resentment for injunes received from him could lead me to 
acquiesce in any obloquy Viat may be thrown ujwn him where it was not 
deserved. Such, however, would be the case did I'not come forward to 
assert that the several documents in question are fraught with injustice to 
his memory: charging him with faults in the disposition and employment 
of his troops, which, even suppose they were proved to have been errors, 
and which has not been pi-oved, could be chargeable only to his superiors 
in command. In the second place, I have^bown that injustice has been 
done to a portion of the 8th Regiment of Portuguese, in stating in so un¬ 
qualified a manner that they were broken pieces—one portion of them, 
at least, having maintained their ground. < ^ 

In the next place, 1 have shown, that to the third division, as a whole, 
the gallant author is exceedingly unjust. Misinformed as to the real 
characteristics of Ihe battle connected with the position occupied by them, 
he has painted as one grand fight and general engagement, on the summit 
of the Sierra, what should have been represented as a series of* bold and 
strenuous, but unavailing, efforts of the enemy to gain possession of the 
summit. By employing the expression—“ Meanwhile the French who 
first established themselves on the heights,*' and immediately proceeding 
to expel them by the agency of Leith, he has rendered it impossible for 
the reader’s mind to separate the earlier, main, and leading features of the 
day, from what everything concurs to prove was but a subordinate a,ffair 
—the last expiring elFort of Ihp foe. 

It is by these mistakes as to the real nature of the contest, or rather 
contests, with the enemy, and by thus* confounding operations in them¬ 
selves distinct, as to actors, place, and time, that he is enabled to give 
the fifth division the credit of saving the third from overthrow, when it 
was never in the slightest danger. It is by similar means that he has 
given the fifth a share in repelling the earlier and principal attacks made 
by the enemy on this portion of th€ line* and repulsed by the third alone, 
without the slightest assistance being required from, and far less rendered 
by, the fifth, which entered upon the ground where alone they met the 
enemy alter the fortune of t^e day, in every essential point, had been 
determined. * 


I say it. Sir, f^om no invidious feeling, for 1 believe sineerely that they, 
and every other portion of the British troops, not only did, but did well, 
all that was required of them upen^that day. 1 leave tt, however, ibr you 
and for your readers to determioe^ if it is not a case of hardship, that a 
division whose totaljli»s, in the whide diare of the cmenitioas they were 
caUed upon to take, amounted only to nine rank and file killed, and two 
officers, two serjeante, thirty-four rank and file, wounded-^the loss of the 
ftth British Regiment, which by all concurring testimoiw had the greatest 
•^TO in this affair, amounting only to five rank and file killed, and one 
•-officer, one seijcant. and seventeen rank and file wounded, should have 
equal credit with, I might say greater honour done them than, the 3rd, 
who bore the heat said burden of the day—^witness the superiority of the 
loss which they sustained, twenty-two officers, five aerjeants, and three 
hundred and fourteen rank and file, independent of the loss sustained by 
Portugpgse^attached to the division, Viz. fifteen effioeis and two hundred 
and fifty rank and file. 

Oomparisppe, Mr. Bditefr, are proverbially odionC: and it is peculiarly 
nmnful to be ooifips^ed to draw them to the dimulvantage of those who 
^Bave over respect; but. Sir, when nve are told that 
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the Ihird division would hwve been in so critical a situation but for the 
assistance of the fifthand again—if assistance, and British assistance 
too, had not come to their aid, their General inrght have ciit a different 
figure in the despatch to what he did'/' when it i* further boldly stated-— 
** that ofhers wear the laurels which belong in justice to the fifth,*’—is it 
possible for the former to submit in silence ? Can the third be blamed if 
they are roused by these assertions ?—can they be accused of egotism, if, 
fighting their battles o'er again, they show how fields were won, proving, 
as they can, that the laurels which they wear gre all their own, gained by 
their own good swtftds, which left them no occasion to b«eg, to borrow, or 
to filch from others. It must be acknowledged to be galling to fhoir feel¬ 
ings that an attempt should now be made to strip them of a wreath which 
they have so long and so deservedly enjoyed. It is the more annoying, 
that in this particular instance, they ^re to be denuded of the honours to 
which they are entitled, that l^ey may be bestowed on those who, although 
deserving of a better fortune, only came in to glean the field, more plenti¬ 
fully reaped by their more fortunate precursors. 

^ In the fourt4i and last place. Mr. ^itor, after what I have stated in the 
preceding observatiitns, need I specify to yourself or readers the nature of 
the feelings with which I read the following passage from Colonel Napier's 
work ? Following up his account of the enemy’s first attack, he proceeds 
to say—" The leading battalions immediately established themselves 
aisongsttthe crowning rocks, and a confused mass wheeled to the right, 
intending to sweep the summit of the Sierra; but at that moment Lord 
Wellington caused two guns to open with grape upon their flank, a heavy 
musketry was still poured into their front, and in a little time the 45th and 
88ilt Regiments charged so furiously that even fresh men could not have 
withstood them. The 'French, quite spent with their previous efforts, 
only opened a straggling fire, and both parties went down the mountain 
side.” &c. 

What meaning, Mr. Editor, do I ask, can be attached to this, more 
especially, when taken in connexion wdh the previous, but most erroneous 
account of the nature of the opposition to which this column had been 
.subjected in ascending the acclivity, but, that Colonel Napier himself 
believes, and means to impress his readers with the conviction that the 
service rendered upon this occasion by the 88th, and the four companies 
of the 45th, was limited entirely to the beating back a portion of the enemy 
that was not composed of fresh men. In other words, it is his belief that 
they only beat back men spent, as he aays, with their previous efforts— 
jaded, worn* out, and on the point of yielding to the opposition they had 
previously met. Thus would it appear that these two corps only came in 
to reap a victory already rendered easy by the prowess of others. Had there 
been ni^ything to justify Colonel Napier's description—had the French, in 
scaling the mountain, experienced opposition requiring ftstonUhing povrer 
and resdution to overcome—had they then forced the right of the third 
divisioil.baGk, broken the 8th Portttguese topieces.gain^the highest part 
of the crest with their hostile masses—had they established their leaaing 
battalions among the crowning rocks—had a heavy musketry been con¬ 
tinued to be poured into their front—had they gone through all this, be¬ 
fore they were met and charged by these two regiments. Colonel Napier 
might have had some excuse for characterizing it as a charge which even 
IVesh men could not have withstood. There mi/^ht, in this case, have been 
come colour for the comparatively negattve credit which he has left them 
of defeating the French quite spent wit'h their previous efforts, and only 
opening a straggling fire: all, certainly, calculated to convey to the reader's 
mind anything but an impression oT any vigorous effort being requii'ed to 
overcome them. ^ 

Let me only, then^capitulate the simple facts, that the column of the 
enemy to which his observationa are intended to apply, was in reality 
composed of ^sh men, ttho, for the reasons stated above, had met with 
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Tio opposition in their ascent—who previously had no continued ' 
fire of musketry poured into tbeir front—no part of which ooutd be cha- - 
racierixed as k confused mass. On the contrary, they were a column com- 
poeed of the very elite of the French troops, the leading battalions bein^ 
ftidir ®nd Light Infantry, 36th Grenadiers, and 70th of the Line; And with 
the exception of that portion of them that occupied the rocks before 
alluded to, and which only made their assault more formidable, advancing 
in one firm, compact, and unbroken force, when they were charged so 
gallantly, at the moment tl].at their heads appeared, and defeated by the 
ssfh Reaiment under Colonel Wallace, and the four cohipanies of the 46th 
under Major Gwynne; and with the exception of the aid rendered by the 
8th Portuguese in the pursuit, without the assistance of a single man of 
any other corps. 

Misconceived so far in its detailSf^ and mixed up with less impoitant 
operations, 1 assert, Mr. Editor, that the account of Colonel Napier is de¬ 
cidedly unjust to the officers and men of these distinguished corps. Con¬ 
sider the nature of the service which they rendered; consider that this 
attack was the first that the eneniy had made upon this ^^ortion of the' 
Line. While the manner in which it was met and repelled by them, went 
so far, by its result, to determine the ultimate success and issue of the 
battle. Take into account that the rendering of this service was by them 
effected at a loss of no less than sixteen officers, seven serjeants, and 261 
men, killed and wounded. Compare what Colonel Napier says of tham 
with what he says of others, who neither did so much, or at so great a 
cost, and 1 leave any impartial person to determine if, in Colonel Napier’s 
work, the gallant bearing of these two corps stands forward in the bold, 
and prominent, and commanding manner which in bare justice it has a 
right to do. 

What was in itself pre-eminently the fight on this portion of the line, is 
mentioned by him in such a manner as to give it the appearance of a 
subordinate incident in the fight. Involving it, as he has done, in the 
tumult and confusion of a general engacrement, he has rendered it impos¬ 
sible to recognize that spot-^“ where Greek met Greek, where came the 
tug of war.*’ 

1 ask if his description does what it ought to signalize a conflict, brief, 
it is true in its duration, but, while it lasted, contested so fiercely on the 
part of their opponents; and, notwithstanding the infinite superiority of 
numbers with the enemy, with a ooura^ and determination so great, so 
irresistible on theirs, as to draw from Wellington himseli^ who was spec¬ 
tator of the combat, that memorable burst of admiration. ** There, Beres- 
foi'd, look at them now 7” This certainly was an open expression of his 
approbation, which, whatever he might feel, was as rare horn him, as, 
when coming as it did from the first of Generals, and first of Judges of all 
military ment, it was honourable to t^iose on whom it was bestowed. 

Having had the honour to belong to one of these, 1 am sure that Col. 
Napier will excuse the veiy pardonable jealousy with which 1 now come 
ibrward to vindicate tbeir maims, and to guard against anything that 
could possibly endanger their special right to words, which, as they 
equally shared the gallantry that called them forth, ought, in my own 
humbfe opinion, to be interwoven in the colours, and in letters of gold, 
omblasoned in the records of these two corps, as the proudest distinction 
they cquld possibly attain. 

More, Mr. Editor, I need not add, confident, as I am, that the facts 
whi^ I have stated must be sufficient to open Colonel Napieris eyes, and 
to let a BOW light in upon him. 1 rest in the assurance that the gallant 
author, in pregraring for his next edition, will revise the details of this im¬ 
portant battle, agd willingly repair what he must now peroeive to be his 
. great, thoug)|s^^ev6 his uniidentional injhstice. 

WiLtiAU Mackie, Major Unat., 
formerly of 68th Regt. 
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While on the subject of the third dirision, we give the following 

* reclamation from an officer of the fifth division, respecting the Storm of 
Badajoz. Fiat justitia! 

Mr. EpiToR,—Having lately perused Captain McCarthy’s Recolleotions 
of the Storming of the Castle of Badajoz on the 6th of April, 1812,1 per¬ 
ceive that the merit of capturing that fortress from the French is expressly 
given to the third division; and similar statements have also been made 
in other publications, with the exception of Napier's History, from which 
many are led to brieve, that the castle and town of Badajoz were taken 
by that division alone. It certainly is not my wish to fletract from the 
gallantry of the third division, in any operation in which it was engaged 
with the enemy during the Peninsular campaigns ; it had more opportu¬ 
nities of distinguishing itself than the other divisions—the light division 
excepted, and upon every occasion iU' conduct was so meritorious that it 
need not, nor its friends, withhold from others the merit of praise which is 
justly their due. Whilst it is acknowledged that the third division 

^bravely escaladed and captured the ca^le, it must be admitted 1 hat the 

^fifth division %scaladed and took possession of the town of Badajoz, and 
it was not till the filfh division had cleared the ramparts and the breaches 
of the enemy that the fourth and light divisions were enabled to enter, 
though they had most gallantly made the attempt; it was then, when the 
town was in possession of the fifth division, that Lord Fitzroy Somerset 
came int and going through to the draw-bridge, summoned General 
Phillipon to surrender, who had entered San Christoval with a part of his 
garrison, and the third division were established and reposing in the 

' castle. Lord Wellington says in his despatch, after detailing the opera¬ 
tions of all the divisions, ** Our troops being thus established in the castle, 
which commands all the works of the town, and in the town, and the 
fourth and light divisions being formed again for the attack of the 
breaches, all resistance ceased!” What tsoops were then in the town ?— 
the fifth division! and it was not until that division had succeeded in 
getting in after a severe struggle with the enemy, that all resistance 
ceased. I do not doubt but that had the castle only been taken and main- 

• tained till the morning, the town would have surrendered, but 1 state what 

actually took place—that one division established itselt in the castle, and 
theotherinthetown. The attack on {he castle preceded that on the town, 
in consequence of the ladders for the fifth division not arriving on the 
ground at the time they were ordered ; bijt to shdw that the enemy in the 
town were not in the least subdued by the capture of the castle, the 
resistance General Walker's brigade, consisting of three regiments and 
the 38th in support, met wilh, cost them 510 men,•killed and wounded, 
including officers, and the seven regiments in the third division lost 
580, only 70 more than the Ibur regiments of the fifth division. When 
the head of the storming party of General Walker's brif^e, composed of 
part of the 4th Regiment, reached |he barrier on the roaa to Oliven^a, the 
French'guard stationed there ran into the town with the utmost precipita¬ 
tion, leaving a light in the guard-room, and the ramparts were so thickly 
manned by the enemy, who threw out fire-balls to enable them to take 
surer aim at the advance, that a great number of officers and men were 
killed and wounded at the barrier, in descending into the ditch, and in 
escalading the face of the Bastionof St Vicente, besides in the determined 
opposition the brigade met wilh in the town. The colours of a regiment of 
Hesse d’Armstadt, m the French service, were taken by the 4th Regiment 
in this assault; the officer who carried them was bayonettfid by a private 
of the Light Infantry Company, agd they were presented on the following 
morning l?o Lord Wellington by Lieiit.-Colonel Brooke, who then com¬ 
manded the briga^, in conseq^uence of General Walker being merely 
wounded. I remain, Sir, your most obedient servant^ , 

_ C.9. 
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THE TUtEATlES OH THE SLAVE TEAOB ; AHD THE MIXED CO&IMIS* * 

SION COURT AT SIERRA LEONE. 

4 

Public attention has of lafe been directed in a pecnliar manner to the 
state of bur treaties with Foreign Powers for the suppression of the slave 
trade. It has been lontlly proclaimed that, to the disg^race of this enlight¬ 
ened a^e/the traffic in human beings is still carried on in undiminished 
extent, and with unmitigated horrors ; and that Britain herself, though 
free from any pafticipation in the guilty commerce, Ras utterly failed to 
prevent its prosecution by other nations, notwithstanding the vast amount 
of treasure, and the numerous valuable lives, which she has sacriiiGed m 
the attempt. 

The interest, however, which has been excited on this important subject 
will prove evanescent and worthless, and wi]llead to no practical or bene¬ 
ficial result, unless the public be convinced that the statements, by which 
their sympathy has been aroused, are well founded, and w ill bear the 
strictest investigation. It, therefore, earnestly behoves thdse, who plead' 
for justice to a proscribed race, and for the boon of pA'ace and civilization 
to a vast continent, not to mar the success of their humane endeavours by 
crude and unfounded assertions, and by adopting and circulating, as facts, 
the misrepresentations of interested and ignorant men. 

The obstacles to the total abolition of the slave trade are formidable enough 
in themselves; the subversion of an extensive and lucrative traffic, closely 
bound up with the commercial policy of allied and friendly nations, is no 
easy matter: but it is much to be regretted that these unavoidable impe¬ 
diments to success should be multiplied and increased by the recklessness, 
indiscretion, and errors, of those who stand forward as the zealous friends 
of abolition. 

1 have been led to make the^e remarks by the perusal of an article in 
the January number of the United Service Journal, on the subject of “ The 
British Naval Service, and the Treaties on the Slave Trade.” 

I do not complain of the tone and temper of that aiticle, but of the 
errors and mis-statements with which it abounds in every part. Some of 
those errors I intend to notice in the following pages, as briefly as the 
nature of the subject will admit. I shall not, at present, enter upon a dis¬ 
cussion of the policy or defects of our slave-trade treaties, their past 
history, or their probable operation ibr the future; but shall confine 
myself to showing, by a reference to foots, the groundlessness of many of 
the writer’s assertions, and that Jthe decisions and practice of the Courts of 
Mixed Commission at Sierra Leone, have been grossly, although, 1 believe, 
unintentionally, misrepresent^. 

It has snrprtsed me not a little, that the lirriter bf the article to which I 
have alluded appears to be altogether ignorant of the existence of an Act of 
Parlian&ent,in whioh the duties gh^poweinef the slave-trade commissioners 
are defined. He ippears ftirthef nSver to have heard of a volume, entitled 
** COrrespondenee with the Srittsh Cotnmisstoners relating to the Slave 
Trade,” which is Buifiished «ld prej^nted to Parliament every year hy 
command of his Majesty* and which it the only aulhentie lecord of the 
protteedinge of the Mixed Cewirts. Ndr has he apparently even been in- 
Toriped, that thepraoHoeof those Courts is regulated under the orders of 
Govermaent by a Code of lostractiont, drawn ttp by an eminent proctor, 
and approved by the late highly-lajented Lord Stowell, more than eighteen 
yearn ago. Not a single reference 'h made by the writer either to the Act 
ofPiur|j|i.nientf to the Partiaftienti^ Papers, or to the ** Regulations for the 
guidonoe of^the Mixed Cmnmissions,”'^ copy of which was presented to 
Parliamwt M R ie evident, the errors into which he has fallen, 

^ that these p|i|fefer Weim 1 l 0 ^ean 8 oIfea ^ him ; and inneveral instances he 
' even eeitsuvestbafiowiiflMsioners for not having acted in direct opposition 
to the ^ which 1 have referred. 
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. Ag&in, the writer seems to be unaware that the decisions of the Mixed 
Courts, of which he complains as erroneous, inconsistent,* and inexpli¬ 
cable, have, in every instance, received the sanction and approval of the 
King's Advocate; ^nd that all the judicial proceedings of the Commis¬ 
sioners are submitted to the same high legal authority for his examination 
and opinion. 

At page 24, the writer alludes to " the replies given by the Commissary 
Judge to certain questionsand at page 30, it is stated that “ circum- 
b-tances very recent^ induced the presentation*of some queries by a high 
naval authoriW upon the West Coast of Africa to the Commissary Judge 
of the Mixed Commission Court at Sierra Leone, which were received and 
replied to with that courtesy and uprightness so prominently the charac¬ 
teristic of the judge alluded to. These queries and replies are public 
documents, and are inserted word for ^ord/’ 

In spite of the compHmenf here paid to his Majesty's Commissary 
Judge, I am obliged to declare that the writer has been altogether misin¬ 
formed ; that “the replies’' in question are not a “public document,” 
emanating from the^Mixed Commission Court, or from any of its mem¬ 
bers; and that “the judge alluded to” was not even aware of the 
existence of the document, to which his name is attached, until he saw it 
in England, for the first time, about two months ago* It is, in fact, 
nothing tyore than an imperfect mepiorandum of a private conversation, 
whtch that gentleman held with the Commander of one of his Majesty’s 
ships on the West Coast of Africa, and which has been circulated with- 
' out his knowledge or consent. 

But although I am anxious to divest these supposed “ replies'* of the 
aulhenlic and official character with which they have been erroneously 
clothed, I perfectly coincide in the views whiyh they contain of the object 
and bearing of the Portuguese Slave Treaty (a subject which 1 shall 
notice more particularly hereafter); nor aln I less disposed to consider 
them correct in another point, in regard to which they have been attacked 
with equal vehemence, and with no better success. 

It is stated at page 34 that, in opposition to the third article of the 
Instructions under the New Spanish Treaty, which requires that “ the 
master, the mate or boatswain, and two or three of the crew/' shall be left 
on board detained vessels by the captorsthe Commissary Judge gave 
it as his opinion, that “ it is quite sufficient that three of the crew be sent 
in a prize; they, should be the captain, boatswain or supercargo, and 
cook.*’ And the writer then jocosely observes, “ what view the Court 
may have in declaring the presence of the cbokdobe important, no one can 
say, since the article never mentions that distinguished functionary.” 

The answer to this charge is easy and complete. The remark of the 
Commissary Judge applied, not to vessels captured under the New Spanish 
Treaty, which had not come into operation at the time when the remark 
was made (and respecting which n# opinion whateve r w as given), but to 
prizes taken under the Old Portuguese i|B4'SpanisffrTreattes, by boMi of 
which treaties it is merely required that ** the captain and a part at least 
of the crew” shall be left on board a detained vessel. 

The writer s unfortunate witticism on “ that distit^uished functionary 
the cook,” and his wonder how his presence could in any way be im¬ 
portant, betrays at once his total want of information on the sutsjeot. 
Every midshipman, who has brought in a prize for adjudication, every 
officer of experience on the Coast of Ahlca, is aware that the cook is an 
important personage in a slave vessel; that he alone, generally speaking, 
knows how to provide properly for the slaves in sickness and health ; and 
that our sailors do not unaerstand how to prepare the food, or to treat the 
diseases, of the unforjunatc beings compiitted to their charge, 

ii I .- ' " I ■ ■ ■ — 1...—I..I 

* I make this statement on the authority of his Majesty’s Gooinaissary Judge, 
who IS now in England for the restoration of his health. 
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In tbs views of tbe writer with respect to the Dutohi BrSkiUsti» and- 
Spanish Tre^ies 1 generally eoineide. The Portuguese Treaty we inter¬ 
pret very different^* in some respects perhaps more liberaUy than he 
dees; but 1 must abstain from the discussion of this subject at present. 
It would require more time and space than 1 can now devote to it. Indeed* 
it contains m itself matter amply sufficient for a lengthy article. 

I must* however^ allude to the unreasonable attack made upon the 
Slave Trade Commissioners for their correct interpretation of one portion 
ot the Portuguese Treaty. *The 4th article of the Instructions for the ships 
of war employed to prevent the slave trade, and which Instructions form 
an integral part of the treaty, directs that no Portuguese merchantman 
or slave-ship shall, on any pretence whatever, be aetamed, which shall be 
found anywhere near the land, or pn the high seas south of the Equator, 
unless after a chase which shall have commenced north of the Equator.’* 

One would suppose that there could be do quibbling about the meaning 
of this prohibition. It is as plain as can be desired ; and it appears to be 
perfectly well understood by the naval officers on the Coagt of Africa, bj 
whom no Portuguese slave-vessel has been detained, south of the line for 
more than ten years.^ But the writer urges, with moie earnestness than 
reason, that, in spile of this positive clause to the contrary, cruisers, acting 
under the stipulations of the present Treaty, may and ought to detain 
Portuguese slavers to the southward of the line; and^thatthe (Ji^mission- 
ei s may and ought to condemn such seizures. And why ? Because this cTear, 
intelligible 4th clause is, he says, opposed to other clauses in different 
parts of the same treaty. 1 deny that it is so; and if the writer looks a 
little more closely into the clauses which he quotes in support of his 
argument, he wilIRnd that they refer merely 1o the riglitof searcli, and not 
to the right of detention; ai)|d that while cruisers are allowed by the Treaty 
to visit and search Portuguese vessels in any latitudes, northern or southern, 
they are restricted from detkining such vessels south of the Equator, 
unless after a chase which shall have commenced north of the Equator. 

His view of the case is so clearly illustrated at pages 38 and 39, class A, 
of the Parliamentary Papers ibr 1834, that we beg to refer the writer to 
that volume for the grounds of the position which we have advanced. 

There have been, lortunately, only four cases, in which the Mixed Courts 
have been called upon to express their opinion upon the illeg^ality of the 
detention of Poituguese vessels south of the line, viz.: the Sinceridade, 
in 1823; the Activo, and Perpetuo Defensor, in 1820; and the Maria da 
Gloria in 1834. 

The Commissioners, who decided on the restoration of the three first of 
these cases, have long sinee sunk into their graves; but it may be some con¬ 
solation to the relatives of those valuable public servants, who have been 
so inconsiderately charged with pailiality, inconsistency, and inhumanity, 
to know that their conduct, on the occasions referred to, received the full 
approbation of the Bight Honourable George Canning, when.-Secretary 
or State for ForeigwAffairs. At page 169, class B, of tile Pailiameiltary 
Papers, 1S23—1824, Mr* Canning writes to them thus i— 

” Foreign Office, Nov. 12, 1823. 

j*' G 18 WT£.»Mbh,—I have rCfteived your dispatches relative to the capture 
of the Portuguese slave4ve8s^y La Binoeridade, and the subsequent libera¬ 
tion of that vessel, after a trial under the Mixed British and Portuguese 
Court at Sierra Leone. Your eonduot on this occasion appears to have 
been guided by a due sense of justice, and in strict aocomance with the 
treaties under which you act. 

. (Signed) Gborob pANxtwO.” 

At page 72, clans A, Parliamentary Papers, 1626—1827, an equally dis¬ 
tinct approval of the restoration of the Active, and«Perpetuo Defbnsor, is 

_^ , . - . - ._ ■■■ _ _ .._w 

* The Idsutf C^^kHTta was detained, in 1833, off the mouth of the harbour of 
Rio do JaneUo) Snak^ b^onglag te tbs South Amerissn squadron. 
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.giyen by the same distinguished statesman. And it Vill be seen that the 
principle, then laid down by Mr. Canning, that no condetbnation of a 
vessel ought to take place, when the capture is made at a ^ot not abso¬ 
lutely within the boundaries prescribed for capture by the Treaties ” was 
followed out in the case of the Maria da Gloria, with the full approval of 
the proper authorities. 

I regret equally with the writer, that our cruisers are circumscribed by 
any limits whatever in detaining Portuguese ^ave-Vessels; but until the 
slave trade of Portagal shall be declared totally abolished in all parts of 
the world, and the right of seizure be conceded in all latitudes, the Com¬ 
missioners must be gqided by the Treaty which they are appointed to 
carry into effect, always bearing in mind that they have sworn* to act in 
the execution of their office, faithfully,^mpai tially, fairly, and without pre¬ 
ference or favour, either for claimants or captors, or any other persons.” 

I sincerely acquit llie writer of wilful misrepresentation ; but I am sorry 
to have been compelled to remark on the fact that he has first mis-reau 
^he Portiigues^Trea^ ; and then, arguing on that mis-reading at great 
length, has charged wie slave-trade-Commissioners with being the authors 
of those evils, which the slightest reflection would have convinced him 
they can neither control nor prevent. 

before taking leave of the Portuguese Trenly, I will quote one more in¬ 
stance of Ahe carelessness with which the writer brings forward unfounded 
changes. He says at pages 32 and 33, that, “ in the vciw teeth of Article 
, 9 of the Portuguese additional convention of the 28th Jiily, 1817,”—“ in 
most determined opposition to this stipulation,”—in opposition to the 
law,”—the Commissioners awarded damages in the cases of the “ Activo,” 
and “ Perpetuo Defensoi>;” and he adds—“the Mixed Commission Court 
may indeed rejoice in there being no appeal from its judgment !" It will 
hardly be believed that so serious an accusation, made with so much 
hardihood, is utterly groundless; and that Article 9’*—“ the stipulation” 
—“ the law”—to which the winter so triumphantly refers, does not, in 
anyway the most remote, apply to the Mixed Commission Court at Sierra 
Leone, but to “ a Mixed Commission to be held in London,” for the adju¬ 
dication of “ Portuguese vessels and cargoes captured by British cruisers, 
between the 1st June, 1814/’ and the establishment of the Mixed Com¬ 
missions on the coast of Africa ! 

On following the writer into that part of his article which treats of the 
Spanish Treaty, 1 am equally startled at the extraordinary boldness of bis 
assertions. He denounces the practice of thp Mixed Courts, in requiring to 
be satisfied that vessels brought before them hstve been seized by properly 
authorized ships of war ; and declares that “the Mixed Commission Court 
has no right whatever to know anything about any authority of any kind 
being on board a vessel of war. No officer commanding one i» called upon 
in any manner to communicate any knowledge of his authority to the 
Court.” '.This is positive enough surely; but is it equally correct ? 

Without referring to the treaty, what says my Lord Stowell, in the re¬ 
gulations for the practice of the Mixed Courts, to which we alluded in tiie 
early part of these remarks ?t 

“ The first step to be taken, on the part of a seizor, on the arrival of 
the detained vessel in port is, to make an affidavit setting forth” (amongst 
other things) that “H.M.S. of war-* is duly authorized and em¬ 
powered, according to the provisions of ■ , ■ ■ ■ Treaty, between His Bri¬ 
tannic Majesty and --, to make seizures of vessels under —^ colours, 

engaged in the slave-trade.” Are these clear directions, we wo^d ask, 
sufficient or^not, to justify the Comhiissioners in the course which they 
havepursue*d? 

The writer, howeiier, completely changes his ground of attack, and 


* See 5 Geo. IV., cap. 113, s^c. 59. 

t\Fage 25, class A, ParliameDtary Papers presented ia 1321. 
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ch&r^ the Couimis^ioneis 'with having proceeded with eUvc-vessels- 
sent m by cruisers whose authority to seize had never been placed before 
ihe Court, nor any inquiry made about it.” I deny this statement most 
unhesitatingly, and declare, without fear of contradiction, that,'of nearly 
three hundred vessels which have come before the Mixed Courts, not one 
was admitted into Court, even so far as to allow of a monition issuing, 
until the preliminary affidavit, alluded to in the last paragraph, had been 
^wom to. Indeed, the forpis of the Court rendered such a proceeding im¬ 
possible. * ' 

That the practice of the Court in this respect is what 1 have represented 
it to be, is sufficiently shown by the writer himseV, at pages 35 and 36, in 
his details of the case of “ a small Spanish schooner captured in January 
or February, 1836, with slaves on ^toard, by H. M. S. Pylades and which, 
as usual, is made tlie groundwoik of another attack 

In that instance the usual affidavit was prepared by the captor's proctor; 
but Ihe ptize Midshipman declined swearing to it, on the ground that he 
knew nothing as to the instructions issued to the (Jonnmander of tlr 
Pylades, (which had only lately arrived on the coLst), nor under what 
Treaties she was “ authorized and empowered to make seiiures.” Under 
these circumstances tlie captor’s pioctor could nol, and did not attempt 
to proceed further with the case, until the necessary information was ob¬ 
tained. 

Notwithstanding all this, the writer has no hesitation in charging upon 
the Commissioners the delay which occurred in the proceedings connected 
with the Pylades* piize; and which, as I have shown, was solely attribut¬ 
able to the prize-officer having been dispatched from the capturing ship, 
unfurnished with the information necessary to^enablc hmi to commence 
proceedings against the detained vessel. 

In connexion with this subject 1 am called on to notice another serious 
accusation brought by the writer against his Majesty’s Commissioners, 
unsupported by one tittle of evidence, and totally unfounded in fact. He 
tells us that owing to the course pursued by the Commissioners with 
respect to the Pylades' prize, the 2b0 wretched negroes who constituted 
her cargo would have remained on board cooped up in their miserable 
prison-house until some one airived in the colony who could depose to the 
facts respecting which the Commissioners required satisfaction; but that 
this unfortunate state of things was prevented by “Ihe interference of the 
Governor, Major Campbell,” who “took upon himself the responsibility of 
ordeiingthem to be landed,”, and “who feared not responsibility, when, 
by the dictates of humanity, he was called upon to assume it.” 

I am sorry to deny the justice of Governor Campbell's claim to the 
eloquent eulogium here paid to him ; but truth obliges me to declare that 
all his Excellency did, or could do, tovrards procunng the landing of the 
negroes in question was, the giving his formal assent to the proposition of 
his Majesty's Commissioners to thal*effect. 

In explanation of this statement, 1 beg to inform your readers, and the 
writer himself, who is as much in want of information as any reader can 
possibly be, that shortly after the arrival of a vessel laden with slaves m 
thehafcourof Sigrra Ueohe, his Majesty's Commissioners wait upon his 
Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor to request permission for the slaves 
to he landed pending adjudication. The humanity of the different 
Governors has always led them to pay the most courteous and ready atten¬ 
tion to such applieations ; but they know their duty too well ever to intrude 
on the province of the Mixed Commission Court, by “assuming’* any 
responsibility whatever, or by “ ordering** any slaves to be landed. An 
attempt of the kind imputed by the writer to Governor Campbell was, 
however, made rather more than ten years ago; an^i the decided reproba¬ 
tion which *%the interference’* received from the Government at home may 
be seen on reference to the Parliamentary Papers, class A, pi'esented in 
1628. The indiscreet qulogist of Governor Campbell should therefore have 
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paused before he claimed for thal ofRcer the credit of havinp; acted in 
direct violation of the orders of his Majesty’s Government, and before he 
charged his Majesty’s Commissioners, without a shadow of reason, with 
“trifling,* inconsistency, and cruelty, and with looking coldly on at the 
miserable state of 280 poor creatures crowded on board a small schooner.” 

The story, at page 27, respecting a Spanish slave-brig lately restored by 
the Mixed Commission Court, may be very amusing; but I strongly sus¬ 
pect that the writer will discover that it is only another creation of tlie 
prolific imagination his informant; at least ho notice of such a circum¬ 
stance, except that ibr which I am indebted to the writer, appears yet to 
have reached this country. 

I w'ould here willingly close this long catalogue of error; but as I have 
undertaken to point out the more prominent of the misstatements crowded 
into the writer's production, I must notfce that the estimate given at page 
21 of the expenses of the Court! of Mixed Commission, is quite erroneous; 
that the Commissary Judge, the Commissioner of Arbitration, and the 
Registrar, do n§t receive, by one-fourth, the amount of salary assiirned to 
each of them by the writer; that the retiring pension of the Commissary 
Judge is little more than one-half of what he states it to be; and that, in 
place of “sundry retired judges,*’who are receiving “annuities’’ from the 
country, only one judge has ever survived the period of service on which, 
the claim /or pension depends, the rest having all died at their posts in the 
exeSiition of the duties of their office in that most fatal climate. 

, Again, on the .-.ame page, it is slated that “last year, in six months, 
the squadron sent up” to Sierra Leone “nearly 5000'* slaves. If by “last 
year” the writer means 1835, he will find on reference to pages 8 and 12, 
class A, of the last Parliamentary Papers on Slave Trade, that in the first 
six months of 1835 only 2813 slaves were emancipated; and in the last six 
months of 1835 only 1832 slaves. If the statement refer to the first six 
months of 1836, it is still more erroneoift, as during that period the 
number emancipated was much less than in 1835. I really should like to 
know the source from which the writer has drawn the facts which he has 
given to the public, 

* The writer is equally incorrect in his history of the different Commis¬ 
sioners ; but as he is sufficiently complimentar}’- and kind to them, 1 let 
that pass, with other matters of small* consequence. 

I have said, and say again, in all sincerity, that 1 do not consider the 
writer guilty of wilful misrepresentalion ; but he is, nevertheless, very far 
from blameless. For it is no small fault in a writer thu.s to make gi ave 
and serious charges against the conduct and official characters of public 
men serving in a distant colony, without at least imposing upon himself 
the trouble of testing the information which he may have received by the 
slighest examination, and without deigning even to consult the public 
and authentic documents, which would either have dispelled or confirmed 

his suspuiions, • 

The remarks which I have felt it my duty to make will not, I am sure, 
be considered captious or querulous. They have been written with the 
sole object of repelling the ill-advised and undeserved censure attempted 
to be cast upon a Coiui with which I myself formerly, and for a number 
of years, had the honour to be connected. 


2 C 
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. FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

FRANCE. 

It 

THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH “ DK L*ET01LE*” 

In the Porte St. Di^nis, Paris had lonp possessed probably the most 
splendid work of this descnption which modern times could adduce. It 
vjas constructed by command of Louis XIV. in commemoration of his 
campais^n on the Rhine, and was intended to surpass any similar work of 
ancient days. In height it is 72 feet 9 inches, and in breadth 73 feet 
9 inches, French measurement. Massive as is this monument, so much 
lightness, symmetry, and taste pervade every part of the structure, that it 
has not unjustly been considered the glory of Louisas architectural achieve¬ 
ments. Blondel was the architect, whose genius it has immortalized. Of 
the Porte St. Martin, though equally raised in the days of the “ grand 
monarque,” whose effigy flares up upon it in the form of a Hercules, decke^ 
out in a full-curled wig—-“the least said the sooner mendi^S.** 

We pass over to a more pleasing subject, the. Triumphal Arch de 
TEtoile,” which was called into existence as a homage to the victorious 
campaigns of the French armies, on the 18th Februaiy, 18UG. It was the 
will of Napoleon, its founder, that this structure should be as splendid as 
the deeds it was designed to celebrate. In height it js 152 feei 5 inobes ; 
in breadth 157 feet 11 inches; and in depth 68 feet 4 inches. The main 
ai’ch IS 90 feet 6 inches high, and 45 feet wide. The side aiches, whicli 
intersect the main arch on its northern and southern sidc^, are each 
of them 57 feet high, and 25 feet 11 inches broad. The loundalions of the 
structure are 25 feet 9 inches underground, 16/ feet 10 inches in length, 
and 83 feet 11 inches in breadth. The first stone was laid on the l.'dh 
August, 1800, and bears the Cdlowing inscription ;—“ I/an 1806, le qinn- 
zieme d’aout, jour de ranniversaire de la naissance de sa Majesty, Napo¬ 
leon le Grand, cette pierre est la premiere qui a etc posce. Le Ministre de 
rinterieur; M. de Champagnet.*’ The various sums which have been 
expended upon it amounl to three hundred and cighty-six thousand and 
four hundred and four pounds sterling (9,651,115 francs); these sums were 
appropriated at the subsequent d^ates, namely,—In Napoleon's tune, 
128,388/.; under the Restoration, 12*0,051/,; and m Louis Philippe’s reign, 
137,985/. 

RUSSIA. 

POPULATION OF TUB EMPIRE, 

m 

It is stated in the Journal of the Ministry of the Home Department that 
Russia in Europe, on a surface of 87.247 square miles*, contains a ])opu- 
lation of 47,692,427 souls; and that Russia in Asia, whicli is more than treble 
its extent (for according to Hassel and Schnitzlerits area is not less than 
275,767 square milesT), does not contain above 1,827,935 souls. The entire 
population of Russia, as appears from the official reports, is tlrerefore 
49,420,362 souls, a much weakerpopulation than has been generally assigned 
to it. And these forty-nine millions of people are scattered over a surface 
of 7,627,074 English square miles, an average of little more than sixty-four 
individuals to every ten square miles; whilst Great Britain and Ireland, 
' whose surface does not exceed 11G,000 square miles, possess at least 
25,000,000 of inhabitants, an average of upwards of 2150 individuals to 
every ten square miles! 

According to Lieutetiant-General Count Von Bismark’s recent estimates, 
the military establishment of all th^ Russias, on the peace footing, and 
exclusive of the irregular cavalry, cannot fall short of 590,000 men; so 


* l|83o,067 ]^nglish sf^uare miles* f 6>791|107 English square miles. 
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that in order to keep her unwieldy possessions together, her subjects are 
subjerted to a constant drain of at least twelve riiales in eveiy thousand 
indwiduals, whilst a draft of less than four males out of every thousand 
individuah is adequate to all the military exigencies of the united empire, 
even including its colonial possessions. 

Surely the worst enemy of Russia can desire nothing better than to sec 
her aggravating her weakness, and adding to her military incapabilities, by 
heaping together new elements of combustion ,to the volcanic mass on 
which her ephcmeral^reponderance is based. The journal •already quoted 
showa that Kursk is the most populous province in Russia in Europe, as 
it contains 2892 inhabitajits to every geographical square mile, and that the 
province of Archangel is the least populous, as it has not more than fiiteen 
souls to each such mile. The province of St. Petersburg has 710, and 
Moscovv 2255 inhabitants per iqile. Mark the contrast: Cornwall alone 
has nearly 5000 ; and even Radnorshire about 12oo, With icgard to 
Russia in Asia, the least populous province is that of Yenissei, which has 
Ipiit 1!)3,48G inhabitant.s on a surface of 58,.'171 geographical square miles, 
an average of about tlA*ee human souls to each mile.—S'****. 


GREECE. 


GOLFS OK CORINTH AND KGINA—HIGHKST MOUNTAINS. 

The folloiA’ing facts are a partial result of Uie survey on which a paity 
of French officers have been engaged since the year 1833. It has been 
/litherto believed that the level of the sea was higher in the Gult of 
(Jonnth than in the Gulf of Egina; but it is now ascertained that tlie 
level is precisely the same in the several Gulfs of Corinth, Egina, Naupiuj, 
and Marathonisi, as well as around the Ionian islands. The neck of land 
which severs the Gulf of Corinth from that of Egina, and which is about 
a league and a half in width at the narrowest point, is extremely precipi¬ 
tous on the side of the Gulf of Egina, and of very gentle descent on that of 
the Gulf of Corinth ; on this account the ascent from the shore next the 
latter is scarcely perceptible, whilst that from the shore of the iormer is 
exceedingly abrupt. Hence the sea naturally appears to lie at a greater 
depth on the eastern side of the isthmus than on the western. 

Mount Parnassus has been generally esteemed the highest mountain in 
Greece. The survey shows tliat it occupies but the third rank in this 
respect, and that Mount Guiona is the loftiest. Next to the latter stands 
Mount Vardoussia. The respective elevations of the three are as follows; 
Guiona, 2511 metres (8238 feet); Vardoussia, 2492 (8175 feet); and 
Parnassus, 2459 (8093 feet); Helicon is 1749 metres (5738feet) high; and 
Dclplii, the most elevated summit in Euboea, 1745 metres (5728 feet). It 
has also been ascertained that none of the Grecian mountains are covered 
with perpetual snow; for in September 1834 there was not the slightest 
vestige of it left even on Mount Guiona, in spite of the moat diligent 
search. • 

ALGIERS. 

Manifold as are the difficulties which stand in the way of the conquest 
of tliis territory,—whether arising from the aiidity of the soil, the lieal of 
the climate, or the immense extent of underwood and pestiferous swamps,— 
the least superable of the obstacles which the Frencli have to contend 
against, is the inveterate and fanatical enmity of the natives. We do not 
refer to the town populations, for their numbers are comparatively snialJ, 
and the bulk of them is aptnposed of Moors and Jews, whose lemperameni 
is eminently pliable. The worst enemy the French have is the Arab ; lus 
kinsmen are-grouped into numberless tribes, by whom the regency of 
Algiers is inclosed as it were with a net- To them the integrity oUils 
territory is a question 6f life or death, and every inch of ground abstracted 
from it is so much abstracted from the means of pasturing their flocks and 
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herds. The Arab’s local attachments will long render him obstinately op¬ 
posed to any sale or peaceable desertion of the feeding grounds on which 
he has been wont to pitch his tent. To bid him remove his haunts nearer 
the Desert is to bid him expatriate himself. It is only by possessing and 
wielding the right of the stronger that the French can ever succeed in 
penetrating into the interior of the country. If they confine themselves to 
occupying tlie mere ports of Algiers, it is probable that the Arab may be 
induced to look peaceabjj^ on, and merchandise with them; but if they 
persevere in pushing their conquests inland, they *./ill have to maintain 
every mile they gain at the point of the bayonet. The Arab will, Ibr the 
moment, bend before the overpressure of superior force, reserving his 
strength for some subsequent occasion, when he can apply it with efficacy. 
Independently of his local attachments, he is repelled into deadly hostility 
by his antipathy, both religious and social, to the faith, manners, customs, 
and language of the invaders. 

The next difficulty they have to'encounter is providing subsistence for 
their forces, towards which the country affords but very scanty aids, T^ i 
old maxim of making ** war support war/' is here quite out of the question. 
Algiers affords no succession of towns or inhabited quarters—no opportu¬ 
nities for levying contiibutions or extorting rations—no local advantages 
for establishing magazines or hospitals. Upon an enemy's approach all is 
carried off: he has no alternative but to starve, or fall back on h*s resources 
as best lie may, if he come not provided with meat and drink. Admitted 
that, from time to time, the invader may have the good luck to lay hand? 
upon a chance flock or drove, or a hoard of grain; the occurrence would 
prove so unfrequent that it can never enter into any military calculation. 
Again—every separate corps, on its advance inland, advances under a cer¬ 
tainty that it is surrounded by foes and constantly exposed to have its 
communications cut off. Tl\e first duty of its commander is, therefore, to 
carry with him whatever stores and ammunition he is likely to need during 
the whole of the campaign before him.« These hindrances, combined with 
the want of high-roads, will make it incumbent upon him to embarrass his 
march with a host of light conveyances and mules. Yet in many direc¬ 
tions he will find it impossible to use the smallest vehicle; and here his 
sick and wounded must be thrown across a mule's back or abandoned to 
their fate. 

In aggravation of all these impediments, one remains to be spoken of 
W'hich involves as much risk as most, and more than many, and this is the 
climate, which, from its heat by day and severe cold at night, interferes 
sadly with the prepress df a European force, and renders the bivouac per¬ 
nicious to the soldier's health. Now, the Arab has little or nothing to 
dread from all these difficulties : he is accustomed to the climate and to 
hard fare. Mounted on his swift-footed courser, he hongs upon the flanks 
or rear of his foe—fights when and where he sees a propitious opening— 
flies when in danger, and, os eveiy French commander has* admitted, 
evinces admirable skill in ambushes and in disconcerting his opponent’s 
manoeuvres. A detachment without some point d*appui is inevitably lost. 
However the French may excel in offensive warfare, the result of their 
persevering efforts in Africa has shown that their campaigns have answered 
scarce amj better purpose than as schools for inuring the troops to fatigue 
and breeding skilful marksmen. They may calculate the cost of conquering 
the whole territory from the oqtlay of lives and money it has cost them to 
conquer and retain the few leagues they have possession of in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of Algiers. It will requir^years of sacrifices before 
they bring a territory, extending 70b miles in breadth alone, under subjec¬ 
tion; and having exterminated the native population, with what hands 
wfll they bring an insalubrious waste under cultivation?—H. C. 
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GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE.' 

TO THK EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 


Colonel Napier relating to the Fifth Division at Villa Mvriele. 

Mr. Editor,— In answer to the communication in your last Number 
from Sir John Oswald, impugning the accuracy of my statement relative 
to the affair at ViJla^uriele, I am bound to observe that* inasmuch as I 
have attributed the first disposition of the troops of the fifth division to 
Sir Jolm Oswald, I hav^ done that officer an unintentional injury, and I 
have, as a matter of justice, promised to print his statement in my sixth 
volume ; but I shall, as I have also toM him, insert at the same time my 
authorities for the rest of my statement. They differ very materially from 
Sir John Oswald’s account; and the reader must choose for himself, as I 
cannot pretend to decide which is righf, 

^ ^ Yours, &c. 

Freshfoi'd, Feb. 12 , 1837. Wk. Napier, Col. 


The late LievL-General Long, 

Mjl. Editor, —Although I consider, as others also doubtless consider, 
that the controversy in which I was engaged respecting the late Lieut.- 
♦General Long has some time ceased, 1 cannot, in justice to that officer's 
memory or to the brother officers of Lieut.-Colonel Maclean (now com¬ 
manding the 13Ui Dragoons at Madras), withhold the accompanying letter 
just received. I send it to you without comment of any kind, and I trust 
to your impartiality for giving it a place in your next Journal. 

1 have the honour to be yourpbedient Servant, 

39, Mount-street, Feb. 8, 1837. Charles Edward Long. 

Bangalore, July 4, 183G. 

Sir, —I have perused with much interest your replies to the aspersions 
on the conduct of the late General Ldng; and I should feel myself want¬ 
ing in respect to that officer’s memory did I not support the evidence 
uiven by my brother officers, most of-whom will not give me credit for 
keeping a journal, such as it is, in those days of the passing events, and 
.still fewer would now be able to decipher it; yet it contains, in relation 
to the affairs alluded to, some informatioifcthat I deem worth your perusal, 
and here you have it word for word. 

“ 13lh May.—Enemy in motion; obliged to quit Zafraand bivouac near 
Los Santos for the night. 

“ 14th.—About seven a.m. pickets under command of Captain Joseph 
Doherty attacked and driven in. Regiment mounted, and received orders 
about twelve to retire on Santa Martfaa, where we bivouacked, and passed 
the night unmolested. 

“ 15lh.—Mounted at dawn. Enemy hovering in great force about Santa 
Martha, from whence we moved off about twelve, leaving a roar-guard, 
which, as we neared Albuera wood, was pressed by the enemy’s advance. 
Skirmished. Macalister's troop ordered to supporf rear-guard. Regiment 
formed column of division and passed the wood at a trot. Halted, and 
formed line to its rear, and retired b)j alternate squadrons to the Albuera 
bridge. Halted and dismounted, waiting'for orders. The enemy did not 
show beyond the wood, ♦Here the squa'dron (Buchanans) detached(29tii 
April) with Colonel Colborne, on particular service, rejoined us. About 
five in the Evening mounted, passed the bridge going off to the left in 
sections of threes, by Older of General Longito deceive the enemy us to 
our actual strength. Bivouacked in rear of the ground that became the 
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scene of conflict next morning. Drought on picket at a ford in our front f 
disturbed about midnight by some Spanish troops passing over oui* 
ground. 

" Seven a.m. —Drought’s picket driven. Regiment mounted, A large 
column of infantry, covered by numerous cavalry, advanced upoh us with 
a heavy fire of artillery. Dean (now Col. Dean Pitt, 80th Regt.) hit by 
part of a shell, and though much hurt, and pressed by the General to 
quit the field, continued with him. Regiment fell back, ColonerMuter’s 
(now Major-Gen. Sii Joseph Straton) squadron detached to the bridge ; 
dnemy's cavalry deployed and formed two lines. Admirably posted by 
General Long in rear of a ditch. General Lumley assumed command. 
Wfi manoeuvred and maintained our ground to ,.the close of the fight. 
Lel'evre’s guns and the ditch saved us from being attacked by the enemy’s 
cavalry, treble our force.’’ ^ 

Regarding Los Santos, the division marphed from Santa Martha at two 
in the mornmg of the IGth April, Boyce’s squadron formed the advance ; 
and when within half a league of the town we were halted and dismounted 
for a considerable time, when General Long came upon ut suddenly fronl' 
the front, ordered us to mount, break into column 6f division, leading us 
through the skirts of Los Santos at a trot, closely followed by the regi¬ 
ment, into a narrow lane ; broke into column of threes ; a coiqile of hun¬ 
dred yaids b^ond which the enemy appeared formed up and ready to 
engage us. Instantly we cleared the lane Boyce brought forward lusvlel't 
shoulders, fronted, and went at them with an impetus they could not 
stand. The sequel is unnecessary. 

During all this period I was with Boyce, and must have seen the 
Maishal and General D’Urban, but until the enemy were completely 
routed, and we had pursued them nearly two leagues, I cannot bring it 1o 
recollection, nor docs it appear in the record-book of the regiment, that 
the Maishal or General d'Urban was with it sooner; and here let me give 
you the exact words of said tiook:—“ After having pursued the cnoiny, 
and made many prisoners. Marshal Beyesford came up and ordered the 
pursuit to cease and the regiment to dismount.’’ 

And now, to go back to Campo Jd&yoT, nothing can be more correct 
than General Long’s account of that affair, for in no essential does it 
differ from the records of the regiment written at the time, and now lying 
on my tabh*. On this occasion, and indeed throughout the whole Penin¬ 
sular campaigns, I was with Boyce’s squadron, and he, Macalistcr, and 1 
lived together; and talking of him, Macalister says true when he speaks of 
his re^'pect for and confidence jn flleneral Long. No man, I am certain, had 
a higher trust in the ability and firmness of the General than poor Boyce; 
and here lot me add that I never heard the report of the regiment being 
captured attributed to General Long ; nor did I ever hear of distrust in his 
capability, and I know that both officers and men of the regiment admired 
him, and had most perfect confidence in him ; and I think he could then 
have gone anywhere and done anything with the I3th Dragoons that 
cavalry were capable of doing. 

My memoranda touching the movement to the right with Col. Colborne 
point out three distinct messages, ordering him to bring up, ere he could 
be induced to halt; am} I have it bookeathat the squadron was formed 
„ to its front to go at the enemy, when the third messenger came up with 
peremptory orders to halt and dismount, which was most reluctarrtly com¬ 
plied with, as much to the annoyance of the Colonel—who would I am 
confident have charged with the squadron-^as it was a disappointment to 
every one present, at losing the pleasing chance fhen so perfectly within 
our reach. My impression is, and it leads me to believe it to jiave been at 
the lime thtit of the entire division, that had the I3lh been supported, not 
a man would have escaped; (ind had Colonel Colbnme been allowed to 
go OU) not a jpin or particle of baggage would have got away. 
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I am at all times a bad scribe, yet the recollection or our General and 
those days is pleasing to me; and I shall be very glad that this letter 
reaches you. Just at present my time is not sufficiently my own to send 
you copiee of our regimental records of these affairs, and the many others 
in which General Long was engaged with the regiment; but should you 
‘ wish to have them or any information that I can give, rest assured it will 
afford me very great pleasure to forward them to you. I send this by a 
brother officer, who returns in bad health to Europe, with the hope that 
he will deliver it; b^t should he fail to meet yoA in town I,have requested 
that he will make it over to your bookseller, who of course knows your 
address. 

* • Believe me to remain very sincerely, ^ 

A. T. Maclean. 

To Gharles Edward Long, Esq. * 

39, Mount St., London. • 

Pray excuse the very hurried manner in which this is written. 


Errors and Omissions in Jameses Naval History, 

Mr. Editor, —I observe that James’s Naval History is being repub¬ 
lished in parts. Now, although I think Mr. James evinced great industry 
in the collection of much valuable material for liis work, still he has left it 
vcry^defective and inexact; and that great desideratum in English litera- 
^ture, a good and impartial naval history, remains to be supplied. 

The following omissions and mistakes, with which the history abounds, 
come more immediately under my'own knowledge, or personal observation; 

‘ and with your permission^ Mr. Editor, I will enumerate them chronologi- 
.cally as they occurred, making such observations on the occurrences, in 
the form of comments, as 1 think they require. 

The Sylph, brig, of 18 guns, commanded by flaptain Charles Dashwood, twice 
oiig*igeii a French frigate in August, and I think Septembor, 1801. 

After returning to Plymouth, and repairing tlic damages sustained in 
her engagement, the Sylph a second time encountered a frigate, supposed 
te be the same she had before engaged, in nearly the same latitude and 
longitude, and a second time repulsed^her. Captain Dashwood hailed the 
frigate repeatedly in both actions (it was in the night) to ascertain her 
name and nation, but received no answer; and in consequence of not being 
able to tell the name, and other particulars of the frigates with which he 
had been engaged. Captain Dashw'ood*s promoUon was delayed until some 
time after his second encounter. 

Two French national armed vessels, L’lnabordable and Le Commodo (brig and 
schooner), chased on shore to the eastward of Cnpe Blanez, in June 1803, by the 
Imniortahte, cruizer, and Jalouse; and floated, and brought off'by their boats under 
a heavy fire from the batteries, and of musketry from the beach. 

The zeal, intelligence, gallantry, and untiring activity of Sir Edward 
Owen, during the whole of the war, from 1803 to its close, are but little 
noticed by Mr. James—so little, indeed, that it would be difficult for one 
■unacquainted with Sir Edward’s indefatigable services to point out for 
Vhat he had been rewarded with the Order of th^ Bath. 

The Amethyst encountered a French corvette and brig some time in the autumn 
or winter of 1803. 

The Amethyst, a fine 36-gun frigatCf was repulsed by the corvette alomy 
after being very roughly handled; tl^e brig having made off, and taken no 
part in the action. The Amethyst had several men killed and wounded, 
and was much cut up in hull and rigging. 

Captain Campbellfher commander, was dismissed his ship, and placed 
fit the'bottom of the list of Captains by the sentence of a Court-martial. 
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A gun-boat, manned by Lieutenant John Foote and a party of men from tbo 
Queen, lying at Gibraltar, was captured by Spanish row-boats in October 1806, 


The gun-boat had, 1 think, thirty men on board, and was sent out to 
assist in protecting a large convoy of transports, under charge of the 
Royal George, which were detained for several days oflF Cape Spartel, 
unable to get through the Gut, by a strong easterly wind. 

The gun-boat, in proceeding to the westward, was chased, overtaken, 
and captured, apparently in a trice when they got fairly alongside of her, 
by two Spanish row-boatsr 

The services of the Tigre, Cnptain Ilallowell, and her oncers, during the second 
expedition to Eg>pt, are \ery slightly noticed. 


Captain Uallowell was nine days and nights otl shore with the Army, 
during the whole of which time he was not in bed, nor were even his boots 
taken off. The Christian name of*Lieutenant Boxer, who commanded the 
division of seamen on shore, is called James in the history, whereas it 
should have been Edward. No n)f^ntion whatever is made of the attack 
on Rosetta, although a detachment of seamen from the TJ'grc and Apoll^ 
accompanied llie force sent upon tliat expedition. 

In the Council of War wliich w'as held respecting the evacuation of 
Alexandria, and final abandonment of Egypt, no stipulation in favour of 
the fiiendly Arabs, nor for the restoration of the English pnsoners, 
amounting to at least a thousand, was made until Captain Haljpwell, who 
in vain urged the necessity of such an anangenieut, was conipell&d to 
declare that he would order eveiy transport to sea, and not embark a 
single soldier, rather than thus abandon our friends and countiymen to 
the mercy of the Turk; and by his firmness and resolution a treaty was 
executed, which guaranteed perfect safety to the -Arabs, and stipulated 
for the restoration of all prisoners: and thus had Capiain Hallow'ell the* 
satisfaction to reflect, that in quitting Egypt, our army left it with untar¬ 
nished reputation. 

In giving an account of the Kedwing's .(Captain Usher) action with Spanish 
gun-boats lu the Bay of Gibraltar, in 1808, she is described as a brig of ten guns, 

Tlie Redw'iiig' w'as one of the finest of the class of 18-gun brigs in the 
Service. 


The action of the Scout, commanded by Captain Bait, in the year 1808, with 
two [•'ronch brigs in the Gulf of Genoa." 

No mention whatever is made of this very gallant action, in which the 
Scout beat off two brigs, one of equal force with herself, and the other 
nearly so ; and for which Captain Rait, who commanded, and Mr. Bat- 
teisby, the First-Lieutenant of the Scout, were both promoted. 


The skirmish between the Menelaus and a French frigate and brig, off Toulon, 
in the early part of the year 1812, is incorrectly related, the author having said that 
the inshore squBdron was hull-down at the time of the engagement, whero.ib the 
waterline of the combatants was distinctly visible from the squadron. 

The dash of the Menelaus at the J*rench frigate and brig was^ bold and 
spirited, as were all the actions of the lamented Sir Peter Parker. But 
on this occasion, I can safely say, the Menelaus ran no risk from the 
French fleet, w-hich |:ot under weigh IVom the Road of Toulon to cover 
the retreat of their friend*. The inshore squadron and body of the English 
- fleet were sufficiently near to afford her protection in case of need. 

The services of Rear-Admiral Hallowell and his flag-ship are entirely omitted 
fium the beginning of 1812 to the end of 1814, during the greater part of which 
time the Rear-Admiral commanded on the east coast of Spain, and was acting in 
conjunction with the Anglo-Sicilian army.,^ 

During the time the Rear-Admiral was co-operating with' the Sicilian 
army, nothing coujd surpass the zeal and intelligenci*^ which he displayed. 
Whilst he lay ttt Alicant, to be near the head-quarters of the army, his 
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squadron was stationed along the coast to the greatest advantage; and 
• the transports were ordered and disposed so that the whole of the army, 
with cavalry, commissariat, battering and field trains, could be embarked 
at onCe without the least irregularity or confusion. Nothing escaped his 
watchfu'l attention* He was in constant communication with the Quarter- 
master and Commissary-Generals, and at his suggestion many things 
required in the departments of those functionaries were procured, which, 
but for his care and foresight, would have been overlooked and unprovided 
for. Transports were despatched to Majorca, %nd the coast of Barbary, for 
forage; for, from the great and unusual assemblage of horses and mules 
requisite for an army of such a force, he foresaw a scarcity of that neces¬ 
sary article in the ncip;libourhood of Alicant. A secure wharf, the plan of 
which entirely originated with himself, formed of piles, and firmly planked 
over, was run out by the carpenter's crew of the Malta, in the fittest part 
of the Bay of Alicant, to be in readiness to embark the horses and mules 
on any emergency, where they could walk into the boats, without the 
necessity of interfering with the troojis, or being slung or lowered from the 
^ jetty : and it i* a fact, that the whole of that army, amounting to i 3,000 
men, breaking uj> fi'om their cantonments around Alicant, marched to 
their allotted stations, and were embarked, with horses, commissariat, 
siege and field guns, and sailed at two o'clock the samr afternoon, and 
might have been landed in thirty-six hours after they quitted Alicant, in 
the Bay ef Tarragona, had the General commanding so willed it. 

iT is needless +0 dwell on the tardy and vacillating movements and 
operations of this army during llie first siege of Tarragona, and its 
subsequent proceedings. Admiral Hallowell did all he could, both by 
advice and example, to infuse into them some of his own zeal and energy. 
When at length the siege was decided upon- every assistance which his 
shij) and squadton could provide was cheerfinly afforded. W’^orkingparties 
were on shore day and night from the squadron, and the heavy guns were 
all mounted and drawn to the batteries by the seamen ; while the Admiral 
himself was ever present, animating, cheering, superintending all things. 
The boats of the Malta, Fame, and Leopard, together with several gun- 
_ boats, borrowed from the Spanish Government, and manned by the squad- 
"ron, and also three Knglish gun-boats, which joined the Admiral from 
Cadiz, were stationed, some so as to command the coast road leading from 
Barcelona to Tarragonrt, (Ballaguef, which commands the pass out of 
Valencia, Avas by this time in our possession,) whilst others cannonaded 
from time to time the Fuerte Real, and sea-face of the fortifications, in 
order to distract the attention of the besieged, and draw their fire from the 
parties working at the trenches and batteries.* • 

When the General, to the universal astonishment of the Army and 
Navy, changed his mind from an immediate assault, which I know was 
ordered, to a precipitate retreat, stores of every description were aban¬ 
doned. The carriages <yf the heavy guns and mortars, together with the 
. platforms of the batteries, were •ordered to be burned, although the 
Admiral offered, on his own responsibility,, to bring off the whole, if a 
small rear-guard were left for the firotection of his working party; and it 
ivas owing entirely to his firmness and foiesight that the horses of the 
cavalry and artillery were saved (their throats having been ordered to be 
cut), and embarked without loss or acpklenl, from a wharf which he had 
had constructed in the western part of tlie Bay of Tarragona, similar in 
every respect to the one already describjjd. 

Perhaps I have dwelt too long on thfs subject: but I have done so to 
point out a glaring omission on the part of Mr. James, and also to show 
that Sir Benjamin Hallowell’s services, during a very trying and critical 
time, were*neither ineffective tior unimportant. Ana here, before 1 con¬ 
clude this notice, lyrmit me to say that the memoir of the life and services 
of that lamented and distinguished officer; which appeared in the United 
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Semce Journal, disappointed the expectations of his friends. Had appli¬ 
cation been made to the g^enileman that officiated as his secretary during 
the time the Admiral’s flag was flying in the Malta, he, I am sure, ,^ould 
willingly have furnished such notices and anecdotes of Sir Benj^imin as 
would have proved highW satisfactory and gratifying to all his friends.* 

But to return to the Naval History.—The operations of the Squadron 
in the Adriatic, towards the close of the war, are related in a hasty and 
slovenly manner. Many occurrences highly important, and reflecting the 
greatest credit on those engaged in them, are entirely omitted. For 
instance, not a Word is said about the siege and taking of Cattaro, though 
it is well known that Sir William Hostu was as justly proud of that well- 
planned, arduous, and brilliant undertaking, as of any action of his event¬ 
ful life. 

Sir Josias Rowley is named astln^ officer who commanded the Squadron 
when Genoa surrendered in 1814; wheroRS Sir Edward Pellew was present 
with the Caledonia, and three or four sail of the line. 

I could give many more instanced of omissions and inaccuracies with 
which the history abounds ; but I fear this letter has already swelled to an 
unreasonable length. Many brilliant and important services are omitted, 
or slightly mentioned ; whereas the capture of a Chasse Mar^'o, or Trabac- 
colo, by boats, is frequently dwelt upon as an action of the greatest merit 
and gallantry. But every sea-officer, who served in the late wars, knows 
that if every boat enterprise of the kind were detailed, no liisthry could 
contain what might be written on the subject. The observations and 
remarks, likewise, on various actions, and on the discipline of particular 
ships, are often hastily formed, and injudicious. Nor do I think the sjiint 
and temper in which he always spealcs of the Americans is to be com¬ 
mended. In my opinion it was sufficient to let the^world know how greatly 
superior in respect to force iheir ships were to the English in nearly all 
the actions fought during the war, without descending, as he does, to con¬ 
tumely and abuse. Such language can only be tolerated in an ephemeral 
pamphlet of the day ; it is quite beneath'the dignity of history. 

In conclusion, if the gentleman who has undertaken to revise and edit 
James’s Naval History does not display more judgment, impai liality, and 
candour than he did in his correspondence with (Captain Scott relative to 
certain«itrictures, which he passed on the conduct of Sir George ('ockburn, 
and greater accuracy than appears in the “ Life of a Sailor,” in which he 
describes himself as belonging to the Menelaus, at the time of her action 
with a French frigate and Iwrigoff Toulon in the year 1812, I fear he is 
but badly qualified for thet^k he has imposed on himself, In giving an 
account of that action he not only disingenuously suppresses the fact of 
the British fleet being at hand, and the advanced squadron within four 
or five miles, when the Menelaus hauled out, but, if I remember rightly, 
leads the reader to believe that it was quietly at anchor in Mahon 
Harbour at the time. 

Many other inaccuracies and foolish exaggerations are detailed in his 
account of this action, of the whole of which the writer of this was an eye¬ 
witness. The lamented Sir Peter Parker wanted no injudicious encomiast 
to add to a reputation which was already so widely established- The 
story of the ** magicaP shifting of her vtrounded fore-topmast, and the 

» _ _ 

* It is the business and duty of the Mends and relations of deceased officers to 

communicate to us the biographicaV details alluded to. Beyond the prominent 
public events in the career of sutm officers, we cannot be expected to possess materials 
for biography, or to know the best sources from which they may be derived. In order 
to make our records of this description accurate and satisfactory, we have repeatedly 
solicited comttiimications from competent quarters—and with the same* view have 
inadi* it a rule to defej: memoirs of services, &c., for a month or longer, in order to 
< afford time fuA their completion and receipt. Any deficiency in our biographical 
notices rests tSevefore with the friends and relatives of the deceased.—En. 
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chasmff and cannonading the French fleet to anchor, is all “leather and 
•prunella.'* Bailors know, Mr, Editor, that shifting a fore-topmast at sea, 
unprepared and unexpectedly, is not the work oT conjuration—and they 
, also know that he who should pursue an enemy’s fleet so closely as the 
author o? the “ Life of a Sailor” has represented the Menelaus to have done, 
^ in the instance before us, unsupported and unprotected, would be con¬ 
sidered as nothing less than a madman. 

Mediteruaneus. 


Rank of returned Officers of the Legion. 

Mr-JEditor,—I would wish to draw your attention to a matter in which 
it appears to me'that the dignity of our profession is in no small degree 
involved. I allude to the deluge of Captains and Field-Officers we shall 
by and by have from Colonel,Evans’s Tjegion. My attention has been 
called to the subject in consequence of the precedence claimed by a cer-^ 
lain officer who, in our own Service, iP neither more nor less than a hajf- 
#pay Lieutenant, but who, having served his twelve months with Evans, 
became Lieut.-ColoiTel. Now I should like to know why myself, and of 
course all others of my rank, are to be pushed into the back ground by 
tlic'^e (so to say) self-created Colonels and Generals. Besides, letting 
alone tlie above annoyance to the King’s Officers, it must be evident that, 
in tlje evdnt of the war continuing tor years to come,—and of this there 
seems every chance,—we shall see old England in one respect like America; 

# I mean that every other man one may meet will be a Field-Officer. It 
appears that an Officer serving his year is pretty sure of his Lieut.- 
(toJonelcy—I have not seen a single Major —and then home he comes 
with all his honours thick upon him ; and ir)w, because I do not choose 
to call him Colonel, I bid fair, forsooth, to hiwe my brains blown out. I 
shall, however, finish with two or three pbiin questions, and hope from 
your experience a plain and candid explanation. Are we to consider an 
Officer returning from the Legion, and bearing a title far above the rank 
he holds in our Army List, as warranted in holding that title? Are we 
.to allow him precedence? Are we, moreover, to take any man’s own 
w'ord lor his rank ? These are points which should at once be brought'to 
issue. For myself, I confess I am not at all disposed, after a service of 
thirty odd years in all parts of the world, to be elbowed aside by these 
gentlemen. 

A Major ow Pay, 

*** In our judgment there can be no diffinully in this case. The foreign 
rank conferred upon the Officers of the Anglo-SpanisH Legion applies only 
to the services of such Officers in the country which raised and employed 
them,—it is purely local and temporary, and cannot for an instant be sup¬ 
posed or permitted to compete with the rank of the King’s Officers. The 
good sense of the mass of the Auxihary Officers themselves will doubtless 
prevent Jiny such unwarranted and*ndiculous assumption; and we would 
refer them to the examples of the most distinguished Officers who have 
withdrawn from the Legion for their guidance, if necessary, in a matter so 
simple.— Ed. 


- Relief of Bilboa, 

“ Fas est ab hosta doceh.” 

Mr. Editor, —Instead of wasting our time in unavailing lamentations 
over the check recently sustained by the soldiers of Charles V., it may be 
well to investigate the causes of their overthrow, and to ascertain the best 
means of obviating similar results. 

To’one cause may be traced their failure In the assault on.Bilboa, their 
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ignorance of any mode of combat except with fire-arms. Would an 
escaiading party, trained after the Saxon mode, have dreamt of burning 
powder against covered men ? Would officers accustomed to expecb colli¬ 
sion have exchanged swords for cartridges, or have stood firin^on the 
summit of an open breach ? Would Sir Philip Broke have cawied the 
Chesapeake had he trusted to file firing ? Would Sir Edward Hamilton 
have won the Hermione by the use of fusils? And w’herein lies the dif¬ 
ference betwixt cutting out a frigate and storming a redoubt, or what is the 
reason, that whilst soldiers^ usually fail in assaults, sailors in equally des¬ 
perate circumstances as usually succeed ? Simply be'ause the former,— 
I of course except the Germans, who within the last four years have gone 
lar towards wiping off the reproach,—are taughf only to annoy their 
adversaries at a distance, whilst the latter know that by closing they can 
at once destroy their foemen and protect themselves! 

We should ridicule a chief, who led into action skirmishers drilled to 
every movement, but ignorant of the manual! Why should we not equally 
deride leaders, who leave their niea impotent to close on enemies who 
stand firm. Would cavalry collisions ever occur but for Uhe sword exer¬ 
cise ? How then can w^e expect them, with infantry untaught, to wield 
the bayonet ? 

Twelve months since I stated in your Journal, that sailors alone would 
ever rout the royalists; yet I scarcely expected that so small a band as 
the crew of the Ringdove could have achieved so high an exploit. Had 
Espartero's troops been able to fire, it is evident that they would 
practised their instructions, have blazed away fitty or sixty lounds, and 
losing one-fourth their number from the ('arlist fusilade, at last have 
given way. Hence, then, the want of powder which obliged the Chiis- 
tinos to rush on madly, gav^them success, and suspended the ovcrtliiow 
of anarchy in Spam. 

But W’ouldlhat success have been attained had the Royalists learned to 
wield lethally their arms. Inlhe hands of a Saxon the bayonet tells at 
eiglit feet and consequently reaches over a parapet, and three thrusts at 
least with one vertical blow, or a stroke with the butt, will be dehvcTcd by 
the soldier before closed upon. I know the bayonet is by many regarded 
aS'Hn arm for imposing on weak men's fears : let those who entertain this 
opinion learn its use. I once deemed it a weak and a feeble arm: at 
present, without firing, I could hold a window, a door-way, a staircase, 
against all the revolutionists in London, or Dublin, aye ! and WestnnnsUT 
to boot. Indeed, a skilled bayoneteer regards a pitchierk, pike, or opposing 
bayonet, but a bulrush or a straw. 

But the bayonet exercise is fatiguing! Not more so, I state from expe¬ 
rience, when performing with a regulation rifle, or a serjeant’s fusil, than 
that of the cut and thrust, and less so than that of tlie old light dragoon 
sabre. Its chief difficulty lies in performing the extension and lunge. 
Our present muskets, how'ever, are rather too long, and their bayonets 
thicker than is either necessary or convenient. 

Cold Steel. 


Mounted htfaiitry. 

Mr. Editor,— Every novelty, or at least eveiy successful and advanfa- 
" geous novelty, is worth recording in a Journal such as yciurs ; and amongst 
the most favourable experiments which I have seen during a tolerably 
long service, that which 1 am about to describe has far exceeded general 
expectation. 

In the late Kaffir war at the Cape the want of a British mounted force 
was found ao detrimental to our wide operations, that the Governor (an 
old Cavalry General) resolved on placing on horseback a certain number 
of the British Infantry, 

, A troop of fifty of the 751h Regiment was immediately formed, com- 
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. posed of light, eligible men. They were soon drilled—ay, and by their 
own infantry officers—in all the preparatory exercise of the riding-school, 
and fi^more perfect or effective troop of Hussars cannot probably be pro¬ 
duced ih the European armies. 

They have no additional pay, clothing, allowances—but they like the 
‘ duty, and are not insensible to the pride of acting in a select service. In 
fact those who have seen their behaviour, activity, and intelligence during 
their scattered duties in the field, and in bivouac (indeed they have never 
seen a barrack or a^stable for the last two years), have been struck with 
great admiration at the perfect success of this hap-hazard trial of their 
capabilities, and of their discipline. 

The* men present a somewhat novel but highly soldierlike appearance. 
They are dressed in short red jackets, i'orage caps, and leather overhauls. 
Their carbines, on the march, are cohered with a rough sheepskin, and 
they have no finery or “razors*’ amongst them: a short but handy sword 
completes their equipment; and the ^word-belt is so managed as also to 
^ sustain a smal^ pouch holding thirty rounds of ammunition, which slides 
round to any part o^the waist most convenient for loading or riding. 

The field duties of these mounted “Tirailleurs”* ai*e, as already re¬ 
marked, essentially detached and desultory, but they work when requisite 
compactly and steadily in squadron; and if the war had continued, this use¬ 
ful expecUent might have been extended to the placing on horseback the 
whWftp li/ttahon—that is, to the easy conversion of a regiment of English 
Infantry to an entire regiment of Cavalry. With the predisposition to 
smartness and military skill, which seems to belong to these people 
generally, there can be little question as to their being as efficient and 
serviceable, whenever wanted, in the one capacity as in the other. 

Talk of the dull aifd ignorant brutality cJ degradation of the Tlrilish 
soldier! and of his being held to fight merely by the terror of the lash, 
and of his exhibiting no better qualities in*lhe field than the obstinate un¬ 
yielding national attributes of tlje bull-dog! Talk of the ^'born soldiers” 
of the French and Prussian armies—their innate intelligence and superior 
self-adaptation to the profession of arms! Here, Mr. Editor, may we 
'show, in this one little instance—here may we exhibit to Messrs, Van 
Groolman and Muffling a pulk of Britisli Infantry, who, mounted or on 
foot, will shrink in comparison with none of either arm, on those out-post 
duties, which these gentlemen, in sweeping phrase, denounce the English 
as altogether unfit for; and who will prove that which, if necessary, could 
be equally proved by half the other “ fifties” in the British Army, namely, 
that if the capabilities of the men are duly Tostered, and that circumstances 
demand a display of their varied energies or qualifications, they are no 
more deficient in intellectual requisites, than in that inherent and in¬ 
valuable boldness which their galled calumniators reluctantly admit them 
to possess. 

I am.amongst those who have ^en this good experiment of mounting 
Infantry thus successfully proved; and if the instance is a small one, it 
must be remembered that the resources on which it was formed were small 
also; and having ascertained the public economy as well as utility of the 
measure, 1 am of opinion that it may be very beneficially extended in our 
Colonial Service, where small bodies of Cavalry are often tlius suddenly 
required for service. And I hesitate not, therefore, to recommend the 
puulicity of this instance, and to advise no officer to appiehend its failure, 
or to imagine (because our proceedings'in the field are perhaps not quite 
so summary in helping ourselves as those of the Prussians) that our Eng- 


• These ineu iuc called the TiraiUeurs but being chiefly Irish, they lost na 
time in designating t^mselves the “ Too-ra-loos,” by which mcjre congenial ap- 
pcllafion they seem now generally to he recogniJed at the Cape. 
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ll»h 8oldi«r»-^the admitted soldier of battles—ia th6 mere machine he is. 
too often considered to be by those who are themselves too careless f^rhim 
to wish that he should be more. / 

Mac Major. 


In a former Number we stated the employment of this mounted 
force at the Cape; though we did not then enter into all the details in¬ 
cluded in our correspondent’s description.— Ed. 


f #1 

Retiring Allowance to the Queers of the British Army. 

Mr. Editor, —Adverting to the admirable appeal from the Army to the 
Commons of Great Britain, which appeared in your Journal for January 
last, and which has so strong a cljim not only upon the generosity and 
sympathy, but also upon the justice, of that honourable assembly, I have 
ventured, as belonging to a Junior Service, almost always acting in con¬ 
cert with that of his Majesty, to offer a few remarks upon the very inade¬ 
quate retiring allowance which is at present granted to the oiHcers of the'' 
British Army. 

When coming forward to use my humble endeavours, as an officer of 
long standing in the Company's Army, to prove the reasonableness of the 
claims preferred in the appeal, and to express my conviction that my 

nriTTiinn wniilH Vio Tiv ovunr in iViia r^nmi^nv's!* ‘Armv T 


. Company i 

smallest difference in the pay and allowances granted 1o his Majesty’s 
officers and those of their own army ; and if your correspondent is a young 
man, I hope he will permit to mention that, aitjiougli Einopeans, and 
pailicularly British soldiers}, are incontestably superior to the native sol¬ 
diers of India, however well disciplined, yet each has his jieculiar merits ; 
and it is my firm conviction that an army comjiosed of Europeans and 
natives, such as our Indian Army, would^ in the course of a cani])aign on 
the arid plains of Hindostan, or the woody hills and swamps of the 
Deccan, prove an overmatch for an army of equal numbers, composed 
entirely of Europeans. That the latter, encumbered with an enormous 
number of sick, which would be constantly increasing with tlie fatiguing 
duties of detachments, sent out without intermission to procure inadequate 
commissariat supplies, would, towards the close of a campaign, become an in¬ 
active paralyzed mass, incapable of active exertion; whilst their opponents, 
having all their wants supplied, without the fatiguing duty of procuring 
provisions (which would be 5;)erformed by the natives’ troops), would at the 
same period, fiom being inured to field service, be fitter for offensive ope¬ 
rations than at its commencement; and be ready, when an opportunity 
offered, to attack and overwhelm their opponents. But a truce to contro¬ 
versy. I came not here to make invidious comparisons, my sole wish 
being to see the officers of his Majesty's Service placed upon An equal 
retiring allowance with those of the East tndia Company. 

The British infantry of the line, as mentioned in the appeal, can only be 
reckoned an Army of the Colonies, in which by far the greater part of the 
officers and men pass their Uves in perpetual exile. If we add to this that 
in a great many of the colonies in winch they are doomed to serve, the 
hand of death consigns annually a large proportion of their number to the 
grave; and that of those who sui;yive, the far greater part return to their 
native land with impaired constitutions, the inevitable consequence of a 
]jrotracted residence in tropical climates; it might naturally be expected, 
from the known generosity and humanity of the Bntish natipn, that the 
toils of the veteran who had the good fortune to survive his comrades, 
atler having fought the battles of his country in Europe in a manner that 
will excite the admiration of postprity, and having discharged the arduous 
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v duties of his profession under the debilitalinff influence of tropical disease, 
• ill a slate of exile from hi^ native land, would, towards the,close of life) 
be rewarded with a retiring allowance bearing some proportion to his rank, 
his plaV^ in society, and his jmst services. The contrary of this is well 
known to be the la«t: the Bntish officers in their old age, when worn out 
in the Service, and suftering from exposure in every variety of dime, being 
*at present worse rewarded than those of any state in Europe, who rarely 
quit their own country. His sole remuneration from the State being his 
half-pay, which, from its inadequac> to support him m a manner becoming 
his former lank, obll^ea him to drag out the remaps of fife, deprived of 
hoj>e, the last retuge of the unfortunate, in poverty and obscurity, from the 
want oj means to enable him to intermix in society with his former 
associates. 

Deeming the claims of the veteran^in the British Service to a more 
liberal retiring allowance to be*indisputable, and auguring that a brighter 
prospect is now dawning upon him, in consequence of the powerful appeal 
bo lately made in his belief; I think it right (previous to my particular- 
^ing the scale ol' retirjiig allowance, which I would beg leave to recom¬ 
mend) to examine, as unconnected with the Service, the reasonableness 
and the justice of establishing the absolute right of every officer who has 
served the )State the prescribed period to entitle him to a retiring pension, 
to the restitution of whatever part of his own fortune he may have 
advancciMbr the }turchuse of his commission at the regtdation price. The 
recoveteg of these «ums by the sale of his commission cannot surely be con- 
,strued by the most sutille political economist into a reward from the State. 
On the contrary, the money so recovered will not be from the public purse, 
but from the officer who purchases his commission; and the refusing of 
this leslitution would, as-stated in the appeal! be placing the officer who 
had expended his own money in the public service, in a worse situation 
than him who had no money to saenflee, lUw’ould, besides, if the veteran 
officer should die, leaving a wife and lamily, be depriving the widow' and 
the orphan of wliat of light belonged to them, and leaving them very often 
in a stale of destitution. Such a system will not surely be countenanced 

the Bntish Senate; private propcity will by them be held sacred, and 
the rewaid Ut the old officer will be granted by the State, perfectly distinct 
fiom the restitution of whatever part of his own private fortune he may 
have expended in the Service in which* he lias passed the best years of his 
life. 

Considering the reasonableness of this claim to be incontestable, I will 
now proceed to submit what 1 consider a fair and just scale of retiring 
allowance to every rank in his Majesty’s Service’, both at home and abroaci, 
premising that I consider the present practice of promotion by purchase 
botli necessary and usefvd, to induce a due proportion of the noble and the 
wealthy to enter tin* British Aimy, along with the soldier of fortune. To 
the former, who only intend to pass a tew years of the prime of life in the 
Service, and then to retire, the privilege of (nirchasing and selling tJieir 
commissions may be safely continued without its affecting those who make 
the Army their profession. Jt la only to the latter that an adequate retir¬ 
ing allowance becomes of the first importance. It is this prospect which 
ought to cheer them when encountering the many hardships and dangers 
to which those devoted to a military life are so frequently exposed. 

To give every arm of the Service an equal chance of benefiting by 
retiring upon full-pay after a stated number of years of effective service, I 
would beg leave to recommend,— 

1st. That the pei*iod of home service which should entitle an officer to 
the retiring aUowanoe of full-pay should be forty-four years. This, if he 
entered the Service at the age of eighteen, would enable him to retire when 
sixty-two years of ag^ , 

2nd. That every officer who-served incur North American colonies, 
Gibraltar, the Mediterranean, the Bermudas, St. Helena, the Cape of 
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Good Hope, the Mauritius, Naw South Wales, and Van Diemen’s Land,' 
for thirty-three years, $hould be entitled to af similar retiring allc^ance, 
■which, if he entered the Service at the age of eighteen, would ensile him 
to retire from it at the age of'firty-one years, 

3rd. That every officer who served in the East Indies or Ceylon, the 
West Indies, or the West Coast of Africa, for twenty-two years, should be' 
entitled to the same retiring allowance of the full-pay of his rank at the 
age of forty years. 

* 4th. That, besides this, every campaign which ,an officer served in 
Europe against the enemy sliould count as two years of home service ; and 
that for every two years an officer remained on half-pay, from having 
been reformed by the reduction of his corps at tfie conclusion of a war, 
should count, on his being again placed upon full-pay, as one year of home 
service. ^ 

This would make one year’s service in*' our healthy colonies of North 
Amenc.i, &c., mentioned in No. % equal to eighteen months* home ser¬ 
vice; and one year’s service in the unhealthy colonies vf the East and 
West Indies, &c., equal to two years of home service. 

Considering it very improbable that a British officer should remain 
forty-four years on the home Service without having at any time served m 
the colonies, or with our army whilst employed during a war on the con¬ 
tinent of Europe ; let us consider how the above scale of sci/;ice would 
affect the officers who make the Army their profession, ancp.. ^'•’?*'have 
devoted themselves to the Service of their country ; — 

1st. Let us suppose that an officer, on his first receiving a commission, 
served two years as an Ensign in England ; and that he afterwards served 
three years as a Lieutenant during the war in the Peninsula, and that he 
was then placed on half-ply at the peace by the reduction of Ins corps; 
that twelve years afterwarcK he got again upon full-pay on the aiigmetila- 
tion in a regiment ordered to'lndia, and that he remamed fifteen yeuis m 
India, during which time he got promoted to the rank of (^aptain—this 
officer, by the proposed arrangement, would be enabled to retire from the 
Service on the full-pay of Captain at the age of fifty years, after having 
completed a period of seryice ecpialto forty-four years' service in England. 

AUSTRACT. Home Service. 

Yoais. 

Served in England as an Ensign • • .2 

Ditto in tile Peninsula as Lieutenant, three years, equal to 6 

Ditto twelve years as Lieutenant on half-pay, equal to . G 

Ditto fifteen years in India, during which promoted to Captain, 
equal to ' • « • • • *30 

Equal to « *44 

2nd, Lei us next suppose that an officer, after having served four years 
as an Ensign at home, went with his regiment to our North American 
colonies, where he remained twelve y^ars, and was promoted to ajeompany ; 
that he then returned home with his regiment, and after remaining with it 
at home four years, was ordered out with it to India, where he remained 
nine years, during which time lie got a Majority by purchase. This officer, 
after having served the periods mentioned on the home Service, in North 
America and in India, would be entitled, after having sold the commis¬ 
sion he purchased, to letire from the Service on the full-pay of Major, at 
the age of forty-seven )ears. 

* abstuact. Home Setvicc. 

Years. 

Served in England as an Ensign . • . 4 

Ditto m North America as Lieutenant, and where promot«>d 

to axompany, twelve years, equal to « • 18 , 

Ditto at home as Captain • • .v • 4 

Dttiyiii India, when jiromoted to Major, nine j-ears, equal to 18 

Equal to 


44 
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3rd. T will suppose, as a third instance, that an officer, after having 
X^^’ved forty-nine years at home as an Ensign, proceeds to join insm-egi^ 
ntent jn the East or West Indies as Lieutenant, and remains with it ten 
years,^intil he is ordered home, when he exchanges as a Captain into the 
corps sia^t out to relieve him. This officer, after having served twenty 
tears in the colonies which, with his four years’ service in Britain, w'ould 
be equal to forty-four years' home service, would in all ])robabihty be only 
^enabled to retire as a Captain, at the age of foity-two years ; as when he 
exchanc:ed from his first regiment he would have to come in the youngest 
of his rank into the one sent out to relieve him. 


ABSTRACT. 


Served at home as an Knsign 

i>itto ill the East or West indies, where ho is ordered with his 
corps, as Lieutenant, and piomuted to a company, feu years, 
ecpial to . . . # . , 

Diito in the corps into wlut;l>he exchanged as a Captain, ten 
years, equal to .... • 


‘Home Service*. 
Years. 

4 


23 

20 


44 


• j Equal to 

The above may be reckoned a fair criterion of tlie present scale of pro- 
niolioiis in the colonies, though there are instances of officers having 
obtaiiu’d the rank of LKMilenant-Colonol after twenty years’service, and 
some even in a shorter lime; hut .sucli instances are very rare, and when 
they 'Wpi^Jppen, if the officers who are so fortunate are really fond of their 
prolessiun, they rai-'ly then quit tlie Service. A new prosjiect then opens 
•to their view, u in India, of brigadier's commands, with the distant vista of 
the command of a division; and those who have been clieered by lliese 
alluring uxiiectations remain in the Service expecting a regiment, and are 
often visited by de.nli whifst induliriiig in levelios of a happy retirement, 
at some fuluic period, to tlieir native land. / 

Still a few ma^^ relne: and our political economists may exclaim that it 
is too much to allow lliem to retire, alter having served a period equal to 
twenly-tvvo years’ service in the colonies. To them I shall only say, tliat 
if they knew how very lew of the Company’s officers who embark for India 
i« liie prime of lile (generally about eighteen years of age) live to com¬ 
plete their tvvonlydwo years’ service, they would* not consider it too much. 
If they consulted an actuary on the sidiject, and he w'as told that not one 
out of four of those sent out to India completed his twenty-two years’ 
service, he would recommend the filling up of vacancies in the East and 
We-st Fnihes from the ha)l-j)ay list, at present so bmthensome to the State, 
as a ceitaui means of thinning their numbers^ w^hlst giving them a chance 
of completing a pciiod of service equal to Iwcnty-lwo yeVs in llic colonies, 
to enable them to retire upon full pay. 

Having sliown that*the present letiring allowance to the British veteran 
officer i.s msufficient for his support in Ins old rgein the manner which his 
.service.s to his country entitle iiim to, I will now proceed to examine the 
right of the Cornets and Ensigns to ffo placed upon half-pay for life, on 
account of their past services. 

In tlie appeal so often alluded to, it i.s stated that of the 193 Cornets and 
Ensigns receiving half-pay at the end of 1834, not one had served twelve 
months, and many not a single day; and calculations are made of the 
expense incurred by the Government by granting them half-pay, counting 
the expense of each since his retirement, with compound interest at four 
])er cent, by which it appears that tliey have already received considerably 
above half a million of the public money; and are likely, from many of 
them beinj^tiil young lives, to draw^as much more before their decease. 
Such a profuse expenditure of the public money calls loudly for investiga¬ 
tion; more especially when it is considered that the present retiring 
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*llow%nce to the old and deserving officer worn out in the Service, and 
has shared in all its dangers, in every variety of clhne, is (|uite inad^Uafe 
to hia support, in a manner becomini^ his former lank. , 

To ensure a moie equitable distribution of the bounty of Govenvment to 
all ranks in the Service, I would bc" leave to propose that the Cornets and 
Ensigns reduced at the conclusion of any future war should only be ^ 
entitled to half-pay for an equal number of years to those they had served 
on full-pay, always with the exception of those promoted from tlie ranks 
for bravery and good cond/act, and those whohadlieen wounded in action, 
who should have half-pay for life, or until again plafed on full-pay ; and 
the Cornets and Ensigns wlio had puichased their commissions, who 
shoidd be continued on lialf-pay until his !Majes^y should be grsciously 
pleased to place them again on full-pay, as vacancies occurred in the line. 

I would also beg leave to propos(^ that no Cornets nor Knsigns now on 
full-pay should be permitted to exchange on half-pay without a-certificate 
from a committee of Army Surgeons, deeianng tliat he was unfit for 
further effective duty, in consequcifee of his health being iinpaiiedbya 
residence in foreign climates, or from accidents or \^oundC received whilst 
in the execution of his duty ; and 1 would, in tlic last ^jhice, piopose that a 
Commuted allowance for their half-pay should be given to such CVnuels 
and Ensigns as were desirous to quit the Seivice altogether. 

By these means a very considerable reduction would be effected in this 
branch of the military expenditure, which w’ould at a lulure p^’iotjyiwate- 
rially counterbalance the expense to be iucurred by granting fulrpay as a 
retiring allowance to the old and deserving officer. If along with this, tlie- 
liberty to dispose of the commissions he had purchased was also conceded 
to him, it would (if a married man with a tamily) onalile him to leave at his 
death a moderate provisioni'o the widow and the orphan, who would other¬ 
wise, in many instances, beVeft totally luiprovided for. 

Such a scale of remuneration would surely prove highly gratifying to 
our beloved Sovereign, whose first wish it has always been to live in the 
hearts of his people. It would secure to liim the hie-.sing ol tl’c veteran 
With his last sigh, and the eternal gratitude of the widuiv and the oiphan. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

r A SiPAHi Commandant. 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE PRINCIPAL PORTS AND STATIONS, 

■ ' Portsmouth, 20tli Febrnarv, 1837, 

_, “ ► — 

There has been a little more bustle at this poit than last month,— 
arrivals, sailings, ships commissioned, &c. &c., and 1 will do ray best to 
detail them. On the 30th January, the Sparrowhawk, l(i guns, com¬ 
mander C. Pearson, arrived from the South American station, on w'hich 
she had been employed upwards of ttiree^ears. She brought a- freight of 
dollars on merchants account, and having landed them at Portsmouth, 
was paid off in the harbour in about a fortnight alter her arrival. The 
latest information from that part of the world respecting men-of-war is* 
derived from the Sparrowhawk, The Vice-Admiral, Sir G. E. Ilaraond, 
Bart., KC.B., was at Rio Janeiro, with his flag in the Dublin ; the Spider 
packet was there also, and would be the next dispatched to England. 
Commodore Mason, C.B., in the Blonde, with the Talbot, Aefason, and 
‘Harrier, were round Cape Honi ; llovei had gone to the northern ports 
for freight, and would be the next sliip ordered home; Hnsilisk and 
Hornet were employed as packets between Buenos-Ayres and Monte¬ 
video; Imogene and Fly were cruizing; Cleopatra was at'Monte-Video. 
The Sparrowhawk, First Lieutenant (Harmer) heai^fl ^of his promotion on 
getting to Spithead, 
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the same day the Sparrowhawk came up, she was followed by the 
HeTuules, 74, Captain F. M. Berkeley, last from' Lisbon, anti in a few days 
after ^he proceeded to Slieerness to be paid off. The next foreign arrival 
Was the Tavlany; steam-packet from the Mediterranean. She (imlted 
Malta on the 15th Januaiy, Gibraltar the 26th, and Cadiz the 27th. 
“^ce-Admiral Sir J. Rowley, Bart., was there, with his flag, in the Cale¬ 
donia and the following sliij)#,—Asia, Bellerophon, Revenge, Barham, 
Vernon, Medea, and Hind. Vanguard and I^arlequin had gone toTunis ; 
l^ortland was at Venice, and oidered to receive on board King Otho, and 
convey him to Greece ; Tribune was at Smyrna ; Sapphire at Corfu ; the 
recent promotion had not, of course, reached the s( 2 uadron, the Conflance 
steamer, which carried it out, having only airived at Gibraltar on the 19th 
January. The Tartarus went from hence to Woolwich to be refitted. The 
next foreign arrival was the Fair Rosamond schooner. Lieutenant Rose, 
utter a long service on the Co'ast of Africa and tlie Cape of Good Hope ; 
her news and information is as followsShe has'been paid off in this 
harbour. Sb® <iuitted the Island of Ascension on the 2nd January; Ad¬ 
miral Sir F. CainpbT:!!, K.(hB. was expected llierc in a week, in his Ma¬ 
jesty's ^.hip Thalia. The slave trade w'as by no means on the decrease, 
notwithstanding the most active cruizing of the mcn-of-wav. The Rolla 
sent into Sierra Loone two vessels in the early part of IJecember : and 
two oliu#s iind arrived, captured by the Vestal; the Columbine had also 
dcijr.rsrtf one called the VoleXj with five hundred and eight slaves on 
board !—the bill or was a brig. Inouicnant Rose, since his employment 
on the coast, has succeeded iii capturing seven vessels ; live of them with 
eargoe'i, the other two W’ltli the interior fittings for slaves, and all con¬ 
demned under tlio last Irealy.* Thirteen hundred slaves have been released 
by this oltieer alone. During the year iJb, not less than fifty vessels 
have lieeu seiz<‘d and earned to Sierra Lfone, for trafficking in slaves, 
fortydoiir of which have been condemned* the greater part is carried on 
under the Fortuguose flag. The Lvnx and Buzzard had also been active 
and siiccossful in Iheir cruizing. The masters of the slavers resort to a 
new mtthod to avoid seizure, hy not taking on board any of the fittings 
until the last moment, when the unfortunate,creatures, jjiovisions, bulk¬ 
heads, irons, &c. arc got in as quick as pos’silde, and the vessel, gene¬ 
rally a small qnick-sailingrf^chooiu'!'. makes a run for her destined port, 
and, unless intercepted hy a British man-of-war, lands her cargo—live and 
dead, and relurns lo the coast, getting some vessel, under American 
colours, to carry back the fittings. When tlie slaves have been captured 
considerable difficulty has been experienced-in theu’ disposal; in many 
instances they are disj)atchcd up to Sierra Leone in the craft seized, with 
a jn-ize master and crew, and from tliecontiucd space allotted, numbers die 
on the passage. It appears that the Spanish Government have professed 
to enter seriously in co-operation with our Government, and endeavour to 
abolish .the trade, and aflbrd facility and encouragement lo the seizing 
officers. During tlie last week, the Admiralty have received orders to fit 
out a ship, to be stationed at Havannah, for the reception of the emanci¬ 
pated negroes that may be conveyed there by his Majesty’s .ships, and the 
Romney troop-ship at this port is in consequence preparing for the pur¬ 
pose. It is not settled whether she is to be a depot solely, or if, when a 
considerable number are on board, they are to be conveyed to the Coast in 
her. She will be arranged in her interior, for some degree of classifica¬ 
tion ; the men, and the women and chirdren being kept separate. It will 
be far a pleasant occupation to superintend the cleanliness and 

health o^hc poor creatures. A mixed British and^ Spanish Court ot Jus¬ 
tice is to bfe established at Havannah, and James Kennedy, Esq., has been 
gazetted as the judge. All who return 11*001 the coast concur m the Opi¬ 
nion^ that the slavetrade will never be abohshed until it is made piracy. 

It is very gratifying to hear that of late years the health of the crews of 
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the vessels einj)loyed on the coast has been generally good, arising in a 
great measure from the excellent provisions now in use, and also from^' 
having the island of Ascension to repair to for veheshments; the deatii-A 
are very rare. ' The Fair Rosamond, since being in commission, three years 
and seven months, lost but one man, and he died of consumption, /being 
afflicted with it on joining the schooner. 

The force of small craft under Sir P. Campbells orders is considerable, 
and most judiciously placed. A vessel altered to a schooner, called the “ 
Sparrow, and at first supposed to be intended for the station, was com¬ 
missioned here last week by Lieutenant Lowcay, but it is now believed 
, that she will be ordered to join the Squadron on tfc.^ South American 
station, and be employed off the Falkland islands, which are in charge of 
a naval officer and a lew Marines: in that part of the world there is more 
piracy than slave-trade. 

To conclude these remarks on the Coast of Africa: there is a report that 
the Commander-in-Chief is in future to have his head-quarters at Ascen¬ 
sion, instead of the Cape of Good Hope, the former island being more 
handy, and quite cairable of affording every accommodation for the short 
periods he would reside there. A very few weeks willjhowe 'er, deleiniine , 
if the report is founded on aood grounds, as the gallant officer who now 
commands the Squadron, will complete his time of servitude the end of 
April next, and his successor nominated. 

A beautiful .corvette, the Dido, of JS long 3‘2-ponnder guns, commanded 
by Captain Lewis Davis, C.B., arrived from Shccrncss about aunlnight 
ago ; but having touched the ground near Margate, while woikin^.^ind, 
it was deemed proper to asceitain if her copper, fa’se keel, &c., had been 
injured thereby, and she W'as had into dock for twenty-four houis; but no 
damage \> hatever having occurred, slie availed herself of a fair slant of 
wind, and got back to SpithCjid without any material detention. 

Wiiile in (lock the Dido atvacted a great number of na\al people to 
view her, and highly gratifiedVhey must have been on witnossing so beau¬ 
tiful a model, ancl such a very nne vessel. She has upw'ards of thirty leet 
beam, admirable accommodation below for officers and crew, capital 
quarters, and a powerful armament; but not w'ell manned in a numerical 
point. Her crew of officers, seamtm, marines, and boys, amounts to 145, 
which is insufficient to handle the yards and sails, and to liglit the guns. 

If the Admiralty would give her an addition to the crew of 25 AM’s, slic 
would prove a match for any one of the 20 oi> 28-gun ships, unless tliey 
came to close quarters, when the carronades of the latter would tell. The 
Dido is upwards of 700 tons admeasurement, and although carrying hut 
18 guns, has a Post-Captain to command her ; but as the classes of ships 
do not now depend on the number of guns, but on the complement of men, 
it is supposed the Dido is called a sixth-rate. Heretofore all post-ships 
were intended to carry 20 guns and upwards. The Dido has sailed for the 
Mediterranean, and Captain F. Moresby, to join tlie Pembroke, went pas¬ 
senger in her. 

The ships commissioned at the port have been—the Princess Charlotte, 
104 ; North Star, 28 ; Pelorus, 16. The first by Captain A. Fanvhawe, 
for the flag (red at the main) of Admiral the Honoui able Sir Robert Stop- 
ford, G.C.B., who has been appointed fo supersede Admiral Sir J. Rowley 
in the command of* the Squadron in the Mediterranean, (The Pnneess 
Charlotte is a small ship for such an officer of rank, and it is rather ex¬ 
pected a change will take place—as the St. Vincent, Britannia, Neptune, 
and Nelson are better adapted; moreover, the St. Vincent is rigged, and 
has cabins, &c., already fitted). North Star is to be the broad-pendant- 
ship of Captain Lord John Hay on the north coast of Spain, andjias been 
commissioned, and is fitting by Lieutenant the Honourable J. Carnegie, 
late of the Castor. The Peloras is commanded by Commander Harding, 
and her destination not finally settled, but supposed to be intended for the 

c 
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East Indies: Ihese, with Ihc Sparrow schooner, before named, are the 
only opes fitting; in the port. There have been a number of Dutch ships 
here during the laAe blowing w'eather, some homeward bound from Bata¬ 
via, unable to get into their destined ports, A very fine ship, with a pen¬ 
dant, called the General Vanden Bosch, is in the harbour, to repair some 
damages incurred since she quilled Kotterdain, She is a store-ship, and 
has a detachment of troops oil board for Batavia, and will proceed thither 
so soon as the wcaliier will jicrmit. 

Some more oflicers of Marines are under orders to embark for the north 
coast ,of Spain, in the I’oom of three or four that Iiave returned to England 
in consequence of ill healtli, See. As the North Star is expected to be 
ready in a week or ten dn>s, tlioy will no doubt go in her. 

There are a considerable nupilier of miserable creatures about the town 
that have been sent from (?encral Evans’s J.egion, covered with wounds, 
loss of limbs, and in tlie greatest possahle distress: it is shocking to behold 
some of theni^*ra\vlyig about the streets. The Swiftsure hulk is still ap- 
propriated for their reception, but during the late inclement weather many 
have died on board. Wahear that some person authorized to pay arrears 
and issue clothing, &c. has been down, and it is good jiolicy to do so, for 
the General would be pestered to drath, on liis return to England, unless 
their grif^ances were redressed. The Samarang relumed from the coast 
afew^^'ltys ago, and icports that General Evans has had an accession of 
7000 Spaniards 1o his foico, and intends to make an advance movement; 
but no one thinks he will get without the range of the British steam 
vessels, guns, and mortars. 

We have had very severe and trying w^eatlier during this month : heavy 
rain and gales ol wind. Another melancholy wreck occurred on the llth 
instani, at the back pait of the Isle of close to Blackgang Chine, 

and within a shoit distance of the spot on which the Clarendon was 
wrecked. A chasse-raaiec of about ninety tons, w'as observed by the 
Prcventi\e Service crow, and some fisheruicn, early on that morning, 
endeavouring to weather a point called Hocken-end; hut the Master 
finding it impracticable, boldly ran his vessej on shore, and the send of 
the sea eaiTietl her sufficiently high tliat his lile and tw'o of the crew were 
saved through the ]iraiseworlhy exertions of the fisherra^^n. An old man 
and u boy were waslied off the deck and drowned ; and the vessel was in 
jiieccs^-ithin half an liour of faking the ground. The vessel ivas called 
the Jean Marie, from Poullyean, near Nfntz, with a cargo of salt, and 
only out three days. The Karl of Yarborough, Lieut. Bulky of the t^oast 
Guard, and a gentleman named Jacobs, that owns the farm on the brow 
of the hill, rendered every assistance to the survivor.s, and have received 
the thanks of the French Consul for so doing. 

Inconsequence of there not being any mathematical examination of 
Midshipmen at the Naval College in July and January, the months of 
August and February generally produce a great number of candidates. 
The following Mates passed for Lieutenants on the 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th 
of this month :— 

Goo. P. Mends, Talavera; R. A. E. Scott, Excellent; F. Kemble, Sta.g; 
G. R. Moyle, Excellent; J. F. Slight,-.Taseur; \V. Crawford, late Edin¬ 
burgh ; E. P. Fuge, Tnnculo; G. P. Bunce, Talavera; II. R. Foote, late 
Thunderer; A. H. Gardner, late Sparrowhaw'k ; John Stephens, ditto; 
W. G. Deane, Bclvidera ; C. W. Halletl, late Edinburgh; W. T. Turner, 
late Sparrowhawk ; Tiios. (-annicliael. Castor; J. Y. Paterson, late Edin¬ 
burgh; J. M. Boxer, Algerine; E. R. Place, Castor; J. O. Bathurst, 
Royal Adelaide ; R. H. Dalton, Excellent; G. C. Fowler, late Edinburgh; 
John Franklin, late Tliunderer. 

It*is thought buf one more examination*at the College will take place 
—e. in March next— as all the parties belonging to the establishment 
will be removed Vy the end of that month, the Admiralty intending to 
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send ^11 the lads to sea; and very probably Admiral Sir Robert StopfonJ^ 
will take a score ot* them up the Mediterranean to distribute in the difPw^nl 
ships. To keep up their'emulation, however, a first and second mathe¬ 
matical medal is to be awarded to the two best when the -final inspection 
occurs; and although the first medal’does not now insure promotion, it 
has invariably helped the party to it,—and it is to be hoped that, beins 
the last token of merit which the Admiralty intend to be given, it will 
meet with especial notice. P. 


' Plymouth, Eebruary 18, 1837. 

Mr. Editor, —I resume my journalized correspondence from the date 
of my last communication, whicli was on the 21st u,lt. I mentioned in my 
former letter that an unsuccessful attempt had been made on the 20fh to 
dock the Inconstant, in consequence of there not being sufficient depth of 
water: she was, however, docked early on,the morning of the 23rd, At. 
noon, wdien the water was out of the clock, fi gioat many peisous visited 
the Eock-yard, for the purpose of observing the iiecuhatitie.s of the form 
of her bottom, which, from the high cluiractcrihe sh^p ha^ acquired,have \ 
excited some curiosity. 

The principles of naval architecture have lattcily become so much the 
theme of conversation, and matter of speculation, that wc now rarely meet 
with persons, at all mixed up witli the naval world, who iiave not some 
notions peculiar to themselves on the subject of ship-biulduiy; jpid it 
would seem from the remarks whicti were overheard to lall from n^Sny of 
the lookers-on, while surveying tlie Inconstant with a hy})eu‘iitu-ai e\e, . 
that if ten thousand persons were to pass judgment upon her at the sume 
moment, every one would fancy that he could discover some little imper¬ 
fection ; and many would !>» vain enough, perhaps, to imagine tliat they 
could suggest some hint vvhr.h would be an impievcmeut (’) ujion the 
form of that splendid frigate.'^ 

But it is not my purpose to dwell iqjou this subject. 1 will, however, 
endeavour to convey to you some iden, in.as few woids as ]>nssible, of what 
appeared to me to be the most striking features ol’ tho fm-oustanl, to a 
mere casual observer like myself. 

In the first place, her midship, or greater section, (to wliiehthe learned 
in these matters are said to attach considerable importance), is so formed, 
that the sides of the vessel, for a cOjisicIerable distance IkjUi ]jefoi(‘and 
abaft the middle of the length, are nearly straiglit and upnglil, bol^ above 
and below the line of floatation, to tho extent altogether, as lor as i could 
judge, of about eight feet in ,a vertical direetion. In tins respect, the 
mid-sliip-section is constructed upon ((uite a ditforent principle Irom that 
which constitutes Sir William Symonds’ new mode of construeliou, it being 
a distinct feature of this gallant olficei’s system to foim a “ ])r('trusion” 
in his midship-sections, above the surface of the-v^'atcr. But to proceed 
with the Inconstant :“Her top*sides‘(above tho slra'ghlne'^s to which I 
have alluded) “ tumble home” about ks much as the geneiahly.of’French 
ships, and are of a hollow or concave form, from the gunwale to a distance 
of about seven feet below it. The lower part of the inidshiji-section, which 
commences at the keel, and ultimately unites itself with a fair curve into 
the form of body at the upright part of the section, is altriost a straight 
line, which is also the case with Captain Symonds’ ships, but which have 
rather more rising (or sharpness) of floor than the Inconstant. 

The next peculiarity which struck me in the form of tlie midship- section, 
is the very singular shape of keel,* the lower part of which is about six 
inches broader than elsewhere, forming what may be called a kind of dove¬ 
tail, as here represented, under the idea,' no doubt, that when a 
vessel is on k wind, that form of keel will obstruct the lateral 
escape of water which presses against the lee-side of thp ship, 
and thereby prevent her making so much lee-way. The front of 
the knee of the Jaead appeared to me to be of somewhat less 
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t-^bslance in thiclcness than is common to ships of her class; if so, it Would 
cifi'ti'inly lend to facilitate her passaf^^e through the water. Her stem rakes 
a f»ood deal, which Captain Symonds’ earliest ships also did, but which he 
is jiow,altering, according to statements which have appeared in public 
journals, upon authority, the disinterestedness of which I apprehend no 
^ one would feel disposed to call in question, 

' The bow of the Inconstant is sharp below water, and her gripe is con¬ 
sidered to be large. Tlie after-body strikes the eye as being rather “ full” 
than otherwise, in relation to the capacity of the fore-body; and the back 
of the ruddop is rownded off, to admit of an easier escape of the water 
when the holm is amidships, arid thus to accelerate the vessel's rate of 
sailing. , 

These, I think, arc the main peculiarities of the Inconstant, below the 
water-line, which I fear I have very imperfectly portrayed, but which 1 
liave nevertheless attempted to dcscrif5e, because this frigate is the “ lion’’ 
of llip Navy; and any particulars respecting her may be considered not 
meiely of present but of ])ermanent interest, both in a popular and scicu- 
^ tific point of v-iew. ^ 

Tlie following additional particulars, which I happen to liave by me, of 
the dimensions, armament, &c., of tlie Inconstant and Pique, will explain 
tlie natuie andconq)arativc* force of these fine powerful frigates, which are 
liflh-rates of the jire^ent day. It will he seen by the subjoined tabie that 
the piqu'^carrics heavier metal (though of the same calibre) on her quarter¬ 
deck forccaslL' than the inconstant; and as the point-blank range of 
1 he former (according to a tabic of ramres published by Capt. Stevens, 1834, 
in a pamphlet on Pointing Guns at tSea’’) is 380 yards, while that of the 
latter is only ‘2.>0 yards, it is manifest that the battery which has the 
frreater range will projeol the shot with a ^’eater momentum than the 
other, and must, therefore, be a more effective one. It is to be remarked 
at the same time, that the Pupic ib a vesst^of 200 tons greater burthen 
than the Inconstanl, which makes her proportionably more capable of 
sustaining the extra weight under any position in which the ship may be 
placed- than if she had been of the same tonnagconly as her competitor. 


Pique, 
.Ft. In. 


Length of the gun-deck • • , , • 100 0 

,, koul for lotin.igc . - 130 9 

Ihcadlh, cxtri'mc.48 TOJ 

J>o]i1h ill hold.. . • 14 6 

buithen iu tons. 1033 

ILillast I'l^tons 

(lompleinrnt of Men. 275’ 

Stow.igo of VVliter. 1()5 tons 


Inconstant. 

Ft. In. 
160 0 
132 0 
44 8 
13 9 
1400 
66 tons 
275 

151 tons 


Armament. 

• 


I^iipie. 

_1_ 



Inconstant. | 


No. 

nouinl/*rs. 

WL. 

Lenfftli. 

No 

Fountlrrs, 

Wt. 

Length. 

On Mtviu-dcck, • 

o.-> 

^>0 

o~ 

Cwt. 

56 

Ft. In. 

!) 6 

22 

32 

Cwt. 

56 

Ft. la. 

9 6 

„ Quarter-deck and 1 

14 

32 

40 

7 6 

14 

32 

25 

6 0 

Forecastle . . / 

Total . 

36 

* 

• 


36 





After leaving th^ Inconstant, I took a turn round the dock-yard, and 
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saw the fore-mast and bowsprit of the Cornwallis at the mast-house, ^ich 
had been brought on sliore, as stated in my last, for particular inspeelion ; 
and I have since learnt that the fore-mast has had a new pair of checks 
and been fished, and that it and the bowsprit will be Supplied to the ship 
again. 

On tlie 21th, the Netley, fender to the flag-ship, w'as taken on the 
graving-slip, to ' aulk part of the bottom, and perform certain works which 
c;puld not Le attended to in the basin, where she has for some time been 
under repairs, w^hich are now nearly connilelc. On tfic following day, the 
luggage-vessel, called the “ Hanl-about,'* whicli is used for conveying 
stores to the dock-yard from ships preparing toiic paid off, wa? taken 
upon the same slip, to make good defects. The Hamoaze hauled out of 
the canal, laden for Falmouth; and. the Devon ligliter also hauled out, 
with stoves for Falmouth and Pembroke : and both of these craft sailed 
the next day for their destinations. The Kliadamanlhus sailed on the 
2Mh for Santander ; and the IneonMant, alongside the dock-yard jelly, 
was that day mustered by the Flag-Captain. On tli«e 2bllf, she hauled off' 
from the dock-yard; so did the Stag, 46, Captain Suhvan, having taken 
her guns on board, and completed her works, with the exception of some 
trifling matters connected with the armament. The Savage, 10, lion. E. 
Curzon, went out of harbour on the forenoon of the 26th, and salutocl the 
flag in going down: she was paid wages in advance in the but 

did hot sail until the 2nd of this month. 

A Coiut-Maitial was held on board the Royal Adelaide, in Tlamoaze, 
on the 27th, to try Mr. David R. Ka))son, gunner, late of the Kcli])se 
packet, on charges of drunkenness ard disobedience of orders, when the 
charges being in part proved*, he was dismissed frbm liis Majesty’s Service. 
The Court was composed of tVe following officers :—Rear-Admiral Ricliaul 
Thomas, acting in command bf the San Josef, and thud officer in rank at 
this port. President, Captains John Sykes, W, F. Wise, Sir Joshua 
Rowley, llait, W. 13. Mends, T. 13. Shlivan, and Daniel Piing ; and 
George Kasllake, Esq., Judge Advocate. 

The Partridge, 10, sailed on the 2&th. 

The Nightingale packet, Lieut. Foitescne, anchored in the Sound on 
Sunday the 29th ; and on the Wednesday following, a Court of Inquiry 
was formed to investigate into the causes of punishments which had taken 
place on boaid, and which liad been represented to the Boaid of Admiralty 
a.s having been inflicted v^ifh needless severity; but after a careful exa¬ 
mination of the circumstances efthe case, the Court w'as perfectly satisfied 
that the discipline of the Service fully called for the line of conduct, which 
the Commander of the Nightingale felt it to be his painful duly to ob¬ 
serve ; and Lieutenant Fortesque w'as accordingly fully and honouiably 
acquitted. The Nightingale left Plymouth on the ;hd, and sailed from 
Falmouth for I.isbon on the 6th. 

The Diligence, transport, arrived ill the Sound on the 29th irom the 
coast of Spain, with eighty-seven invalids belonging to the British 
Legion. She sailed again on the 31st, and arrived at Woolwdeh on the 
30th of this month. 

The Thunderer, 84, was paid ofFinto ordinary at this poit, on llie 31st of 
last month. Her Captain (W. F. Wise, C.B.) was entertained at dinner at 
Elliott’s hotel, Devonport, by the officeis who had been under his com¬ 
mand upwards of three years. .The Rochester, tender to the Brim at 
Sheerness, sailed the same day for Woolwich, with invalids of tlie 7Uth 
and 92nd Regiments, who were brought home from the Mediterranean by 
the Thunderer. The Inconstant w’as towed into the Sound by the Mes- 
sci^er, on the 31st instant. 

Feb, 1.—Favourite, 18, Captain Mundy, arrived in the Sound, from the 
Mediterranean*, having in tow the merchant-ship “Jessie,” of L’veipool,, 
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of f>00 tons, laden with timber, and fallen in the Ray of TUscay. on 

the 2Hlh ult.. water-logged and abandoned. Ry a memorandum Ibmid on 
th^ caliin bnlk-heaiJ. it appeared that she had been boarded by the Ko- 
busie, of Nantes, on the 3 k 1 ult., in latitude 48° N., and longitude W., 
Mnit'how long she had i}een deserted, or wliat is the late of the crew, there 
were no means of ascertaining. The Favourite came into harbour on the 
Cth instant, and was paid off on the 14th. 

The Canopus, alsc^’rom the Mediterranean, arrived at Plymouth on life 
1st of the month, and went into harbour on the 2nd. She sailed for Eng¬ 
land on the 3rd of January, and brought home detachments of invalids 
horn tlie 5tli, 5i)th, 70th, and 9‘Jnd regiments. Slie wa.s visited, snon after 
her iirrival, by the Port-Admiral (Lord Amelins Reauclere). who ex¬ 
pressed himself much satisfied with the efficient state of the ship. The 
Cano])us is considered by every one to be m admirable order, and veiy 
taslcfully fitted up; the tompions of /he guns were faced witli biass, and 
the ])aint-work^s vei^ chaste, being while with gilded moiddings, on the 
^finarlcr-dcck, wdiicli seems to be the i\Icdi1erranean fashion, as tlie 'J'liun- 
dcier was painted and ornamented in a very similar manner. Several of 
the seamen belonging to the (Janopiis volunteciod for other ships in tlic 
Alcditcnnnrnn, bcfoie slu* sailed for England, with the view of completing 
their iive^’oais at *ea. It is now not quite three y(;ai’S since the (‘anopus 
left ?li.gland, and during that period there have been not less than twenty- 
one deaths on board, by ilisease or accident. IJer late ('ommander, Jel- 
hcoe, (lied at Malta on tlie Otii of December, and the waul-rooni cfficers, 
in testimony of their respect for the deceased, have caused an mipropnato 
monument to be erected t.o his memory, at P|e English burial-ground at 
Valclta. The Columbia, sjeamer, arrived in the Sound on the 1st, and 
sailed again t he next day. 7 

The Stag was towed down into the Sout^d on the 2nd instant by the 
Messenger, which w-as afterwards employed to take the merchant ship 
Jessie (which had been lirouglit into port on the iircceding day by the 
Favouiife) into Cutwater. The Scorpion, 10, Tacutenant Holland, w'as 
jiaid off* on the 2nd, for recommissioning. The Hamoaze, lighter, arrived 
this day, also the (‘racket- cutter; the latter of which went to sea again on 
the 3rd. —* 


Tile Lightning, steamer, anived from Spain on the 3id of the month, and 
after remaining here four da) s. sailed iiom W(»ol\vieh toundeigo necessary 
vcpaiis. As soon as she readied her destination she was docked, having 
touched ground near Santander ; but she sustained no, damage, and is now 
refitting there with all disjiatch. On the afternoon of flic 3rd instant, f lie 
Sappho brig, IG, built on (!aptain Symonds’ plan, was launched fiom the 
same slip as that on which her sister-ship the llmgdove was built. The 
dimensions of the Sappho are the same as of the AVanderer, which were 
given m.piy last, whci ein I enumerated several brigs whose dimensions arc 
alike. In the list which I then sent you, llie Ringdove, from a typogra- 
jjiical error, is called the Kingdom,” a strange raisnomenclatme for a 
brig! 

The Emerald yacht, tender, arrived here on the 4th from Portsmouth, 
and returned on the 9th, with gunners on board from the Cornwallis for 
the Excellent, the complement of the former, accoiding to the new esta¬ 
blishment of ordnance, of which I shall presently siicak, being reduced. 
I'hc Tartarus steam-vessel, Lieutenant^James, anived on the 5th, and 
sailed the following day for Woolvnch, to be repaired. She brought 
accounts of a plague having ajipejfred at Tripoli- She arrived at Wool¬ 
wich on 1he*8th, and report says fliat it is probable she may be paid off, 
being in w'ant of new boilers. The Duck lighter arrived from the east¬ 
ward 0 I the Gth, ami sailed again on llic l.'jfli. 

The Cornwallis, 74, was taken into dock on the evening of the Gth, and 
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will remain there nnlil about Tuesday the 21st. She was paid ofF on the 
14th, and rejcommissioned the next day by Sir Richard Grant, who Ts to 
• be Flag-Captain to Sir Charles Paget on the West India station, for 
which service the CornwalJis is ordered to bo brought forward. This ship 
has been in commission only since last March, from Which period she has 
been cruising in the Channel, nnd doing duty at Lisbon, having been at 
anchor about iive months of her time in the Tagus, 

The service for which the Cornwallis is at present appropriated will not 
require lier to carry guns on her gun-deck ; she is therefore to be armed 
as follows, VIZ., she will carry twenty-eight 32-pounders (40 cwt. guns) on 
her main-deck; and six of the same description, together with twelve 
32-pounders (17 cwt, guns) on the quarter-deck sftid forecastle, making a 
total armament of forty-six guns of equal calibre. Her complementof men 
will be 4.12. In preparing the Corp.wallis for the reception of a flag-officer, 
some additional accommodations will of course be necessary; but in other 
respects I believe that very little requires to be done to the ship. It has 
been stated in some of the local pai^ers that she was to be re-coppered, but 
that IS incorrect. She is to be flttcd v\ith a chaiw-mes^enger, a patent 
invention, which has already been supplied, upon trial, to many ships in 
the Navy, and has been very favourably reported on. The Inconstant, 
now lying in the Sound, has one of them, and I am informed that it is 
verv much liked. ^ ♦ 

The Talavcia, 74, Captain W. B. Mends, went down into the Sqund on 
the 7th; and it is much to be regretted that, owing to some inadvertency, 
a gnn was accKlentally tired off, by winch two men were wounded, and one 
of them seriously. The Sappho, biig, which was launched on the did 
instant, was taken on the wet-slip on the 7th, to complete the coppering of 
her bottom, and w'as turned off again in the evening. Tbe Cracker, 
cutter, came into port again on the lOlh, and 'sailed on the 12th, 

The Favourite, 18, was paid off on the 14th, and it is said she will he 
recommissioned. Tlic Messenger sailed the same day for Portsmouth 
with the marines belonging to the Favourite, the ship having been fitted 
out at tl'at port, and having therefore embaikcd marines from the Ports¬ 
mouth division. 

The Saniarang, 28, Captain W. Broughton, arrived in the Sound on the 
15t]i, from the north coast of Spaiji, having l^een therewith ordnance 
stores. She left Santander on the 91 h. Lord .7ohn Hay was at Passages 
willi the Phoenix, steamer. His Majesty's steamers Salamander, Comet, 
and Rluulamanthus were on the coast, also a French 16 gun brig; and wo 
learn that Commodore Heniy still carries his flag on board the Isabel, 
steamer. 

The Scorpion, 10 , was recommissioned on the I7th by Lieut, ('harles 
Gaylon; she i-^ to be manned witli a complement of fitly men,. The 
'Comet, lighter, proceeded on the 17th to Cork,to replace the buoys in 


that haibour. 

The Canopus, SO, was paid offto-Uay; .she was warped alongside the 
sheer-hulk on Tuesday last (14th) to have her masts taken out preparatory 
to going into ordinary. The Dido, 18, Capt. Lewis Davis, came into the 
Sound ibis morning. I have not yet heard what she is like, nor how she 

OR he? 'io>'!LE'c from the easlwaii. Mvich 

inleresi will unquestionably be lelt respecting her, because she is the fust 

The fi J*'): four are in progress of building. 

Snnb.n,? H on the .plan of Sir William Symomis was the 

( oJ imbine , the Rover was the sec^id ; and the Dido is 4e third 1 have 
lately seen a pamphlet entitled “ Facts and Observations relative to the 
present imperleet state of British T^aval Architecture," which contains 
Bu* piincinai dimensions and f nnnflcro nf fhaa 4VkwAA _« 


lu* pi 

whir. 
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Lengih on gun-deck . 

„ of keel foi tODnag;c 
•Bretfdth, extreme 
Depth in hold .* • • 

Ijiutben in tons . • . 


Columbine, 

Rover. 


Ft In. 

I'l. In. 

Ft. In. 

105 0^ 

113 0 

120 0 

84 0 

90 ij 

99 '>1 

33 (>\ 

3r> 5 

37 6" 

7 10 

16 9 

18 0 

•J92 

.590 

731 


1 believe I have now made you acquainted with the principal local 
events of any interest that have occurred during the past moiitlr? Uncer¬ 
tainty still appears to attach to the luiiiouied change of the Hunerinten-* 
dent of Devonport DBek-yard; at the same time it is generally appre¬ 
hended that that popular individual, Rear-Admiral Ross, will leave, and 
lliat Sir-Robert Barrie, ft^rmerly a Commissioner on llie lakes of Canada, 
will be his successor. D. 


* Shcerness, Feb. 21,1837. 

]\Ir. Editor,'— It is expected that, on the 1st of next month. Admiral 
the Hon. Charles Elpliinstone Fleeming will strike his flag, as (Jom- 
^ander-in-ChiePat tlfts Pori, and that Vice-Adniiral Sir Robert Otway 
will hoist his flag, and take tiie command the same day, Capt. O. Paget 
is to be the Flag-(^aptain, and not Capt. Freenuintle as expected. 

On tile 24ih iilt. the (‘astor, 36, t-Ja])t. William Robertson, ariived from 
PortsmOLitl^ and sailed for Chatham the following day, and was paid oft 
on the 3rd inst. 

The Dido, 18, (Jajilain J.ewis Davies, went to the Nore on the 231h, and 
^ei't for Portsmouth on the 28th, on her way to the ]\lcditcnane:in. 

On the 31st ult. the Hercules, 74, Capt. Maurice F. Berkeley, arrived 
from Lisbon, and was taken into the Basin on^lhe 20th insl. to have her 
foremast shifted, and a general caulking, and refit. 

On the 3rd inst. the Scrin^apatam, 46, wasjaken into the Basin, and 
docked on the Dth, to liave her copi)er taken fftf, and bottom caulked. On 
the I5thshe was commissioned by Lieut. An‘'On, for Capt. Leith. She is 
to have a corajilcnient of 230 men,"and islobeaimetl uith twenty-six long 
18-pounrters, of 38 cwt. on her mam-deck, and six i8-poiinders, 22 cwt. on 
^er quarter-deck and forecastle. She is to huve^hc masts and yards of 
the same dimensions as the old 42-gun frigates*, or present 26-gun sliips. 
to living iier on the same establishment as that class of vessel. 

The Firebrand, steam-vessel. Master John Allen, arrived with two rafts 
of liniher for the Dock-yard at this Port, from Woolwich on the -Ifh inst. 

On the iHh inst. the Carysfort, 26, Capt. IL Marlin, was taken out of the 
Basin; on the I.Otli went out of harbour to ^he Little -Xoie, and sailed for 
Portsmouth on the 18th. 

The Flamer, Lient. Com. T, ]\T. Potbiiry, having had her delect made 
good, went out of the Basin to-day, and proceeded to IJiaiham for the 
Bacennte, 4C>, fitted as a quarantine ship ; the Anson, 74, is likewise to he 
fitted for qiiaranline service at ( 'hatham, and was towed up for that pur¬ 
pose on tire 17th by the Firebrand. * 

The Poictiers, 74, is to be the harbour guard-ship atCdiatbam. Order.s 
have been received at this port to pay off the Vernon, 50, Captain doUn 
M‘Kerlie; she is expected to arrive shortly. 


Milford Haven, Feb. J7, 1837. 

Mr. Editor, —Wind and fog have been our constant guests during the 
bygone month; our roadstead is cons^ently crowded with merchant- 
shipping; among the rest the City oC/^^ondonderry. steamer, put in for 
coals, but could not get supplied either here or at tlie post-office packet 
station at Hobbs’ Point: she was oblfeed to await a fine day for passage 
to the Land’s End. Coals are excessively dear and scarce in the port. 

They are using a new method in Pembroke Yard for the prevention of 
decay m the ships building—namely, that of applying a substance called 
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felt between every pieefe orUinbeiMvliich would otherwise come in contact. 
Whether this will prove as successful as Mr. Kyan’s plan remains to be 
proved. A larp:c class steamer v\’ill be launched lro.pi that yard the^cn- 
suing summer* in which the process has been strictly adhered to. 

The Sky Lark* rcvcnuc-cultcr, sailed to-day on a cruise for the preven¬ 
tion ofsi^ugghng. 

The Vixen, post-office stcam-packet, is being repaired with all possible 
Vlispatch. I have heard a survey has been orden^ul on the Sovereign, 
stcam-packel, attached to the station, from a report of her iinscawovthi- 
ness. She is one of the first vessels of the kind jfsteamers) taken into the 
employ of the pnst-office. Captain Pairy is hourly expected at this port 
on his tour of inspection of the different packet establishments, as they aic 
all now transferred to the Board oT Admiralty. The future lepaiis will, of 
coiiise, be undei taken at the different dock-yards ; and as the one in this 
harbour is immediately adjacent tg* the Naval Arsenal, much unnecessary 
time and expense will be saved by the arrangement. Those from Iloly.- 
hcad will of course be sent to this poit on such occasions, as being neaiel 
than thnt of any oilier dock-}ard. It will only be icqiiircd that an en¬ 
gineer be added to the aisenal, for each of the packets have one on ils 
establishment; and the boilcimen at jircsenl employed in those vessels, 
together with the blacksmiths of the dock-yard \mI1, with thC other me- 
chauies, furnish every kind of repair and refit. 

Rear-Admiral Sir (‘hark s Bullcn, Suiicrinteiident of Pembroke Yaid, i** 
busily preparing for his removal, which has been caused by the late pro¬ 
motion. He IS to be superseded by Cajitain Cumby on the 1st proximo. 

The oveiflow of our corrospondenae Ibis'-month constrains us to omit 
from our present Number A(=tical notices of seveial woiks, including the 
new edition of Brenton’s Naval History, t’aplam Scott’s woik on Egypt, 

flee. 


NOTICES TCf READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

In the article on ‘‘ Reliefs,*' in our November Number, some calcuLi- 
lions on Ihc subject ol the casumtics among different branches of the 
Army on Service were altribulcd to Mr. Farren of the Asylum Life Office : 
We have since been informed that this information w'as only published by 
Mr. Farren, but was colleuted-and arranged by the Actuary of that oflice. 

The conclusion of Captain James Ross's voyage wull appear in our next; 
also, an original Memoir of the late lamented Sir Fredciick Ponsonby. 

Justus"' will understand lliat in ielating a voyage, actually executed, 
it did not seem necessary to allude to the zealous 2)itcntit)7is of another 
party. 

Major Pringle Taylor s case is unavoidably postponed to our ilext. 

D. “ No.” 

The letter of Captain Ricketts is late. So is the communication of 
C. G. R., to the matter of which due attention shall be paid, S.—Aslei — 
Madducks—Testis—&c. in our next. 

C. B. will perceive by our present Number why his letter has been 
deferred. 

We can neither publicly repV to a certain communication marked 
“ private”—nor privately, it heing\?nonymous. 

Our correspondents and contributors will l)ear with occasional but inevit¬ 
able delay, arising from the numerous claims upon our space'and time. 

En^ata in our last. 

P. l.*>6,for “ Chuan” read<;jlician.—P, 161, for “ Mehacha” reaff Meha- 
dia.—P. 16.5* ibr “ Aernum” read Cernium.—P. 270, (Portfolio), for 
“ General-Officers'* read Major-Generals. ‘ 
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EDITOR'S POIITFOLIO; 

OR, 

NAVAL. AND MILITARY REGISTER. 


Al'TAlRS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

On the 31st January the Session of Parliament was opened by com¬ 
mission.. The Royal Sj^eech, read by the Lord ClianceJlor, and chiefly 
remarkable for its negative character, made an unfortunate allusion to 
lilt; forcible thougli tortuous interventuMi of the Rrilish Government in 
tin; affairs of Spain, which eftciled some straightforward comnicnls 
from the Duke of Wellington, who ulaced the question on its right 
Dotinir. 


We were anxious to liavc ofl'erod in our last Number some ohsorva- 
lions on the final determination of Ministers resjiccting the fro/en-up 
whalers in JJavis’ Straits, but were ])revented by want of room. Wc 
now, thougli at the clevtMilh hour, ]iroce(;tl to fulfil our intention—and 
trust the appeal wc liazavd may still not be wliolly ineflectual, 

* Tlie official decision wus announced in the following terms ;— 


“ Treasury Chambers, Jan. 14, 183/. 

“■ Sir,—1 am comiiiandetl by the TiC*rds Com^nissioners of his Majesty's 
Treasury to acquaint you, tUat they have had under tlieir consideration 
the memorials of several persons, praying th^, assistance of his Majesty’s 
Government to the crews of the vessels that have not returned from the 
whale-fishery, and that my TiOrds. havini; communicated w'ith the Lords 
of the Admiralty on the subject, have decided to grant the following 
•bounty;— 

“ ]\ly Lords will be prepared to pay tlie sum qf 308/, to each of the first 
five vessels whicli may sail from any port in England or Scotland before 
the 5tli of February, carrying an extra (jUantity of provisions, provided 
they show by their log that they make the l>est of their way across the 
Atlantic, and that they reach the edge of the ice to the southward of 55° 
lilt. , • 

“ My Lords arc willing, on the pait of the Governmciit, to defray twice 
the value of any provisions supplied to any of the distressed ships which, 
after having escaped from the ice, may he met on their passage home, and 
1 he wages of any men put on board of them for I he purpose of navigating 
them home. 

“ Further, my Lords will give a bounty of 500/. for each of llie distressed 
vessels, the crew of which is relieved while struggling within the edge of 
the icc ; and a sum of 1000 /. will be paid for each of the distressed >e.ssels,, 
tlie crew of which is relieved while fixed in the ice. 

And, in caseof its being necessary for any ships relieving any of these 
vessels, to accompany them home, in consequence of their distressed coni- 
(Ution, a further sum will be given by my Lords, equal to twice the demur¬ 
rage of the said ship, for the length of her passage home, and return to 
(iape Farewell.—I am, Sir, your obedic>it*servant, 

‘ « T. Baring. 

“ To the-Gecretary at Lloyd’s.” / 

Tlius, then, whilst three hundred of our fellow-countrymen are 
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pehbliing from slarvalion anil disease* these friends of the ])eople” 
have taken, six weeks ito consider what ouuht to be done for tlicir relief, 
and at the end of that period the combined wisdom of “ niy Lords’’ of 
the Treasury and of the Admiralty lies produced a document wdiich 
could only have proceeded from i^mrance or indilference. 

It Would be absurd to expect that any j^ood could result from sudi 
propositions. The whole sclicine is evklenlly a mere pretence of doing 
.something for the purpose of tranquilluing the public mind on so dis¬ 
tressing an occasion. 

Ii will only be necessary to examine the first of tlicse jiropositions to 
jn'ove tlie fallacy and absurdity of the wliole :—- 

“ My Lord-, will be jircpared to pay 300/. to each of the fiiSt five 
vessels wiiich may sail from un^ port in England or Scotland before 
the 5th of February, carrying an extra quantity of jrrovisions, pro¬ 
vided they show by their log t^iat they make tlie Lest of ihcir way 
across the Atlantic, and that they reach llie edge oT the ice to tl/>> 
southward of 55 degrees latitude.’’ 

If, tlien, the owner of a whale-slii]) will send his vessel to sea six 
wet'ks or two months before the usual time of departure, from Ihiglimd 
or Se.)tluid, thereby incurring an expense of bctw'een ffve ainl six 
luimired pounds, for the pay and provisions of a crew of fifty o/ruers 
:nul mt'ii for that period ; and will, at liis own expense, put on board 
Ills \t‘‘3sel two or three hundred pounds’ worth of o'.tra })rovisions for tlie 
use oi any of the distresjcil vessels ho may chance to meet witli; and 
will, moreover, pay an enormous additional jiremium of insurance upon 
the entire value of liis pro^ieriy, to the amount, perhaps, of eight or ten 
liioieand ])OUiuls, or take Upon himself the risk of her loss ; and will 
then disj'atcli lior on a service of so rmich dilficiilty and danger, that even 
Covermnent shrink from ihe undertaking—he bhall receive the liberal 
reward of 3(J0/.! 

This plain English statement of the proposition might be suflicient 
to show that the (Tovermnent nevqr could have believed that any good 
could pf)ssil>jy result from so preposterous an ofier. But even supposing 
it possible tliat some wealthy owner, from motives of humanity, might 
be di^iosed to make so great a sacrifice, where are tlic crew' to be 
found / Tt is well known to all persona conversant with the wliale- 
fishery that the grew become, in some measure, part owners of the ship ; 
for from tlieir success in the fishery the principal part of their gain is 
derived; lor this reason the crew have a considerable influence in 
directing the operations of the ship, and it is liardly to be expected that 
pliilantliropic motives alone coulil induce thin to expose themselves 
to such severe privations and danger, witli the jirobability of losing 
the fishery, and iherehy throwing themselves, their wives and fiiniilies, 
upon the tender nuTcica of the executors of the new poor-law act'for 
their su[)port during the following winter. 

But further, if such an owner, or such a crew could be found, and the 
ship were to proceed on her v© 5 ^ge, she is to reach the ice in lat. 55° 
So far, we conceive the experim^e of last year has taught us to expect 
that the ships may have drifted di^'wn with the pack to tlujt latitude 
before she could .arrive there. Well, it is only necessary tliat she should 
reach the ice in that latitude; and if the ships do ^ot happen to be just 
at that spot, tlien? Why she is at liberty to go away again about 
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her own business—having seen the ice in that latiliule uU tlAt is 
necessary. She is not required to keep it iu sigju, or lo go fauQKicnlly 
near to examine it; but she may, having once seen it in that latitude, 
stand away again as quickly as possible. 

Now, wliat cuul^l ever possibly be expected to result from such a mere 
".chance / But wo have said enough upon this sulqect, and will not now 
discuss the other equally preposterous proposals. The whole is upon 
loo illiberal a scale to prove a stimulus or encouragement to an onter- 
\ prising owner or cr#w of any ship ; and if any of the rewards be gained, 
we will venture to predict that it will be [)urely by accidental circuni- 
falances, which would Imve equally occurred whether rewards had or hail 


not l^^n offered. 

Tiie only effectual mode of alfordfag relief to the distressed vessels 
would he by equip]>ing two ships ex})refasly for the ]mr}>osc. To talk of 
expense under such circumstances tis mere evasion—the less lo be 
.excused wlion we coiisidcr the sums squandored on foreign interven- 
^tion. The Cove, lust year, did not cost (government more tlian 5000/. 
She is now properly equii)pcd for that service, and might he purchased 
lor about four thousand pounds; and if sold again on lier return, 
would rei^ize nearly the sauio sum. Idus and another ship might still, 
wiili due exeriion, be got ready and sail before the season were too far 
^ advanced. \Vc have no doubt, from tlic well-known zeal and eut- rpiise 
of Captain Janies I'ioss, that he would again lake command of any sucli 
expedition; and the account which wc have already given of hio last 
cruise is sullicient to prove, from the eompleto manner, notwitlistandiiig 
all the attendant unfavourable circuinsta:ic(‘s, in wliich the ice was exa¬ 
mined by the Cove,'from tlie latitude ur'''54° N. lo 71% that had the 
William Ton* been still enclose^l in it, she must have been seen and 
relieved from so dreadful a situation. Wliy, llicn, does the Goveriinumt 
. liesitate / Js England, that has ever stood proudly ])rc-enjin(‘nt among 
the nations of the earth for seatiinenta of humanity and generous syni- 
])athy for the sufferings of mankind, to be now rejwoachcd by every 
other nation, for abandoning, with’out an adequate effort to save, three 
hundred of her own most gallant and enterprising sons from a most 
awful and inconceivably dreadful fate ? 


Some journalists, who never see economy in ao patriotic a light as 
•vvlien it assumes tlie form of jiarsimony or reduction to the United 
Service, have been carping, as tlicir radical vocation enjoins, at the late 
promotions, chiefly, of course, on the score of expense. Does it never 
occur such persons that they ate tkeniselves deriving their incomes 
from the “ pockets of tlic public,” upon a system of barter neither so 
muimiUy beneficial nor so personally hazardous as that under wliicli 
the Navy and Army serve the Stale ?—that the journalist, for instance, 
draws his support from the community as well as the soldier and sailor 
(in common with every other grade of society, from the highest to 
the lowest) ? and that the real question k—wliich ot the two classes earns 
his portion of the common stock viitli the most direct and substantial 
return to the aforesaid public, in tjie shajic of personal service '! He 
who “ instructs the public tnind,*^ of course in the purest spirit of 
patriotism, is, doubtless, worthy of his hire—but then be is jjaid for it 
—which is all thatfean be charged against*the sailor or soldier. Again, 
a peep intQ the quarters of the newspaper economic presents no parallel 
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to the barrack-room ; nnr do liis prosfiects exldbit any thing decidedly 
alarming to his safety—no “ deadly breaches” in perspective—no 
“ daggers in the air”—no crutches dangling before his mind’s eje—no 
glimpses of plague, pcsCilence, and famine—of battle, murder, and sud¬ 
den death. Nothing of the sort. The newspaper economisit both 
understands and practises comfort, and proposes to live long in the land 
which the soldier and sailor guards for his use. He is, in fact; The 
Public, of which a couple of hundred thousand fellows, in red and blue, 
who only fag and fight for his security and convenience, cannot be 
suffered to constitute a part. 

It is superfluous to say that our Naval and Military systems, like all 
other institutions, exhibit abuses, and are suscep^ble of improvement, 
—to this conviction, on our part, our pages bear ample testimony ;J)ut, 
as in other bodies, reform must be applied in a national spirit of'con¬ 
servation, not of party passion for “ organic changes,” 

There are some points in which we concur witli the critics alluded to 
—from the rest we dissent, uj>on at least as competent grounds as tlie 
authorities of those reforming journalists, who, when left to themselves, 
got immediately out of their depth, and flounder helplessly. 

W ithout entering into details and discusvsions, which would needlessly 
engross both time and space, and trusting tliat mhitary refornjs will be 
oHocted, as they shall not fail to be urged by us, we subjoin, with reference 
to any imputed excess in raising officers to that rank for w hich they have 
been forty years toiling, the number, as correctly as we can useertaiu 
it, of General-Officers of all ranks, not being Colonels of Jlcginumts, 
deceased between the brevets of 3 830, and that of last January, and com¬ 
pare it with the number of Colonels promoted by the last brevet to be 
Major-Generals, viz.:— 


Gi'iierals • • 

11 


Lient.-Gonerals . 

27 

f 

Major-Generals • 

32 



70 General-Officers who have died since 1H3(), 

65 Colonels promoted to Major-Generals, Jan. ldJ7. 

5 Balance in fuvpiir of The Public.** 

Wc may add, by the way, that the six senior Aides-dc-Camp to the 
King alone receive pay as suoh. 

Amongst the profe*ssional grievances brougld under our cognizance,* 
and wbicb we endeavour to place before the eye of Authority in the 
manner most likely to attract attention to the means of their relief, none 
is more pressingly reiterated, or upon more })lausiblc grounds, than 
the case of old Subalterns. What condition of life, and of military or 
naval life in particular, can be more cheerless and dispiriting than that 
of an offleer serving for the best portion of his brief S]>an in an inferior 
grade, from which he finds it impossible, with whatever exertion of zeal 
or talent, to emerge ? How greatly must such a spirit, diflused amongst 
no inconsiderable portion of the Subaltern officers of both Services, 
militate against the cheerful and'Atjtalous discharge of duties with which 
the interests of each are bound up,—but whicli, under such circum¬ 
stances, are performed with a listl^ssnces, if not disgust, naturally 
created by probnged, and, apparently, irremediable disappointment. 
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The objection on the score of expense, however trite, is untenable. 
It is obvious to every person who calmly reasons on the true purposes 
of government in a civilized state, that the substantial welfare of its own 
citizens, and more^especially of those who serve and contribute to the 
^afety-and prosperity of the community, should be its drst consideration, 
and the chief aim of all its proceedings. When, therefore, it is objected 
that a few thousand pounds cannot be afforded by the country to satisfy 
w the fair and respect^illy urged claims of its own officers, and make their 
\condition conform to its wealth and dignity, we are forced to inquire 
u^>on what grounds of Rational or individual benefit millions are squan¬ 
dered upon the stranger and his murderous feuds, while the British 
SubalWn, of a quarter of a century’s fitanding, asks in vain for advance¬ 
ment and for bread ? • 

One of many correspondents on Jhis subject, under the signature of 
“^Salamanca,” 1 ,after adverting to the dismay of the class to which lie 
# belongs on finding tfiat no measure had been contemplated for their 
relief concurrently with the late Brevet, and deprecating the continued 
neglect of “ an apparently despised order,”—proposes that Lieutenants 
who were^ucli at tiie conclusion of the war in 1815, sliould have tlie 
option of retiring as Brevet-Captains on Ts. a-day—their regimental 
commissions to be sold in tlicir corps, and the proceeds (700/.) placed 
•to the public credit: many old Subalterns, in fact, who from years and 
infirmity have outserved their stations, are merely hanging on in the 
fiiint hope of securing Iluj half-pay company*alIotted to their caste. It 
cannot be too often repeated, that re.daciioju and its personal evils, 
should in all cases be considered, and not T.aflered to afi'ect the officer’s 
advancement beyond a fair allowance for passive service, to which he 
was a constrained party /be the Convenience of the countty, Wc have 
already suggested, for instance, that in the latter case two years shoufd 
count for one of active service. 

We took an opportunity, last month, of jpointing attention to the 
state of promotion in the corps of Marines, and suggested a remedy 
calculated, for tiie present at least, to relieve the older Subalterns. We 
had proposed to resume the subject tliis month, but our observations are 
anticipated by a coniniunication stamped with,the general feeling of the 
corps, wliicli we readily substitute, as we prefer doing in similar cases, 
for anv remarks of our own. Tlje writer, however, has omitted to st^e 
that llie abolition of the rank of Major was a boon to the Ordnance 
corps to compensate their tardy promotion, and might with equal justice 
be exte^ed to tlie Marines, who, bisides, have but eight Majors on llieir 
establishment. JVJerelv adding, that the senior Captains have been forty 
years, and the senior Lieiitenants twenty-eight years, in the corps, we 
leave the Marines to the further advocacy of one of their own body. 

Palmam qui meruit ferat.** 

Mr. EniTOR,—Upon perusing the last Number of your valuable Journal, 
I could not but congratulate that hitherto “ not very fortunate body,” the 
old Subalterns ofhis Majesty's Royal Murines, upon your advocacy of their 
cause, and hail the circumstance as the dawn of brighter and more pros¬ 
perous days. 

To recapifulate and dwell upon tlie services of this gallant corps, or to 
suppose them not duly appreciated by the community at large, identified 
as they are in the pfge of history with all the great naval actions which 
have raised this country to her present supremacy in the scale of nations, 
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would be au useless taslc.and unnecessarily trespassing upon your Journal: 
nevertheless,*there is ohe fact which may not be generally known, and 
even if known may with propriety be impressed upon the minds of your 
readers—that the Senior-Lieutenants, after active service of between 
twenty and thirty years, still remain in the same rank, without one rav of 
hope of promotion, except by vacancies occasioned by the death of their 
comrades ; although they had been, from time to time, buoyed up with 
the assurance of being included in the late Brevet. 

Free from jealousy, or any other sinister disposition, fowards the favourite 
of fortune—for of her favours, no doubt, by his future gallant bearing, he 
will prove himself worthy—I cannot help pointing out the inequality, aneV, 
to an uninitiated person, apparent injustice of tl5e working of the laie 
Brevet, when it has placed an officer of the Artillery, after two year.?*^scr- 
vice, in the same rank and with hi.^ner.pay, with officers who have seived 
between twenty and thirty years, and whose term of service exceed the 
years of his earthly career. Of individual cases no complaint is made, 
but of the system horn which such incongruities emg^nate, * « 

If it be desirable that every j>ortion of his Majesty’s Service—and par- ^ 
ticulaily the Marine, the bulwaik of this great commercial counliy— 
should be placed in an efficient state, capable of commanding the respect 
of foreign Powers, and of aiding the civil authorities to enforce the pro¬ 
visions made for the internal policy of the country, tlie LegislaKire should 
not be swayed by a false economy, but by tbcir seasonable liberality remu¬ 
nerate the officers commensnrately with their scivicos, and not allow those 
who have passed the meridian of life in tlie active duties of their profes¬ 
sion, and to the entire satisfaction of those in command, to remain in the 
autumn of their days in a rank the duties of which aie grating to their 
feelings, and inconsistent with their years. I^et but the justice of the case 
be temperately and respectfully brought forward for their consideration, 
among the many reforms lor which they are ostensibly jissembled, the 
Legislature assuredly would not feel disposed to withhold the requited 
njeans of benefiting those whose cause 3 ''ou have so ably advocated. 

That such advocacy may, in due time, and with the pioper authority, 
avail, is the sincere wish of, Mr. Editor, 

Your most obedient servant, 

p£H MARK, PER TERRAM. 


Tlie removal of General Sir Edward Paget from llie Governorship of 
the Royal Military College to that of Chelsea Hosjiital, has furnished 
an opportunity to the Professors of the former institution to record their 
sentiments towards the respected chief, whom they lose by his transla¬ 
tion to so appropriate a post. The following is a copy of their just 
and judicious address, in which, it is needless to add, the military 
officers of the establishment would have avowedly participated/ as they 
do in feeling, had they not felt that, as instructors ayd guardians of the 
discipline of their youthful elet^es^ they might, with some plausibility, be 
reproached for an infraction of subordination in a very important parti¬ 
cular—namely, that of assuming the privilege of ])ublicly pronouncing 
on the merits or demerits of their immediate superiors. 

We, however, who are not so circumstanced, may be "permitted 1o 
add a few words—the result of‘pmoual observation and inquiry—as to 
Sir Edward Paget's mode of aclftiinistering his cliarge at the Royal 
Military College, Of his governnfent, it may be truly said, that it was 
equally marked by rigid justice and unbounded kindliness of spirit— 
that he eVer received the claims of officers* sons for admission in the 
s^ticte&t juccession) and never turned aside once for any 
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interest whatever, spnmin" the notion of paltry patronage; and tlia 
under his auspices have been introduced those improvements in the 
cpilegp course of studies which, while raising the standard of qualifica¬ 
tion, have inspired the cadets with emulation, and doubled tlie number 
, jof those gaining commissions by tlieir own honourable exertions—that 
he has ever been ready to adopt well-founded suggestions for improve¬ 
ment, and has thus caused the Royal Military College to become tlje 
V best school existing in any country, both of theoretical military education 
Vin general, smdof practical field fortification and surveying in particular. 

\ In the lamented absence of Sir Alexander Hope, the appointment of 
ffli;^dvvard Paget is hailed by the members of the Royal Hospital of 
Chehnxi with as much justice, as diis removal is regretted by those 
of the Roj^U Military CoilegS. 

^ Royal Military College, January 28th, 283r. 

Sir, —We, yie Professors and Masters of the Royal Military ('oJIege, 
4 unanimously beg leave to express our grateful sense of the advantages 
which the Establishment has derived from your government, and the 
feelings of regret impressed upon us by your approaching departure. 

Thefft)ili1y, impartiality, and zeal with which you have promoted the 
pros])erity and reputation of the Institution, as well as the courtesy wducli 
you have extended to each of us individually, entitle you to our sincere 
respect and giatiliule. 

* Influenced by these sentiments, and lamenting the occasion of their 
present utterance, we beg you to accept our wishes, that you may long 
enjoy your health in that, command with whieli it has pleased his Majesty 
to mark his sense of your meiit and public services. 

\Ve have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your very obedient humble servants. 


(Signed) 


Thomas Leybcgiirn, 
A. Polchet, 

William Dclamolte, 
John Lowry, 

F. Tim me, 

George D. Burr,• 

J. F. Turniienny, 
John Narricn, 

J, Piercy, 


G. Cambier, 

Thomas Costin, 

W. Scott, 

H. Marillier, 

ll. L. M. Chepmell, 

G. W. Prosser, Major, 
G, Roully, 

F, Pjosser, Captain, 

J. Horton, Captain. , 


To General the Honourable Sir Edward Paget, G.C.B., &c. &e. 


We have jieculiar pleasure in putting on record in our pages the fol¬ 
lowing account of llie presentation of new colours, at Malta, to the 
Nortlunnberland Fusiliers—a corps which ranks in reputation with the 
most distinguished of the British Army, To a long course of honour¬ 
able Service, tlie Fifth Regiment owes the distinctive appellation by 
which its Sovereign has been lately pleased to confirm tlie traditional 
character of Grenadiers, of which it had long won and worn the symbol. 
At one period, we expected to have had reason to congratulate the 
Fifth on the acquisition of a title the most glorious by which a body of 
soldiers could be dislingyished—namely, The British Greimdierh—for 
such, we understood, was the spirit-stirring addition by winch it w'as at 
first the Royal intention to distinguish the corps—though the designa¬ 
tion, sinc& conferred, was •ultirmitely adopted—no doubt upon well- 
considered grounds. The difi'erence, however, is only in terms: the 
Fiftli now “■ martfli with fusils'^ according to the brave old quick-slep 
which has so often rattled at their head; they have in Sir Charles 
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Colville, a Colonel, who knew them in many of those fields of wliich 
they bear the emblems on their banners; and the Northumberland 
Fusiliers will know how to preserve, without stain, those colours which 
the Fifth have crowded with trophies. 

It is not generally known that the Fifth formerly bore a third-co¬ 
lour—a privilege which, having fallen into desuetude, was abandoned ' 
on the Regiment’s receiving its late distinction. 

The following particulars of the presentation are^ taken from the 
Malta Government Gazette :— 

“ Wednesday last, the 14th December, having b^en appointed by the* 
Governor, Major-General Sir Henry Bouvene, to review and to present' 
the new colours to the 5th or Northupiberland Regiment of Fusiliersk this 
old and distinguished corps was drawn up in review order, at ten o’clock, 
on the Florian Parade, under the command of Lieut.-Colonel SJntherlancl. 

“ His Excellency, on arriving in front of the line, was received with a 
general salute, band playing and drums beating. The usiiUl ceremonies 
lor the reception and escort of the new colours having been gone tlirough, 
the regiment, after saluting the colours, was formed on tliree sides of a 
square, open to the front; and the seivice of consecration was thon^ead in 
a most appropriate and impressive manner by the Rev. J. T. H. Lc 
Mesurier, Chaplain to the Forces; the children of both sexes of the sol¬ 
diers of the regiment, attired in uniform suits of new clothes that had lately 
been presented to them, repeating the responses. 

“ Prayers being ended, Sir Henry Bouvene handed the colours, (which 
are extremely handsome, and covered with badges, the trophies of as many 
victories) to the Lieutenants,'tinder a general salute from the square, and 
then addressed the regiment in nearly the followinsr terms :— 

“ ‘ Officers and Soldiers of the Fifth Fusiliers, 

‘ I am happy that it has fallen to my lot to present to you these 
colours. I do it in the full confidence that they will never be disgraced 
by insubordination, by loss of discipline, or misconduct at home or in the 
field. 

“ ‘ The glorious deeds which are recorded in your annals, and inscribed 
upon those colours, will serve to incite in you the determination to equal 
them : to surpass them I believe to be impossible. 

“ ' The inspection which T shall this day finish of your i-egiment, will, I 
have no doubt, furnish me with the opportunity ot reporting my entire 
satisfaction witli the interior economy and management of the regiment, 
as well as with your movements in the field; and I trust that while you 
remain under my orders, and after you may have been removed to other 
commands, I may never hear any thing that may cause me to alter the 
high opinion I have formed of yon, not only here, but in scenes on service, 
of which I was myself a witness.* 

"The General having concluded his Abldier-like and appropriate address 
(which we do not pretend to have collected with sufficient accuracy to 
render it justice), Lieut.-Colonel Sutherland replied to the following pur¬ 
port :— 

" ‘ Permit me. Sir, on behalf of myself and the regiment, to return our 
best thanks for the very kind and fiatlering terms in which you have been 
pleased to present these colours. It must be a great additional source of 
gratification to all ranks to receive.so honourably a charge from the hands 
of a distinguished officer, who, having .personally witnessed the conduct of 
the regiment in conflict with the enemy, can therefore duly appreciate its 
conduct; and this will doubtless proven, string incitement to such a dis¬ 
charge of their duty, whenever they may have the good fortune to be simi- 
• lavly circumstanced, as will emulate those deeds to whivh your Excellency 
has so handsomely alluded.’ 

" The sqdfilna was then reduced, and his Excellency'iiaving rode down 
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the line, r&nks were closed, open column fortped, and the review com¬ 
menced by marchinjf past in slow and quick time, and in column at 
quarter distance. The manual and platoon exercises (the latter also 
"kneeling as light intantiy) were then admirably performed, under the 
orders of Brevet-Major Johnson ; after which the Lieut.-Colonel put the 
regiment through a variety of manoeuvres and firings, in close, extended, 
and skirmishing order, with remarkable precision and smartness : a com¬ 
bination which, as his Excellency truly observed, when at the close of Jthe 
review he expressed his unqualiliecl approbation of the celerity and steadi¬ 
ness of the movements, was the object aimed at, to attain what v\as 
V believed to be perfection in drill. 

" We understand that a most splendid advance in line,' over the whole 
lertglljof the parade, without an uji/iulation in the dressing, and with the 
most pfc^ect and unvaried uruformity of cadence, elicited his Excellency’s 
particula^^miration. 

“ After the Lieut.-Colonel had concluded his field-day, his Excellency 
called to the^ront aome of the Captains and Subalterns, who readily put 
the regiment through several, manoeuvres much to his satisfaction. The 
business of the day closed with a general salute; and then his Excellency, 
followed by the regiment, left the ground. 

" In Ijie evening his Excellency dined with the officers of the regiment 
at the mess, where a large party of about fifty persons, consisting of Vice- 
Admiral Sir Josias Rowley, the Captains of the squadron. Commanding 
Officers of corps. Heads of Departments, and Staff, were assembled to 
meet him. His Royal Highness the Prince of Capua had also been 
invited, but his attendance was unhappily prevented by indisposition, 

“ On Sunday niorniirg the colours were, according to custom on such 
occasions, taken with the regiment to church; when the duties of soldiers, 
both as men and Chiistians, were inculcated by the Chaplain to the Forces 
in the most impressive manner.'’ 

' The influence of the prevailing epidemic on the comparative mor¬ 
tality of the two great Asylums of the United Service—Greenwich and 
Chelsea—offers a remarkable result. In tim former, of whicli the com- 
]>lement of pensioners is about 2700, with 120 nurses, widows of sea¬ 
men and marines, 97 deaths in the infirmary have occurred in the month 
of January alone; to which must be added two lunatic pensioners 
deceased at Hoxton, Tlie average deaths are not above from four to 
five per week. The mortality in this case is as I in 211^ 

The establisliment of in-pensioners at Chelsea is about 540. Of these 
nine only died in the month of January, or 1 in 60, and four in the tliree 
first weeks of February. Amongst these were none of the very old men. 
Tiie average number in tlie infir^iary for the last six weeks has been 
about 80—but amongst them are included all chronic as well as acute 
cases—extreme %ge—decrepitude—the toothless^ who cannot masticate 
the house provisions, &c. Here may be seen and conversed with one 
venerable man of 104—another aged 102. The average deaths are about 
40 per annum, or Jess than one per week. Thus the ordinary average 
of the two establishments, proportioned to their respective numbers, 
approximates ; but the mortality influenced by the epidemic scarcely 
doubles tliat average at Chelsea, while at Greenwich it is as 10 to 1. 
We do not pretend to account fo» this difference—probably resulting 
from locality—the habits of the people—or both causes combined. 

We are happy to find tliat the remonstrance we offered in our Janu 
ary Number, against the continuance of the Barrack Street nuisance in 
Dublin, has had the desired effect in attracting public attention to the 
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expediency^and ready means of its remova]. We trust the Duke of 
l«einster, Sir Edward Blakeney, and the other influential persons who 
have so properly taken up the subject, will not be deterred from its pro¬ 
secution by the howls of the Barrack Street rabble of brothel-keepers 
and trades’-unionists. 


We have satisfaction in recording evidence of the progress of the 
Army and Navy Club, of which we find that Lord IljU has also become 
a member, and call the attention of all parties concerned to the sugges¬ 
tion contained in the following letter :— , 

Warwick-street, 24th February, 1837. 

Mr. Editor, —The Provisional Committee of the Army and Navy 
Club will feel obliged by your inserting in your next month'<!**journaI, 
that in compliance with the original resolution, the first 25Q mpdibers have 
been elected, and the progress of the* Club being very satisfactory, it is 
fully anticipated that it will be completed to the firvt 500 fticmbeis pre¬ 
vious to the loceipt of answers to the circulars addressed to the Army and 
Navy on Foreign Stations, and the Comiiiiltee will then be enabled to 
make arrangements for its formation, it is therefore very desirable for those 
officers of the Army and Navy who are in the United Kingdom, and who 
are desirous of becoming onginal members, to forward their names to me, 
as candidates without delay. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

H. Downes, Secretary, pro tcm. 

Monuments have been erected to the memory of the late James 
Armstrong, Eeq., magistrate and collector of'Gorackpore, in the church 
and churchyard of that station, by jaiblic and private subscription of the 
residents and friends of that lamented functionary. 

The disastrous failure of the expedition against Constantine has pro¬ 
duced a ** lively” sensation in the French capital at least; and. after 
much undignified recrimination, has led to the supersession of Marshal 
Clause], who has been recalled, anS is replaced in the Algerine com¬ 
mand by Lieutenant-General Damreinont. A fresh expedition against 
the triumphant city, though retarded for the present, is in contempla 
tion—to be con^anded, on dit^ by the Duke of Orleans. Disasters, 
however, appear the order of the day with the French troops in Africa. 
The magazine of Bona recently exploded, killing and wounding nearly 
300 men. This was as bad as a battle. The French Army, generally, 
is said to be in an uneasy temper. 

General De Rigny has been treated with little ceremony since his 
return to France, and is to be tried by Court-Martial| for his imputed 
offences on the dbroute from Constantine. The trial excites much in¬ 
terest, We have heard, from our correspondents in France, many 
anecdotes of this affair, of w»hich the following is, we believe, a pretty 
correct outline. The Arabs having appeared in some force, General 
De Rigny rode off in person to look for Marshal Clause!, but not finding 
the latter where he expected, exclaimed—‘‘ Mais^ ou done le Mare- 
chal se caohe^t^il? which naturally incensed Clause!, and prompted his 
angry order of the day. But the beiA of the story is, that the Marshal 
invited De Rigny to dinner the day after the occurrence, and De 
Rigny, swallowing the order,’"dined with the Marshafl 

The oonaeohences of the occupation of Algiers havte been accurately 
{HUdicted in mr In our Number for June 1630, we published 
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Letter from Toulon/’ by a distinguished BritiBh officer, giving-a 
most animated description of the embarkation of the French Army 
under Count Bourmont, at that port, for the conquest of Algiers ; and 
dfferihg some sagacious views on the probable results of this acquisition, 
wl^li are now in progress of realization. We refer our readers to the 
■^^etter” itself. 

A second Ficschi and another Infernal Machine have menaced the 
charmed life” of Louis-Pliilippe, One Champion, a returned Pedroite 
Liberator, as he if described, was fortunately detected in preparing an 
'vimproved machine for the more successful execution of the fashionable 
\ffice of regicide. •When discovered, the ruffian acknowledged his 
intended crime and, with due sentimentality, forthwith proceeded to hang 
liimscnS^l'his is a hideous ^ate of society ; but in what a condition is 
France aKvthis moment after nearly half a century of revolutionary 
convulsion ! Here is, in truth, thtfAlmanac/* not yet old,** which 
those who run maj^read, and all who have brains should study. 


The Anglo-Christinos are said to be preparing for a combined attack 
on the Carlists, with the active aid of the forces of non-intervention. Its 
result, if executed, may be daily expected. 

Gomez, who has been placed under arrest upon charges preferred 
against him by his officers, especially for abandoning Cardova (which 
they assert he might liave lield for Don Carlos) at the approach of 
Alaix, states, in a letter recently publislmd, that he traversed Spain 
with only 2,700 infanlry, and 160 cavalry, the force with which he 
left the provinces; and that, but for the refuge afforded under the guns 
of Gibraltar to Ordonnez, whom he had routed on the 2l3t November, 
and the fire of the English ships upon his First Division while crossing 
the sands from Gibraltar to Algesiras, he could have maintained himself 
in tlie South. lie declares that the people were every where with him, 
and that the contest Is the war of a nation against an army.*’ 


In the absence of a Nautical Dictionary, calculated to meet the 
modern wants, improvements, and terminology of the Naval Service, it 
may be useful to examine and accumulate such defects, or alleged de¬ 
fects, as may occur to the experience of iTaval officers and others con¬ 
versant with tiie details and management of our floating bulwarks, with 
a view to their rectification, and to assist the future compiler of such a 
dictionary in the record of practical improvements. The following sug¬ 
gestion may be thouglit of this class, and at all events, is thrown out 
for consideration. 

Mu. Editor, -^The similaiily of the terms “ starboard" and " larboard,'* 
gives rise to endless mistakes; it is a source of great annoyance to 
officers carrying on duty at sea; and it is extraordinary that an evil of 
acknowledged existence and easy remedy should.be permitted to go on 
from day to day, leading to constant confusion, and, in many cases, serious 
disasters. "Will you be kind enougli to give a corner in your valuable 
Journal, for the purpose of calling attention to this subject, with the view 
of remedying the evil ? 

Nine times out of ten the order has to be repeated before it can be 
known which term was used; a siffficient proof that one or the other should 
be given up, and some other sign substituted. 

•Suppose stafboard” be retained, and in place of “ larboard/' “ bil- • 
board” be intrcyiuced. The sound is clear and distinct Haul in the 
bilboard main-brace’’cannot be mistaken for** Haul in the starboard 
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main-brace.*’ Neither can “ bilboard watch, up anchor** require half-a- 
dosen explanations to ascertain which watch was piped. 

Trifling as this subject may appear, 1 can assure you the alteration 
vrould remove a great inconvenience. 

T am; Mr. Editor, your constant feader, 
Portsmouth, 24tli January. Bilboahd, 




List of Naval and Military Officers upon whom the Guelpliic Order 
has been conferred this year. 

NAVY. 


Knights Commanubrs. 
Rear Admiral Adam Drummond 
Captains*—»« 

Sir David Dunne 
Edward Chciham, C.B. 

Thomas Mansell 


James W. Gabriel 
L. II. Vnssel * 
Charles Waide 
* William Slaughter 
Commanders— 
resting 
t ('ole 


Kmuiits. 

Captains— 

Burton Ryder 


Powney 

Chiistopher Knight 

U. P. Hillyar, Ksip, Surgeon, R.N. 


Kniouts Commanupks. 
MajOi.>GeiieTal Edward Buwater 
Lieut.'Generals— 

Robert Barton, h.p. COth F. 

Aug. De Butts, R. Kng. 

Alex. llalUett 

Major-General Thomas Ilawktr^ 

Kniguis. 

Colonel Thos. P. Howard, h.p, 23d Hrg. 

Lieut -ColoiiuK— 

Tliomas Powell, 40th F. 

Moore, Unatt. 

John Austen, Unu 4 t. 

Hen. Biiynts, h p R.A. 

George P. Biadshaw, 77tli F. • 

Win. Brereton, R.A. 

J. F. Briggs, li p. 28th F. 

Ch. Cddell, Unatt, 

Alex. Caiincross, 96 th F. 

John Carder, 1st F. 

John Ciowdir, h p. 23r4 F. 

John Crowe, Unatt. 

W. Elliot, do., Dep. Qua.Gcn. Jamaica 
G. G. Falconar, 22iid F. 

Jas. F. Fulton, late of 92nd F. 

Geo. Gawler, Unatt. 

William Green, do. 

B. Harvey, h.p. 1st F., Fort-Major of 
Edinburgh 
John Hogge, Unatt. 

Jas. Jackson, 6th Drg. Gds. 

John Leslie, Unatt. 

D. Maepheruon, 39th F. 

Thos. Martin, Ut Drg. 

Jas. P. Oates, h.p. 88th F. 

Wm. Sail, R. Newf. Vet. Cos. 

Robert Wallace, Unatt. 

Geo. Wilkins, C.B. late of Rifle Brig. 
William L. Wood, h.p. 2l8t F. 

Majors— • 

Anderson, late Iflih Regt. 

Grove, UnaR^ 

Joi. Price 


army. 

Kdward J Piistly 
Tracers, late Rifle Brigade 
William Miller, h.p. K.A. 
lion. Andrews, h.p. Cape Coips 
Fottr Bishop, Unat^. 

John Bogue, do. 

Jds. Briggs,'GJrd F, 

Wm. Biuro, Unatt. 

Wm. Burney, Cape Mounted Riflomen 
John Clark, 54th F, 

Aiidxew Clarke, 46th F. 

K)re J Ciahbe, 74th F. 

Rob, N. Crosse, 36th F- 
Cha. Deane, Ut F. 

Hen. KJliott, 51st F- 
Rob, Fiaser, h p. 93id F., Fort Major 
Jersey 

Alex Grant, Uiiutt. 

Jos. M. Harty, 33rd F. 

John Wm. Henderson, h p. 4Ut F. 
Norman Lamont, 91st F. 

Rob. Law, R. Newf Vet. Cos. 

Cha. Levinge, 7l8t F. 

Hen. F. Luckyer 97th F. 

Picarce Lowen, Cape Mounted Riflemen 
Moiison M. Madden, Unatt 
Geo. Marshall, 82ud F. 

.luhn Pennycuick, 17th F 
Jas. Hen. PhelpH, 4 F. 

Jas. Kerr Ross, Unatt. 

John Singleton, do. 

J. Clavell S, Slyfleld, 60th F 
Geo. Fitz G. Stack, 24th F. 

Abraham B. Taylor, 9th f*. 

Per. Fra.Thorne, Unatt. 

Jas. B. ThoinViill, do. 

,Rob. Hen. Willcocks, Slot F« 

Deputy Insp. Gen. of Hospitals— 

Cha. F. Forbes, M-D. h.p, ^ 

James Arthur, M.D. h.p. 

Assistant Inspector,^Wm« Durie, h*p- 
Qrdn. Med. Dep, ** 


t 
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STATIONS OF TUB BRITISH ARMY ON IsT MARCH, 1837 

^ [Where two places are mentioned, the U^t'Damed is that at which the Dep6t of the 

is stationed.] 


let Guards—Hyde Park. 

»W'indsoT. 

Royal Horse Guards—Regent's Park. 

Ist Draguoii Guards—Manchester. 

2 nd do.—Longford. 

Hrd do.—naUlnrollig. 

4th do.—Dorchester. 

‘^th do.—Leeds. 

6^1 du.—Nottingham. 

do.—Birmingham. 

IstSlragoouB— Dublin. 

2 nd do.—Dundalk. 

Srd do.—\ 

4th do —Bomn^. 

6 tli do.—Brighton. 

7th Ilu^snfs—Hounslow. 

Sth do'—llublin. 

9lli Lancers—Ldinlnirgh. • 

lUlii IIusH.'irs—York. 

lUh Light Dragoons—Bengal. 

12 lii I.nneerh—CoventiT. 
l.'hh I.ighl Dragoons—Madras. 

14th do.—Glasgow, 

15th Hiissiirss—Newhridge. 

16th Lancers—Bengal. 

17th do.—Ipsw ieh 

GrenacUer (hiuids _lstlmtl,]—Wellington B. 
Do. f2nd baltaiionj—.St. John’s Wood. 

Do [3rd bottaliou]—Brighton and Windsor, 
I'ohlstrcam Guards [Kt bait.]—Dublin. 

Do. f2nd battalion]—St. George’s B. 

Sc. Fusilier Guardi* [Ut butt.]—Ihirlman B. 
Do. [2nd liultalion]—The Tower. 

1st Foot [Ist battalion]—Limerick. 

Do. [ 2 tid bultaliou]—Caii.ida; Boyle. 

2 iid do—Bombay ; Ohathain. 

3rd do.—Bengal; Chatham. , 

4th do—Now South W.iIob j Chatham. 

5 tli ibi.—Malta,Old. to Ion. Ibl.; GusiHut. 

6 th do—Bomb.iy; Challiam. 

7 lh do.—Bolton. 

Htli do.—.Tiinialen ; ('astlcbar. 

9lh do.—Bengal; Chulham. 

10th do.—loman Isles; Breeoii. 
llthdo.—Ionian l&les; Waleiford. 

12lli do.—Athlone. 

13th do.—Bengal; Chatham. 

14th do.—W’est Indies . Wexford. 

15lh do.—Canada ; Galway. 

16tli do.—Bengal; Chatham. 

17 th do.—Bombay; Chatliant. 

18th do.—Ceylon ; Ualwuy. 

19th do.—Buttevuut. 

20 th do.—Bombay, on pass, home; Chatham. 
2 lstdo.—Van Diemen’s Land ; CMiutham. 
22nd do.—Jamaica : Templcmore. 

93rd do.—'Kilkenny. 

24th do.—(Canada; Youghal. 

25tii do.—’remplcmore. 

26th do.—Bengal; C'h.ithnm. 

27 th do.—t^ape of G. Hope. Chatham. 
2Bthdo.^—N.S. Wales: Chatham. 

29th do.—Mauiitius ; Devonport. 

30th do.— UoimuUa: Hull. 

3ist do.—Bengal; Chatham. 

32nd do.—Canada; Plymouth. 

33rd do.—Gibraltar ; Birr. 

34th dow—America; Newbridge. 

3dtli do.—Mauritius: Cork. 

36th do.—W. Indies; Plymouth, 

37 th do.—Jamaica; Plymouth. 

88th do.—Weeqon. 


39t1i Foot—Madras: Chuthara. 

40th do.—Bombay: Chatham. 

41st do.—Madras ; Chatham. 

42nd do.—Edinburgh. 

43Td do.—America; Plymouth. 

44lli do.—Bengal; Chatham. * 

4.^th do.—Madras; Chatham. 

46th Jo.—Dublin. 

47 th do.—.Malta; Portsmouth. 

48th do.—Manchester. 

49th do.—Bengal; Chatliam. 

SOlhdo.—New South Wales; Chatham. 

5l8t do.— Bellast. 

52ud do.— Gibraltar; Carlisle. 

53rd do.—Ionian Isles; Cork. 

do.— Madras ; Cliuthuni. 

55th do.—Madias; Chatham. 

56th do,—.Tam.iiea ; Sunderland. 

57tli do.—Madras; Chatham. 

58ih do.- 9 f>>]ou ; I'oitainoulh. 

59th do.—Malta; Portsmouth. 

60lh do [ist halt.]—M.ilt.x: New'easlle, 

Do. flbid lutl.] —Gibraltar ; Jersey. 

6Ut do.—Ceylon ; Fermoy. 

62u(l do.— Madras; Chatham. 

G.lid do —Madras ; (Miathara. 

64th do.—Jamaica; Foil George. 

65th do—W'. Indies ; Kinsale. 

66th do.—('aiiadii; Kinnale. 

67th ilo.—W, Indies; Sheerne«!s. 

CiHlh do.—^iibraltar ; Portsmonlh. 

69lh do.—W'. Indies ; Ch.ilham. 

70tli do.—Malta; (vuernsey. 

7lst do.—Dublin, 

7‘ind do.—C.ipc of (ioinl Hope j Limerick. 
73id do.— Ionian Isles; Muliingat. 

74th do.—W’est Indies; Peilh, 

75ih do.—(Japeof tSood ; Naas. 

76th do.—W, Indies ; Stirling. 

77th do.— I'ubliu. 

78lhdo.—Ojloii; Armagh. 

79ih do.—Glasgow. 

80th do.—CMiatham, ord. for N. S. Wales. 
Hlstdo.—Gibraltar j Clare CaslJe. 

82uddo.—Gihr.iltar; (’ork. 

83id do—America; Stockjiort. 

84th do.—Jamaica: Wafertord. 

85th flo.—Ameiica: Cioiimel. 

86lh flo.—W. Indies; Feimoy 
8”th do.—Maiuitiust Nenagli. 

88lh do—Port‘.mouth. 

89Ui do.—West Indies; Omagh. 

901 I 1 do.—Ceylon; Tralco. 

91sl do.—St. Helena, Drogheda. 

92nd do.—>Ialta ; Londouueriy. 

93rd do.—New ry. 

94tli do.—Birr. 

96th do.—Dublin. 

96th do.—Enniskillen. 

97th do—Woolwich. 

98th do,—C. of G. H., or*l. home ; Portsmouth 
99th do.—Mauritius, ord. Iiome ; Plymouth. 
Rifle Brig [Ist batt.] —Chat ham. 

Do. [2nd bait ]—Ion. Isles, ord. homo f Dover 
Royal Staff Corns—ITythe. 

1st W'est India llcgtmcnt—Triniihul, &c. 

2nd do.—New Providence and Honduras. 
Ceylon Rifle Re^ment—Ceylon. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen—Cape of Good Hopu 
Royal African Culunlnl Corj>s—Siena Leon^ 
Royal Newlbundland Veteran Comp.—Newfd. 
Royal Malta Fenoibles—Malta. 



[Thii poewneat Mng prepared exclusively for the V. Journal, we request that, U borrowed 

its source may bu acknowledged.] 
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stations of the roval navv in commission 1 st march, 183r 


AetsBon, Capt. Lord Edward RusseU* South 
Amorica. 

,£tna, 6, Bur, v. Cant. A.T. E, VidaL Coast of 
^tViCtu 

Albuu. St. r., Lieut E. B. Tinlinj, partic. serv, 
Alstu'me, iO, Lieut. W. S.TlioiiiiLS, East ludicfl. 
Andromache, 28, Uupt. 11. U. Chads, C.B. East 
Indies. 

Asia, CapLW. FUUer, Mediterranean. 
AstiiDd, 6, Cupt. J. Cluvell, Falmouth. 

Baiham, 50, C.ipt A. L. Covrv, Medilorranean. 
basili'>K.O. ketch.Lu‘iU.G.0. MucdoUald, South 
Amoncd 

Beacon, 8, sur. v., IJeut. T. CruTOs, Meditor, 

10, Com..!, t' VVickham, Sheerno-ss. ,, 
Bulleruphi)u,HO, CapiamSamue) Jacksou, C.B.» 
IiTe<liteirtineau. 

Belvldeia, 42, Capt. C.B. Strong;, West ludies, 
BI.jzlu, St. V., Lieut. .7. M. Waugh, jiartic. seiv. ' 
Blonde,46, C.inl. F. Mason, (7. B South America. 
Bonotta, 10, Lieut. 11. F, Deccumps, Coast of 
Alricii. 

Britanuia, 120, Adm. P. C. II. Durlu^, G.(' B., 
Capt. J. W. I>. l>iniiias, Porlbiaoiit)). 

Buzz.Jill,3, Lieut, P.CamplM'll, Coasl of Afii. 
Caledonia, 120, Admirul Sir Josias Uowley, Bt. 

K.C B.fC.iirt. G. B. Martin, t' B.,Medi(er, 
Cameleon, 10, Lieut. .T. Bradley, partic. serv. 
Canon, bt. V , Lieut E. E.Cwcii West Indies, 
t'.iry >»toit, 20, C.ipt. II. B, Martin, Sheerni*ss. 
Ce\iun,2, l.ietil.J G.M'KcnzuMee slap.Malta. 
Champion. 18, Com.ti St. V.Kiug, W Indies. 
Chary lulls,3, Lieut S Meicer.CoaKto^AlVieu. 
(Biiliiers. 10, Com. TIou. II. Iveppel, Mediloi, 
Cleopatia, 26, C.ipt. lion. G. (>ruy, s. Ameiien. 
<’lio, 16,Com. W. Kieh.irdsou, Meditcruviieau. 
Cockatiii e, (i. Lieiit. J. Douglas, C3iathani. 
Columbine, IvS, Com. T. lleiiduison, Coast of 
Atiicti. 

Comet, bt. V., Lieut.G.T. Gordon,partic. sciv, 
f’onfinuoe, st. v., Lieut VV. Arletl, Mediter. 
Cou\v.iy, 2H, {'. II. Diinkwater. E. IndicH, 

I’oinwullis, 74, Capt. Sii B. Griuit, Kl., Plj- 
mouth. 

I'rnizei, JO,Com. W. A. Willis, W. Indies. 
(Jurlevv, 10, LitMit. E. Norcott, Coast ofAfiica. 
Dee, 4, st.\ (’om W, Uamsay, W. Indies. 

Dido, 18, Capt. I 4 . Da\ies, C.B , Mcthteniiiieun. 
Doli>hin, 10, Lieut. T. Ij. Roberts, Coast of 
Africa. 

Dublin, DU.Vice-AiIni. SirG. E. IlamoiaLBait., 
K.C B., Capt. 11. Taits.^. America. 

Lrlio, si. V., Lieut. W. Jumeb. West Indies. 
EbjKui, lU,Lieut. C. W. Uiley ,Falmouth. 
Excellent,76, Capt.T. lla&ling'*, Portsmouth. 
Vauy, 10, sur.v. Capt. W. llewett, Woolwich. 
Eiieily, St. tLieut. J. Pcaioo, Muc]iter. 

Flamer, st v., Lieut. .1. M. Potlmry, Woolwich. 
Fly. 18, ('om 11. Eliott. South America. 

Foiestcr, 3, Liuut. G. G Miall,('oasiof Africa. 
Foite,44. Capt. W O. Pell, West Indies. 

Gan net, 16, Capt. M'.G. 11. Whish, West Indies. 
GriiTou, 3, Litiut. J. G. D’Urban, West Indies, 
llailequin. 16, Com. i. E. Erskine, Medilcrran. 
Ilarpy, 10, Lieut. Huu. G.RA.. Clomonls, W. 
Indies. 

Hairier, 18, Com.W. H. II. Caiew,R. America, 
Hunting*?, 74. Vice-Admiral Sir W. H. Gage, 
<f. G. H..Capt. H. Shilfner. Lisbon. 
Hercules, 74, Capt. M. F. F. Berkeley, Sheet’ 
ness. « 

Hermes, st. v. Lieut. W. S. Blount. Falmouth. 
l!orneL6,Lieut. F.R.CoghUnf South America. ' 
Howe,120, Vice-Adm.Sir R. Otway. Bt. K.C.B., 
Capt. C. n. Fxpemantle, Sheemess. 
Imogentf.St^, Capt. H. W. Bruce, S. Aiperica, 
Incoostaut) 30,<i»pt. Fling, Plymouth, 


Jaseur, 16, Com. J. Iloekctt, Mediterranean' 
Lurk, 4, sur. v, Lieut. E. Barnett, W. Indies. 
Lcieret, 10, Lieut. Cf. I. lloBauquct, Coast of 
Africa. i*. 

Lightumg, bt.T.,Licul. Jas.Shamblcripuriicular 
Bcn'ice. 

Lynx, 3, i.icutrjDani 11. V. Iluulley, Coustof 
Ahiea. 

Mad.ii'aae.ir 46, C. pt. Sir J. S. Peyton, K.C.II. 
West Indies. 

Magu-ienne, 24, Capt, G. W, ,St. John Mildmay, 
liisbou , • • / 

Magnilieent, 4, Lieut. .1. Paget,Tec.^hip,.Ta^(U. 
Magpie, 4, Lknit. T. S. Broek, Meditcrranouu. 
Malabar, 74, Capt. .Sir W. A. Montagu, C.B. 
il^.C.Ti , Lisbon 

Medea, st. ^, Coni. II.T.Austin,Meditcr. 
Melville, 74, Vieo-Admiial Sir Peter Ilalkett, 
G.CLli.j Ca[>l. P. J. Dougins, N. Aaiuiica 
juvl W. indio'. 

Metc*oi,'<t.v Lieul.G.W. Smith. W Indies. 
Miuilen, 74,(h'ipl A R. Siiniqie, C.B , Lislion. 
Nuiitilub, 10, Lieul, W. (hooUe, Mcdil. 

Nnniod,20, Com. J. Fiasei, W’ Imlies. 

North Still, 28,-1’oit.smouth. 

(Jiesies, lb. Com. .1. .1 F. Newell Mediter. 
Parliidge, 10, Lieut P. Bisson, Falmmilh 
PiMih20,(anu Loid C Paget, ]>aiticului seiv 
Pelican, 16, Com. B. I'opham,Coast ol Ahicu. 
Pelonis. 16, (him. T. liarduig. Porlsmouth 
Penibioke, 7L Capt. F. Mnieshy.C.B , Li'.bon. 
Phceuix.st V., Capt. Loid Johu llaj, Com.W. li. 

J leuderson, parlieular soiMce. 

Ihclvle, 5, Ltsut 4. G. Buiinai), W* ludies. 

V nehei, 5, laeut. E. Bevan. West Indies. 
Pique, 3t), Capt. Hon. 11. i. Rous, paiticul.il 
bcivici*. 

Poilland,52, Capt. T>. Piiee,Mediterranean. 
Prmress Chailo*le, 104, ('apt. A. Fan.<»hawc, 

Poi Kniouih. 

Pylades, 18, Com.W’. L Castle,Co.isf of AlVica 
JLaeehorbe, 18, Com. Sji .1. E. llome, Bt. West 
Imhes. 

Raeer, l6, ('oni. J. Hope, West Indies. 
Rainbow,28, (’apt.T. Bennett, Westlndics. 
Kuleigh, 16, ih'ipt. M. Quin. Eabt Indies. 

Knpxi, 10, Lieut lion. G. 11. St. V. de Uo^- 
Kinnnird, Mudiler. 

RnUleMiake,28, ('apt. VV. IIoI).<soii, K. Indies. 
Ra\eu,4,Kni.\. Lieut.G A.Hedfoid.C.uf Aftiea, 
Revenge, 78, Capt. W. ElUolt, C.B. K.C.ll., 
Meditenaneun. 

Rhadamanthus,st. \ .i Lieut.J.DunUl, pari sen. 
Ringdove,10, Capt.W.F. Lapidge, p.uLie.sei v. 
Rodney, 92, Cupt. Hyde Parkei, Mediter. 

Kolhi, 10, Lieut. F.H. H.Ghisbe.C'OustofAfiica, 
Rose, 18. Cum. W.Burrow,East Indies. 

Rover, 18. Com. Chas. Eden, Soutli America. 
Royal Adelaide, lOi, Adm. Loid A. Beauclerc, 
G (LB ; Cupt. .1. Sykes, Plymouth. 

Royal George, yacht. Capt. lU. Hon. Lord A. 

Fitzcluveuco, (LC.TI. Portsipoutli. 

Royal Sovereign, yacht, Capt. Sup. W. P. Cum- 
by, C.B., Pembroke. 

Royalist, 10, Lieut. Hon.E. Plunkett,part. sciv. 
RnBseil,74, Capt. Sir W. 11. Dillon, K.C.ll., 
I.isbon. 

Salamander, Bt. v. Com. S. C. T)acre«,par. ser. 
Samurnug,28. Capt >V. Bimighton,Plvinouih. 
Ban .loHcf. IIO, Cupt. C. Hancock, C.B., guard- 
slnp. Plymoutit. 

Sapphire,28, Capt. R. F. Rowley,Mediierraii. 
Saracen, 10,Com.X. P* Le Hardy, par. serv. 
Satellite. 16. Com. 1. RoLb« West Indies. 

.Savage, 10, Lieut.Hoa. E. R. Curaon,part.sorv. 
Scorpion, 10, Lieut^, Oayton, Plymouth. 
.Scout, IS, Com, S. Ciaigle, C. of G, flojie 
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Scylla, 16, Com, Hoa. J. Donman, Plymouth. 
Suaflower, 4, Iieat.X. RooUe. Channel. 

* Soringapatam, 46» Capt. J. L^tU, Shuerneas. 
Sorpeutt 16, Cura. E. L. Warron, W. Indies. 
Sli(pji{ck» 5, Lieut. J. J. Rubineua, W. ludiea. 
Snake, 16, Com. A. Milne, llheurness. 

SpaireWj^, Lloiit. R.Losvcay, Portsmouth. 

J. M. Mottiuy, purtic. sorv. 
Spider,0, Lieut. J. O'Ueilly (^a) South Amotica. 
S|iit(ire, si. V.6, Lieut. A. Iveutieiiy,part. serv. 
T)tiig, 40, O.vpt. T. 11 SaUlvMn, C.ll., Plymouth. 
Suilingjsur.v , Lieut. H. ICuLLett.S. Amencu, 
Sulphur, aur.v.,C'om. K. IJ dc^er, S. Amuiica. 

T.il ivi>ia,74, Capt. W. H. Mends, Plymouth. 
TiiHiot.aS, (Jopt. K. Vf. PtMinoILS. Ameuua 
'L'anarus, st, v. Lieut. II. James, Woolwich. 
Ttimeiairo. 104, Cupt. T. P. Keuoedy, guard ahip, 

• Sheeruess. 

Terror, bomb,-thipt. G.llack, part, service. 
Tlialt.i, 40, Kuar>Admiral Sir P. CamplMl, 
K.C.lL*. Cupt. It. Wauchope, Capeot Good 

* Hope and Coast oi' Al'iica. 

Thtiuriei,sui.v. Capt|Jt. Owen, West Indies. 
Xtihuue, 24, C.ipt. J . Turukin*An, Mediter. 
Timculo, It), Com. II. E. Collin, Plymouth.. 

.sLuors or WAU oommi 

Aleit,IdRui C. II. Noniuglon. 
liiiseis, Lii^pt. .lohii Downey. 

(hickatrice, Lieut. Douglas. 

Delight, J.ieul. J. Mouie [h) 

Dxpieas, Lieut '.V. P. Croke. 

Goldiineh, Lieut. Edw. Collier 
Hope, T.ieut. W. L. Rceb. 

Lapvimg, Lieut. U. B. Forster. 

Linnet, ineut. \V . Downey. 

Lyra, Lieut W. Forrester. • 

Magnet, Lieut. S. GiifTilh. 

Muline, Li‘*ut lUeUaid Pawle. 

Nightingale, Lieut (4. Forteacue. 

Oposfitiuii Lieut. Uobt. Peter. 
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Tweed, 20, Coai.Hon.F. T. Pelham, part, lerv 
Tyne, 28, Capt, V^ac. Ingeatrlo, C. B,, Mediter- 
raneas. 

Vanguard,80, Oapt.SirThos. Felluwos, Kt. C.U. 
Mediterranean. 

Vernon, 50, Capt. 3. M*KerliR,Medit. 

Vestal, 26, Capt. W, Jones, West Indies.^ 
Victor, 15, Com. it. Crozier. East Indies. 
Victory, 104, Cupt. T. Seurle, C.IL, guurd'ship, 
Portsmouth. 

Viper, 5, Lieut. W. Winniett, panic, service. 
Vulage,28, Capt. P. Richards, Mcditcr. i 

Volcano, st. V., Lieut. W. M'llwaine, part.serv. 
Wuiiderui, 16, Com. T.Hiishhy. West Indies, 
Wasp, 15.('oin.,1. S.Foreman, Wcstlndios. 
Water Witch, XO, Lieut. J. Adams Coast 
of Africa. 

William and Mary, yacht, Capt, Sir J. Louis, 

• HarL, Woolwich. 

Winchester, 52, Vicc-.Admuai llie IIoii.SirT. 
IL Capcl, K C.il , Captain E. Spurshott 

• K. 11., East Indies. 

WoW, iS| Com E. Stanley, East Indies. 
Wolverine, Com. lion. 10. Huw.ird, Meditcr. 
Zebra, 16,Capt. U.C M.Cieu, Eastlndies 

SIGNED AS PACKETS. 

P.indoia, Liout. R. W. In lies. 

Pigeon, Lieut J Ilaivej. 

Plover, Lieut. William Luce. 

Ranger, Lieut. J. U. Turner. 

Reindeer Lieut. II. P. Dicken. 

Hetirud,Lieut.(jeo Duusiord. 

Seagull, Lieut J.Paisons, 

Sheldrake, Lieut A. R. L. Passingham. 
Skyla^, Lieut.C. P.Ladd. 

Spey, fieut.Kob.R. James. 

Star, liieut. C. Smith. 

Kwifi, Lieut. Welch. 

Tyrian, Lieut. Ed. JuuuiugH. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


NAVY. 

PROMOTIONS. 

TUBE LIEUTKNANIS. 

Henry Eden 
Janies E Katon 

API'OINTMENTS. 

Admiral. 

The Hon. Sir Robert Stopford, C.C.B., to bo 
Commandei-in-Chief in the Mediteriaucnn, 

'• Captains. ^ 

Sir T. Pellowee, Kt.C.R..Vanguard 

T. MoroBby.C.H.Pernbrnko 

Sir II. Orant, Kt.Cornuiillis 

A. Panshiiw.Pnneoss Charlotlo 

J. Leith.Seringapatam 

• Commanders* 

F. Harding...Perolus 

T. Bufhby. .Wanderer 

G. St.V king.Champion 

W.O. H.WhUh..Gannct 

T. V, Watkins.CornwaUU 

G. A. Sninthill.Pimcoas Charlotte 

,T. C. Wickliim.JBeagle 

T.Oglo*.«»..*...Heroulos * 

Lz&utenaiTts 

Sir^. A. Nicholson.. iuHrlnculo 

R. Parry ..Coast Guard 

W\ T. Griffiths.... Britannia 


Hon. S. T. Carnegie.**.North Star 

H. J. Tincun. Do. 

II, T. ivayu...Stag 

J.*M‘Dpnnell.Royal George yt. 

Hon. E PlunkettR., to com. Royuliht 
J. M. Motlley.to com. Speedy 

J. llulbrook.CoustGuaid 

K. Keane. Do. 

.T. 11. Ward......Excelient 

W. II. Johnatoue* *••... Do. 

11. Jnuucey.Suako 

R.W. Miller. Do. 

W, Winniett.to com. Vipci 

J. C. Bynon.,.Tulavera 

W. Forrester.to com. I.yia 

A. Wakefield.Cornwallis 

J.B. r. Hay. Do. 

J. li. Cragff ... Do- 

Hun. K. Stewart. Do. 

L. T. Junes*.Piineess Charlotte 

K. Bevun. • ..tu com. Pmchcr 

C. Gay ton.Scorpion 

R. Lo^'cay.to com. Sparrow 

T. G For.M’S.Vinlory 

A Mumy. Do. 

II H. Bingham.. Do. 

K. W. Otway.. Do. 

H.Ciiurch.Hercules 

—•• Soney Portsmouth Sm&aphore 

M. Allen..... *..Sonngaputam 

C. Qayton* •,. • * .to com. Scorpion 
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FROMOTfONS AND AFPOINTUBNTS. 


[march, 


Mastbbb. 

fi, 3. F. Teftm...lAortli Star 

W. Forbes (acting^ • • •«Perx>luB 
W. Fordo.. •. .Master* Attendant^Ohaiham 
C. Brown. .Aasist. do« ^heerness 

J. Hendersou. .Do. do. Chatham 

H. Davy...('orn\«nlliB 

T. Elson...\ictory 

SUBOEOMB. 

3,W. Raid.Perolus 

3. SiiiclaUi M.D.IncouBlant 

S. SIdcIaIi, M.D.San Josef 

R. Scott. M.D.Cornwallis 

F. CharlluD.Thalia 

AsBiBT.'SiTKOEOira. 

F. Reilly* . . . • Verolus 


W. H. Forster C<vp) «•« 

.Britannia 

W. M. GiU. 

.GriAm 

J. G. Lyell.. 

*San Josef 

F* Fraser.. 

.•CornweAU 

W. T. Uogeia. 

J.G. M'WiUiam. 

• Du. 

. Do. 

A. Bradford ... 

Victory . 

W.Keut. 

Do. 

C. Priaulx. 

Do. 

C. D. Steel. 

.Tbulia 

Pursers. 

C. T.TUornU't 

.Perolus 

J. Fletcher**.«. *. 

.Cornwallis 

W. G. Mason...... 

.Victory 

1 Chaplain 

• 

Rev. £. Kitson, ,*•*,•. 

..Victory 


ARMY. 


WAR OFFICE. Jan. 27 . 

let Regiment of DrnguonB->-I.ieut.>Gon. Ri^^h. 
lion. Sir U. II. Vivian. Bart.. K.C.B.. horn the 
I2th Light Dragoons, to be Colonel, vice Major* 
Uen. Hon. Sir £. C. Fon'tuiiby* dec. 

1211) Light Dragoons—LleuL.Oen. Sir II. J. 
Cntnming. to l»c Colonel, vice I.ieut. Gen. Sir 
R. H. Vivian, appointed to the command of the 
Ist DraguouB. 

8 th Foot—Capt. R. Westenra, from the h p. 
Vnat. to be Cupi.\icc W.Calder, i\ho exeh. 

48th—Eiibign and Adjutant II. Wheeler, to 
have the rank of Lieut. 

50th—Lieut. H. Uuuton to be Cnpt. by purch. 
vice M'Lean, who retires; Kusign H. Smpleton 
to be Lieut, by puich. vice Gunton; II. lliD. 
Gent, to be r.iisign by purcii. vice Sfiiplelon. 

65th—K. Titmun, Gent, to be Ensign by 
pureh. vice Fiuser, promoted m the llo^al AfVi~ 
can Colonml Corps. 

C9th—Geut C’.idet T. J. Kearney, from the 
Royal Military Cullego, to be Kiisign without 
nuidi. vice Geddes. promoted in the 2iid West 
India Regiment 

95th—Lieot. W. Newhoiwe to be Cnpt. with¬ 
out purch. vice Fraser, dec; Lieut. J. F. Sparkc, 
fiom the 2nd West India Rcgimeiiti to be Lieut, 
^ice >ewhousc. 

2nd West India Regiment—Ensign A. Geddes. 
from the 69ih Foot, to be Lieut, without puich. 
vice Spuike. npp. to the 95t}i Foot. 

Ko>al Ahican Colonial Corps—Ensign W. 
FraM*r, from the 55th Foot, to be Lieut, without 
purch. vice llely. w ho retires. , 

Hospital Stair —Ere\et Deputy-Inspector of 
Hospitals—T. Kidd. M. it., to W Deputy In* 
bpectur'General of HospitnU, \ice She), prom. 

COHMIS^AHlAT. 

To be Commisaaries-General to the Forces— 
Deputy Commissary-GeneralB H. Coeksedgo, 
W'.Petrie, J. H. Adams. 

To be DeputyCommissazieB'Geoeral—Assist* 
ant Commisaarica-General N* Malossez, 11. J. 
Wild. C. Palmer, W. Miller, W. Laidley, W. 
Auther, J. Lmdley, W, Hayward, H. Hill, F. K. 
Knowles, A. Muuaie. 

To bo Assistant Comm!Bsaries*GenorQl— De* 
puty-AssUUntCoitimiaaurieB*GeiieralT. Kayner, 
M. Bailey. J Woolrabe, J. Davidson. J. Leggatt, 
W. Bailey, C. W. Beverleyi E. E>1, J. Lnue, G« 
Swiuney, w. Ragland. G. Elliott. A. Chalmers, 
W. F. Bowman. J. D. Watts, J. Slade. 

To be Djppaty.AssiBtant Commissanet-Geikeral 
—Commlssanat-Clerks T. J. Lampier, G. Sbep* 
heard. R. NelU. E.T. GrJntley. W. Matnrin. J. 
W. Bovell, W. Dolrymple, li* Moutli, A, Ed* 
Harde. 

MemonildaBi—His Maj^ty has bc^n gro- 
ciouBly pkaicd lo peiMt the 7Snd (^formerly 


78th) Regiment to bear on its colours ami up* 

S ointments, in addition to any other badges or 
istinclions heretofore granted, the word** Ilni* 
dustuu.*’ ill cund.ieni<>ratKni of tlic nientouous 
services of the regiment while 111 India, fioni thu 
year 1782 to 1798. Tliis distiiutiun has ulteady 
been gianted to tliu 36th, 62ud, and 71ht 
meily 73rd) regiments, wliicli weio employeiliii 
India about the sutne ]>eriod. and on the baine 
services. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Jan. 26. 

Ro)al Regiment of Artilleiy—Fust-Lieut. (». 
II. Hyde to be Seeoiid Caplatu, vice King, dec ; 
Secoiid-Lieut. M, C. Maitsou to be First-Liciit. 
\ice Iljde. 


WAR OFFICE, .Ian. 31. 

Memorandum—The half pay of the undei- 
inentioned ofTiceis has been cancelled fium the 
3Ut instant, inclusive, tlicy hating icceived 
CAmmiiled allowaiices iorlheir eommissioiib.— 
Ensign Ferdinand Augustus de Limpcig, h p. 
2nd Line R.ittahun King k (rcrmaii ia'giou; 
Quailcrmastcr Andrew Maclean, li ]). l)7th 
Foot; Lieut. Thoflias Cockerill, li.p. 17lh Light 
Dragoons. 


WAR OFFICE. Feb. 3. 

4th Light Diagooiib—Lieut. J. Miller, from 
tliu Htli Light Draguoiib, to bu Lieut, vico llu- 
baiid, who Gxch.; Lieut. T-Lloyd to bu Adju- 
taiil, MCe Gordon, who icsigns the Adjutancy 
only. 

8 th Light Dragoons—Lieut <*. J. lluband, 
from the 4tli Light Iliugoons, to be Lieut, vice 
Miller, who exrh.; Cornet ( 1 . llrowu to be Adtii* 
tunt, vice Reilly, who resigns the Adjutancy 
only. 

9lU Light Dragoons—Lieut. Gen. S. Need to 
, he Col. vice Geu. the Euil of Rwodyn, G.C.R. 
dec. 

16th Light Dr.'igoons—Cornet K. Dow Die to 
be Lieut, by purch. vice Kemp, who retires ; 11. 
1). bweetenham, Gent, to be Ciiruet by purch. 
vice Duwiue. 

Coldstream Foot Ouarde—iton» A* K. P. 
Graies (Pago of Honour to the King) to be 
Ensign and Lieut, without purch. 

8 lh Foot—Breiel Lieut'Col. C. B. Turner, 
from the li.p. Uiiut. to be Major, vice Powell, 
dec.: Lieut. J. Piiuglc to be Capt. by purcli. 
vice Westenra. who retiiQs; Ensign J. E. West 
to bu Lieut, by purcli. vice PnogM; £. Lavie, 
* Gent, to be Ensign by purch. vice West; Quar* 
*iermaBter-8«rjeuiU J. Auttich to be Eoftign w ith* 
out purch. vice St* Leger, dec.; ABslsiBnt*SuT* 

S een P. Fraser to bo Surgeon, vice Cardllfe, 
ec.; StafT-AssistiuiiAStirflfeon W. H. Antteraou, 
M.D. to bo Assistant'Sttrgeotb^ice Fraser. 
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13tU Foot—*iSnilgQ W« A. Shiclulr to be Lieut, 
v'itlioui purch. vice Sewell, dec.; Knsign O. 
Wade, from the Ut West India Xlegt to be Eii* 
vioe Sinclair. 

39th~fiasign j. S. Alkinson. fWim the 77t1i 
Begf. uf Foot, to tfe iieiit. without puroh. vice 
IntieSf prom.; Lieut. M. S. Nixon to be Adju¬ 
tant, viiM? Jones, prom, 

54^h-^ieut. K. Wells to be Cnpt. without 
purch. vice Maudiihon, dec.; Ensign R. U. 
l)yke to be Lieut, vice Wells; Geutlemau Cadet 
^ li. J. Warru, fitim tlio Royul Military College, 
to be Ensign, vice Dyke. 

63rd—Lieut. G. M. Carew*o be Cunt, w'ith- 
oiu purch. vice Young, dec.; Ensign V. Herd- 
more to be Lieut, vice Careu ; GeutleinuuCAdot 

J. R. Lyaagnt fiom the Koyal Militury (Jullcge, 
to bo Ensigo. vice llerdmoie. 

w-¥7th —Gentleman Cadet 11. Raillie, from tlic 
lto>al Militaiy College, to be Ensign without 
puieh.viee Alkinson. prom, in the3UthU^gt. 
of Foot. 

Iht West India Regiment—A. W. Mackenzie, 
Gent, to be Kn'>igti >Utliout purch. vice Wade, 
jipp. to tile 13tli Kegt. of Foot.* 

Rre\ct—Captain O'Hara Haynes, ForbM^Jor 
at Aldernuy, to be Major in tlic Army. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Feb. 6. 

Royal Ucgln^nt of Artillery—Serond-Lieut. 

K. Fiieeto be First-LiciU. i ice Hawker, dec. 
Corp'j orKo>«il Engineers—Secuud-Liuut. C. 

1). Rubertaon io be Iirst-l.ieut. 

WAR OFFICE, Feb. 10. 

1st Life Guards—Sub-Lionl. G. Rushoiit tube 
’ Lieut, by pureli. vice (JuuUield, who leliius ; Sir 
W. Kent. Halt, to be Comet umT Snb-Lieiit. 
by purch.\icu Uu^lunit. • 

lith Light Dragoons—Cornet J. O. Hiirridgc 
to \>e Lieut, without pure 1i. vice Arnold, dec. 

Stli Foot—Ensign E. Dcuny. fiom tlie h p. of 
83rd Foul, to be Ensign, vice Aldrich, app. 
Ouaitciinaslor; Ensign .1 .\ldilch (obeQuiir- 
term.isiei.vice Hrodnbh. wlio retires upon h p. 

17th—l.ieut. J. Erskine to bo C.ipt. by puicli. 

^ ice Anlev, wiio rutiies; KiiNign C. T. Howell to 
be Lieut, by ])iirch. vice Erskine; K. J.KIlur- 
nnin. (sent, io be Ensign by pureh. Alee Howell. 

llMli—Cupt. T. Humiltuu to be Major wtili- ' 
t>iil pureh. Mi'e Hughes, dec ; Lieut. A. Scott to 
be Ciipt vice Ilumilton ; Ensign A. Wulsh tube 
Lieui vice Seott; Ensign E. J. Elh'rman. ftum 
the 17lh Foot, to be Ensign vice Wulsh. 

39th—Adam Ilackett, (h'lit. to be EiiBigu by 
purch. \ico Newcunteo, whose itpp. has not 
taken iilaee. 

4Gih—Ensign .1. E. Ctiirol io be Lieut, by 
jiurcli. vice (iodsviii, who rotiies ; J. F. Hronie. 
Gent, to bn Ensign purch vice Cairol. 

47th —Lieut. J. W. ('rowdy, fiom the 89!li 
Foot, to be Lieut, ^Ice Macdonuld, who exch. 

6 (ilh—Lft*tit. G. K. Mnllby, fiopi the h.p. 20t1i • 
Foot, to lie Lieut, vice Wiiite, app. Ai^ulunt of 
u recruiting district 

59th—Lieut. F. ILiiing, from h p. COth Foot, 
to bo Lieut, vice Glover, who each. 

HOih—Qaartermuster-Serje.int F. Tloyeg tube 
(juartermastcr, vice Campbell, who retires upon 

]i p. 

84(h—Francis W. Inoes. M.D to be Assist - 
Surg. vice block, dec. 

89th—Lhuit. J. J. D. 11. Macdonald, tVom the 
47th Foot, to be Lieut vice ('luwdy, wbo exch. 

97th—Ensign K. Cohllltobe Lieut.by purch. 
vice Nagel, who retires; G. M. Oowan,Gent. to 
be Ensign by piurch. vice Colvill. , 

98tli—M kJcii' j. AHud, ftom h.p. Unat. to be 
Minor, vice Itrowu, who exoh. receiving the 
diflerence. ^ 

brostfl—L»ut.-Col. W, WyWe, of tlie Royal 


Artillery, to have the loc&l rank of Colonel, 
while employed on a special service in Spain; 
Major J. N. Colquhoiin,of the Royal Artilh^ry. 
to have the locoJ rank of LieuteDant-Cuionei. 
while employed on a speeial service in S))ain. 

Staff—Lieut. J. White from dCth Foot, to be 
Adjutant of u recruiting district, vice Ross, 
pnim. 

Uuynl Military College—Mnjor-Gen. Sir (i. 
Scovt'll. K.C.U. to be Governor, vice Gen. the 
Hou. Sir E Paget. O C.B apiioiiited to Chelsea 
Hospital; Colonel T. W. '1 uylur, unon ii n. of 
the late Riding Establishment, to be Lieiit.-uuv. • 
vice Sir G. ScovelL 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Feb. 13. 

Royul Regiment of Artilleiy—Second Lieut. 
3. W. Uoniville to he Fiibt-Lieut. vice Heuu* 
cnamp, retired on h p. 

WAR OFFICE, Feb. 17- 

Snd Dragoon Guards— Cuiiiet G A. Ede to be 
liieut. by purch. vice Hreicott. who retiies ; F. 
(L Canipbeil, Gent, to be Cuinel by iiurch, vice 
Edo. 

5lli Dragoon (Heards—Lieut. N. Cowley, from 
89tli Fool, to be Lieut. l>y purch. vice Scott, who 
ietue.i. 

1st or Groiiadter Regiment of Foot Guards— 
Col. 'J'. Grant to U* Major by imreh. vice Wyii 
yard, who tetires upon h.p. Huat.; Lieut.'Col. 
U. Joiinsuii,I'lom the li p.t^uat to 1 h* ('apt.vice 
Giant; C'apt. J. K. Crauiurd to be (bipt. and 
Licut.-Col. by pureh. viec Johnson, who ruiircs.; 
Lieut. F. C. .((.Kldrell to be Lieut, and Capt. by 
purch. V ieiwCrauturd; J. T. tient. to be 

Ensign and Lieut, by purch. vice Joddrell. 

7th Foot—i'bisigu the Hon. 11. C Boyle,from 
S4th Foot, to be Lieut, by pureh.vice P'ruer.wlio 
letires. 

8 th—J. L. M.irsden, Gent, to bo Ensign by 
pureh. vice Denny, who retires. 

17ih—J. H. Hereuval, Gent, to be Ensign 
williuiit purch. vice EUerniun, app. to I9th 
Foul. 

S4ili—C. It. Hams. Gent to be Ensign by 
puich. vice Boyle, prom, in the 7th Foot. 

40th—LieiiL'Geii. Sii L. Smith, K.C.U. from 
78l)i Foot, to be Col, vice Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. 
Cooke. K.C 1). dec. 

43id—Slat! Assist-Surg G. N. Foaker to be 
A8«i.->t.-Surg vice llaiiiiltoii.dec. 

45th—Cupt. A. Erskine. from 63rd Foot, to be 
Cupt. fice i^idley. who exch. 

44Uh—Capt. l(. ILiifileock, fi-om h.p, UiiaI. to 
be Capt. vice Anstiuther, who ekcli. receiving 
the diffi*rence. 

47lh—('apt M. Dalyell io be Major by purch. 
vitv Sudleir, who retires; Lieut. J. Sutton to lie 
Capt.by purch. vice Uulyeil: Ensign IT. bridges 
to be Lieut, by piircli. vice Sutton; T. W. Elriiig- 
ton, Gent, to bo Ensign by purch. vice Bridgej. 

63rd—Capt. A. G. Sidley, from the 45th Foot, 
to be Capt.vice Erskine, who exch. 

75th—licat E. KnoUys to lie Capt by pureh. 
vice Tyssen. wlio retires; Ensign C. E. H. Go.< 
dou to be Lieut, bv piiicli. vice Knollys; T. 
Hhipps, Gent, io be Ensign by purch. vice Gor¬ 
don. 

78th—Lieut.-Gi'n. V. Anderson to be Col. vice 
Lieut.-Gen.SirL. Smith, app. to the com. of tUo 
40tli Foot. 

89th—Ensign C, Duly to be Lieut, by purch. 

• V ice Cowley, upp. to the dih Dragoon Guords; 
C. .Suiulus, Gent, to be Ensign by purch. vice 

* Daly. 

9tUi—Lieut. M. PattisoQ,from 99th Foot, to 
be Haymastur, vice Fisk, replaced ii|>on h.p. 

95ih-^nsign K. K. Newcome to ue Liouti by 
purch. vice N on Homrigli, who retires; E(h 
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grra. €fiut to be Ensign b; ftuich Tice New* 
come 

Odih—Capt n Eyre to be M^jor by puich 
Tice Mien, who retires Lieut J R uuier to bt 
Cant by nurch \icelvre Fiieign S \t Uiis 
selltobelteut b> purch mco Hninicr T T 
Nixdn* Gent to be Lnsign by puiUi tico Rus 
sell 

y^^th—lirut M C Seton from b p Unat 1o 
bt Lieut \ice Pattison»aip Vu\ma&ter to the 
94lh Foot 

Rifle Iin„Mul<*—MijorR L Dickson from the 
lip Unit to bt M ijoi vice t.o\ prom 

KoyilMilti l<<mibU Reginu nt—I u ut C 
Cutiijurtobe Cutt viitl temporary rank in the 
Arm> vict Mitiovuh vkho r tins U|on hp , 

I nsi^ii (> Petit to be Licut with tcmpoi try 
lank lu tl c Arms viol ( utijar N Metrovioh 

( out to be 1 nsi^^n uith the tcmpoiarj rank 114 ^ 

II i Aiiuv vice Petit 

Uuutticbcil—Major T (ox fiom tlic Rifle 
Bii^a Ut to be Luut Col without puicb lire 


vet Major J H MaUh, flrom 6Uh Foot, to be 
Major without jiiiich 

liOBphal Staff-~H Maekey, Gent to bo 
Assiit Surg tu the Forcea. Tioa Foaker, app to 
43r<l Toot 

(^uiisoB—MijorG^n Chitles Murrav Lord 
fall enuek to be Goveinoi it 1 dinburgli Castle, 
VKeliiui (tin tlio Hon P Stuirt ^ 

Hnvet—Capt R llandeoek oi the 46ib EuOt 
to be Mujur lu the Army 


riu names of ^bo iindt imentioned otRcors 
wile umittid ni the I isiot thobo pi imotid I v 
]iuNLl in tlie (aii/itlt <f fuiiuiry iO lBi7 — 
( oloncl iohii MiUi I H lUii iton on the halt pay 
of till 4-ltb J lot to be Mi)<r General in the 
Army M ijor (haiUs liuiul I'ltzOetald uu 
the ) ilf pay of till 16th Poet tj be LiuuUtnani 
( iloni 1 in t1 e \tmy ( ipUin M lUi im Run \ld 
uu DieksuQ M ijui of li igidt tj the lorees 
bciving in C uii 1 1 1 , to be Mijui 11 the Ariuy 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Dim HS 

Ian 14 it Pans the I adv of M ijoi Geu Sir 
Si il Dou^l iH ( li K ( D of a d III,.,} 1 1 
J lU 1 j t M lUi tin. 1 idy of Mujoi 1 ower 
10th R( ol i diuj^l ti r 
At Moidvilk m ir I »u in the I idy ol Mojoi 
Gen Sir H)i tons Siott K C li of<ji sun 
At 1 dinbui^h ti < I id> of 1 leut Col Su 11 
Fan ox H \rt I n il 1 1 a si n 

\t liclleVut* H list uUiM \ tiip I I ly of 
T lout Arlhui M Jiinnj,liini UN ol 11 M s 
LieiUtnt ol 1 d lu^l t r 

J all 2*) at 1 ouli , Doisi t il e I idy of I n ul 
(jeo Duviis, UN l< nnnnndcr e 1 tlu riilui 
icvi ime cuttir ol a diiu„hlei 

lib 8 it ienipliiiuK lie IidyulCiit 
I aye 25th Re^t otftdiu_,lttr 
At |)undec the I udy of Col C hauliers, K. If , 
of u d uightei 

111) 10 at SlaplegioM near 1 lunton tho 
I iK ot C ipt liituui liluudell, ilth light 
Dll (i ns ot a daughter 
beb 17 it luiinnlge 'VVelis, the lady of 
M ijor Seooncs, late Slbt llegt, ol a m>u 

MMUUAttES 

At Quebec Luut G T Dow ms 6Glh 
to i mma dun^hUi <t W Kemble Fsq, of 
Que bee 

At St Miuv s ( 1 uieii Aluyleioni, M ijor 
Man, M9tU U(nti Miss Maigiut Grico 
P limci 

At 1 iii.,ham Chuuh (All ^oula), Capt Vit 
cl ell Ileiiy 1 i^^xn 1 te b4th loot, to 1aiu 
lebctolLuiit 1 Uei,t 

Feb 1 it Tviu„bton lieut I Ji Prown KN, 
aidebt toil of Capt 1 Uioun U N , ti I ouua, 
eld(>8t daugliiei of the lute let 1 Die ton, 1 sq 
ot CalcuUt 

Itb 2 at Stonchousp Devonpoit, Lieut Phi 
1 1 > Henry Dpspartl,dbth Begt to I ranees Aiiui, 
tldest daughter ul Major Gene*ral O Bib n 
AtAthlone, Rear Adintnl the Hon tVilliam 
La Poar Tiench, to Maigaret, rehet ot the lito 
Arthitf Handccii^, Lbcj of Helfust 

Feb 8, atbt Muryu Bivanston square Ma 
jor Geneial Bonrdman. to Mrs Khzabeth Beau 
mont, o£ Montague street 

p DhATHS 

1836, ColoBalOiUMS.CD, kp 40th 


Tune 10 it rntliinricK Malrib, Cuyt 
Mandillon >ttUlUi,t 
Jnl\ .1 uiliidii M ij rMieuu (net 
AUp. 2^ at M uh i« C ipt \ uiig (JrdRegt 
Seyt 5 it Built, iliie Lieut H HudiiiLc, 
J h!i R« ,,1 

Ni V 3 ( n passn-i to the M luiitius (apt u 
ITa (,K A 

Nov it Hr htoii I leut Guenough, hp 
llib Kigt 

Dec 1, Aa I’ll ^ I ( Hell b y Itth lit gt 
Dec 1, at Timain 1 iibi^n "st li^ r, 8ll) 
Rp„t 

*l)(c 5 at limiiea Dr ( rlilli Sui.con Kill 
lU„t 

Dci *0 11 lit I N 111 1 h I (111 111 I 
D e 24 it (ic to, Ibl ot 'sKy t t M ( eu I 
1) p Ind C on p 

Dec 25 It I inbeck, Mnjoi Rudoin K II, 
h p 1st L ght Infill try (k im in I e^icii 

Dp 29 at linden, npai Ifunovii ( i] f 
Rihwinckell, hp Art (> rman Legion 

( uloncl (lillnd C W ind K iJ lile 5Hlh 
R<?«t 

lao i, at Bius^tla luut Col Ptinval CD 
foi me rlv of tilt Rifle Riigadt 
J ni i, ncir Stoekion on Ices Colonel T f 
Muddison, h p Kelso Uegt 

I m d LiPUt Biirnaly hp 77tbRipt 
Lol Geo J ickson Nortli MayuMilitia 
Jan 4 at Hildeshcim, Cul Count Lmsingc 11 , 
(local r ink) 

IiLut Col Gity.hp 'Loik 1 cnc^ Its 
I lent Hon G W Missey h p 1 t Di i^onns 
M )jor (iin li D MiuwockI I ibtiudiaCo 
St IV lee 

(apt Terrind hp 12Sth Rc^.t 
Cupt ieUr il p Mt iironN Ui gt 
At Ncufelulei, Suit/etlaml, Oapt C F 
Ibinee, R L 

J in 7 Liout Hollion life 9th RVB 
Tan 7 Quaricrinabti 1 Fribci h p 43iilRcgt 
Jan 9. Lu,iit Iliidwkk hp IKth Diagooos 
Inn lu nt Batli, Charles MiyiotUer Lsej, 
Dtp lus (vtn ot tiospitals 
Jau 17 Quirtermastei Pugi.hp RoyalMag 
Tr im 

k T in 18 lieut TlenrVthp lltliRigt 
Jan 18 at Jeisey Com V, Kelly R N 
Jan 19 at Kounmgtun, Lieut Puller, late 
5thRVB u 

Assist •Surg, Jm& 980D| KNb Regt, 
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David Bro^^nrltSi Esq., Bep. Ins. Gen. of 

IJdspUals. 

JttD. flO, Jjieut. Hn^h Miinro, Into 5th K V.B. 

Jan. 21, at CKcls«u> Licat..Gcn. LindeathHll, 
ugfid S3. 

Jan.SS, at Buttevniit. aftw a tediouB illness. 
'bToiif'hton (n»tn long uopicul boi\ ioes, Mujor 
. Ilugb«s>i9t)i U(*gt. 

Jan. 23, nt Bulh, in tlu* \o.iv of Ms age. 
Sir lliehardI)ac»i*s,G.C.ll., Vice-Admiral of tlio 
lied. 

At Livelnnils, Slirliugshirc, in liis SSnd >cm, 
Lieut-Col Willinm liaiiJ, Igtf 9/01 Uegt. 

.fun 22, Capt. lidgecumbf. K.N ,aud of Kdge- 
fiimbe, Devon. 

J.iu. 23i Lieut. fJcTn. h.]) Uoval Wag. Train. 

Lieut. W. Cojdf, li.N., Cons* (in ml Irenico. 

Jan 23, on Ixnud li M.S Canopus, on )ior 
^Rsage from OibrulUir to LiiglaTiil, l.ieul. G. 
VV. Irving, R M. • 

At Fort Fpu», Upper C-niada, (Jcoigo Colls, 
Usq, Suig. R.N. 

At Bulli, Colonel d^.iliirk Buhoit), CM5., 
K C.IL, laic mill fcight iJi^gooris. 'J'lio erm- 
i ucnl fei'iticcsof thiR distinguisliiMl nflicci com- 
niciiri'd and Iciniinalcd in the Kith ] ighl Dim 
j:oons, in nhu-li lu* t\.is a]Ji ointed Onnet in 
i7hl. S« niiig ])iinc‘i|Mlly in liel.iUiU uiiid he 
alliiiijcd the r.'uk of Cajitaui, he h.itlcd nith Ins 
icgmuul liop^Coik ill Fchnuin, I7yt>, ku ^t. 
JiuTuingo 

III 1 chill.i)>, ISIO. ha'ing -it lliis pciiodoh. 
lamed tin* Licule iiint Coluiiclc) ol the i3(h, 
• Milh the Rictcl unlv of Colonel, he s.iUcd with 
his K'UiOicut to I'oilugai, and sciM'd in PoitU' 
pnl, Sp.iin, a»id JMnni*c, till .July, 1814, \\lieu llie 
icgitncut ictiniicd to Knglaticl. 

Duiiug the aho\ p pciuul he isj^n.-onally in 
conimuiiil of the i«‘giinciit in ttu‘ iollowmg 
general .aelionn, m/ .— K.iitle ol'Vituni'i. on iho 
2it.t Jane, 18111, h.»lth‘st)i the Pvicnees, 2Sth 
and 3()lh .lulj. 1813; h.itilc, wlen the Kieiu h 
lines wcie ioieed. .md the Ihitish Aii<>> enleied 
Vunce, loth Not , mid; Imtlle at the flossing 
of the Ni\e,lhh Dee , lhl3 . hattl/* of IhiMiru-e, 
Kill. Dee., 1813; battle on the heights neai 
(hiiis, l.'Mh Feb. 1S14: battle ol Oilhes, It/lh 
Feb, mil; liitlle of \iie, 1st M.oeh, IHI1; 
ballU* neai Taibes, 2hth Mnieh, 1814 ; bnllle of 
Toulouse, lUtli April, 1S14 II«» was wilhJnj 
repiTiieiit, also, when il e(i!n)>osed imit of the 
eoveiing nriuy at the sie"<*s ol Kauajos, I'ani- 
plona. and Ku\oniie. 

J'xelusue of the above geneial cngugemeiitu, 
lie was, during the eouisf of his si*nicc in For- 
tiigul, Spam, and Fiaiu-e, personally engaged, 
and nndoi fire with hia regiuicnt, in twenty-six 
aRalrb with Ihe cnenn—ehndU his outalry; 
these inchide the soceessful «iUi'uKs made by 
the regiinenl on the ein iny's euMiliy at Cnnipo 
]Maj,or,l-ot Saiito'?, St. Gaud’tiN. ^se.,&c., &e.— 
and 111 .ill these afl’..ns, except two (those at 
Campn and Los .S,intos;,hadihe honour 

of eonmiandhig the legimeiil. 

lie was nuuiinaled a (.'onipanion of the Most 
Tlonouiubk* Wilitaiy Ouler ol ile Rath. 4lh 
June, 1815; and Ki ight Conininiider of the 
Uoyal Hanoverian Gueiplnc Uider, Januniy, 
1U35. Colonel Doheit\ had lust two «Qns ut 
the Service; the one a Major in the 13Ui Light 
l)ragooii 0 , th(? other ol the 27th Fixit. 

At Liverpool, liInjorJ S. l*ow ell, Hlh Megt. 

•Jan. 27tn, at Coifu, Lient. Geuigc Henry 
Hawker, ll.A. 

Jail. 27, at Brighton, R. W. Alexander, Esq., 
Bep. Cent. Gen. 

Com. Mow, R.N, 

Lieut I.evert, K.N. • 

Lieut. J. WilllttiuR, R.N. 

J. Franklin, Kaq., Matter, R.N,* 

Jan. 29, at Ramsgate# Richard Keot, Rsq., 
M.D,, Burgeon, B,N, 


Lieut. Truss, R.N. • 

Lient. 1’vne, R N.* Coast Gunid SerMre. 

' Jail 30, Lieut. Henry Ibiin,'late Hlhd Uogt, 

Jail 31, at Turpomt, ueai Bevunpuit, 

John Blythe, R.N. 

Feh. j, at the Ro^al Naval Hospital, Mj. 
mouth, Liout. Obadiali Newell. H N , oged 73. 

Joseph Barnes, Esq , Mnstui, R N. 

Feb. 3, at ILirefield Paik. Lieut Gen., Sir 
Geoige Cooke, K.C.B , Col. of the 40th Regt 

Feb. 3, at Haniniersmith, F. Goodwin, Esq , 
late Assist. Surg. Ist Life Giiurds. 

Feb. 5, at ItevuuTiort, Cum. IL H. ILrUheacI, 
KN. 

Feb 8, at Exmotith, Adml, Sir Mauly Bixoo, 
K.C.B. 

On board the Hero. ni(>rchant \essfl, off tlio 
Isieol Wight, iH'iiitf oil his passage fiom Tiidiuto 
^iigbmd. iaeut-(‘ol Purdon.rlUl Regt. 

Fell H, at Bagnor, Capi Ibiuingarten, R.M. 

At Tamertoii, Jdeiit. Hpuriow, R.N. 

At Warminster, Rear Adml Wm. D’Ulluin, 
♦ aged 05. 

I'eh 11, at Edinburgh, Gen. Sir James Hay, 
K.C IL, (^ol. ol the 2ud Br.igouu Gnaids. 

At Hailey House, Bath, Gen. Sii Kobort 
Bl.tii, K C B. 

Feb 13, CJoni. J.inies M.indiMsjou. R.N. 

I el). 1.5. at Uifliviiic llou-e, Itculiew shiie, 
1-ieut. (ieii. the Hon, Stiuiil, late of the 
Gienadier (ki.irds. 

Fib. JO, ill London, Com. (i. Peaid, 11.N, 


The Jate Colonel Millei (Mitloid, C.B. and 
K.ll., w lu'se tliMih we re/oided bist inonlli, 
W.I-. appointed an Fiiisign in the Khd Regimeur, 
in Ntjicifftx'i 12, 1791, ami was on seniee with 
lii^ legiuicnt in .InmaUa duiing the Maroon 
^^al, tiom Maj lo Otlober, A1 tlieluitcr 

jxMiod 1.0 s.iik'd with his mips I'm the island of 
St Dumuigo, and '•ened tlieie lioin October, 
1795, to Sepleinber, J79S. Diuiug that pciiod he 
was pieseiit al the tleliuice ol Foil Iim", in tho 
(list]let ol Jeteniie, when it was iwiee t)esieged 
bj the I'lii'iny. who will iiipted in i;ii'at ioiec lo 
eaiiy the oluce by sLoii.i, but wcii* u'j>ulsed 
with eoii''iiloiable Joss, q']ie (tmmand of the 
F'oit (letoked on Lieiiteii.iut Clilkud.the senior 
oJliier (Lieiit«naiit Talbeit, 82nil ReginieulJ 
being eaiU Killed in the assmiltion wliicb occa¬ 
sion he iceeiMd the lolJow'iiig letter iiom Brig.- 
Guneiul CliuicliilJ,— 

^»o^p^nnl<•^^t ITousc, 

• Jeicmie, Apiil 1*1, 

*'D? \u SiK,— 1 it'ceiM'd youi uqiort ol the 
attack ol IiMs this aioniing. 1 tlniiik you iiuy 
miu'li, lib w' II as all \oui romiades anil iricu— 
abno'-t lo w hem alone, I undoisi.iiid lr(>m sc \ eiiii 
q iiaileis,w e .iic to attiibute ‘-o luiih.tul a's icloiy. 
Tell them I sh.ill t.ike eau' toimiKe a iiuue par- 
Itciihu lepurl ol yoiti s].iiit.ind\ iloui lo Ih neiul 
iSiueab th.iti 1 have nheady ilmie I luiduntTe- 
comnieiul u contiuu.ttion of buih eouduet- it i.s 
inh^'ient in tl e Buii^h (Ua aitei. 1 luqie the 
Mary is wilh you helme • lijs. 

" Adieu, de.ii Su, 

" Vmii niObi « hedienl senanf, 
(Signedl " Gxo. ( iiriu irii.T., 

Biig.>Geu. 

'* Lieut. M. CliliOid,8yid Kegt. 

Commanding (%inip dit. Uvis." 

During the above siege, Lieut Clifford and 
nine other oflicers of tlie g iirUim bud a most 
niiraculuus oseape. Ab lliey wei« sitiiiig at 
breukitUHl in n tcinporuiy luug.ndnci a five and a 
liall xm b '-hell fiom iho enemy a xntieiichmetit. 
Jell and hiust in the iiHiiii, without a single life 
being lost, or an exploBion taking place, Tho 
table #ie oJliccrs were bitting at was u door 
]iluced upon casks of powdei, and ilie officers 
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•wen actually nated oo boards lupported in the 
lame mauoer. 

In Pebrnaty* 1799, he wag promoted to the 
rank of Captain in the llth IVest India Re^rt. 
He iliortiy afU'r returned to England, and 
became a itndent at the senior department of 
the lloyal Milita^ College, whence he was re> 
moved to the staff of the junior department on 
its organization. He contintiml here until the 
commeneement of hostilities in 1803, wlion, at 
his own solicitation, he was appointed to the 
SSth Regiment, and served in Ilanovcrin 1803 
dnd 1B06, \mder Viscount Catlicnrti aud in 
Denmark, during tlie siege of Copeubugeu, 
under Lord Vincoiint Oatlicart, in l807< 
served in Portugal aud 8puiu, under Sir John 
Muore, in ISOS, to January, 1S09; and from 
June (u SepU^mher, IH09, in Holland, at Wai- 
rherun. uiiuer liie Earl of Chatham. From. 
March, 1810,to April, 1S12, heservul in Gib¬ 
raltar, under Lieutenant General Campbell; 
and at Ceuta, on the coast of Afiica, imdor 
Major-Guuei.il Fraser. i 

111 November, IBiO, he was promoted to a 
Maionty iu tiie 89th Regiment, and seT\u(l in 
llalilax, under Lieuleuuut Geueial Sir John 


[march, 

Sherbrooke, from October, U19, to May, 1913. 
From June, 1813, to June, 1815) he leired in 
the Canadas, under LieuteaauVGeneral Sir 
George Prevosf; during which period,he w'as 

I reieut at the actions of the llth November, 
813, At Ciiryitlcr's, in which he Oommanded 
the 89th. 

In November, 1813, he obtained the,-Taakof 
Lieutenant-Colonel, by Rrc\'et. 

At Lundy’s Land,near the Falls of Niagara,on 
the 25lh July, 1814, Lt-CoL CUdbrd ag.iin suc' 
ceeded to th(> command of the regiment, after 
Lieutenaut-Colonel|Morri8on was wounded; and 
at the siege of Port Erie, in August and Sep¬ 
tember. 1S14, ho was also rresent. s 

In IH—, lie was appointed Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the 5Sth Regiment, with which he served .i 
considerable period in India; and in iSJOaL 
tuined to tiie rank of Colonel. * 

Colonel Cliifurd icccived a medal for com- 
maiiding tlie S9tli Regiment, iu the action ut 
Chrystler's Farm, llth November, 1813. 

He was nominated a jbonipaniun of the Most 
Honourable Military Ordt ■ of ilie Ratli, 4ili 
June, IS15,* and Knight of the Royal llano- 
veriaii Guelphic Order, January, 1836. 
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OV NAVAL HISTORY, 

0t 

WITU STAICTUXIES ON CAPTAIN BRBNTON*fi WORK. 

The most distinguish’d class of men^ 

With compass, pencil, sword, or pen, 

^hould ill life’s visit leave their name, 
in characters which may proclaim, 

That they with ardour strove to raise 
At (]kncc their arts and country's praise.” 

If Utility is to be deemed the standard of literary estimation, then 
ought the most elevated placAr lo be assigned to the historian. It is his 
peculiar province to investigate the latent principles of conduct, and 
pursue them W> thei^ remotest consequences with a fidelity and severity 
unknown to the j>oet or the orator. From the magnitude and considera¬ 
tion of this object, Bulingbroke defined history as philosophy teaching 
by exaui]>le; and from the wisdom of its lessons, and frequent appeals 
to our understandings and passions, the love of reading it is inseparable 
from the cultivated mind. Nor is its use confined to the statesman, 
philoboplior, or economist, since soldiers and seamen may therein be 
guided clear of the dazzling lights which hhlo brilliant success, and 
produce those false notions of glory wliich liavc so often been productive 
of baneful effects ; at the same time it affords a lesson on the powers 
of man, in the resources^ supplied by exertion, fortitude, virtue, and 
magnanimity. It is on this account we regret that the writing of pro¬ 
fessional memoirs has been so neglected until of late, that we have 
mostly relied upon landmen for naval narration, to the utter obscurity 
of numerous points which would now be of material interest and utility. 
False delicacy has perhaps rode athwart-hawse, but has been less in the 
way than an erroneous conception of duty. ’ The career of a public man 
belongs to the public; and an ofiiccr may always make himself useful 
by a zealous employment of his faculties, whether in active employ or 
lying on liis oars ; in commission or out of it—he is still a servant of 
the State. It may be said— 

" In native vigour bold, by Freedom led, 

No path of honour have they failM to tread ; 

But while they wisely plan, and bravely dare. 

Their own achievements are their latest care.’’ 

Butit=>must be recollected that tliose achievements are not personal 
property, and that a judicious statement of the plan, execution, and 
result may prove as valuable to the country, in forming the judgment of 
others as the action itself. 

It may be true that neither principle nor professional skill are to be 
derived by young officers solely from the study of history, because their 
morals have been determined by their education, and their talents by 
their immediate purstiits; yet every man of parts will improve upon it, 
by the habit of pursuing long trains of ideas to the quickening of his 
discernment, and the acquirement bf a general faculty ot weighing causes 
and efiects with penetration. As a preparative for action, this study is a 
necessary mean for the better discharge of that duty which a public 
man owes to his country, and ought to be an earnest business of those 

U. S. doURN. No. 101, Aviut, 1837. 2 F 
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who aVe attached for life to its express service. It certainly inculcates 
one great lesson of wisdom, in conferring just notions of true worth,. 
since it teaches to place merit where it only lies—not in lineage—not in 
wealth—not in grace or beauty—not in pomp, but in integrity, honour, 
and moral goodness; thus rendering a useful lesson to philosophy, 
which in its turn reciprocates illustrations upon history. With a rela¬ 
tion of the shifts, straits, and stratagems of war and service before 
them, from which many excellent rules for official e:i^igencies might be 
drawn, how many have only sought in the entertainment afforded a 
mere gratification of curiosity ? 

D’Alembert despised the idea that so importaht a study should be 
made an exercise of memory only Ipr young persons, when it can 
easily be rendered a noble moral catcclinsin of the most meiTiorable 
exploits and aphorisms in tlie same bonk, as exemplified in Plutarcb, 
Xenophon, and Valerius Maximus. “ How greatly/’ exclaims he, ‘‘ is 
it to be wished that every useful class of men in society, magistrates, 
soldiers, nay, and even mechanics, should liave a collection j)roj>er for 
each, and fit to be put early into the hands of such children as are 
designed for these dilFereut walks in life! I have often heard ofiiceis, 
who had a real love for their country regret that a collection was not 
made of the brave actions and iicroic sayings of our soidiers. What 
glorious deeds and expretsions might thus be saved from oblivion, and ’ 
what objects of emulation might be placed before the eyes of those 
men who sacrifioe their lives to the Stale.” 

Our naval histories, although they embody {nany facts and documents, 
have not been such as to be eminently useful, owing to ilie coni}>il<'rs 
having been more remarkable for zeal than lor practical ability; and 
from the same cause the biography of^bcamen has been loo fatrougiy 
tinged with panegyric to answer tlie proper end. 

Nt*\er by tumbler tbrou'jh a hoop vi«is shown 
Such bkill in passing nil, yet toucluug none.’* 

t 

Raleigh, Monson, Pepys, St. Lo, and othci's, have written detached 
pieces of great interest; and there are numerous scattered papers and 
memoirs, which, with the aid o( official records, still offer the means of 
yielding a satisfactory history of the Biitish Marine to liim wlio is 
qualified and willing to undertake it; and it is asbureclly si theme which 
demands the strictest attention of a Uriton. Tlie epoch we offer is from 
the accesbion of Henry VIll. to the death ol George III.; for though 
wc are not of that school who can only look astern, or who think that 
science expired with Newton, and that*poetry perished with Pope, we cer¬ 
tainly entertain the opinion that the gallantry, endurance, patriotism, and 
skill already exhibited by British seamen will never be surpassed ; and that 
Itaval affairs have been carried on with a spirit, and on a scale of magni- 
• tude, which may not again occur, Till, liovvever, such a desirable work 
be launched, we must recur for accounts of former wars lo the pages of 
ButcUett, liedyard, Entick, Hervey, and the heavy folio wearing 
Captain Berkeley's colours, though falsely ; for it was compounded by 
that eccentric apothecary, Sir John Hill. For our own times, wc have 
the productions of Beatson, Schomberg, Charnoek, James, Brenton, 
and Marshall, with a light of pamphlets and particular memoirs. 

Combining thn |iwo 9^ge9 pfrorniQr nnd present timei^, the " Lives cf the 
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.Admirals^’ might be named, but that it stands forth a verification *of the 
^adage about too many cooks. The title-page ot^the last eclnion contains 
i|ie names of the author, Dr. Campbell, with the successive continuations 
of Ur. Berkenhcyit, Redhead Yorkc, and W, Stevenson. 

Now, we considered that Redhead Yorke liimself, with all his versa¬ 
tility of pen, was a very so-so discusser of naval matters; what then are 
we to think of Lis continuator, William Stevenson ? We will not cloy 
our paper with tlie jiumerous blunders of such a clog upon poor Camp¬ 
bell, but merely give a random example, as a toe of this literary 
Hercules. In relating the capture of the Alexander, of 74 guns, by 
Niclly*s squadron in 1794, he mentions her commander:—“Rear¬ 
-Admiral llhgb, of wliom as Capta^i Bligh, we have already recorded 
the sufferings after he was deprived of the Bounty by the mutineers.'* 
AVas there a soul connected with the Navy who did not know that the 
captured Admiral wijs named Richard Rodney Bligh, and that William 
Bligh, then a Cajitain of three years' standing, was on shore on half- 
pay ? 

J5y thcRe remarks we do not intend to insinuate tiiat it is at all an 
easy nnit^^ir so to compile a navai history as to meet the critical eye of 
seamen. On the contrary, wc su^J)(‘ct that it requires more talent, 
asbiduity, and method than its luideriakcrs seem to have been aware of; 
and we an* less surj)rised‘'lhan concerned tliat it lias not yet attained its 
meridiair altitude. As the subject is of the greatest importance to the 
sea-service, we may bo exeusi'd a few remarks on what we deem the 
re(inisitcs both lor tlie author and the undertaking. 

'J'ho aim of Instory and epic poetry is to entertain and instruct man- 
kiiul from examples of human life and actions, exhibited by narration, 
the one representing what iias ^ictually happened, and the other wliat 
might liavc hap]iencd ; they are therefore somewJiat allied, both in their 
end, and in the means of obtaining it. Rut wliiJe the poet can cull the 
clioicest treasures, whence to select a ])eculiar theme, and force every 
c'veiU into subservience to his plot, creating embellishment in all the 
unrestrained luxury of imagination, the historian is confined to the 
closest matter-of-lacl materials. A strict attention to veracity is the 
first and principal law of histoiical writing, and though a poet may make 
arrangiimeiits for his unity of action and working up of subject, the 
liistorian who takes any liberty in moulding or decorating actions, cha¬ 
racters., or scenes—or introduces harangues which were never uttered-— 
liowever they may animate the uarralive, will forfeit his claim to the 
consideration of modern readers, • 

In this respect the writer of the present day is.curbed to a degree 
unknown to his predecessors. He may neither extenuate nor aggravate, 
enlarge nor diminish, with impunity; but although he cannot invent 
any part of his subject, it depends wholly on himself to form and iaaliion 
the materials which are given him, to plot the conduct and management 
of the parts, and to wiite them into one regular and elegant whole. In 
this spirit Thucydides penned his instructive history, showing the per¬ 
nicious consequences of faction, and the venality ot,demagogues, in their 
proper colours; at the same time jrfipresenting the exertions and abilities 
of those who really supported the public interests, with strength, accu¬ 
racy, and judgmer^* Ceesar wrote his oelebrated Commentaries ; and 
thus Sallust details the Catilinarian and Jugurthine wars. Xenophon^ a 

• A n 
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right good soldier in the field, is immortalized by his historical display 
of integrity, piety, moderation, wisdom, and valour. Polybius is EoineT< 
vrhat coarse, complicated, and graceless in style; but in recounting 
circumstances as they occurred, in candour and comprehensive pene¬ 
tration, in depth of professional reflections, and in systematic adherence 
to plan, he is among the most philosophic of all the warriors who have 
ever written ; albeit he must yield to Livy in the art of narration—to 
l\icituB in discriminating the springs of human action—and to Florus in 
animation. 

It will be at once seen that there is a wide diffidence in the duties of 
a modern historian, as compared with one of ancient days; inasmuch as 
evidence and authorities are less scarce and doubtful, more detailp^ 
togetlier with greater precision, is expecte'd. It must be acknowledged 
that he who undertakes to instruct^us in the transactions of past days, 
and accurately delineates the characters of personages from the life, not 
only opens before us a rich fund of the most rational amusement, but 
at the same time performs a most important public service, in forming 
the minds of his readers to wisdom and virtue, by excithig them to 
emulate the good, and is therefore entitled to the thanks of tin commu¬ 
nity. But this gratitude will be proportioned to the success of the 
execution. He who steps into the field must be armed for the strife. 
He should be endowed with knowledge, discernment, and, notwithstand¬ 
ing the sneering philosophy of Mount Krapak, with fixed •religious 
principle; to these must%e added, a tolerable share of learning, 
and a large portion of industry, as qualifications for a writer of profes¬ 
sional illustration, and his whole talents must be exerted with care, 
accuracy, and impartiality. He must be as divested of the spirit of 
flattery as incapable of that of slander, and must prove himself entiiely 
clear of party or sectarian passions. 

A fair prohsssional predilection may stimulate close inquiry; but ns 
Baylesays, “ in his historiographical capacity he must, like Melchize- 
dek, be without father, without mother, without genealogy.*' On these 
grounds the author of Naval History should recollect that as truth is the 
main object of his labours, and elegance only the ornament, he may 
dismiss his apprehensions on the score of scholarship, in the conviction 
that diligence and judgment will become him more than genius, fancy, 
or erudition. Such works are intended to convey precise information; 
and though their composition has generally been received as a species of 
fine writing, it should to be more distinctly understood than it seems to 
have been, that the latter object ought always to be pursued ih entire 
subordination to the former. It is method and arrangement which show 
the talent of a professional writer to the best advantage, so that neither 
himself nor his readers be overwhelmed by the weight of hia materials, 
or confused by their intricacies. Having duly meditated upon every 

S art and made himself master of the subject, he may safely commit 
imself to the press, with only a secondary concern for the beauty of his 
language. Horace, indeed, promises both order and good style to tliose 
who select their thease judiciously 

" ■■■ Cui lecta pofenter erit res, 

* Nec facutulia deseret hunc, nee lucidus ordo.*' 

This adquMuon is not made with a view of lessening the labour of 
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compilation so much as to direct it into the proper channel. As history 
becomes, according to Tully, the “ witness of time, the life of memory, 
(and the messenger of antiquity,’* it must not be written stans pede in wno. 
The candidate for historiographical renown must attentively read the 
several authorities on which his materials depend, however voluminous; 
and -he is sternly called upon to exert his sagacity and judgment to 
determine the degree of credibility due to each, so as to reconcile con¬ 
flicting statements, and develop truth from the mists of prejudice. His 
next care w'ill be W digest and arrange his various matter, to prevent 
obscurity, iteration, and anachronism. He must bear in mind that a 
mere ipse dixit is insufficient for grave statements, which should there¬ 
fore be well supported by testimony. As in law, the rectitude of a 
personas character will not alone suffice to establish the truth of a fact, 
so in history, not merely the writer's declaration—let our opinion of his 
veracity be ever so great—but collateral evidence also is required, to 
determine anythingjof a very questionable nature. 

The writers of professional- history have certainly to submit to such 
prejudiced criticism that they are as often censured without cause as 
extolled without reason, by the Philo, the Veritas, the Verax, or other 
anonymous rifleman of the flying press- The majority of such critics, 
however, are only like the venomous Lapland insects, which, according 
to Juterbag, rise in the summer from filthy bogs and marshes, fly, stink, 
sting, and perish in the course of a few hours. He must therefore steer 
a course independent of their censure or tljeir praise. The manner of 
laying this course requires a word or two. 

Having made a full examination of his materials, the author will have 
to adopt his plan for their arrangement, and much of his future trouble 
or facility will depend upon his resolution. The annal form shows 
events in the order wherein they happened, and is, consequently, a more 
faithful picture of circumstantial reality than that of breaking the matter 
into distinct portions, in order to complete the event under a connexion 
of its facts; but the want of unity occasioned by a too scrupulous 
observance of chronological order dissipates the attention and weakens 
the mental impressions. Yet it must be conceded that a judicious 
annalist, from being obliged to put every occurrence with the most 
rigid exactness in its proper place, is m*ore.really useful to the zealous 
inquirer, even under trammelled regularity, than tfie bold historian who 
leaps only to general consequences. D'Alembert has made some sensible 
observations on this topic, and belabours those who sacrifice veracity to 
brilliancy. Varillas was told that he had altered the truth in his relation of 
a certain fact. “That may be,** replied he ; “but what does that signify ? 
Is not the fact better as I have related it V' The^tme keen Avriter also 
tells us that the Abbe Vertot had a famous siege to describe; the 
memoirs which he expected not coming soon enough, he wrote his his¬ 
tory of the affair, partly from the little he knew of it, and partly from 
his own imagination. Unfortunately the account he gives of it is at 
least as interesting as if it had been true. The memoirs came at last— 
“ I am sorry for it,** said he ; “ but niy siege is finished.*' 

While we approve of the chronological form, as one offering great 
facility foe reference, wc do not mean to exclude pertinent reflections, or 
even a slight tinge of declamation on touching occasions. The writerV 
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buBin^sA is not only to record actions, but to convey instruction ; and 
while no incident of niyment ought to be omitted, he should apply his 
discorntnent to trace the causes which produced the events he relates, 
and exhibit the consequences which flowed from them. This forms tlte 
experimcntum cntcis of the taste and power of authors,* some of whom 
involve themselves in specious theories, which delude the sens^ and 
assault the judgment; while others resolving to avoid all useless disqui¬ 
sition, shun ail disquisition as useless, A mete circumstantial narrative 
oi events without refleeliona upon them, may be onfy regarded as a file 
of newspapers ; and one that abounds witli reflections, without due at¬ 
tention to events, dillers little from a novel. Thucydides, Xenophon, 
and Ceesar, relate facts without elaborately judging of them, and at the 
same time omit no circumstance which may serve to direct the judgment 
of the reader. But this is not enough for some, “History,” says 
Rousseau, “is generally (lefectiv(Mn recording only those facts which 
are rendered conspicuous by name or date; but Vlie slfiw progressive 
causes of those facts, not being tlius distinguished, remain for evin* un¬ 
known. How frequently do we find a batth^, lost or won, inen(it)netl as 
the cause of a revolution, which was become inevitable before the battle 
was fought V* 

It may not be absolutely necessary for a naval history to be so pro¬ 
found as a Rousseau would require, yet it should certainly he the result 
of a clear understanding, a reason free from prejudice, and an extensive 
knowledge ; and though it ,may full in the higher j)hiloso])hy of human 
nature, we have a right to expect that the stream of occurrences will 
bear such maxims as flow from camlour, consideration, and experience. 
This remark applies cs|)ecially to those who treat ot their own times, 
after having acted a part in them. It may he a most diflicull task lor 
such a writer, so to abstracl himself from partiality as to be rigorously 
faithful in commemorating events wherein tludr own interests and juis- 
flions were strongly engaged and aflcctcd ; if they are above pro])agating 
falsehoods, at least they may not scruple to suppress, or even disguise, 
a disagreeable truth. Vet there is this great advantage, that he who 
records occurrences still recent in memory, is most likely to adhere to 
veracity in his relation, oven though it may fail in freedom while 
treating of living characters. A contemporaneous writer, however, labours 
under all the disadvantages which the prepossession of the praised on the 
one hand, and the spleen of the galled on the other, can inflict; and 
often finds himself on the horns of a dilemma, between forfeiting the 
prudence of a man,, or the courage of an historian. Yet they liave tlie 
advantage of usinc materials', indub9table from their collateral fiesli- 
ness, and free fro* the vexatious uncertainty of tradition ; a jjoint of 
no small magnitude in dithinishing the labour of digesting the matter, for 
in proportion as history removes from its first witnesses, it may also 
recede from truth, by the prejudices or mistakes of subsequent compilers. 

Such are the difficulties which environ tlie author of any piece of his¬ 
tory, but which beset the naval writer with double force, from the gtmts 
irriiabilc which he is likely to encounter. Yet the more arduous the 
undertaking, the greater the honour achieved by an upright execution 
of its duties. 

We have now to consider the substance which an author should se- 
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Icct, to meet our views of a professional work. Of all a e dl/Terent 
methods, that of private memoirs deserves, perjiaps, the most credit for 
simplicity ; as negligence of style, prolixity, and want of order, are over- 
Volced in the air of identity which is stamped by an actor or witness. 
From the alleg^)ries, apologues, and fictitious oratory of tlie ancients, 
and the chronicles, legends, and miracles of the middle ages, we are 
certainly gainers in truth among moderns. What we lose in taste anti 
strength of genius, we make up for in correctness anti knowledge; and 
elementary composition has been sacrificed at the shrine of accurate 
thinking. Yet the more pompous historians affect to top the olFiccr 
over the writers of memoirs, although they are indebted to them for the 
most characteristic and animated touches of their own works, as well as 
for the degree of credit due tp thenf. But with all due deference to the 
dicta of the er cathedra sons of Ulio, wc hold tlie most genuine source of 
iiiforniation to be, that aflbrded byrficcess to the original papers of those 
who are the jirincipM actors in the affairs to be treated of; because fads 
arc there represented in undisguised frankness, and in the order in which 
they actually happened. Ijetlers, both public and private, arc extremely 
useful, tliotigh they need not be lugged in with long heads nnd tails to 
tlicin, a? if to eke out matter imnr grossir Ic volume^ as the French have 
it. State-pi.pcrs, official rolls, journals, and log-books are eminently 
serviceable, for if they contain not the whole and absolute truth, they 
arc substantially correct; and tlie latter being written daily, convey a 
moral and internal evidence of fact, and allprd the best clue for digesting 
and combining conflicCing statements. Public documents, indeed, are 
nl)so!ntely necessary ; for* writers being no more exempt from prejudice 
than other mortals, may be open to the misrepresentation of hearsay, in 
which ease the testimony of aittheniie records will go farther to establish 
trutli than the most elaborate es 8 .i 5 ^s. Yet Pere Daniel, one of tlie re- 
gidar-huilt seholastic historians, and author of a history of France in 
hevoiiteen mortal volumes, pronounced the study of stale-papers to be a 
insk of more fatigue tlian use ; and being shown, in the royal library at 
Paris, a vast collection of original manuscripts on French affairs, spent 
a single hour in turning them over, and then declared that he Was fully 
satisfied, as he did not want tliose old [mpers for liis history f 

Witli these ideas of the nature and objetvL of history, we now turn to 
C'aptain Brenton's specimen, to which, however, we shall not apply 
the whole of our gauge. This officer has undertaken to treat of a most 
important portion of time, that of the naval wars arising out of the 
French revolution,—an era teeming with the fate of states, replete 
with fearful interest, nnd soul-slifring scenes, and one in winch the de¬ 
velopment of the incidents has full power to rivet the attention, and 
awaken the most intense feeling. The task is arduous, but, by his 
own account, the gallant Captain brings zeal, industry, and half a cen- 
tury*s experience of the subject into play; and, moreover, be has the 
advantage of oral and written communication with many of the principal 
actors in the events of which he treats. Accepting the will as well as 
the deed, and pleased with the bonhomie, candour, and zealous pre¬ 
dilection for the service which perVade the whole work, we shall abstain 
from hypercriticism ; yet, where we find occasion to differ from the 
author, we shall apply our flapper unhesitatingly, in the hope of spring- 
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ing his luffto a third edition^ and we have only to implore him, in the 
wurds^of the martyred Roy, to 

Redemp, and l>e not wrothe. 

For I say no thynge but trothe.” 

It may here be proper to say, that generally wc intend to follow the 
eyecond edition of Captain Brenton’s work, as that which the author 
himself of course esteems the best; yet we must add that, though 
altered from its appearance when first launched, iV has not improved 
under its thorough repair to the extent of our wishes. The allusions to 
collateral events, and sketches of the affairs of t]ie several belligerent 
powers, which connect the thread of the history, are more spirited and 
compact than before ; and the omission and curtailments of much par¬ 
liamentary slapdasliery, with the transposition of some of tlie matter, 
are beneficial to the main current of^ the narrative, though the arrange¬ 
ment is still capable of being considerably bettered.«• Souu-d taste is dis¬ 
played in relieving the reader from such anecdotes as the alleged ab¬ 
surdity of Troubridge in captivity,—the azimuth compass of Captain 
Schomberg,—and the carrying of our gallant friend Willoughby into the 
Nereide^s bed-room. The author has greatly qualified his valuation of 
the tactics of Clerk of Eldin, and might very safely have omitted the 
commendation altogether, since the “ brilliant merit**—as the modern 
Athenians term it—of suggesting the mode of obtaining naval victories 
by only breaking the line, cannot be allowed him by any intelligent 
beaman. We shall allude to' other alterations as-we proceed. 

The war of the French revolution, though not the exact consequence 
of the insubordination imported into France, by the army which the 
infatuated Louis XVI. sent to promote the ends of rebellion against the 
English in America, was certainly accelerated thereby ; for the writings 
of the philosophers who plotted the destruction of royalty, required that 
practical illustration of their writings. The explosion took place in 
1793, the utmost efforts were made ^to man a fleet competent to meet 
the coming events, and never, on any^occasion, were the British more 
unanimous,—however they may now growl at having to pay the bill. 
The opening of hostilities, and the corresponding effects produced on the 
surrounding powers, are well described by the Captain; but our object 
in sketching this pa‘per being circumscribed, we must merely take a 
glance at the leading naval occurrences. 

The first year of the war was mainly distinguished by Lord Hood’s 
occupation of Toulon, the burning of some of the French ships, the 
carrying off of others, and the deplorable evacuation of the place; which 
was thereby abandoned to the vengeance of the sanguinary and trium¬ 
phant Carmagnoles, whose hideous bhuuls were distinct even among 
tlie explosions of vessels, the bursting of shells, and the roar of can¬ 
nons. At this awful catastrophe nearly 15,000 men, women, and chil¬ 
dren, of the loyal Touloncse, sought and procured refuge in the British 
fleet; but a ferocious butchery was inflicted on those who were ]>re- 
ventecl from escape. Besides the sufferings and massacres of a stormed 
town, a decree of the Committee of Public Safety had doomed the whole 
of the survivors lo destruction, and but for the humanity of General 
Dugommier itf would have been accomplished. Eight days after the 
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first bayoneting, when the Republicans decorated their caps witli^the ■ 
'ears of the slain, the monster Freron, in a despatch to his colleague 
Lfcpuly, says—“ Everyday since our arrival we have cutoff 200 Imads.” 
Tfte sword, the axe, and the bayonet, were not the only means of 
glutting the diaboHical appetite of the infuriated brutes: “ I pass over 
•in haste,*’ says Erenton, ** the horrors which succeeded the entry of the 
Republicans into the fortress of Toulon ; here, as well as at Marseilles, 
.every one suspected of loyalty, or of having had any connexion with^ 
the English, was either butchered or thrown into the sea and drowned ;* 
many were disposed of by the infernal Marseillois weddings—a man 
and his wife, a brother bister, or any people of different sexes known 
to be dear to each other, were tied back to back and thrown into the 
harbour from the quays, while the briftal rabble, with hellish malignity, 
sported with tlieir dying agonies,” 

AVhen Lord Hood retired from Toulon, under circumstances of the 
most trying dificultyr he left three ships to cruise before the port, to 
^nevent any British vessels from entering it. Notwithstanding the vigi¬ 
lance ol this squadron, the Moselle, a corvette, commanded by Captain 
Bennett, unluckily not knowing of the evacuation of the place, sailed 
into the harbour, and was there captured, on the 7th of January, 1794. 
Four days afterwards, the extraordinary escape of tlie Juno, of 32 guns, 
f aptain Samuel Hood, aflorded a beautiful specimen of the results of 
conduct, seamanship, and discipline. 

This ship entered the inner road of Toulon in the evening, and in 
sailing up to take a station, grounded off the Grande Towr, near a 
French brig-of-war, whicli immediately sent a boat on shore. While 
handing the sails, a flaw of wind drove the Juno astern, but made her 
tail on another shoal; on wliich the best bower anchor was dropped, 
and boats sent out with hawsers and a kedge to rowce the ship off the 
bank and warp Iicr clear. AH this was effected without suspicion of 
tlieir being surrounded by hostile bpectators; and the service was 
scarcely performed, when a boat came alongside full of officers and 
men, who informed Captain Hood, bn his saying he came from Malta, 
that he must move the frigate into another branch of the harbour to 
perform quarantine. The light of the moon, however, revealing the 
tri-coloured cockades, exposed the fact thal tlie British ship was taken 
possession of by delegated authority. Not a moment was lost in deli¬ 
beration ; the Frenchmen, despite of their drawing their sabres, were 
bundled below, the sails set, the cable cut, and Ihc vessel worked out of 
the anchorage, in defiance of straitened navigation and the thunder of 
the batte'iies ; and the escape was tiffected without the loss of a man, 
though the rigging and sails were much damaged, and the hull struck * 

* A most interesting naval volume might be compiled from the memoirs of the 
Hooa family. The brotheis Samuel and Alexancler, sons of the vicar of Thorn- 
combe, betook themselves to the sea with little more than their own merit to advance 
them, and became Lords Hood and Biidport. Sir Samuel Hood, who commanded 
the Juno, as above, after a career of brilliant service, died Cominander-in-Chief in 
India; and Captain Alexander Hood was slain in action, while capturing the French 
74-giin bhip Herciilo. Thus Thorncombe^ in Dovonsliire, excels Cocklhorpe, in 
Nuifolk, which so justly prided itself on it^^ naval heroes. The latter village, con¬ 
taining three bouses only, produced from each individual house a great and celebrated 
Admiial: from one proceeded Sir Christopher Mimms ; the second furnished Sir 
John Narborough; and from the third arose Sir Clauclesley Shovel, 
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Among the gallant frigate actions of 1793, we regret to find a state-^ 
ment in the first edition confirmed. It is related that Captain Courtenav, 
of the Boston, while engaging the Embuscade, a French frigate of vory 
superior force, iiaving fallen wounded on the deck, but without blood 
following, the First-Lieutenant immediately ordered him to be thrown 
overboard, lest the sight of the body should “ dishearten the people.” 
This is a serious charge against the late Commander John Edwards, 
.who died in 1S23, and appears to be too Well substantiated to admit of 
doubt. Wc trust that no sucli callous precipitancy tmII again pass without 
due inquiry. Brenton says that Courtenay was struck by a part of an 
iron hanimock-rail; and James asserts he was-^killed by a cannon-ball: 
but tlie story current in the Service is, that he was hit by an iron grommet 
from one of the hammocks; arfaccidcjnt which is adduced as a reason 
why roj)e grommets were afterwards used in tlie fleet. Another oral 
communication is, tliat, previous to the action, Captain Courtenay had 
ordered a platform to be made in the tier to lay the bodies of the slain 
upon, expressly directing that none should be cast into the sea until it 
could be decently done after tbe encounter. IIis own was the only 
corpse not there, out of a list of eight killed and twenty-four wounded. 
Upon the battles fought by the Channel fleet !)etwcen 'the 29th of 
May and the 1st of June, 1794, the Captain cliants a pulinody very 
becomingly, for the injustice done in his first edition to llioso jolly old 
three-deckers the Glory and the Queen; and he now jjlaees their con¬ 
duct in its true light. But however far the narrative is improved, or 
however much he admits the excellence of ihfe tactics, it is very evident 
that Lord Howe's grand action is not n favourite subject with him ; and 
ihougli he lias made the amende honorable to Rir George Monlagiic for 
accusing him of not snapping uj) tbe disabh'd French ships, lie sUii 
views tlie consequences ot that engagement with no pleasant (*}e. 
Much of this flows from patriotic warmth, aud much from not including 
all tiic conditions of th& equation in his summation ; added to wliiclf, 
there are slight symptoms of allowing fancy to warp judgment when a 
rivalry is attempted with his own hero’s renown. Nor has his subse¬ 
quent intercourse with the French chief who commanded on that c\cnt- 
lul day, been at all efifcctive in giving him a steadier view of the case. 
To Villaret’s fanfaronade a&out the “half-a-dozen rotten old hulks” 


uhicli he allowed us to take from him, the galiant author might have 
replied with equal naivete —“ We English were quite satisflod with the 
age of the America and ImpMveuXj as tliey still retained the dubbing 
marks of the adzes ; the size and solidity of the Juste pleased us ; tlie 
incomparable beauty of the Sans 'Pareil made her worth carrying oil’; 
the Acfnlle and Northumberland we respected for their age ; and we 
sunk the new Fengeur in order to afford the badauds of Paris a theme 
tor rhapsody ; the remainder we suffered to return crippled, torif, and 
beaten, in order that, like singed rats, they might terrify their coun¬ 
try.'' 

As no mention is made of it, we presume that Mens. Villaret did not 
tell the tale about the insolent message which the “ Gentlemen Com¬ 
missioners,” who gave him dismal prospects of lanternes and guillotines 
In calc of defeat, made him send to every ship of his fleet previous to 
the battle, that they were “ to sink to the bottom every English man- 
of-war, excepting the Que^n Charlotte, which carried the British Com- 
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mander's flag;” that ship they were to spare, that she might be t^ken . 
into Brest, in order to grace the triumpli of the fiam cxdotUs, A very 
pAetty triumph they made of it! 

TJn the whole, we think the battle of the Ist of June has but bare and 
scant justice doife it by the author; and even that faint praise is con* 
‘sideraUiy weakened by the gloomy iiints at concealed facts—of truths 
which some day must be unfolded—of certain remarks made on the * 

• Queen Charlotte’s quarter-deck—of the mysterious fall of that ship’s^ 
main-topmast—and •£ wrongs which the gallant author has suflered for 
speaking out in his first edition. As a faithful historian, he should have 
expounded these grave matters; or if, from the apprehension of giving 
offence, he could not spread whole truth abroad, the insinuations 
sliould have been suppressed.. As the context stands, it will provoke 
many to blame the writer as 

Willing to wound, and^'el afraid to strike.” 

• Indeed, the author’s amiable disposition seems to interfere with the 
necessary austerity of the historian, in various cases where the reader 
has a right to the fullest details. According to his own axiom— 

“ public njen are public property and those disasters which result 
from weakness, obstinacy, or neglect, are as necessary for example as 
arc the grateful effects of skill and vigilance. Cicero lays it down as a 
^uaxim—Ibat an historian should never dare to tell a falsehood, or con¬ 
ceal a truth. The first part of-this precept is incontestible; and if a 

■ truth can be of any advaptage to the public •silence is blamcable : but 
those frailties and actions which have no influence on the aflairs dis¬ 
cussed, need not be revealed. 

On these grounds, therefore, we do not blame the author, as a “ ser¬ 
vant of posterity,’* for his occasional reproof of demerit, but for Ins 
mistaken lenity. The censure upon Captain Hnrker, for allowing an 
.ignorant master to ])iIot the IVibune into Halifax harbour, in 1797, was 
not at all too severe in the first edition ; since it is not the “ deceased 
brother-officer” he is to regard, but the wanton loss of a goodly frigate, 
the drowning of 250 prime seamen, and the lesson afibrded to other 
commanders. Nor do we perceive any absolute necessity for mystifving 
matters of liistory. What use can there be in tlie false delicacy of con¬ 
cealing Captain Eaton’s name, who, being reTused all audience by the 
Admiralty, on account of a mutiny in the Marlborough, stabbed himself 
and expired in the waiting-room ? What possible aim can there be in 
giving a bunch of asterisks for a frigate’s name, after letting out that 
her crew, having combined for seditious purposes, were dratted, at an 
liours notice, into other ships, by Earl St. Vincent? Yet this cautious 
reserve is not always maintained, for the writer shows at full length the 
imbecility of Captain Fancourt, of tlie Agamemnon, in the mutiny of 
1797, in which ship the author was bim&elf a Lieutenant. This “good- 
hearted, silly old man,” who lost liis head so much that all on board 
laughed at him, surrendered the keys of tlie magazine, giving the 
mutineers all they demanded, and all that tlic ofllcers Jiad refused. Our 

• author was on deck when “ Axle, the mastcr-at-arms, came, and openly, 
in the presence of others, said—‘ Mr. Brenton, you have given the ship 
away; the best part of the men, and all the marines, are in your favour.’ 

I replied, that 1 could not act by myself; that the Captain had decided; 
and I'feared there Vas no remedy. J, however, went into the cabin, 
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and^in a very clear and distinct manner told Captain Fancourt what the 
master-at-arms had said, and added my hrm conviction that he was' 
right, advising immediate measures to retake the ship, and join t^e 
Admiral. Hia answer I bhall never forget:—‘ Mr. Brenton, if we call 
out the marines some of the men will be shot, and I« could not bear to 
see them lying in conyulsions on the deck; no, no,—a little patience,* 
‘ and we shall all hail unanimity again/ ” 

Yet this elderly gentleman had the assurance, in addressing liis crew 
'while the executions were taking place, to say rfhat himself and his 
officers were all equally culpable, for not having suppressed the mutiny 
by force ! Such anecdotes redeem the promUe^of the author—^ These 
pages are intended for the warning and admonition of future Admirals, 
anti a sifppres,sio reri would be afo culpable on the part of an historian 
as the aj/frgesiio falsi ” 

In 1795, the battles of Lord Bridport, off Belleisle, and that of 
Admiral Hotham, in the Mediterranean, were fought;: but neither of 
them with that decisive effect which ought to have taken }>lace. The 
first yielded us three sail of the line as prizes, and was brought about by 
the active exertions of Sir A, S. Douglas, the fire of Avhobe bhip, the 
Queen Charlotte, even surpassed that for Avhich she was so dietinguished 
in the preceding year. The second was a viclee^ wherein a couple of 
men-of-war fell into our hands, which so pleased or surprised our 
Government, that the Admiral, who might reasonably have expected 
only a court-martial, was plevated to the peerage. 

A most skilful series of manoeuvres, however, executed in that year, 
fully vindicated naval courage and coolness; we allude lo the masterly 
retreat of Admiral Cornwallis with five sail of the line and two frigates,* 
before thirteen sail of the line, fourteen frigates, two brigs, and a cutter. 
Captain Brenton says, that the Admiral “ retreated with his ships in 
the form of a wedge, of which the Royal Sovereign was the apex an 
assertion contradicted by tlie public dispatcli, as well as private testi¬ 
mony. In a note which we have received from Captain G. B. Trollope, 
C.B., who was then on board the Triumph, with that excellent officer 
Sir Erasmus Gower, we find that the squadron was on a bow and quarter 
line, on the starboard tack, in as close order as possible, the wind about 
a point free, and the water perfectly binooth. The Bellerophon was the 
headmost, with every sail set that would draw, the Brunswick next, 
under the same canvass, then the Royal Sovereign, the Triumph, and the 
Mars. The Triumph, which was not out of bail of tlie flag-ship the 
W'hole day, sailed so well that she had only her three topsails and lop- 
gallant-sails, the latter on the cap, and the mizen-topsail frequently 
a-back. The ships that had good heels might easily have escaped, but 
the brave and good chief resolved, coufe qu*il coufe—not to leave the 
Brunswick and Bellerophon, the two dull sailers, an unbought trojihy 
to the enemy. This intention of “ have one have all” being fully un¬ 
derstood by the crew of each ship, produced three hearty cheers, which 


* It IS a cmiouB coincidence and one worthy of the attention of Bobadil, who 
that rank uecesfiarily implies dandyism, that the Ailmiraluf this bquadroo, 
and till bib Captains, save he oi thefialjf^, were men of title. We consider it a ble- 
mibh in our author^ history that a hbt of these uhips and commanJerb is not gnen. 
Most accounts add the Kingfisher lo the number oi vesbols we have mentioned, but 
that brigbad been sent to Plymouth with some prize merchantmen.* 
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were well heard and felt by ixioBt of the French pursuers, who, dauhted 
by the firmness exhibited, dared not to close. 

Captain Brcuton records the loss of the Dutton, Indiaman, under the 
citadel at PlymoM;;h, in January 1796 ; and we regret, for the cause of 
'truth, .that he should have repeated the contradicted tale—how Sir 
Edward Pellew boarded the wreck, and restored order in her—how he i 
^ quickly established a hawser communication with the shore—how he 
became the principa^means of saving the lives of 500 people—and ho^V 
he was the last man who quitted the ship. Now Pellew was not one 
who required borrowed feathers, and would have been the first to 
exclaim —Palmam qui m enuLf erat. Tlie fact is, that when he in¬ 
trepidly reached the distressed vessel, every one of her officers was at 
his station, and the men were^already being landed by means of u jib- 
traveller on a cablet: he forthwith ^rendered every assistance in Jiis 
power, with th^ most^generous humanity, but never assumed the coni- 

• mand, and was at last sent on sJiore, while there were still seventeen or 
eighteen )>eople remaining on board the vessel. 

Tijere arc two other points of this year, to which we wish to draw the 
author’s aUenlion on liis next appearance. That passage which repre¬ 
sented the French and Sjianisli fleets as driving “ the bravest Captains 
Britain had ever seen” before them, in December 1796, is smoothed 
*dovvn to a retreat which the existing state of affairs rendered necessary : 
hut surely where there was no foe seen, and no pursuers, the word re¬ 
treat is not the proper term for a movement* prompted by orders from 
homc- 

The action of the Glatton with a squadron of French ships is very 
incorrectly told, though due acknowledgment is made of Captain 
Trollope’s firm gallantry. No'date is given, and the Britisli ship is 
biipplied with 350 men, whereas her complement was 324, and she had 
but 285 on board. The enemy’s force is stated by Captain Brenton to 
have consisted of “ two large frigates, three corvettes or sloops of war, 
a brig and a cutter;” but it was ascertained through the assistance of 
the English Consul at Flushing, that the opponents of the single ship 
were six frigates, a brig, and a cutter. Of these vessels, the Brutus was 
a 74 cut down, mounting 48 guns, of which the main-deckers were 
36-])ounder& ; the Incorruptible mounted 48 guns; the Magicienne was 
a 32-guii 12-pounder frigate, and the remaining three were of liie same 
size and force as^ English 28-gun frigates. Nor is the author right 
in saying—“ Captain Trollope was soon after appointed to the Russell;” 
since the Glatton's action took platvc on the 15th of July, 1796, and her 
commander was appointed to the Russell on the 26th of June, 1797, for 
hib conduct in quelling the mutiny on board the Glatton. 

The year 1797 is replete with naval interest, not only from the defeat 
of the Spaniards on Valentine’s day, and of the Dutch at Camperdown, 
but also for the discomfiture of the French expedition to Ireland, and 
the destruction of the Droits-de-rhomme^ a 74-gun ship, by two frigates, 
under circumstances of singular address and difficulty; as well as other 

* brilliant encounters,—although an alarming mutiny in the grand fleet, 

and anothei; at the Nore, threatened’destruction to our naval supremacy. 
Of those fearful combinations agamst authority, Captain Brenton gives 
so full an account^aswcll as of most of thft secondary exploits of ships 
and stjuadrons, that we have but a few words on the fleet engagements 
to add. * • 
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In opening the relation of the battle of the 14th of February, the 
escape of the Minerve, with Commodore Nelson on board, from the 
pursuit of Cordova, and the gallantry of the present Sir George Cock- 
burn, her Captain, in taking one large frigate, and beating another in 
the presence of the Spanish fleet, are well stated; but we must supply*^ 
, an additional anecdote, bccavec it exhibits a pleasing instance of courage, 
coolness, and humanity. During the chase, and whilst within gun*shot 
.of the Spaniards, one of the crew of tlic Minerve fell overboaid. In 
such a case, it has been declared in discussion, thsfi duty to the country 
insists that the poor fellow should be abandoned to his fate. The 
excellent Cockburn thought otherwise, Disorefcred as his ship was by 
her recent action, having seven ^illedprtnTy-four wounded, and thirty 
taken in the prize, he instantly tacked, •exchanged broadsides with the 
eneniy» and succeeded in recovering his man.* Nelson was so delighted 
with Cockburn's conduct on this passage, that he^presen|cil him a gold- 
hilled sword, expressly made for tiic occasion, and was jjartial to relat-, 
ing the story. This escape, and the junction of our great hero with the 
fleet of Sir John Jervis, off Cape St. Vincent, was an admirable pu> 
lude to the battle of Valenliiie^s dav. 

This remarkable engagement is not submitted with all the detail and 
circumstance whicli we could have wished, both for the study i»f the 
naval reader, and because it is confessedly the viaiimim o'pu'i of the 
author’s first and principal hero. To supply the additions which v\e 
could suggest is not within the compass of our lucubration ; but while 
we consider the Admirars daring alacrity in assailing a fleet of twenty- 
seven sail of the line with only fifteen, and tearing from them two three- 
deckers, an 80 and a 74, as beyond all praise, we are at issue with the 
liistorian upon a point or two concerning that conflict. 

As to the discussion between Nelson and Parker respecting the sur- 
rejider of the San Josef, of J12 guns, it has been a source of as many 
perplexities as were the two Droniios to the good people of Ephesus; 
but, from various inquiries, we are led to believe tiiatboth the claimants, 
like the arbiters on the chameleon’s colour, were substantially right, 
though the confusion of incidents in such a sea-fight precluded circum¬ 
stantial exactness. But a still severer argument has occurred upon the 
contest with the S^ntissinta Triuidada, that mighty four-decker, of which 
a seaman of the Culloden declared he would willingly be shot were blie 
but taken. Ca])tain Brenton informs us that this giant of the ocean 
was engaged by many ships of the British fleet in succession, and that 
she finally struck to Sir Jatnes Saumarez of the Orion, wlu) passed 
ahead, thinking that the ship astern would take possession of her: tliir, 
however did not happen, and it is well known, that she not only got ofl' 
from the action, but tliat even in her beaten and disabled state, she was 
allowed to escape from the three fine frigates and a couple of sloops, 
which were dispatched to pick her up. To these particulars the author 
adds—“ There was a coulness between Lord Nelson and Sir James 
(now Lord de) Saumarez, respecting the Santissima Trinidad, which 
undoubtedly struck to the Orion. This Lord Nelson affected not to 

». . . . . II I ■■ II I I - | l I 1.1—.1 w I I . , . I , ,1 I I I. .,11 

Thifl inatancQ of humanity is not singular. In 1806 we wero in a ship, clawing 
oif from the F/ench frigate Seinillante, some armed vcBsels, and the batteries of 
Bourboa, mh»n Captain 6i J. Johnston hove-to for a similar object, and with equal 

•ocoast. 
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<hink certain, until it was subsequently confirmed to him by a Spanish * 
oflicer in the Eay of Naples alter the battle of the Nile. Lord Nelson 
then spoke of it to Sir James as a matter of congratulation, but Sir 
.Tames drew up, and said very gravely,—* Pray, Sir, who ever doubted 

y p ' 

This‘answer, to say llie least of it, was crisp enough ; for, let the sliip , 
- have struck to the Orion or not, neither Nelson nor Saumarez would 
Vhave hesitated a moment in acknowledging that the Blenheim had pre¬ 
viously sickened her.® But the result of our inquiries does not afford an 
inference that the Spanish flag was hauled down to jdease the 74 in 
preference to the 90-guir ship ; an^ besides the very close attack of the 
latter, tlie Prince (jreorge, tlfl^EjfccTleyt, and the Culloden, had particu¬ 
larly annoyed llie unwieldy leviathan. The Orion was stationed astern 
of the Prince George, being considerably distant when tiie above ships 
were engaging ^and at the lime they (fuilted the Santibsima Trinidada no 
J'ewerthan eight stout i?p<mi8h consorts were closing around her. Among 
other testimony to this effect, we have the evidence, oral and written, of 
the present Captain W. W. Foote, who was then SignaLLieutenant of 
the Blenheim, and whose official minutes are now before us. By this 
unexceptionable document, it is abundantly clear that the Blenheim, as 
well ns some oilier ships, of which the Orion was not one, engaged the 
four-decker from two o'clock p.m. till she was rescued, and was close to 
her when she struck her colours. Captain Foote states that her fire 
•liad been already silenced when Collingvvood^ame up in the Excellent, 
and gave her three lieavy and well-directed broadsides, to which not a 
gun was returned. The Blenheim continued Iier fire, when Mr. Foote 
saw a man deliberately lower the ensign; and on acquainting Captain 
Frederick that she had struck, orders were given to cease firing upon 
her. A short interval elapsed, when two shots were suddenly banged 
ofl' from her bow-guns into the Blenheim, and Captain Frederick im¬ 
mediately called out, “ She has not struck—give her another dose!" 
The contest therefore recommenced.; but the squadron which had been 
separated from the Spanish fleet in the morning, were coming down 
with a press of sail to the assistance of their chief; and Sir John Jervis, 
observing the c^tical situation in which ouv ships would be placed, made 
the signal to come to the wind on the starboard tack, and for frigates to 
take ships in tow. 

This representation is fully borne out, not by vague journals and re¬ 
ports made up after the action, but from actual minutes officially made 
during its,continuance by an officer^appointed expressly for that duty ; 
a c#i)y of which minutes wore forwarded to tlie Commander-in-Cliiof 
the day following. It is unquestionable that tlie Blenheim behaved 
most nobly; for when she got alongside the Spanish chief, where she 
was quickly joined by the Prince George, lior second, it was found that 
the four-decker was closely supported by three ihree-dcchera astern of 
him, a three-decker ahead, and three two-deckers to windward, between 
the bow and stern. It is therefore no wonder that the Blenheim was 
severely cut up in hull, spars, and rigging, and that she expended 
upwards of 190 barrels of gunpowder with her missiles. And though 
we will agred with Captain Brenton*that the number of killed is no way 
evidential of the prowess of a man-of-war’s pombat in all oases, yet u 
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may often afford a casting-vote on a contested point. Now the casual'- 
ties of the ship which fought broadside on with the SantissimaTriniduda, 
and of that for which so strong a claim has been put forth^ stand thus: 

Blenheim 12 killed 49 voutided. 

Orion 0 killed 9 wounded. 

There is another passage in Captain Brenton’s account of this battle, 
•of which we could have wished the omission, especially as he seldom 
exhibits partisanship. He says, “ Sir John Jervis, being in politics 
what is called a Whig, and consequently differing with the Ministers of 
the day, his victory, though it resomi^gd from 5ne end of Europe to the 
other, was not so highly appreciated Dy"'all the Iriends of Mr. Pitt.” 
Now we have always considered Jervis as a very fortunate man, and 
one well paid for all his services, however eminent. His grand exploit 
as a Captain was the capture of tfie P^gase, a French 74, with the Fou- 
droyanl, then the finest SO-gun ship in our service, for which he wa« 
decorated with the, at tliat time, rare Iionour of the Bath. He was 
certainly no pecuniary loser by his appointment to the West Indies in 
1794 ; and for the ‘‘ unappreciated*' battle on Valentine’s day, he was 
created a peer of Great Britain by the titles of Baron Jervis of Meafonl, 
and Fail of St, Vincent, with a pension of 3000Z. per annum. Where 
was the slight in this? For the battles of 1794, Lord Howe, tlioug!i 
three years afterwards invested with the Garter, received only a rich 
sword ; Caniperdown made Duncan a Viscount; and the conflict of the 
Nile, which filled the world with astonishment and admiration, procured 
for Nelson the dignity of a Baron and a pension. We believe that few 
seamen will rate the fighting of these actions below that of the 14th of 
February, which we deem to be more remarkable for the prompt gal¬ 
lantry of its daring than the severity of its struggle. The result of the 
encounter certainly paralyzed the Spanish marine and maddened the 
French Directory; but "it was not “a stand-up’* fight; and as the 
Dons followed the pell-mell system of leaving the hindmost to the pre¬ 
siding deity of Lincoln, the victory which ensued must not be consi¬ 
dered as the most glorious of the war. Whatever, therefore, were the 
opinions of Mr. Pitt or his friends, it cannot be called a bad afternoon's 
work for Sir John, who Was moreover largely indebted to the courage¬ 
ous exertions of his Captains, and the heroic valour of Nelson in par¬ 
ticular, for the splendid success of the day. Let us here note the 
casualties of the flag-ship and those of the Commodore:—■ 

Victory 1 kiiiefl 5 wounded ^ 

Captain 24 killed 66 wounded. 

On the very day that the Spaniards were thus defeated on their own 
shores, a force rendezvoused at Carinacou for the conquest of Trinidad, 
the largest and finest of the Carribee islands, and which fell to Lieut.- 
General Sir Ralph Abercrombie and Rear-Admiral Harvey, three days 
afterwards. Captain Brenton mentions, with all the just indignation of 
a sailor, the pusillanimity of Admiral Apodaca (not Appadoed) in burn¬ 
ing three sail of the line and a frigate, leaving only the San Damaso, of 
74 guns (not the San Dommgo),'instead of defending himself against 
the English. This woul^, have been the more obvious, had the author 
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stated that the naval force on our side consisted of five mcn-of war, two 
Xrigates, and some sloops; and that, in conjunction witli the batteries, 
the narrow entrance into Chaguaramus Bay might easily and efleclively 
have been guarded. The Spanish Admiral, however, abandoning all 
I idea of defence, 4)etook himself to fire and flight, to tlie utter mortifica¬ 
tion of Don Chacon, who was thereby precluded from carrying on the 
preconcerted plans for driving oil’ the invaders. Yet the excellent’ 
Governor was afterwards disgraced, and tlie craven incendiary prQ- 
inoted. Hereupon# they tell a story in Puerto do Espana, which we 
tlius gather from Coleridge, Admiral Apoclaca, having burnt all his 
own sht|js except onCjWodc off to the town as fast as his horse would 
carry him, and himself the event to the astonislied Chacon, 

“ Only one ship has fallen iqto the'enemy’s hands—1 liave burnt the 
rest!" said the Admiral. “ Burnt! burnt!’' replied the Governor; 
“ hut have you saved nothing?" Si, Scuor,” exclaimed Apodaca, 
with Castilian^entliuslasm, I have saved—St, Togo de Coni])OsLelIa!" 

-- ot ostondit bignum fatale Jacobi. 

We shall next make a few observations on the hard-fought battle of 
Camportl^^wn ; and the corrections or additions we may apj>M^, can for- 
liinalt’ly still be attested by living authority. 


[To be contiuiied.] 


RHYMES ON A GAZETTE. 

[Evtiacts from the Lomlon Gazeifo of Friday, Cth March, 1835.] 

4th Diagoon Guards—Captain Chyrlus Makepeace, to be Major, by purchase, vice 
Rickiibv, who retiies. 

73i<l Foot—Lieutenant-Colonel James Fiederick Love, from the 7Gtli Regiment, 
to be Lioutenant-ColoiieK vice James M'Nair. 

76th Foot—Lioutenaut-(’oloiu‘l Edward Stiidd, from tlie half-pay Unattached, to 
be Lieutenant-Colonel, paying the dittereiue, vice Love. 


Othello's lost his occupation, 

For wars must cease l*wot, 

When Lnve and botheration I— 

Have in the Army got; 

While (!oloncl Studd, to get a move, 

By all this overmatch'd. 

Must pay the difference to L(yve, 

Because he’s Unattachedf 
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NARRATIVE OF CAPTAIN JAMES CLARK ROSS's VOYAGE, IN Il.M.B. ^ 
COVE, IN SEARCH OF THE MISSING WHALERS, IN 183G.* 

* 

The main body of the ice being closely packed against tlie west shore 
of Disco Island, obliged ua, in order to save time, to make our way to 
‘the northward by the intricate and almost unknown passage of tiie 
■^aygatz Strait, formed by the east side of Disco and the mainla.jd of 
Greenland. On leaving Whalefish Islands, we tLcrefore stood to the 
north-eastward ; but being mucli hindered by frequent calms and thick 
foggy weather, we did not gain the southern .entrance of the Strait 
until the morning of the 30th of Jun6?^i " 

The land on eitlier side of this r?;mark^blc strait risos abruptly to the 
height of 700 or 800, and in some places to upwards of 1000 h'ct; the 
Greenland shore is in many pans preeijntous, and the coast in general 
very decjily intersected by numerous rivcis and raviiu4. The ujiper 
part of the cliffs presents many picturesque and most extiMoulniary ' 
appearances, caused by the projection of grotesquely-formed pinnacle, 
of rock through the perennial snows that clothe the suniniitb of the 
hills. ll<l|^ond these, far to the eastwaul, lolty snow-covered mountains 
extend as far as the eye can discern, and atUiu tlie height of several 
thousand feet above tlic level of the ocean. , 

The only part on wliich we landed was composed of granite, and this 
formation appears to extend to the north as far as Four-Island Point. 
Tlie soiith-east side of Disco is chiefly composed of sandstone, and 
many pieces of coal were found just above* high-water mark. It was 
remarkably light, of a shining jet colour, and burnt much like canal- 
coal. 

The breadth of the strait varies from nine or ten to about twenty 
miles, and the depth of water is great, cxccj>ting in one juiL near tlie 
middle, where some dangerous rocks lie off a considerable distance 
from the Greenland shore, and wlierc an extensive mu l-bnnk is 
formed at the emboiichure of a large river. From some Esquimaux 
vviio came off to us in their canoes, we learnt that abundance of rein¬ 
deer and game arc to be found along the banks of this river; but being 
favoured by a light southerly wind and beautitully clear weather, \vc 
pursued our course to the northward. 

In the course of the day we jiassed many bergs of large size, and 
several broken-up streams of ice. Towards midnight the wind gradually 
freshened up; and at two a.m. on the 1st July il blew a strong gale. 
Soon after that time a great body oP ice was observed from the mast¬ 
head, extending from shore to sliorc, threatening to impede our fartljcr 
progress; but as the gale was blowing directly upon it, with much sea 
running, it would have been in vain to attempt to beat ofl‘; we 
therefore continued rapidly to approach it, though under reduced sail. 
When near its margin we found it more open than it had at first 
appeared, and clear water being seen beyond, we bored through with¬ 
out much difficulty. 

The north entrance of the strain was passed at seven a.m., whilst 
scudding before a strong southerly under double-reefed-topsails and 

* — , ___ ^ _ 

* Cg&clude^ from No. 99. > 
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foresail; and at ten, having rove our way through the multitude of bcrge 
ithat lie aground on an extensive bank to the northward of the strait, a 
r ship was seen bearing down to us before a strong northerly breeze, which 
slioitly after reduced us to close-reefed topsails and foresail. Tiie ship 
proved to be ttie Swan of Hull (Dring), belonging to Messrs. Sjtyvee 
and Cooper, tlie owners also of the C.^ove. 

In the evening we reached Four-Island Point, where we found about 
fifty sail of ships fast to grounded masses of ice, to the southward of the 
point, which serve# to protect them from the pressure of the pack, wlien 
driven in by westerly winds. Our boats were immediately despatched 
in-sbore to the wbalaia to letters, and every information tliat 

could be obtained : whilsVin 'the (^ove vve stood to the northward, for 
the purpose of ascertaining tiie present slate of the ice. Just at this 
time the pack was closely pressed against the Point by the strong north¬ 
west breeze l^at we^had been conflnuiing against the whole day ; but 
falling little wind towards niiclnight, it slowly moved oil' and left a 
(bannel suflicienlly wide to enable us to pass the whole of tlie whalers, 
\\I»o slil! remained snugly moored to the southward of the point, 
excepting only the Swan, which vessel accompanied us. 

At two A.M. of the 2nd Ave uere about ten miles to the northward of 
Pour-Island and could see that there was nuicii ojien water in the 

► huge inlet called Jacob’s Bight, wliicli we might have easily gained; 
hut the wind was gradually dying away, and the change of tide already 
l/iinging tlie ice down again iijion the ]A)int, would probably Iiave 
prevented our reluni to the south ftjr somo lime, had we not bore away 
bfd'ore the liglit air that still aided us, but which entirely subsided to a 
]K’ilcct calm as soon as it had carried us again down amongst the ships 
to the southward of the Point. • 

It continued calm for some hours, and the whalers, believing that by 
towing the ships tliey might get round the point, cast ofl' and made the 
atlemjjt; hut the ojiportunily had boon neglected, and nearly all shortly 
again i^turned and made fast to the bergs ; on a light air springing up 
iiom the nortliward, we hoisted our ensign <'ind fired a gun as a parting 
signal, and several ol the ships sent their boats witli letters for England. 
We then bore aw^ay with the intention of repassing the Waygatz btruit, 
but a lliick fog coming on soon after, it was" not possible to make that 
difficult ])assage; so wc stootl iii-shoro, and made fast to a grounded 
berg near to tiic north entrance of the strait, to await more favourable 
weather. 

Tlie.fpg cleared away on tlio l^th, and from our masthead we could 
see nearly ail the ships we had jjarted with on the 2n(i still fast to the 
grounded bergs to the southward of Four-Island Point. We cast off at 
ten A.M., but the wind was so extremely light and variable, tliat it was 
necessary to keep all the boats ahead towing to prevent our being 
driven against the numerous and very large bergs that be aground at 
the north entrance of Waygatz Strait, the current setting through 
amongst them, at times too strong for our vessel to stem it, and at others 
in such whirls and eddies as to render her almost unmanageable. We 
have already mentioned the great magnitude of some of these masses: 
one of those amongst which we ivere now threading our w'ay was esti¬ 
mated at between 200 and 300 feet above t^e surface. The mastheads 
of our ship sank fhto insignificance by the side of these lofty icy pin- 

* 2 6 2 
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nacle^, some of wliicli must liavc even exceeded 50 feet above tlie 
average elevation of the berg; and if we consider that, for one part 
above the water, experiment and observation have proved that there are 
eight parts beneath, we are lost in wonder at the stupendous and mighty 
works of God. A mass of ice exceeding 2000 feet in'" thickness, and 
10,000 feet in circumference, may be spoken of in intelligible charac¬ 
ters, but the mind cannot possibly understand it from mere verbal men¬ 
tion. It must be seen high and dry upon the shore to be duly estimated. 
The loftiest precipice of Great Britain does not mu^h exceed 1000 feet 
in height, and some of its most celebrated mountains would hardly bear 
comparison with many of these ice isl;yid£^_ ^ 

Our passage through the Strait ^was aibcult and tedious, owing to 
the thick foggy and snowy weather and h long continuance of light 
baffling winds. 

On the 11th of July, at noooi,** we again reached the Whalcfish 
Islands, and a boat was sent on shore with dispatches. On the return 
of the boat we all expected to have borne away for England, as it was 
sufficiently evident that notliing further could be accomplished; but 
in this we were mistaken. Although all on board felt assuied that 
the examination of the pack had been so complete, as wc worked our 
way amongst it to the nortliward, that no liope could remain of our 
falling ill with the William Torr, we soon learnt that our Captain had 
determined upon a still more minute re-examinatiou of it, commencing 
at the spot where, accordiflg to Mr. Tather's ^statement, tliat shij) was 
last seen, and thence continuing it to the southward, and penetrating it 
in all directions as far as possible until every probability of meeting with 
the ship, or any part of her crew, should have vanished into utter im¬ 
possibility ; and then, after all that could be done amongst the ice had 
been completed, to endeavour to communicate with some of the norchern 
settlements on the coast of Labrador, and abccrlain if any pari of Iter 
crew had landed upon that*shore. Thus, by following this arrangement, 
those parts which are never visited by tlie whale-ships would Se most 
effectually examined, whilst the number of vessels that are engaged in 
that fishery, dispersing themselves, as is llieir practice, along the whole 
line of the western shore of Baffin’s Bay, would assuredly meet with 
any of the crew whl) might'perchance have escaped from the vessel, and 
be still living amongst tlie Esquimaux inhabitants of that coast. 

On leaving Whale Islands we stood directly to the westward, and 
made the pack edge considerably to the northward of the spot where 
the William Torr was last seen; and here we again commenced a most 
careful and tedious—because hopeless—examination, pushing the ship 
as far into the main body of the ice, and again standing out to near its 
margin, as frequently as the weather permitted. In tlie course of our 
progress we met with, and received letters for England from, the Reso¬ 
lution, Eclipse, and Commerce whalers, which were endeavouring to 
effect a passage across to the western shore in about the latitude of 
the Arctic Circle; a barrier of very heavy and extensive ilocs, lying at 
a distance of about fifty miles from the shore, so closely united as to 
form aitnoBt a solid body, had hitherto frustrated their best exertions; 
and their prospect at this time of ah early passage was by no means 
promiaing, although the paqk continued to drift in a body to the south. 
They had been very unsuccessful also in the pursuit of whales, as but 
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very few liad been seen by them, owing, as they stated, to their having 
^ot into what is termed the West Water, and therefore beyond the reach 
rof their persecutors, who were now struggling hard to follow them to 
their well-known haunts. 

Our examination was much impeded, and rendered most difficult and 
anxious by the thick fogs that prevailed, and the almost continual heavy* 
south-easterly swell that rolled in upon tlie margin of the ice, whilst the 
light winds whicli now generally obtained had not sufficient power upon 
our heavy-sailing sftip to keep her under command; on many occa- 
bions, from these causes combined, our situation was equally, if not 
more, critical and dang^ous, tb^n^during the heavy gales of the winter 
season. We have often freCn becaliged near the edge of the pack, our 
labouring heavily, broadside on to the long rolling billows of the 
Allantic, in a state of fearful helplessness, and at each successive 
wave gradually drojyiing down u|fbn the pack, which but to have 
^ touched under such circumstances must Jiave dashed our frail bark to 
atoms in an instant, without the possibility of a single soul escaping; 
and many times, when we liave thus been driven down towards the 
margin of the ice, until the roar of the sea, expending its fury upon 
the heavy waslied pieces of whicli the pack^edge consists, was heard 
througii the fog or thick falling snow, wlien every heart beat high with 
•anxiety, and every eye was intensely straining to catch a glimpse of 
the white breakers through the haze, a breeze of wind has sprung up 
in time to save us from what appeared tt» be almost inevitable de- 
btruction. 

'Theso instances were by* no means unfrequent, and it was on occa¬ 
sions of this kind that we felt the utter loneliness and sense of abandon¬ 
ment in our one solitary vessel, ©x 2 )osed to such perilous circumstances. 

But the power of the Almighty arm, which controls tlie rolling spheres 
in their ordained orbits, is spread over every portion of our globe; and 
it was delightful on lliese occasions to be permitted to perceive the 
finger of God manifested in our xleliverance,—to be assured that his 
watcliful Providence was ever ready to assist us at our utmost need, 
and to feel as safe under his Almighty protection, in the midst of these 
constantly recurring dangers, as we couldJiave been in the midst of our 
family and friends on our own beloved island*. • 

Again favoured by a commanding breeze, our ship was made to enter 
the pack, regardless now of the heavy breaking surf at its margin. This 
once ))assed, we were soon in smooth water, and all our eflbrts were 
directed to penetrate, if possible, tg the shore, whicli was occasionally 
seen as llic fog and haze cleared away; but in this we were as frequently 
defeated by the closely-packed masses that still formed an impenetrable 
barrier at the distance of about fifty miles from the land. 

We had examined the pack as low down as to the latitude of 58® N. 
by the last week in July, with that degree of care, notwithstanding the 
extremely unfavourable weather, that it was impossible any longer to 
entertain the smallest hope of meeting with any of the unfortunate crew 
.of the William Torr; and on the 30th, a more favourable opportunity 
presenting itself, we succeeded at last in penetrating to the shore, and 
after threading our way amongst nrtniberlcss islets and rocks that lie off 
this coast and render the navigation so verj^ difficult—but in which we 
were much assistect by the heavy masses of ice that had grounded on 
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the concealed, and therefore most dangerous, shoals and rocks, pointing 
out to UB the placeB to be avoided—we anchored in the Bay of Okkak, 
in latitude 57 N. 

The missionaries of the society of “ Unitas Fratrum/’ who were the 
only European residents here, received us wilii the warmth of friendship 
?ind affection peculiar to tliosc excellent people. We were much grieved 
to find that they could give us no accounts of those of wliom we were in 
search ; our last and only hope was now coni|)Ietely destroyed by the 
assurance of these people that it was utterly iin})OSLible for the bhi]) to 
have passed near the shore, or any part of l»er crew to liave landed on 
it, without having been seen by some of the widdy-dispersed Esquimaux 
inhabitants, who would have instant];^*aCquaiifted the missionaries with 
any such occurrence; and from the frequent communications that had 
passed between the settlements botli to the north and souths it was quite 
evident that none of the crew of the ship could any possibility have 
reached that shore. 

It was neverllieless most gratifying to us all that we had been enabled 
so effectually to complete our examination of the pack, and our com¬ 
munication with this selllemenl now could not fad to salisly every t>ne 
that all that it was possible to accomplish for tlie unfortunate crew of 
the William Torr had been done to the utmost; and we could now 
only console ourselves with the hope that the ship might possibly have 
returned to England during our absence.* 

Preparations were therefore immediately made for our homeward 
voyage. Any further delay upon this coast could only be jiroductive 
of great additional and unnecet-savy expense, without the most distant 
chance of the smallest benefit resulting from it. 

During our brief stay at this place we had a good opportunity of 
judging of the greatly-improved moral condition of the Esquimaux in¬ 
habitants from the introduction of Christianity amongst tlicm. In this 
secluded and peaceful spot the natives had witnessed none ol tliose scenes 
which disgrace the Christian character, and which have tended so 
greatly to render abortive the pious exertions of the aiibsionarics in less 
favoured places, and also to the demorali/ation and wretchedness of 
many portions of the heathen eWorld, where Christianity lias hitlierto in 
vain endeavoured to inculcate its pure and consoling doctrines. 

The spotless example an<l devoted zeal and earnestness of tliose wlio 
have been selected for the missions to this country have been eminently 
successful, by GodV blessing, in spreading the light of the Gospel over 
the benighted minds of the poor savages of this dreary and steril 
country. 

The elder missionary, Mr. Sturman, had passed thirty-seven years 
of his life in this work of Jove and philanthropy, giving up the com¬ 
forts and pleasures of the civilized world to devote himself to the con- 
.version of Uie heathen—enduring for their sakes all the severity and 
privations of a most* rigorous climate, and total separation from many 
of those endearing ties which constitute so large a portion of human 
happiness* But his labours had been greatly blessed, and he rejoiced 
in tlie consciousness of the good he had been instrumental in doing 
here, and the joyful prospect of his eternal reward hereafter. 

On Mr* Sfurman’a first arrival in this country, he found that the work 
had progresaed bnt slowly, not mote than ten or twelve of the Esqui- 
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niaux having embraced Christianity. The inhabitants were ihlxilyi scat- 
llered along tiie coast in small parties or families, living in a state of the 
/greatest depravity and wretchedness, and in the practice of several 
^ barbarous and savage customs wholly unknown^mongst tlie Esquimaux 
inhabitants of Hudson's Bay, or the tribes met with more (o the north¬ 
ward,- in Melville Peninsula, by the excellent and intrepid Parry. 

One of tliese customs, which tended greatly to prevent the increase 
of population, and may serve to account for the coast Jiaving been so 
thinly inhabited ongtho first arrival of the missionaries, may be men¬ 
tioned, in order also to account for the comparatively rapid increase of 
popuialion, which will shortly noticed, that has resulted from the 
discontinuance of this Itiid sofn'? other similar revolting and inhuman 
practices. , * 

It was their custom, when any man died leaving a widow with a 
family of young c hildren, to put every one of them to death, or to leave 
them to peri^i fron/ cold and hunger, not one of the relatives ever 
alfording them the smallest assistance. This conduct forms a striking 
contrast to that of the Bootlnan Esquimaux, under siiinla'- cnruiu- 
stanccs. Captain Ross, in his narrative, states, that the larger the 
family of*a woman at the death of her husband, the more certain she 
was of soon obtaining another. An instance of this kind occurred dur- 
* ing the residence of navigators amongst them, and that man was 
considered fortunate who was Selected by the widow, with five children, 
as her second partner: the j>arent8 very wisely looking forward to the 
lime when, unable to ]1rocure food for themselves by hunting, their 
children would provide ibrtheir aged or infirm parents—a duty which 
tliey never neglected, 

Okkak derives its name from the long, projecting, toiigue-shaped 
peninsula on v\hich it is situated—“ Okkak,” in the Esquimaux lan¬ 
guage, meaning tongue. It was llie northernmost point of the land 
granted to the society Ibiitas Eratruni, in *1770, for the purpose of 
converting the heatlien inhabitants ; but since that period a still further 
extension of country has been granted, and their northernmost settle* 
inent now is Hebron, about sixty miles from Okkak. 

The missionaries have, at this time, gslablibhmfmts at four different 
places along this coast, about eighty miles distant from each other, and 
between which constant commimicalion is kept up, summer and winter. 
They are as follows :— 

li-t. At Hopedalo (the southernmost), in latitude N., there are 
three missionaries, their wives, and two children—being in all ten 
European residents; and there arS 190 Esquimaux inhabitants. 

2nd. At Nain, in latitude N., there are four missionaries, their 
W'ives, and one child—in all nine European residents; and there are 
250 Esquimaux inhabitants. 

3rd. At Okkak, in latitude 57® 83' N., longitude 61® 56' W., there 
are four missionaries, three wives, and two children—in all nine Euro¬ 
pean residents ; and there are 355 Esquimaux inhabitants. 

4lh. At Hebron, in latitude hSF.N., Iheie arc four missionaries, and 
two wives—in all six European residents; and 125 Esquimaux inha¬ 
bitants, • 

Making altogether, at the four settlements, thirty-four European resi¬ 
dents, and 920 Esquimaux inhabitants, being more than four times the 
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number of natives that were at these places, on the first arrival of mis¬ 
sionaries amongst them. 

The northern establishment, Hebron, was formed, four or five years 
5tgo, by the going forth of a party of the natives from Okkak, where the 
population had increased so much, that food suflicieiit for their support 
could not be procured in that neighbourhood. In a similar manner, it 
is probable, that before many years shall have passed away, they will 
spread along the whole line of coast that forms the south shore of Hud¬ 
son’s Bay ; and by these means, the heathen tribesi.that now inhabit 
those shores, will eventually receive a knowledge of the Christian 
religion. 

Tile doctrines and form of worship *?v^ich tlit missionaries teach, are 
very similar to those which in England jve call Methodist. CajHain 
Boss, and several of the officers and crow, attended llicir church service, 
at which the missionaries were highly gratified; for they seemed to 
consider it a mark of respect that would produce a beneficial eflect on 
their Esquimaux congregation. 

It is quite impossible to convey any idea of the effect produced upon 
our minds by a scene so extraordinary and impressive ; to see an Esqui¬ 
maux savage sit down to the organ in his dress of wild anim Js* skins, 
and to hear a large assembly of men, women, and children, similarly 
clad, singing hymns of praise and thanksgiving, with voices of peculiar 
power and sweetness, and with an earnestness of feeling that evidenced 
true devotion, was not only most gralif 5 ing, but to those who had known 
the Esquimaux in the/ir savage, or rather uncivilized, state, it was pe¬ 
culiarly affecting and impressive. 

The few days that we remained here were fully occupied in completing 
our stock of water, and making other necessary preparations for a 
homeward voyage. The past winter had been one of unusual severity, 
so much so, indeed, that the J^&quimaux, being unable to venture out m 
pursuit of game, were reduced to tlie necessity of eating their boots, and 
some of ihcin their skin garments, to sustain life, and many were saved 
from starvation by a judicious, though of course scanty supply of 
provisions, from the stores of the missionaries. The harbour w'as much 
encumbered with ice on our first arrival, but cleared away sufficiently 
to enable Captain Ross to^make a survey, whilst Mr. Ma]jleton, the 
Second Master, sounded all over it. The usual observations for the ile- 
termination of the exact portion of the seltlenienl were taken, and the 
magnetic experiments completed, by the afternoon of tlie 3rd August. 
The results are as follows : lat. 57° 32' 40^' N,; long. 61° 55' 51" W,; 
Dip. 81° 33' N.; Variation, 39° 31' vV. 

On that evening, we took leave of our kind and excellent friends, with 
feelings of regret that our acquaintance had been of so short duration. 
And early next morning, being favoured with clear weather and a fine 
commanding breeze, we weighed, and made all sail out of the harbour. 
We passed Saddle Island at noon, and finding the ice much dispersed, 
Imd but little difficulty in making our way Ihrougli it to the open sea, 
which was seen from the mast-head l^efore dark. 

By daylight the next morning we were again in clear water; the land 
was still in sight, though at a great distance, and some few icebergs were 
occasionally 'met with until the afternoon of the 7th, when we finally 
took leave pf the ice. Our passage across the Atlantic was unattended 
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by any occurrence worth noting, except perhaps, the continuance of 
Strong favourable gales, which carried us so rapidly homewards, that 
/soon after noon* of the l7th, we passed a few miles to the northward, 
though not in sight of Rockal; and having struck, soundings at 9 p.m. 
f the following day, whilst scudding before a strong gale. Cape Wrath 
was seen at daylight on the morning of the 19th. As the day advanced/ 
the gale increased to a violent storm, but the tide fortunately being also 
favourable, we passgd through the Pentland Frith at noon, having been 
only a fortnight in crossing the Atlantic. 

On tlie 23rd we steeled into the mouth of the Humber, to land dis¬ 
patches for the Admiralty, and anchored the next day in Yarmouth 
Roads. On the 31st we arrived at •Hull, and on the 26th September 
the ship’s company were pgjd oil'. On that day Captain Ross assembled 
all liands on the quarter-deck, and ^jublicly exjjressed his thanks to the 
officers, for thft cordiSl, zealous, and able support they had afforded him 
* mi many trying occasions ; and to the ships company, for their activity, 
obedience, and general good conduct during the voyage. He tiien read 
a letter from the Admiralty, expressing their Lordships’ satisfaction at 
the zeal abd judgment displayed by linn, in tlie execution of tlie service 
c onfided to him, and at tlie activity and good conduct of the officers and 
*crcw under his command. The crew expressed liicir gratification by 
three hearty cheers, and the pendant being hauled down, the Cove was 
again delivered over to her owners, , 


It affords us much satisfaction to have been able to give even 
this brief, thougli authentic, account of the cruise of the Cove, 
^riiougli this spirited enterprise w^s not attended by the degree of success 
whicli the exertions made by all parties deserved, it must still be a source 
of pure gratification to those benevolent individuals who so generously 
contributed to the equipment of that ship, as well as to those whose per¬ 
sonal services were engaged in 4he same humane cause, that much 
misery and suffering were prevented, and probably many lives saved, 
amongst the crews of the Viewforth, Middleton, and Lady Jane, by the 
hospital whicli, by their means, was established at Orkney. The reflec¬ 
tion, that the utmost that human wisdom and meails could accomplish 
was done for tlie preservation of the crew of the William Torr, will be as 
consoling to all, as the attempt will be honourable to the officers and 
men composing the Expedition, and to the country ;—while the present 
apathy of feeling for the fate ofSOp of our adventurous countrymen, now 
exposed to similar appalling sufferings, cannot but be considered equally 
discreditable to our national character.—En. 


* It is worthy of remark, that just at this tiino the Antilles, of Greenock, on her way 
home from the Mediterranean, and iii lat. 46° 11' N., and iong. 13° 79' W., picked 
up a large oil-cask,branded “ William Toir,” and which afterwards proved to be a 
new cask that had been put on boaid the vessel, immediately before her departure 
from Kiigland on her truly unfortunate voyage, It was much rubbed, and covered 
with sea-weed and barnacles ; leaving no doubt that the vessel had been'dashed to 
pieces whilst coming out of the pack, anflthat the melancholy event must have hap- 
j)ened many'months before. Several olher of her casks have since beenpicked up 
at sea,—but too fully confirming the sad ai^ticipations of the lamentable fate of her 
unfortunate crew. » - * 
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THK MALAY PIRATES, 

YV'lTU A SKETCH OF THEIR SYSTEM AND TCRRlTOftV* 

• 

* [The increasing audacity and mischievous power of the Malay 
Pirates, more particularly evinced in recent outrages which the Biilish 
flag has been called upon to chastise and repress, hjvve suggested a few 
observations and incidents descriptive of the character and courses of 
this singular people, derived from a practical acquaintance with their 
habits and country. We may be further tenVpted to offer some sug¬ 
gestions towards a remedy of this huisance, by the colonization of the 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago.] ^ 

It is a saying—trite indeed, but not the less true—that the finest re¬ 
gions of the earth are in the possession of barbariafts, whcf*are incapable 
of appreciating or improving the splendid gifts of Nature. The ruggeil 
North is now the centre of civilization, and the wonders which human 
industry can achieve are dis])layed on a soil comparatively barren, but 
the genial climates of the South have had their day; and ifll history 
proven, that the aits and sciences which contribute lo the dignity and 
happiness of mankind ate independent of locality. 

Take a map of Eastern Asm, and beginning with the beautiful Penin- 
sfllaol Malacca, let your eyp range over the magnificent assemblage of 
islands known by the name of the Eastern Archipelago ; ranging from 
of North latitude to near South, and from the longitude of 
Sunda Straits to the Philippines. 

Among them are numbered several inlands of the first magnitude, as 
Sumatra, Java, Artiboyna, and Borneo; the last being considerably 
larger than Great Britain. This extensive tract of territory, compre¬ 
hending a superficies equal.to one-third of Europe, is known to be one 
of the most productive and fertile spots in the universe. In addition to 
every ordinary production of the torrid zone, the cotton-tree and cofice, 
the nutmeg, cinnamon, pepper, and all the family of spices, hcie atuiu 
their highest perfection, Tlie forests abound with every variety of timber 
found in other tropical counfries; such as teak, satin-wood, ebony, red¬ 
wood, and the like. Nor is the earth without her mineral treasures of 
iron, gold, and precious stones. And who are the hap[>y possessors of 
this magnificent portion of the globe ? Hordes of naked savages, who 
are actual cannibals, thinly people the interior and the most unfrequented 
parts of the coasts ; and with the exception of a handful of Europeans, 
the rest is occupied by Malays. 

Every one, at all acquainted with Indian affairs, has heard of these 
formidable jairates. Tne number of vessels which they have contrived to 
master by force or stratagem, attests their spirit of enterprise; the 
wholesale butchery of all Europeans, whom shipwreck or any other 
accident may have thrown into their power, proves their brutal ferocity; 
and many a combat, in which even the arms and discipline of Eurojie 
have gained a dear-bought victory, giyes evidence to their unconquerable 
valour. The local governments are obliged to use the utmost severity 
and vigilance to control those in their immediate neighbourhood; but 
the great body of the Malay nation is unsubdued a^d irreclaimable; 
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even a domesticated Malay is like a wild beast half-tamed—his appetite, 
for blood and violence is excited at the slightest provocation. 

/ Yet with all this there is something highly romantic, and even in¬ 
teresting, in their national character. They are not wliolly illiterate, 
being iu possesion of letters; as Mahometans, they are of course ac¬ 
quainted with the Koran, They show great ingenuity in several media-, 
nical arts peculiar to themselves; especially in the construction of arms, 
and the high-wrought temper and finish of those formidable creeses ; 
ill some of tiieir priftdpal settlements they carry on a considerable com¬ 
merce, andean boast of wealiliymerchants among them. Yet, in spite 
oi all this, a propensity^ to war and violence is the ruling passion of the 
nation; and in many partirulara* they strikingly remind us of our 
northern forefathers, the sea-kings of tiie olden time. These last are 
said to have embarked ip wicker boats, covered with hides, fluid boldly 
trusting to sujjh charges as the winds and waves might offer, to have 
rendered themselves the tt'rror. of the narrow sea by many a daring 
exploit. The Koinans were to them what the European is to the 
Malay—intruders, conquerors, tyrants ! They knew no nice distinction, 
but attac^jed indiscriminately every tlimg which bore an affinity to the 
Homan name. Some generous qualities gave occasional lustre to their 
rude valour, and poetry has not scrujiled to record them as heroes. 

‘ The posterity of these savages (ns jteihaps a Homan might have styled 
tiiem) arc at tlie present day a people great iu war, and renowned 
ovory art and science that can ornament on humanize society. In the^" 
Millay, we observe the unsparing ferocity of llie Norseman, accompa¬ 
nied, however, with the same chivalrous valour; and the countries he 
inhabits present as favourable a situation for a mighty empire as any in 
the known world. 

It is not intended here to attempt any Icngtliy detail of the habits 
and history of this singular })eopIe ; but, as the author happened some 
years ago to be placed in a situation to see much of their manners and 
customs, to present for the information and amusement of the general 
reader an outline of their general character, which may, at least, serve 
as a stimulus to some one more capable of doing justice to the subject. 

The difference in some families of the.human race from each other, in 
outward form and natural properties, is so markod and striking, that 
it seems necessary to conclude, that the miraculous separation at Babel 
was accompanied by m^c distinctions than liiat of language. Certainly, 
a bull-dog does not di^r more essentially in shape and quality from a 
greylioimd than a Hindoo from a Malay. The symmetrical features, 
olive hue, the slender limbs and *often elegant touruuro of the former 
are in direct contrast with the broad face and coarse lineaments, the 
bull-neck, short stature, muscular limbs, and glaring yellow hue of the 
latter. The slightest acquaintance will show that their disposition and 
natural qualities are in equal opi)Osition. 

As to their domestic habits, they are such as might be expected in a 
rude people; their houses present the appearance of an English shed 
—oblong erections, supported by. four or more stout posts. The space 
beneath is left quite open on all sides ; and as it offers a shelter from the 
sun and rain^ is devoted to co’bking and other household purposes. 
They never exceed one story, and are fornied of bamboo, which grows 
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to au extraordinary size and solidity in these islands. The upper works 
oP their proas* and even the huge mainsail, arc formed of the same 
elastic material. These vessels are, for the most part, from forty to 
fifty feet in length, with rather more than a proportionate width of 
beam ; some are considerably larger. The bottom is almost flat, and, 
.with the exception of a small plank deck, or platform, which will seldom 
afford firm footing to more than ten or a dozen men, the rest of the space 
5^ occupied by the cabin, in which the men and cargo are promiscuously 
stowed. This room is of an upright oblong formj'^and its roof consi¬ 
derably higher than the gunwalfe of the boat; it is a sort of basket- 
work made of the cane above mentioned, and as'their sharp lances can 
easily penetrate the interstices, it is a Aatter of no little danger to mount 
the same should it be necessary lo get*at the mainsail. They have 
only this one sad, which, in the eye of a European, appears dispropor- 
tionably large, but carries them alo/ig at a wonderful rate with the wind 
aft or free ; the thin laths of split bamboo of wliich it is composed are 
impervious to the wet, sufficiently light, and as they fall togLther or are 
disengaged like a Venetian blind, thev aflord great facility in reefing 
and furling, or spreading the entiic sad when the occasion requires it. 
Beating to windward with such bulky machines is out of the question. 
Their only chance of safety when chased is to run before tlie wind. 
Their appearance is literally that of floating hen-coops. 

^ The favourite dishes of the Malays are a pilau in the Turkish fashion, 
dnd curried meats of every description permitted by their religion. One 
of them, the prawn-curry, is in high gout with our Indian epicures. It 
has been said that their religion is Mahometan, however they came by 
it. Of course they profess lo abjure wine and spirits; yet, like most of 
their sect, they will drink wine, when it is oflered them, to an immo¬ 
derate excess, and are very partial to sweet litjucurs, such as cherry- 
brandy, &c. One thing, however, is remarkable, tliat the debuucli, 
once over, seldom leaves n hankering for a repetition. Unlike the 
barbarians of colder climates, they seem to possess a happy indifference 
to fermented liquors, except on some grand occasion. Tlieir medium 
of intoxication is opium, which they both chew and smoke; sometimes 
they carry this propensity to such a degree, as to bCcome as miscliievous 
as so many wild beasts. When a Malay, in any of our colonies, has 
received an insult or an injury which his proud spirit scorns to put up 
with or survive—though sure to be knocked on the head like a mad dog, ^ 
or perhaps blown off a gun—he first determines to enjoy the gratification 
of a deadly revenge. As a preliminary, he will chew bartg (as tbe sail¬ 
ors call it), that is, a preparation of opium, until his spirits arc wrought 
up to the requisite indifference to danger. He is then mad; but there 
is method in his madness, for he will proceed to the execution of his 
purpose with all the art and subtlety of a fox—of the tenacity of a 
bloodhound. An instance of this sort occurred some years ago at Be- 
nevolen. A gentleman, resident in the town, had taken a liking to a 
Malay girl, and, as is the custom of the country, had bought her of her 
mother for a stated sum. These alliances are considered all over the 
East as an inferior sort of marriage, and such a contract implied no dis¬ 
grace to either party. It so happened that a servant of the skmc gen¬ 
tleman, himself a Malay, married the sister. After a time, Mr. P— 
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(the gentleman alluded to) became so violently enamoured of the last- 
named female, and so lost to every moral obligation, that partly by 
persuasion, and partly by actual force, he procured the woman to coha¬ 
bit with him. He was a remarkably athletic man, and as he 
boasted a thorough knowledge of the Malay character, always 
went armed up to the very teeth. He never walked out without a 
formidable leaden-headed bludgeon, and loaded pistols in his pockets. 
These, with a dagger, were deposited under his bed, over which 
a Turkish sciniitv was suspended. The only male servants inside 
the house were two of the ever-tilithful Hindoo race—the cook, 
and one who might be termed his valet, wlio slept at the entrance of the 
bed-room ; the less trustworthy servants, among wliom was this Malay, 
lodged in the out-buildings jit sonfe distance. We arc thus particular, 
in order to show the art and coolness which the man subsequently dis¬ 
played in executing hif dreadful purpose. This was to destroy both the 
paramour arW the aflulteress at one blow. Accordingly, finding his en- 
•^realies of no avail, he appeared to acquiesce in an injury wiiich he was 
unable to prevent. No external sulkiness of demeanour displayed the 
boiling rage that rankled in his heart, A Malay will smile when he 
stabs, thft better to throw his victim ofi’his guard. The affair occasioned 
some scandal at first, but in a short time was forgotten by every body 
, except the olfended husband. One fatal morning he accosted the valet 
above mentioned, who had, by some means, lost a gold chain, of vvliigh 
he was not a little proud. lie named a person, who, he said, had acci-' 
denlly found it that very morning, and advised him to lose no time in 
demanding it. He then -himself appeared to go about his ordinary 
business, llis manner was so calm and apparently good-humoured, 
that the valet had not the slightest suspicion of any sinister purpose. 
He accordingly set ofl’ in all haste, ho])iijg to be back before his master, 
who was still asleep, should have risen. The moment this man’s hack 
was turned the Malay flew to the door—cropt stealthily up-stairs to tlie 
bedside of his intended victims, ^First, stabbing his wife, who, how¬ 
ever, afterwards recovered, he plunged the reeking creese into the body 

of P-. The latter had no time to feel for his arms; his only 

chance was to wrench the weapon from^ihe hand of liis assailant. His 
strength, and the energy of despair, jirolonged the conflict for more than 
half an hour ; until, at length, the Malay had the satisfaction of seeing 
him fall at his feet a lifeless corjise. Had he done no more than this, 

^ the Governor declaied he would have pardoned him; but he ran 
a-muck, as the phrase is—stabbed his wife’s motlier, who happened to 
meet hfni as he rushed out of the* house; struck at every one that he 
met ; and after being knocked down by a soldier, with the butt-end of his 
musket, was eventually blown ofiT a gun from Fort-Marlborough. 

The assassination of Governor Par, at the same residency, is another 
and similar instance. Tliis gentleman was generally mucli beloved by 
the natives as well as English. He was distingiiislied for the urbanity 
of his manners, and the forbearing mildness of his administration; 
correcting all excesses with a gentle but impartial hand, and consulting, 
as far as his duty would permit livrp, the fierce prejudices of the Malays. 
Being induced, for some necessary purpose, to lay a short embargo on 
the fishing vessels, he had oflended some of the chiefs; but on their 
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remonstrance had actually withdrawn the embargo. This, however, 
was not generally known, when on the evening of the same day he re¬ 
tired to his country house, within a short distance of Fort-Marlborough, 
where he had invited a large party of officers and gentlemen, A 
guard of sepoys and sentinels, placed in proper situations, were the 
customary precautions of the place; but no danger was apprehended 
from any quarter. Yet the Malays h^d vowed his death—in the midst 
of the festive scene, two assassins had contrived to introduce themselves 
into his bed-chamber; on his retiring to rest, they ^iterally cut off his 
head; and notwithstanding tlu^ shrieks and exertions of Mrs, Par, 
whose conduct on the occasion is represented to have been most-heroic, 
these ruffians actually escaped out of the windows unrecognized, tliough 
the alarm and search must liave been instantaneous. 

Our people had an idea that the desperafe fury of the Malay was tlie 
effect of intoxication produced by ch(;>ving opiuniV Tins opinion derived 
strength from a circumstance universally rcmarkaCfle, that’ they seldom 
showed any signs of liostility when first encountered. Though their 
proas sometimes carry as many as sixty or seventy men, they would 
permit our boat's crews to board and lake possession with submission, 
and even with apparent indifference; hut tlie slightest ove'-j'^ight or 
accident which gave them a cliauce of success was invariably seizi d 
with a promptitude quite inconsistent with the desultory niadiiess of in¬ 
toxication, The Rattlesnake, sloop-of-war, was neaily captured by the 
■•crews of three proas whom jghe had detained. Captain Toole, as it is 
well known, was wounded, the first Lieutenant killed, and above forty 
of the ship’s company either killed or wounde<L The Maliiys wcie 
destroyed to a man; but though many of tliem liad been on boaril for 
d considerable lime, it was the accidental explosion of some cartiiJgea 
in the arm-chest, and a little confusion lliereby occasioned, that gave 
the signal for a general and simultaneous attack on tlieir part. 

During the last war H, M. S. Belliqueux, of sixty-tour guns, de¬ 
tained three proas under the suspicion of llieir being j)irales. Tliey 
made no resistance, and were already within half-a-cabio’s length oi Llie 
ship, wlien ^unfortunately she let go her anchor; in an instant the 
Malays of one of the proas rose. Before a gun could be brought to 
bear, a Lieutenant jfTurner^ and eight men were killed and the rest 
wounded, and obliged to jump overboard and swim for their lives. In 
the meantime the proa’s large mainsail hud been iioisted, which soon 
carried her out of reach of the ship’s guns, as well as the launch, the 
only boat that could be sent in chase. As this last was armed with 
a carronade, and the wind was liglit, a great many Malays were sup¬ 
posed to have been brought down by her fire. But notwithstanding 
the exasperation of our men, and their eager efforts to overtake licr, 
she finally escaped. The other two proas attempted the same thing, 
but without success. 

The valour of the Malays is a genuine innate quality, and requires no 
other stimulus than that which makes any other people warlike: and it 
is probable that what we consider horrible outrages are celebrated among 
themselves as acts of heroism and jusl retaliation. We treat them alto¬ 
gether as inferior beings, cut down their wood, and take possession, 
without ntuch-ceremony^ of any part of what they conceive their terri- 
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1 tory which happens to suit our purpose. Their armed vessels are often 
a sort of secret letters of marque, ready for war or trade as occasion may 
offer ; but some are hona fide traders, who assert the necessity of carry¬ 
ing arms for their own protection. We invariably burn, sink, or destroy 
all that are found with arms on board. 

Their history is involved in fable: yet a tradition prevails among 
them that Juhan Siia, after various conflicts with tlie Emperors of Hin- 
doobtan, finally fixed his throne as first Sultan of the Malays at Achin, 
in the northern exti^mity of Sumatra; from whence the Malays Ijave’ 
b|>rcad theinsclvca over the sea-coasts o^ all these islands, as far as the 
Philij)pin‘cs. This migration of the nation into these parts is stated in 
their annals to have occurred in tljo year of the Mahometan oera 601 ; 
about the beginning of the 13tji ccnttiry. They certainly resemble the 
Tartars more than any their ncighhours ; and if the tradition be 
unfounded it is difficul^<!6 account fqr their being Mahometans, 

The opinioni on thresubject, however, are various; and many are of 
^Sjiiniou that the whole of the inhabitants of tliese islands are one people, 
aird indigenous; and that the piratical tribes, who have given such 
atrocioub celebrity to the name of Malay, are really of tlie same slock 
with the Laws, Dyaks, Papuans^ Javanese, and other inhabi- 

lauls of the interior, who arc sunk into the very lowest depths of human 
Jgiiorancc and barlnirism. 

lie that as it may, there is no doubt that the whole of these islands 
were once under the dominion of China, vvhep they must have flourished • 
in great prosperity. Tlic ruins of temples and other public buildings of 
btonc and marble, many of whicli liave inscriptions in the Oimese 
language, attest the former flourisliing condition of Borneo ; and the 
first Euiopean visiters boar lestigiony to a liigh degree of civilization ; 
the fily so called, now a nest of wretched pirates, was, not more than a 
hiuKlrod years ago, j)opulous and wealthy, 

Tlie Chinese are very numerous in all the islands ; they are the prin¬ 
cipal artificers and shop-keepers; and their peaceful habits and orderly 
demeanour form a fine contrast with the lazy apathy and ferocious tur¬ 
bulence of the Malay. 

As to tlic laws anti institutions of the^ Malays of the coast (for the 
jieople of the interior aie jtagans and cannibals), ^ley are said to be 
the \vor&t parts of Maliomelanism, mixed up with certain heathen super¬ 
stitions peculiar to themselves; they practise circumcision, and are 
believers in witchcraft; they purcliiise their wives—often at an enor- 
moub price—the poorest seltlom giving less than sixty dollars; this fre¬ 
quently reduceb them to slavery, »If they are unable to discharge the 
debt, the insolvent debtor is compelled to work for the creditor till 
he can pay. They have fines for theft and even murder; a custom 
which seems univevbal among barbarous nations: but in most cases the 
jiunishinent depends on the 2 )ower of the injured party to exact it. As 
to their government—they acknowledge certain supreme heads under 
the name of Sultans, Kajahs, Kings, &c. ; but the power of these rulers 
is extremely limited, and mostly confined to the precincts of their own 
locality. Every village has its^liie^ftain, and tlicsc seldom agree in any 
cominon oiqect, but are perpetually at war with each other; and the 
justice they distribute among their followers depends on their own 
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caprice: but plunder and bloodshed seems the invariable object of every ^ 
Malay. We honour them with high-sounding titles; but it is difficult 
to conceive a greater caricature ot royalty than a Malay sovereign in 
his wooden palace or barn, naked, except round the waist, squatted on 
a mat, and bargaining with all the eagerness of a Smithfield drover, or 
Jew huckster, to cheat you if possible out of a few dollors in the pur-' 
chase of slock, fowls, or vegetables. 

These, however, are matters of mere curiosity ; but the Malay depre- 
Mations are a serious injury to our commerce: they raise the rate of' 
insurance and the expense of equipment, by compelling the merchants 
to arm their vessels; and the savage murders with which* they are 
accompanied are so sliocking to humanity, as well as to every British 
feeling, that we are astonished that a nation possessing such gigantic 
power in tlie immediate neighbourhood ^lotrVl not long ago have extir- 
jiated such a nest of brutal marapders by soh ^ decisive eflbrt. The * 
little water that their fiat-bottomed boats draw ;"’the inllnite number of 
bays, creeks, and rivers, which in such an immeasurable line of cc "'l 
afiord them easy shelter; the absolute impunity with which their attacKs 
are overlooked, confining the danger to the ineie attempt; the dif¬ 
ficulty of distinguishing the actual offenders where all ai\3 so much 
alike; the love of plunder and hatred of Europcajis, in which, how¬ 
ever they differ on other subjects, they all agree:—these and many 
other considerations give courage to the Malay, and make it a 
. inatterof impossibility for the few cruisers who are employed iu 
these seas to give any effectual protection to*the trade. C’olonization 
to the extent of erecting a line ot forts along the most important coasts 
would go a great way in checking the evil; and what a splendid tlieatrc 
would these beautiful islands afford for English industry, assisted by 
tlic immense powers of moJern arts and discoveries. The climate would 
^bo an obstacle, but certainly not an insupeiable one. Some parts are 
unhealthy to European constitutions; but in others the present settleis 
enjoy as good health as in England. W hen the East India Com])any had 
ihc exclusive })rivilege, colonization, cxcejit in partial instances, was pro¬ 
hibited. Now that the whole of this immense portion of the globe has 
been laid open to English enterprise and English industry, what is to 
prevent an experiment which offers so many flattering advantages ? Tra¬ 
vellers are often at a loss to describe the scenes wliich frequently })rcsent 
the appearance of an earthly Paradise—groves of every various fruit and 
timber, containing many trees peculiar to the soil, stud the plains, and 
wave even on the mountain tops. The plains, intersected by numerous 
rivers, which rush in every pictures jue form from the mountains, are 
often spread into meadows of immeasurable extent. Tiiey are enamelled 
with every tropical herb or plant which European art has converted to 
purposes of use or luxury. Gold, silver, copper, tin, and diamonds are 
the internal treasures of the earth. 

Tills rich country, the wealthiest in natural productions that perhaps 
is to be found in the whole world, is in many parts quite uninhabited, or 
thinly peopled by straggling hordes of savages in the interior ; whilst 
the sea-coast is principally in the hstnds of a nation, lawless, fierce, and 
brutal; whose bloody outrages have*.long called for retributive justice, 
and who can never be trained to habits of peace and industry but by 
the strung hand of power. 
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The eastern seas are infested, and the unhappy mariner, who by 
shipwreck or other accidents falls into tiicir power, is ruthlessly inur- 

t ered. Their perfidy is such that no treaty can be relied upon—they 
ave been knowji to assassinate an invited guest at their own table ; 
and such is their audacity, and so universalis the spirit of piracy among, 
them, that should even a line-of-battle ship, much more a large ludia- 
man, meet with a serious accident in those seas, she will be surrounded 
in an incalculably ^ort space of time by hundreds of proas, wailing 
•the first favourable opportunity to plu^'der the wreck and butcher the 
crew- 

This is BO notorious that it is* quite unnecessary to point out any 
particular instance. The practice *is so universal that cannot be 
charged to any desp^ratc^et of individuals, but belongs to the entire 
Malay nation. As lliji^ulture, wh«ii far beyond the reach of human 
vision, sees oi^scentsTiis prey, and darts upon it from unknown regions 
^fcthe sky—so let a ship ground, and thougli lialf an hour before not a 
proa was to be seen, yet the moment lier distrci-'s becomes apparent 
slie will be surrounded by a fleet of them, prowling like wolves round a 
sheep-fold*. Arc not the interests of humanity concerned, as well 
as those of British merchants, to suppress or even to extirpate such a 
.race ? 

'J'he temperature of these fine islands, notwithstanding tlicir jiroximity 
to llie sun, is refreshed and rendered more t(jmj)erate by the sea breezes, 
which blow constantly daring the day ; yet, though in many instances 
Englishmen have been known to domiciliate and accommodate them¬ 
selves to the climate, so far as U) work in the fields, still it would be 
necessary to employ Kaffirs for .that purpose wlien a sufficient number 
of the ever-induslrious, peaceable, and intelligent Chinese could not 
be procurcxl. These last arc perliaps the only people through wliose 
labour the benefits of British colonization would be rendered eflcctual. * 


THE MEMORY OF SIR JOIIJV MOORE. 

Aye! trumpets have rung out Iheir jubilee 
O’er many a field by Unions proudly swejit ; 

And graves been dug as thine, while Victory 
Above the nte her stately vigil kept; 

Sorrow hath well cl fibm out a natioifs heart 
Copious and deep, o'er many a iirostiate son ; 

And foes may well have hasted to imjiart 
A requiem, Chieftain! since thine owm was won. 
But memories W'ait by thy Galician nionnd 
As by none else—Dejection's proudest tiain ; 

And .spirits once beneath tliy conduct bound 
Wing them abroad, to sliare that lofty pain : 

Yet, gladdening o’er tby praise of distant clime 
And thy renown, still brightening on through time. 


U. S. JovRN. NOt 101| April, 1837, 
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• * 

Could all our care elude the gloomy grave, . ^ 

Which claims no less the fearful than the brave; 

For lust of fame 1 should not vainly dare 
In fighting fields, nor urge thy soul to war. 

Hut since, alas, ignoble age must come, ^ 

Disease, and death’s inexorable doom, 

The life that others gi^e let us bestow. 

And give to fame what we to nature owe. 

Brave though we fall, and honour’d if we live, 

^ Or glory let ua gain, or ^ory give,’’ 

The above is an extract from au address oN^jue of Homer’s heroes 
to another, not quite three thousand years ago, “ wiic into our English 
longue by the little crooked man of Twickenham, and is a very f<>;“ 
specimen of a military sermon—supposing it to have been actu.iil) 
spoken, and not wove out of tlie brain of the poet. We may suppose 
that soldiers at all times must have required some slimulub to their 
valour, otherwise it would have been unnecessary for such addresses to 
have passed between two of the chiefs. Let us suppose Sarpedon to 
have been a Colonel and Glaucus his Major, and such a thing would, 
-with our modern ideas, appear ridiculous enough. But Homer was 
not likely to write what was not at least baseeVon ])robability. It was 
the custom, from remotest times, for chiefs .to Jiarangue their troops, 
and it ceilainlv added much to tlie other cares of Generals in obtainmp^ 
that sort of terse and military eloquence that was to ojterate mont 
powerfully on their followers; it descended with otlicr usages to the 
Iloiiians, wliose generals were obliged to make an ex|)Ose to their men 
of the nature of the enterppse in hand, which though not so lengthy as 
an American President’s message/must have been suflicicnilv emb.iv- 
rassing. 

Of harangues in the field we have many specimens, including the 
celebrated one of Caesar, who excited his backward troops by saying, if 
they held off he would go to the attack with the tenth legion only. 
We see all their preparations on the solemn side, and are left in the 
dark whether they were relieved by any under-current of jocularity or 
jest among the soldiers themselves. Some attemjits at caricature may 
be observed on the barrack^walls of Pompeii, but beyond that we know 
nothing. If among the black rolls tof papynis that have been forty 
years in deciphering at Naples, there should turn up one Greek or 
Roman novel founded on manners, it would be worth the lost books of 
Livy. 

In modern armies, where the order of battle is more extended, the 
practice of haranguing has fallen into disuse, except perhaps amongst 
the French; and even with them viva voce addresses are rare; it is 
generally done in the shape of a pass order previous to action, and ex¬ 
cites the vanity of the soldier by appealing to Ills former acts. Napo¬ 
leon made great use of this stimulating appeal; and hi^ reference, for 
example, to"the “sun of Austerlitz” will be long remembered. We 
aho recollect, at a later period~the return from Elba—when the few 
wortlS t 4 a viotgire accourt au pas de charge " were sufficient to over- 
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throw the resolution of so old a soldier as Ney, and were in fatt the 
immedifite cause of his death. 

Jn our Service we have no such practice; but it is usual for the 
General to give thanks after any successful affair. J think it doubttul 
^i^ielher this |dan ia the beat ; the pleasantest thing for a soldier alter 
a!\)attle is to find himself safe and well, and he cares not much tor 
thanks for what is passed. I believe it would not at all agree with oiir 
customs to listen to long speeches, or even orders, but a phrase well 
thrown in at a seasonable moment might produce great efi'ecls—witness 
Nelson’s celebrated telegraph. Whaj^ver abuse envious foreigners may 
throw on our troops, as to want of intelligence for this sort of excite¬ 
ment, “ they have witidn them vvJiat passes show,” and is wortii ail tire 
exotic valour that ever was^ pushed! forward; they have no objection, 
however, to a word oLamcouragement trom their immediate officer in 
times of difficulty anj^anger; and if it is attended with a jocular re¬ 
mark or a flying of ridicule at his enemies, John J3ull likes it 
’«iglitily- 

'riie IVcncli soldiers assimilate to ours in tliis point: they love-— 
ahner means both to love and to like—the slang of the camp, are 
capital ift giving nick-names to their enemies, and enjoying a joke at 
llieir expense ; and in point of joviality would enjoy as well as ourselves 
Wolfe's song, if it was pro[>crly translated— 

“ Why, soldiers, why 

Should Wf be melancholy, h()ys— ' • 

• Why, soldiers*, why. 

Whoso b^isiucss ’lis to die.'* 

Should the next campaign 
Send 118 to him who made us, boys, 

W o .ire free fr(tfn paiu; 

But it we reiiiciiii, 

A bottle and kind landlady 
Cure all again.” 

I tliink tliis modern song may be set off against the Greek speech ; 
although it is not couched in such high-sounding words, it perhaps con¬ 
cludes with as good a moral ; the only relief m the former to the images 
of death is the possible glory that may befall Sqnire Glaucus, which, 
like the honour of Jack Falslafl', “ majf not live with the Jiving, detrac¬ 
tion will not suffer it,” From thcnco 1 opine with Wolfe that “ a 
bottle and kind landlady” form a better antithesis to the ** grim ser- 
jeant ” than the glory aforesaid. Tiic ideas connected therewith bring 
me at once to the consideration of the sociability and comfort with 
which^ur troops live when compared with tliose of otiicr countries. 1 
believe combatants of all nations, whether by land or water, are accus¬ 
tomed to congregate in messes for the general accommodation: and 
with respect to our soldiers and sailors those generally consist of six 
j>ei‘bons. The land officers, in the field, generally mess )>y companies; 
but it is when the campaign is over and in peaceable (juartors tiiat the 
superiority of the British Service is seen ; when officers of other coun¬ 
tries break off individually to eat their morse! in solitude, tlien do we 
congregate m mess, and the persons who had luien living in twos and 
threes novv ^join in what rnayjSe railed a regimental club, which is 
formed whenever there is the least opportunity. 

Foreigners have little idea of the comfort of this arrangement. I 

> / 2H2 
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recollect in South America asking the Spanish Town-Major (who w^as a 
Colonel) to dine with me at our mess; he accepted, and was highly 
pleased with everything he saw, ate a good dinner, and washed it 
down with a sufficient dose of madeira and claret. The next morning 
I found him in a brown study ^ and asked him what he was thinking of / 
He replied that he was regretting that his house was so small that kc 
could not invite all the officers he had met the day before- On inquir¬ 
ing why he thought such a thing in the least necessary, I found that 
he imagined we had all combined to give him a f^te, and he thought it 
fit to return the compliment 5 his Surprise therefore was great when told 
it was our daily dinner party. “ Comment touts Ivsjours?^* Yes ; 
and if you doubt it, come and dine with me now, without notice, and 
you will sec the same.” He did so ^ but I believe he was not quite 
convinced until he had dined in the same wa^ once or twice with the 
40th Regiment , ■'n 

Independent of its sociability, and the trouble if'^saves hidividuals, a 
regimental mess possesses many great and evident advantages, such ar^ 
are not offered in any other profession or pursuit in life. By throwing 
so many persons of different tempers and dispositions together, indivi¬ 
dual fancies and caprices are made to give way to tlie general conve¬ 
nience; asperities are tiuis gradually softened down, when u man finds 
that his irritation or ill-temper are quite thrown away ; although it is 
quite liberty-hall as long as people conduct themselves well, yet any 
. bleach of good manners is qertani of being noticed liy the president, 
who has for the day the fullest authority, and there is also tlie indirect 
supervision of the commanding officer, ready to sup])oii the power of 
the chair—it is not long, nnderthe collision of ideas, before the real 
character of individuals is found out; and allhough they may not he 
weaned from faults of disposition, yet they are obliged to keep a check on 
and many think they entirely disguise them, hut in this they arc egre- 
giously mistaken. I have koiown, and still do know, some pci sons that 
are classed under the name of humhu^^ who have a plausible way of 
throwing dust in the eyes of the natives, but who are so well known in 
the Army as to make tlieir names pass as by-words, although they 
remain in blessed ignorance of what every one else is quite aware of. 

During the war, and even now—owing to the cart-horse system of 
teaching in England—young men on entering the Army have not got 
above one-third of the way on the ladder of education, or rather, know 
little beyond its rudiments; they are delighted with having escaped tlie 
trammels of the school, and everything that has reference to that subject 
is carefully kept out of view; but in the course of a little time they 
begin to take a different view of tilings. 

Since hard drinking has been discontinued, the conversation at regi¬ 
mental messes is more purified from grossness, and has taken altogether 
a higher tone. There are in every regiment one or two officers who have 
a taste for reading, and afterwards discussing the subject of their studies 
over their wine; they naturally take the lead in conversation, and by 
degrees infuse a similar taste amongst the youngsters, who first begin 
to feel ashamed of their own ignoranep. 

I recollect a very good-natured young fellow, who said to me in con¬ 
fidence—If I return to England, I shall certainly either have aiiutor, 
or attend college lectures; I tllxi so ashamed of my own ignorance,” I 
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knew another who could scarcely write his own name, and who’wasf a 
general laughing-stock of the mess, from the gross mistakes he made 
both in grammar and knowledge of things in general; he made his 
^ resolution, got advice what books were beet to use, and shut himself up 
^ hjs barrack-room to study; with the intervals of duty, and snatching 
a hasty dinner at the mess, he never slackened until he had obtained all 
the information he aspired to, I also know at this moment three officers 

rank, who are at present no way deficient either in ordinary know¬ 
ledge or scientific acquirements, who, when they entered the Army, 
could neither of them make out a report as orderly officer, and scarcely 
make their signature legible. 

Many are the mistakes and bliyidcrs I have heard at mess. One 
man, on being asked to^o out and see an eclipse of the moon, said he 
iv‘ver went to such p|^es without money in his pockets. I have heard 
the words t«rmagain and ptarmigan confounded; and a Johnny Raw 
^^rae the Nortli asked in my hearing the waiter to bring him a 
meaning a finger-glass. 

The btory is well known of an officer, who, on liis return from South 
America, said lie had seen a field of five acres of anchovies. A person 
laughed in his fiice, whom he immediately called out, and would 
certainly have had a shot at him, had not his friend persuaded him he 
had made a mistake ; and after two or three guesses, it was found to be 
a field of capers that had been seen. These anecdotes relate tQ times 
long since past. , • 

1 have known, also, unexpected things come from persons supposed 
to be incapable, A young fellow joined the regiment I was in—rather 
a rough diamond, uncouth in his appearance and manner: the day 
afterwards, a Captain, wlio wa*s a sort of regimental wag, looking him 
gravely in the face, said—“ May I beg leave to ask, what induced you 
to make the Army your [irofession “ That I might have now and 
tlicn an opportunity of checking impertinehce.” 

An Oxonian dined with us-on occasion of seeing his brother, an 
officer in the regiment : soon after dinner, he began to give us such a 
history of his reading, classical and otherwise, that if it would not have 
“ made the angels weep,** it caused the Ensigns to stare; he had, in 
fact, read everything ancient and modern. “ Pray, Sir,” said one of 
llie youths across the table, did you ever read Cary's Book of Roads?’' 

Amongst the graver topics occasionally treated of at these meetings, 
the lighter ones are not forgotten; and Dan Cupid is a character in 
mucli*request. Whether that ^ort of regard or curiosity is reciprocal 
with the other sex, is perhaps one of their secrets; but this much 1 
know, that an Army List is an indispensable article of furniture in some 
houses, and the ladies amuse themselves by guessing what sort of people 
so-and-so are. I have heard (but I suppose that is scandal) of the 
ladies of a town in Ireland having disposed of all the officers of an 
expected regiment amongst themselves, before they had seen- one of 
them, resting their calculations on the names in the Army List alone. 

I will not pretend to affirm what passes among the “ dear creatures” 
on those occasions, hut only repeat that their charms are often discussed 
while the bottle moves on. 

We had come home from Gibraltar,a skeleton regiment, and were 
qi^rtercd in a Village in the north of England ; there were scarcely any 
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genteel families in the place itself, but several in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood. Among us the merits and beauties of the young ladies 
were, of course, a constant theme. We had as one of our Ensigns a 
youth from the Emerald Isle-»-a considerable oddity, but what is called 
“ a broth of a boy.^* He was not only in love with every pretty ^iij, 
bdt had persuaded himself that in all cases it was reciprocal, lie lis¬ 
tened with attentive ear to the conversation at the mess respecting the 
belies of the neiglibourhood, particularly with regard to two bisters, 
daughters of a gentleman who Jived only two miles distant. They were 
reported to be both liandsome, and to have good fortunes, and iv was a 
matter of friendly argument which of the two was the fairest. It was 
said that they seldom went out; but ihat they generally came to church 
in the village. • 

My friend, Jerry D., lost no time : the next day on pretence of see¬ 
ing a monument in the church, lie got the sexton *' to wall: him over,’* 
asking in a half careless way the names of the owners of all llie aristo-.^- 
cratical-looking jiews, until the name of Mr. II. was mentioned ; be 
then took the “ bearings and distance,** and the following Sunday 
found him ensconced behind a friendly pillar, wlicre he could what 
observations he pleased, and be at tlic same time sheltered fiom general 
notice. He had been but a short lime in })osition, when the expected 
arrival took place, and one glance sufficed to set down the youngest 
, iKugbter, Miss Jane, as the future Mrs. D. Although liiinself tlie son 
of a clergyman, I am sorry to confess that his attonlion was more drawn 
on this occasion towards a pair of blue eyes than to the liturgy; but in 
* tliis improper exercise he took care that nobody but the favoured lady 
should be the least the wiser. 

He followed up this system of tactics for several successive Sundays, 
without apparently much success, farther tlifin a transient smile passing 
over the features of the fair one; but it was quite beyond his powers to 
ascertain whether it was in approbation of bis mute addresses, or amaze¬ 
ment at his pertinacity. He, in the mOantime, had hovered round the 
house in coloured clothes, and made several trials at an introduction, 
without avail; but knowing that “ faint heart never won fair lady,** he 
continued his attack by eye-shot with steady perseverance for a con¬ 
siderable time longer. But this ocular sap not bringing with it the 
means of establishing a regular battery of soft nonsense, tlie siege, like 
that of my Uncle Toby, was likely to be converted into a blockade, 
when one day returning to his lodgings, he found on the table the most 
beautiful little note, the paper wire-wov.e, hot-pressed, and gilt-tdged, 
addressed to J, D,, Esq., and sealed with a “forget me not.” 

If 1 had any of the powers of a modern novelist, 1 would endeavour 
to analyze the combination of feelings that overpowered him at that 
moment, but I must content myself with a very vulgar phrase—“ he 
was taken all of a heap but he had nerve enough to break the wax, 
and make himself master of She contents of this enticing poxihL It 
opened with a certain string of reproaches, vented by the fair writer 
against herself for having taken so un^isual, and apparently indelicate 
course, as that of addressing a person of another sex, and an entire 
stranger; but that, judging from external appearance, she (the writer) 
would throw herself at once cn the honour and gentlemanly feeling of 
Mr. U.y 'and hope that he would not take any unfair advantage of t'lis 
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mode of forming an acquaintance; he was informed that the family had 
an engagement to dinner the next day, from which she had excused 
lierself on plea of indisposition ; that a female cousin, then on a visit, 
\would remain with her; and that if he called between seven and eight 
itathe evening*, she would have much pleasure in seeing hini. There 
was. no signature. 

I have already hinted th*it my friend was on exceeding good terms 
vith himself—slill he was considerably staggered at the receipt of si;ch 
a missive—he cateulated how he worild have liked to liave heard of 
such nu affair being carried on by his own sister—ho ran down stairs, 
and inquired who had becn'tlie bearer of the epistle—he was told that 
it was left by a decent-looking elderly woman, having all the appearance 
of lioubekceper in a gen/etnan’s family. This brought him again up 
to the mark, and wi^ some flattering ideas of “all-powerful love/’ he 
resolved to tydiicvc Cic adventure,* He dined at the mess the next day, 

^ but the clotli was scarcely drawn when he disappeared—he was hardly 
?ut of oar-shot when a roar of laughter was raided, enough to have 
blown uj) the roof of the house—lie in the meanwhile, having mounted 
liis set off on tiptoe, singing as be went snatches of love-ditties, 

ol which he had a great supply. 

On approaching the scene of action, he found the park-gate half open 
—a good omen—and,no living thing crossed his path to disturb Ins 
reveries until he arrived at the house—he had some hop*8 of seeing a 
^)air of briglit eves twinkle out between tho bars of the Vetietians, but In* • 
this he was disappointed—his courage failed him a little, but rousing up 
Ids spirits he gave a very *genLle, minnikin knock at the door, expecting 
tliat^after some interval it would be opened by some preily-looking 
i\bigail, with knowing eye, smart cap, and pink ribands. What then 
was his alarm on finding tlie door almost instantly opened by a smart, 
well-powdered footman ; and his trepidation increased, in looking into 
the hall, to see a large supply of pendant coats, cloaks, and hats. He 
had hardly power to inquire if .Miss J. H. was at home, to which the 
answer was, “ Yes—what name shall I say, Sir/' He was so flustered 
by the unexpected turn of affairs tljat he imiitered IiR name in the most 
unintelligible manner, and heard a difl'erent one announced, which be 
had not time to correct before lie was usherred into*a drawing-room full 
of ladies. lie would have instantly counter-marched or counter-6o/^eif, 
but was prevented by the mistress of the house, who look him by ilie 
liaml, called him her dear Henry, and expressed her regret that he 
bad not arrived in time for dinner—would he take anything ?—much 
obliged, no, I thank you. 

She liien introduced all the company to him, made him sit down, and 
ran through a long string of inquiries about his father, mother, and 
sisters, which he answered mechanically, wondering with all his wonder, 
where all this would end. She said she hoped his father had not suf¬ 
fered much from the climate, and would soon come to England—he 
answered that he did not believe his father meant to come to England— 
quite at a loss to think what theise could be so awful in the climate of 
the county of Wicklow. Tlie questions that had been general at first 
now tegan to hamper him with their particularity, and he was meditating 
some excuse to get into the hall, when the door opened, and the gentle- 
mm came in fr^m the dining-room. 
r* My dear/**said the lady to her husband, “ here is Henry, who has 
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just awrived.*’ “Ah,** said le Mari, “how do you dp, Henry? why 
did you not come to dinner ? what have you done with your luggage ? 
I am BO happy to see you/’ as he shook his guest heartily by the hand; 
“ it is many years since 1 met you, and you are much altered. As well 
as I recollect, you had dark hair and eyes, and now youi complexion is 
quite fair, and eyes light/' D,, who had in some degree recovered 
his presence of mind, became aware that there was some egregious 
mistake. The whole ridicule of his position came over him ; he burse 
into a loud laugh, “ By the pow'cr')/’ exclaimed Le, “ I can stand it 
no longer.” He was in the hall, 'and outside the door, in a twinkling. 
He had the 'piede snello as well as ardiio cor, and, as he said after¬ 
wards, he was at liomc in no time. ^He was reported sick the next day, 
and wc did not see him for some time. Tke^’stoiiislnnent of the party 
he left behind nas beyond all measure. could not possibly 

initiginc who their laughing cufelomc^ might be, ^ ^ 

It appeared that they had that day, by rather a curious coincidencj^ 
expected a nephew from India, whom none of the family had ever seen 
except Mr. H., and that was when he was a boy. 1 have slated that 
D., m giving his name, pronounced it in a very confused and hurried 
manner—it bore some slight resemblance to that of the expected guest 
—and the loutman having heard the family converse about the expected 
relation, and, moreover, aware that he was looked for that very evening, 
naturally supposed this must be the real “ Simon Pure/' ushered him 
’ in, as I have already described. There was but one person who could 
have explained the mystery, and that only in part—she had been so 
“ bethumped’’ with eye-shot, that she could scarcely fail to remark and 
recollect the countenance. Indeed—for what reason she could hardly 
say—she was rather alarmed at the unexpected arrival of this amorous 
hero, and waitetl with anxiety the denouements VMthout pretending the 
least knowledge of the person ; tlie whole family was thcrefoie left, 
with this exception, in suspense until the next day, when Mr. H., 
mentioning the circumstance to some of the officers, the whole stoiy 
came out, and he laughed as heartily at it as the lest. 

1 shall relate one other anecdote of this youth, though much sliorter. 
A party of officers and non-commissioned officers were ordered to march 
from Richmond, in Yorkshii*e, to Northallerton, when there was to be 
a ballot for supplementary militia, with the intention of getting them 
enrolled to volunteer for the line. The route lay near the mansion of 
Colonel C., with whom wc v>ere acquainted, who kindly asked us to 
halt and breakfast. On our way there we told D. that Miss L then, 
and still celebrated for her great wealth, was on a visit, and he no 
sooner heard it than he resolved to try the effect of his charms on the 
hmrebs, A subblantuil feed^ and full allowance of ale, was served out 
to the Serjeants and corporals in the servants* hall, while we were 
received by our host and hostess in the dining-parlour, where also sat 
another lady, with spectacles on, making preparations for brewing the 
China weed, and other breakfast arrangements. My friend Jerry lost 
not a moment in planting himself alongside her, and immediately 
ojtened a battery of small talk, that seemed both unexpected and un¬ 
usual. While the rest of us were busy'doing justice to the good things 
this amorous youth was content with his sweet sayings; and 1 will 
venture to say the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo itself was not pushed 
ward with greater activity. 
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The fatal moment of separation took place, however; and although 

V thc lover had seen us smile, he thought it was only at the energy of his 
means of attack. When we got outside the park, one of tlic party said, 
“\My good friend, D., you are an extraordinary fellow ; while we were 
• all^^aking a hesfrty breakfast, nothing must serve you but making love 
to the Colonel's governess.'* On hearing this such a face of dismay I 
ha ve s<jprce ever seen; but at last recovering himself he said, “ All! 
« sure you are joking, now,” “ Not in the least,'* was the reply, “ Do* 
you suppose that IVfts. C, would iiave been so rude as to impose the 
drudgery-of the tea-table on^a lady, a visiter; or that the lady herself 
would take the trouble of getting up at eight o’clock to look at your 
pretty face?'* The laugh was general against our poor friend, who 
' said, “ And so I have been all this time making love to a governess, 
, and lost that beautiful breakfast! By the powers,” continued he, “ I 
asked her leavato write to her.*' “ Oh, then, Jerry,” said we, “you 
have a notice of breach of promise ; you may depend on it.'* 

Having carried the reader away with these loves of the Ensigns, I 
shall take up again my theme, revmona a nos movtonsy I have 
pointed ou^onc or two mistakes, merely to show what room for cor- 
loction there was .among some of tlie uneducated, or half-eJucated 
men that came into the army—but sucli things ]mj)pen rarely now-a-days 
—*'lhe bciioolinaster is abroad”—and it were hard that the doors of the 
mess-room should alone be shut in his face. 

The subjects connected with the general economy of the regiment 
are called “ parish business,',' and are generally excluded, although the 
great zeal of individuals forces them-forward sometimes. At j)resent 
every sort of topic is introduced—and you may hear discussions on 
matters military from Livy or Tacitus down to the fitting of a “bodi- 
kin” with the sealed pattern—while geogra}>hy, astronomy, and.che¬ 
mistry arc not forgotten, and even verbal criticism finds a place. 

I once recollect a debate, of two or three days* continuance—several 
bets, and references made to divines and lawyers—about the proper 
mode of pronouncing “ satiety.” But the generiil run of conversation 
often, fastens on personal jokes, brought into play against one or two 
persons, who, in every regiment, allow themselves to,be made butts of. 
This practice is not very humane in itself, and sometimes leads to awk¬ 
ward results, when the joke is carried too far. 

The honourable member for Bath has condescended to say that “ the 
House of Lords is a nuisance.” J shall take up this polished phrase in 
imitation,*and say, that a married commanding officer is a nuisance. In 
the first place, his presence at the mess keeps these sort of practical 
jokes to which 1 have alluded in check, and tends very much to restrain 
any symptoms of ill-breeding that may arise, and is also nearly a gua¬ 
rantee against private quarrels ; while his constant absence, particularly 
if the Major is not a man of authority, allows some spirits to run riot, 
and foment disputes. If he is an uxorious, or still more, a “ hen¬ 
pecked” convmandant, his wife soon assumes llie command of the regi- 
*ment, in many essential points* connected with favours. The 
Ensign, wlio carries her prayer-book to church, or ihe poaching Lieu¬ 
tenant, who turnishes hares and pheasants, are sure to be the first on 
the rolij^ler of indulgences. It is in this point, of view that I like to see 
some eft’ the youngeY brothers of the aristocracy attain the command of 
regin: fents. They, like the monks, are doomed to celibacy ; and even if 
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they do bring a little more pride than usual into theia office, it serves to 
support their authority, and can seldona run to excess, the democracy of i 
the mess-table keeping it in check. 1 could enumerate many examples^ 
otvery popular men in their regiments from this class, but shall mention 
^ only three who became eventually dukes—Wellington, Richmond/'and • 
* Gordon, and the survivors of the 33rd, 35th, and lOOth, latterly-92nd, 
will, 1 think, bear me out in this statement. 

Religion is so much connected with the moral and social stafe of alT" 
classes, that it might be thought unfair if no noticd'was taken of it on the 
present occasion, I shall not, however, enter into discussions of dogmas, 
or treat of difference of sects, but merely say a few words of the clerical 
establishment of days past and th^t existing at present. When I first 
entered the Army, the class of regimentarChaplains liad just become- 
extinct. I never saw a living specimen of tha genus oh full-pay, hut f, 
knew two on half-pay, and a funny brace they were. » No inhtilution 
could have been formed so ingeniously contrived to defeat its 
purpose as that of the establishment of regimental Chaplains. Imagine 
a young man of twenty-four or twenty-five, fresh from Oxford, who liad 
just taken priest’s orders, Joining a regiment of noisy, rattbng, young 
fellows, with whom he was obliged to live all day, and have no other 
retreat than the solitude of a barrack-room, the door of whicli he migiit 
expect to see now and then kicked open in a frolic—vvitljout tlie power 
of retirement, and constantly in the way of hearing all the jokes of every 
description, and witnessing scenes nowise fit for liis contem])Iation, U 
could not be wondered at that he frequently joined in what was going 
forward. The d—1 was a mere bungler when he invented the tempta¬ 
tions of St. Anthony—lie ought to have made him a regimental 
chaplain. 

When this fiopeful class disajipeared the duties were perfurmed iiy tlie 
clergy of the different places where troops wcic (|uartercd, wiio rcceiverl 
a gratuity, and Chaplains were in all the fixed garnsons—but iIkmc 
were none for those of recent acquisition—neither were there any wiih 
the Army in the field until this matter was regulated by ilie Dulc^ of 
York, who, after all, was the best of reformers. In the interregnmn, 
persons used lo o/heiate often without qualifications, and vvlio, in place 
of being an example towards good, were frequently persons not fit for 
society. I recollect at the beginning of the century the two persons 
who called themselves Chaplains, at Malta, were discarded surgeons of 
the Navy. I saw one of these worthies one Sunday morning before 
going lo church in ^ch a state of nervous weakness from being drunk 
the night before, that he could not carry the spoon to his mouth--ami 
at the funeral of Sir R, Abercromby these two respectable divines had 
nearly fallen to fisty-cuffs to decide who should have the honour of 
officiating, neither of them being sober at the time. 

Many glaring things of the same kind occurred, which, as soon as 
they reached the ears of the Commander-in-chief, were rectified by him 

_a Chaplain-General was appointed, and division Chapl^^ins sent out 

with the armies taking tlie field—Iversons of well-chosen character and 
acquirements, who have exercised very wholesome influence in the per¬ 
formance of their ministerial functions, and entirely redeemed that 
branch of -our Service froan the opprobrium which had been cast on it 
abroad. ", ^ W. 

- \ 
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On the Slat Marche 1635, the. Commander-in Chief having joined 
ihu hcad-quarlers division, and having made all the necessary arrange- 
*j.'meiits fur carrying hostilities into Kalfirland, the camps of the 1st and' 
2 nd divisions were Broken up, and the troops entered the enemy’s 
country. . ^ • •« 

To the eye of the military tyro, the line of march jiresented a spectacle 
as novel as it was amusing, d’he different corps, tlie various costumes, 
tlie uncouth figures, together wMi the Jong train of bullock-waggons, 
.and their enormous whips, tlie cracking of which may be heard at a 
great distance ^announcing their approach Jong before th.'‘y are in 
Vght), presented a scene well worthy of the pencil of a Cruikshank; 
whilst the confused sounds aroiuvl you, of English, Scotcii, Dutch, and 
Hottentot patois, all mingled together, brought to your mind the Tower 
of liuhel, • 

Ou the let of April, tlie division encamped on tlie Deba Flats, which 
lie at the foot of Tabendo(l{i Mountain, anil was there joined by Colonel 
Somerset and the 2iid division. It was known that tlie hostile tribes of 
Macoino, T\ali, Eno, and Bolrna, after their unsuccessful attempt to 
'lo-enter the Fish River J3u^th, in the early part of the month of March, 
iiad retreated to the deep forests and fastnesses of tlie mountains of the 
Amatola, Tahendoda, and Buffalo ranges, which trending from west to 
east gradually lose themselves in the open but broken country at the 
iiioutli of tlie (^eiiubi River; and as it was natural to suppose that they 
Jinked in tbesc almost impenetrable fastnesses, it was decided on 
ailackiug them with the three divisions. For tliis ]iur[)ose, Major Cox 
was directed to move the 3rd division (which was on the left), on the 
night of the 2nd April, to the ford of the (Jhumie, a river running into 
the Keiskamma, and at daybreak on the 3nl to atta’ck the enemy in the 
\ alley and mountain of the little Amatola, and to proceed driving them 
belore him until he arrived at the Keiskanfma^ where he would commu¬ 
nicate with the Commander-in-chief, and the 1st division, which 
was to ascend the hill called the Tahendoda, and attack according to 
r iicumstances, keeping up a communication with detached parties on its 
lert; while Colonel teomerset, moving to hia right, in the direction of the 
Bufialo, Alias to attack the enemy wfaerever he could find him. 

Accordingly, at twelve o’clock at night, on the 2 nd April, the troops 
marched. The night was pitch-dark, and it was with the utmost diffi¬ 
culty the diflerent guides wereenabledto find the path. Having reached 
the summit of the hill between two and three, the division halted to 
wait for sunrise, and never have I experienced severer cold ; the sun 
having been very powerful during the day, naturally made us feel the 
cold more acutely. At day-break, having moved into the forests and 
fastnesses, in which the enemy were* supposed to be lurking, we were 
much disappointed in finding that they had abandoned their position. 
Tlie infantry were, therefore, sent hack to the camp, while the Com- 
manderr^-chief, making a circuit with the cavalry, scoured the dense 
and difficult bush, ktiown by the name of the Keiskamma Hoek, and 
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embrglng therefrom about five v. m,, near to the missionar^ station of / 
Buns Hill, communicated with Major Cox. 

On the march back to the camp shortly after sunset, a heavy firing 
was suddenly commenced in the front, and in the direction of the Ge¬ 
neral, who, with the Cape Corps, was bringing up the tear. On ipqyiring 
into the cause, it appeared that one of the boers, either-seeing a’ bush 
shaken by the wind, or supposing that he saw a Kaffir, discharged hia 
•roer,* and his comrades, according to the custom of the boers in like. * 
cases, without pausing to see if there was any crfase for alarm, imme¬ 
diately took it up, firing indiscriminately in &vefy direction, careless 
wlielher they hit friend or foe ; the evil consequences of which was, that 
a young man, belonging to the cqrp of Guides, was mortally wounded. 
The punishment inflicted on the enemy by\his day’s operations was not 
very severe. About thirty straggling Kaffirs were shot, and some bun-, 
died head of cattle taken, but Awing to their having changed their 
position, and the mountainous country being very extensive, and 
covered with forests and woody jungle, it was impossible in one day to 
have caused him any very severe loss; but as it was suspected that, 
although he had abandoned this part of the mountains, yet,that he had 
not totally deserted his favourite strongholds. Sir B, D’Urban moved 
on the 6th to the Buffalo river; during this day’s march, we passed an 
extensive flat, entirely composed of large round shallow holes, in tile 
khape of basins, not half a mile from the Geba Flats, from which it differs 
entirely, as the latter, on* being viewed fronj a distance, appears like a 
succession of gigantic graves. 

In the afternoon the division reached the left bank of the Buffalo, 
and encamped. Tlie country around was beautiful—lofty mountains 
covered with wood sloping down towards the river, the green and 
luxuriant grass was refreshing to the eye long accustomed lo the burnt 
and arid appearance of the colony. It had been arranged that the .3rd 
division should move on the night of the 5th, and endeavour to sur¬ 
round Tyali’s kraal; and having performed this duty, to sweep along 
the Buffalo mountains, until it co-operated with the first. As this 
would naturally require some time, the division remained unemployed; 
but Colonel Smith, to whom'an inactive life presented no charms, moved 
on the night of "^thc 6th,‘ with a strong patrol, into the mountains, for 
the purpose of making a reconnaissance, and of annoying tlie enemy 
whenever he could find them. On getting into the gorges of the moun¬ 
tains, it became necessary to wait for daylight; and if any one had 
possessed an imagination lively ei^pugh to have resisted the effects of 
sleep and cold, he might have fancied himself in the days of chivalry, 
loolung at the watch-fires of the stronghold of some mountain chief, as, 
high above our heads, in the crevices of the cliffs, we saw the fires of the 
enemy. Moving on at daylight, we continued our march without seeing 
any signs of an enemy, except their dwellings, which we destroyed, 
until eight a. h., when, having gained the summit of a high mountain, to 
our great delight vve beheld innumerable herds of cattle grazing at a dis¬ 
tance of about four miles. Colonel Smith immediately dispatched three 
companies of Hottentots to capturfe them, while, with Captain Murray’s 
comp;fl\y, 72nd Highlanders, and his mounted force, he retraced his 
steps, and bringing up hi^ left shoulder, ascended another of the 
niountain, i n order effectually to cut off th e retreat *of the enemyi 

* A heavy gua.~ \ 
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On gaining the summit, Cplonel Smith, who was leading, found him- 

* self suddenly stopped by immense masses of rock, piled one above the 
other, rendering it impossible for a mounted force to proceed an^ar- 
then Discovering'a narrow path winding round the rocks, he directed 
Captain Murray ^to move on, as it appeared a very likely place for 
'Kafliiis to conceal themselves in. No sooner had this officer got his men 
amongst the rbcks, than he was actively engaged M^ith numbers of the 
enpmy, who, from the nature of the ground, and being unencumbered, 

^lad a great advantagj. As the rocks were so high, and so placed, that' 
•the men wer^forced to pull each other up by the muzzels of their fire¬ 
locks ; and as*you put your head above one, you heard the \vhiz of the 
assHjai, and saw your active opponent descending the other, giving you 
no time to take anything liketan aim f indeed, hardly enough for a ran¬ 
dom shot. This sort of work lasted nearly an hour, when Captain 
•Murray, having made three attempts^to force his way without success, 
having several (TF his men severely wounded, besides himself, and having 
expvided a considerable portion of his ammunition, Colonel Smith 
deemed it advisable to recall him, and to descend tRe mountain to attack 
this rock in reverse, having already sent back to tl)e camp for a reinforce¬ 
ment. A p^fth being discovered through the bush, Captain Murray again 
attacked, and finally forced his way into this stronghold, but found few 
rj^maining, as the Kaffirs, not liking the spirit with whicli they had been 
attacked, liad abandoned it, leaving evident tokens behind tliem that 
their loss was severe; twenty were found lying dead, and as the savage 
always endeavours to carry off both killed and wounded, the number 
must have been very great.- Indeed, they have declared (since the 
peace), that they never were so severely handled. 

About five p. m., the mountains, in front of the camp appeared alive, 
and, if 1 may make use of the expression, began to vomit forth cattle fiom 
two narrow paths in tlic hush, and continued so to do until seven o’clock, 
when the troops, being collected, returned to camp with above 7000 head 
of fine cattle, and having given the enemy a signal proof that no country 
could save them from the punishment they so justly merited. The loss 
of the enemy, during the day, was repoited to have been above sixty 
killed, so we may safely compute it at double, and many wounded. Jn 
bush fighting, it is a matter of the utmost difficulty to discover what loss 
you indict, so that number may be considered as great. 

The loss on our side was trifling, being only a few Hottentots killed, 
and one officer (Captain Murray), and six rank and file, 72nd High¬ 
landers, wounded. 

From d Hottentot who was takers prisoner we learned that tlie whole 
of the hostile tribes was here asaetflbled, end the 3rd division being 
now near its ground, the General determiffed on attacking in force. On 
the morning of tlie 9th the troops marched—the infantry in two 
columns—to attack the position from which the enemy had been driven 
on the 7 th ; thus inclosing him between the two divisions, and securing 
the cattle, to drive them into the open plain in front of the encampment, 
where different detachments of mounted men were stationed to receive 
them, 

About eleven the advance of the 3rd division was seen on the.summit 
of thehijis, and the different kloofs were oflectually and thoroughly scoured ; 
but altl/oiigh the lo£^ of the enemy was seveit, yet, disheartened by the 
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. fofmer attack, they had scattered and dispersed throughout tLi extensive 
bus^, and but little of the cattle was secured. - \ » 

On the 10th, all the detachments having come in, and it appearing 
that^c enemy had abandoned these favourite fastnesses for a time, tlie < 
Commander-in-chief resolved to move into the interior, dispatching the 
. second division towards the sea, to scour the country occupied by the 
tribe of T’Slambie, until it joined the^lst at the Ganube. / The 3rd and 
4tli were to remain in the rear, and to harass the enemy, in order to pre¬ 
vent him from re-occupying this range of mountains, from which he had-T 
been so recently driven. * * ^ 

On the l^Ii, v\e reached the Ganube, ^nd halted therefor the second 
division until the 14th; but it not arriving, we continued our march, and 
bivouacked vvuhin six miles of the great,Kei river, the boundary of 
Ilintza’s tribe of KalBrs. On tlie niorfiing of the 15th, after a march 
of about fwo hours, we arrived at tlie Kei, a widely-flowing river, but at 
this lime very shallow, with steep precipitous banks ; md here 1 must 
borrow from u late eloquent writer, if 1 wish to give any description of 
the African rivers :—f 

“ The rivers of South Africa (so called) arc generally no more than 
periodical torrents, usually flowing with a diininiilive stivani at iIjc 
bottom of a huge chasm or glen, the banks of which rise on citiier hand, 
steep and shaggy with wood, like the side of a mountain; so that in 
ipauy cases it will take an hour to cross from the top of one bank lo the 
other, although the water, at the bottom, in ordinary occasions, will 
scarcely wet your horse’s fetlocks.” 

On gaining the banks, the advance was hailed by some Kaffirs from 
the other side, inquiring for what purpose we were come. After some 
entreaty, and much caution on their part, one of tliem came down to 
the opposite bank, and his Excellency spoke with him for some time, 
and requested that a message miglit be sent to Ilintza, inviting him 
to a conference. This tlyey assented to, and the division crossed, and 
entered Hintza's country; but previous to passing the river, the troops 
were strictly enjoined by a general order not lo plunder the kraals or 
gardens, and to conduct themselves as in perfect peace. In fact, the 
Governor bad provided beads, wire, &c. &c., for the purpose of ]mr- 
cliasing pumpkins and wood. 

The troops halted about fifteen miles from the Kei, and there re¬ 
mained until the 17th, when they marched to IJutierworth, a mission¬ 
ary station belonging to the AVesleyan Society, but now abandoned, 
from fear of Ilintza, who had behaved in the most brutal manner towards 
the missionary. The house was nol burnt, but everything cfolnpletely 
destroyed—doors torn down—windows shattered, presenting a melan¬ 
choly picture of desolation—and here wc halted, awaiting the arrival of 
Ilintza, to whom frequent messengers were sent; and while vve are 
thus employed, perhaps it would be better to detail the reasons which 
induced Sir B. D’Urban to enter Hintza’s territory when that chief was 
not openly at war. 

In the year 1828, when Hintza was threatened with utter destruction 
by some marauding tribes called Eetcani, he applied for assistance from 
the Colonial Government, which was promptly afforded him; he there¬ 
fore Was bound by gratitude at least to have given that Government 
timely notice of the intentions of the frontier tribes^ of which 'he was 
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fully awaqp, as being paramount chief of KaffirJand. The tribes'did 
not dare «»o make war or peace without his sanction :—did he warn’ the 
colonists (who had assisted him when in danger) of the impending 
storm ? did he interpose and endeavour to arrest it ? Far from sdd^ng, 
be not only connived at it—telling them to fight on—but permitted, 
nay, even d^slr^d them to drive their own herds, and the cattle plun¬ 
dered from colony, into his dominions for security^he ordered his 
people t(fflB!fndou a tract of country along the sea, for the reception of 
. the hostile tribes, in case of their being driven over the Kei—and he 
pot only tapi^ perdtitted, but encourage'd, his own people to join in the 
war. ^ 

As early as in tlie month of Febj-uary, Sir B. D’Urban, being con- 
virfeed of Ilintza's implication in tlieiwar, opened communications with 
lum through Field-Commandant Van AVyk and the Tambookie chief 
, Mapasa, on the one hand, and the friendly tribes on the other. Hiatza 
fur some time* would not meet Van Wyk, on the plea of sickness, 
(the common excuse of a savage when he is unwilling to meet you) ; 
but finally he invited Van Wyk to meet him with a few men. Fortu¬ 
nately Van Wyk obtained information that Hintza had formed a most 
diabolical plot to murder him ; so that, instead of going with only eight 
ov nine boers, be rode to the place of meeting with 200. At first 
IJintza would not appear, and when lie did, his conduct was most 
unsatisfactoryfand his answers shuffling and evasive. All this being llje 
case, and it being pritvedHTSt the captured pattle were in his country 
with his knowledge and permission, his Excellency entered his terri¬ 
tories fur the purpose ofdenuindmg restitution. 

During our halt at Buiterworlli, frequent messengers arrived from 
ilintza, saying, “ That ho would jbe in soon”—“ That lie was coming,” 
and other evasive answers. Amongst them was a cajitain named Couba, 
(a vicious-looking rascal), Hmfza’s great friend and chief counsellor ; 
to him the Governor explained the demands o,f the British Government 
on iiiiitza, and the reason for entering his territory. His replies were 
all in the same tone, evidently to gain time, and enable the cattle to be 
removed to the mountains. 

On the 2oth, the 2nd division joined in woful jdight, the horses 
being all knocked up from hard work and tUe want of food. This last 
was owing to the commissariat officer attached to the 2nd division 
(which consisted solely of mounted men), who, from some bright con¬ 
ception, thought liiat corn would be wasted on them; the conse¬ 
quence of which was, tliat the poor animals were scarcely able to walk, 
whilst the lioUentot dragoon, withdiis saddle on his back, driving a half- 
starved quadruped before him, did not present a very soldier-like 
ajqiearance. Patience began to abandoft us, but the Governor deter¬ 
mined on wailing; and in the incuntime the chiefs of the P’mgoes came 
into the camp and imjilored protection. It ajipears that when 
Chaka, chief of the Zoolaks, laid waste and depopulated the country 
beyond the Urnzinvoobo, those who escaped fled to Hintza for refuge, 
which at first was afforded them ; but soon the refugee turned into the 
' slave, and they were subjected to every species of insult and cruelty the 
Kaffirs could heap upon tl>em, their life even not being considered of more 
value than that of a dog. His Excellency complied with their request, 
and thus we procured a formidable ally agahnst Hintza, in case bis 
provoking hostilities* 
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Sir B, D’Urban had now waited nine days, and as it wasftapparent 
that Hintza was taking advantage of the interval to remove hikiself and 
cattle to a distance, and to a situation where he hoped to evade pursuit, 
war*^^ declared in presence of Couba, who was sent-off to his chief to 
acquaint him thereof, and the division marched, directing its course 
.towards a position which it was said Hintza had taken up in the moun¬ 
tains, near the T Soino river, and head^f the Amava. / 

During the inarch. Colonel Smith separated from the fcoTWiln with 
a mounted patrol, for the purpose of intercepting some of the catitle on 
their route to the T*Soino, Abbut evening the catfie appeared in sight, 
and the Colonel gave chase, at the same Jime detaching* Ws -Aide-de- 
cainj}, with three men, to capture two Kaffirs, seen at a distance, oik* 
of whom was said to be a powerful chief, ,wliilc he pursued the main 
object. After a hard gallop he overlook (hem about five p.m., and suc¬ 
ceeded in capturing above 4000 Iiead, and would have secured move had 
it been prudent to have followed them any farther, but astit was getting 
dark it became necessary to secure the cattle already cajdured. 

The fruits of this spirited attack were above 5000 head of cattle taken 
—others having been captured by detached parties—a considerable 
number of the enemy killed—and two powerful chiefs of Hiiriza's taken 
prisoners, with their attendants; thus pro/ing that whenever it was j>os- 
sible life was spared, and the enemy raptured ; although it is but seldom 
that a Kaffir will surrender, as he knows not the consequences of death, 
and therefore cares little for it. 

I 

Having lighted fires round the cattle, we lay down, hoping to obtiiin 
a little sleep, hut the lowing of the cows after their calves, and the ne¬ 
cessity that existed for frequently visiting the guards, together with the 
occasional tramp of some dozen of bullocks over your body, altogetlu'r 
precluded tlie approacli of that venerable gentleman—Mor]jlieus.” 
At two o’clock next morning, leaving the greater ]>ait of the force with 
the cattle, we moved towards the lulls over which Colonel Smith ha<I 
seen cattle driven the jireceJing evening. About daylight we arrived at 
the fool of the Kameglia Berg, and Commenced our ascentj favoured by 
a heavy fog, under the shelter of which we gained the sununit, and as 
the mists rolled beneath our feet we discovered cuttle feeding below, 
with their owners ground them in fancied security. Descending from 
the hill in their rear we came upon them as from tlie clouds, and their 
surprise was so great tluit they made little or no resistance—so little 
indeed, that, after some had been killed, Colonel Smith ordered the boors 
to desist from firing, as the Kaffirs were flying in all directions. Having 
collected our spoil, which amouuteo? to above 1500 head, vre drove 
them towards our last night’s bivouac, and having assembled the whole 
of our force, moved towards the mountain to rejoin the General, send¬ 
ing the cattle back to Colonel Somerset's camp at Butterworth; aiul 
about five o’clock p.m. wc found the 1st division encamped on the 
Tsolo. 

After some consultation with his Excellency, Colonel Smith moved 
the next morning (llie 26lh) at three o’clock, with a force consisting of 
two companies 72nd Higlilanders, three companies of Hottentots, and 
about eighty mounted men, into ihet mountains towards tlie position it 
was supposed Hintza had taken up. Having crossed the T’SoniOy 
and havingJharched over eome difficult mountain country, we saw at a 
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distance!some mounlcd Kaffirs; but favoured by tl»e nature of*the 
groundytbey weVe cmabled to give the alarm, and ilintza, to whose 
kraal wo were near at Imnd, made his esca[)e. The country around us 
^ was liighly favoiTi’ablc to the wishes of tlie Kaffir, viz., concfeaiTtient 
and security for his cattle, as it appeared entirely to consist of lofty 
mountains and^ocks, one piled above the other. 

As we we ^e proceeding soma Fingoes reported that lliey could see 
(U^ttTE.arj uTstance ; Colonel 8mith therefore ordered Captain Murray 
’ to follow the course of T’Somo with the infantry, whilst he himself, 
.with the mounted men (riding on the' arc of the circle), pursued the 
cattle. Foltowing them at brisk pace, we at length came up with them 
in a ravine called the Acalomba, v^liich runs into the I)cd of the Great 
river, and, dismounting drove them out of the busli, with no loss on 
our '*ide, and very little on th*eirs, as they understand the art of con- 
' realing themselves as well as any vyild beast. Having secured above 
^2000 head, \\% retraced our steps up the steep hills whicli we had jtist 
dejjcendcd, in hopes of meeting the infantry; but having marched until 
imfe at mght, and having no one who knew anything of the country, 
we halted at a Kaffir kraal (or village) : resuming our march at sunrise 
(*^7Lii), \fe at eight o’clock found the column in bivouac on the 
'r'Somo, with 4000 of Jbittle which they had taken the preceding 
^d;»\. Conceiving it likely that the enemy were driving tljeir lierds 
(iownlo tlie Kci, the p recipi ^is banks of which are well calculated to 
conceal many thuusffWlfSrfJoIonel Smith rcti^aced ins steps (sending'off. 
tlje catLlc to the camp), and marching in the direction of the Acalomba,^ 
rcholvcd to follow' its coutse to the Kei, The lieat of this day was ‘ 
intens(*, and on our arrival at the ravine, finding evident marks that 
1 attic liad been fresbly driven dovyu it, Colonel Smith pushed on wilhoiit 
a halt. The patli (if you can call it so) down this ravine was rough 
and stonv, and the rays of the sun, reflected from the naked and rugged 
rocks, wliieii hung over it on either side, struck upon you most forcibly, 
so that the infantry w'ere not only straggling, but even hardly able to 
kci‘jj on tlicir legs, while many of the horses, althougli led, dropped 
dead from utter exliaustion. 15ut the necessity of this hasfy march was 
fully proved, as at six o’clock we came in sight of tlie dust of tlie re¬ 
treating enemy; and Colonel Smith, givfng a “ vie\y halloo,” galloped 
after them, followed only by tlie few whosr^ horses were able to keep 
tip—.Lieutenants Wade and JJalfour, 72iul Highlanders, and three 
orderlies, Cape Mounted Rifles—these horses, which not a minute before 
appeared to be incapable of proceeding farther, entered into the pur¬ 
suit with tlie same ardour as thsir riders—galloping up a path wJiicli 
led through tlie centre of the ravine, and, crossing the Kei, disappeared 
round tlie brow of the cliff, wc came up with the cattle, and after shoot¬ 
ing some of the enemy who were driving them, succeeded in turning 
them; thus keeping the Kaffirs in check, until the arrival of the IJot- 
Iciitots enabled us to show force. We captured the whole, to tlio 
amount of 5000 head, every one of which would have been lost to us 
Inul we halted even for five minutes. And now the troublesome and 
annoying task of securing such a dumber of cattle for the night com- 
iiicncod, cqmi>ared to which the fabour of capturing them is trifling; 
but this also being effected, wc began to attend to our own comforts, by 
lighting large fireSj the necessity of which ms bufliciently proved by tlic 
U. S. JyUHN. No. JOl, Apkii., 1837. 2 1 
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dull that arose from the river, on the banks of whicli we wS^re, and 
vvhicli was more acutely felt from the intensity of the lieat dife'ing the 
day. 

N'fef morning (28th) we commenced our return fo the Camp, at 
which we arrived on the 29th, after four days of the most fatiguing 
jnarches that luid ever been made by troops in South Afilcai 

The result of these five days* operations were,—a consi(^*rable num¬ 
ber of the enemy killed and wounded; above 16,000 lieailorjc^lUti; 
ckptured; and a signal proof given to the savage tl^at no country; how¬ 
ever remote or difficult, ran slop the British soldier. 

On our arrival in the cam}> we learned that Hintza hatT sent in re¬ 
peated messages to his Excellency, >vlio, however, refused to In at 
any one but himself; and finally, finding that he was only increasing* 
liis danger by temporizing any longer, be came into camp about fiv.- 
o’clock r.M. the 29th, with a retinge of about thirty armed men, lit* 
was conducted to a chair near the Governor’s (cut, and His Excellency 
asked him whether he was willing to proceed to business or wouhi jve- 
ler waiting until the next day. IJc replied “ that he was readylinJ 
the (Governor, in jiiesencc of his staif and oflicers, then caused Mr. 
Shepstone, the interpreter, to read to him, sentence by senknee, the 
grounds upon wliiclt redress was demanded from him, and tin* terms 
U]K)n which alone jicacc could be re-es abiished. He listened atten¬ 
tively to it, and requested until the next d^^-v to rtdlect upon it. A lent 
■TCitb pitched for him, and 1,'imsclf and one of iit’SVounsdiois, Enitcui, 
dined with Eoloncl Smith. After dinner, the dilferent guests lia\ing 
' withdrawn, be roqueslnd that the treaty miebt again be read to bun ; 
and having matuivdy weigbtd and considered cveiy article, he consented 
to make ))e:ice next morning; whieb be did in presence of the Irooj-s, 
at the same time not liaving the sliglitcst iuteiilion (as he eventiuills 
proved) of ever fulfilling it. 

The princij)al terms were:—I'hat witliin five days he should jtry 
2 a,000 head of cattle and oOD horses, and the same number in twelve 
months ; besides 600 head for the murder of two J3ritish sulnects in Ins 
country. I’eiug called on to give hostages for the due fulfilment td the 
treaty, his reply was,—“ Oh, as for that, 1 will remain myself, and 
send for my son ;’kwln*ch he did, and his son Hieli arrived in camp that 
day (30th). After the conclusion of peace Ilintza was laden with cosily 
]»Tesents, as was also his son; and presents of value were sent to his 
chief wife. 

It may be asked, what could have been Ilintza*s n'ason forremaining 
in our camp as a hostage, and also for sen<ling for bis son, if he really 
bad no intention of fulfilling the treaty? The explanation is very 
simple : he knew' that if he departed, and left two of his principal coim- 
rellors in our hands, he could have no excuse for not compiving with 
all the demands; but by bis remaining himself he escaped the odium of 
compelling his people to give up the cattle, while he induced them to 
believe that he was forcibly detained in our camp. The same may 
apply to his son; and then he had the excuse to ofl’er to us, that his 
people would not obey his orders. 
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SIIirWRKCK OF THE 78th regiment on the island of rUEFARISj 

. IN THE INDIAN OCEAN. ^ - 


Of all tlie perils by flood and field recorded in these pages there are 
I p.'rliujjff fe\v-vf such striking iiUcrcbt, or in which the lives of several 
hqjiuiiih'edsajjaar feilow-soldiers were so Jong in imminent peril as in llie 
^^Twf«ck 01 a divifaion of the 78th Regiment on their return from Java^ 
IS 16, which we iy:e about to detail from the narrative of one of the 
surviving officers. 

This division was doomed to encounter a more tlian ordinary share of 
the perils of the deep. Jt first embarked on board the Princess Charlotte, 
* Jwm sailed fioui Samarang l>oads for* Calcutta on the ISth Sejitember, 
hut the following day, at three p.w., tliat vessel struck on a 


•sunken rock, and carried away her rudder. The boats, on being hoisted 
oiii, were foiuuf so leaky as to be useless, and a raft was formed to hold 
llie iroops, in the expectation of her heating to ]iiecca in the course of 
hut luckily before it became necessary to commit themselves 
to il til~nfcV[||i~i I swung oil* the rocks, and was with great difficulty carried 
'"Tulo Datavift Roads on the seyiud day after she grounded. On being 
inspected llicre she was founl to liave sufVered too mueh damage to 
];ioceed on lier •. ojage, and tSe troops were therefore removed to tlie 
J'Vancis and (MiarloUe, a ve ss eL »f 700 tmis, commanded by Caj)l. Acres’^.. 

in tins vessel tlie iTmsTon a sceond time Jiot sail for Calcutta on tfit? 
.VOlh of September, and enjo\ed a pheasant and prosperous voyage till 
ihf' hth Ntiveniher, when, -about half-jiast two in the morning, a 
drummer of the regiment came (rom the forecastle and reported to the 
oilicer on Avateli that ho saw rocks aliead. The vessel was then going 
Indore a modi'rate breeze at llu; rate ol four or five knots an liour. I'Jie 
idarm ivas immedialely gi\'cn, and idie was j>ut about; but while in 
"'lass th<‘ eurrenl carried her i'a})>diy lowanls the rocks, and slie struck 


on a sunken reef. 

At this lime then* were ii]jwards of .‘)40 souls on board, and the boats 
wen* t.iarcely sudicieiit to hold a filth ])art of that niiinhcr. It soou 
);ecMiiu‘ evident from the way in whicii ih^ vessel was striking tlmt she 
was not likely to keep together long; and-the water having already 
made lapid jirogress in lu'r hold, there was obviously no cliance of lier 
ever floating airain. As vet we were unceitain on what iiart of the coast 
she had struck, hut when morning dawned the island of Preparis was re¬ 
cognized on tlie larlmard (juarler, distant from twelve to thirteen miles ; 
and we fdimd that she had slrnck oft one of the sunken reefs which sur¬ 
round it, uml render it so niucii dreaded by navigators in those seas. 

As soon as the land was descried, it became obvious tiiat the only 
ehaiice of safety rested in the boats bidng able to carry oil the tuiops 
by surceshive detachm(*nts from the wreck ; but this of cour^e allogcthei: 
depended on the weather continuing moderate, and the vessel not going 


*' Some lime ui’terwnids, ■when live J^i'iiiccHs (.'harlotie was undevgoing repair at 
' Calcutta, a piece of lock ahont half .i ton \vcight, "was foniid to hiivo lodged near lier 
keel dunng the time she was livhovoi anef ycl m this state had she subsequently to 
till'. disa'*tei bwn again employed to caiYy troojis from Java to Uengal, and liad 
encountered two gales of wind off the Sand Heads. Had this piece'bf lock fallen out, 
which it is'noil to a rniraclo it did not, she must iiMaiitly havu foundered with all 
on hoard. To &nch frafl chances have the lives of oui gallant soldiers been too often 
entrusted. 
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to jfieces in the meantime, a prospect by no means likely to realizeJ. 
However, though death in all probability awaited tliose who were obliged 
to ^?emain, no selfish feeling was manifested hy the-soldiers to secure 
their own safety at the expense of the more helpless portion of the com- ' 
Tnunily, Tiie sick men, with the women and childre^i, were first put 
into the long lt>oat and cutter, along witli as many of the sbldicrs as she 
could carry, under the care of Captain JVrQueen and '^r,th. 

•Assistant-Surgeon. It was at first no easy matter to get the wojncn 
trust themselves to tlie boats;-and it was fortunate that in ibis einc'- 
gency the lady of the commanding ofiicer, Mrs. M'Pherson, ])osso3SC(I 
puilicient fortitude to set the example by'going first into tlie boat, on 
which the rest gained confidence *and followed her. In the hurr.y^)^ 
starting very few oars could be found, and neither the masts nor sails oi 
the boat could be got out of the hold. At five o’clock a.w. these luo 
boats set off for the island ; the jolly-boat liad been stove against the 
side of the ship, and went down, so that the gig was the only one re¬ 
maining with us. ~ 

As the ship beat very violently, and the sea instantly broke llirouph 
her ports, and over her upper deck, the foremast, nith all ^^u‘"set, u.' 
cut away, and fell over the starboard lif w, carrying with it the main- 
topmast and mizen-topgallant mast. When the advance of day lighted 
u]) tlie horrors of our situation the s^ene appeared terrific, beyonu 
description. Nothing W'as visible but bivVsk^ d rocks around us in 
every direction, lashed *oy a rajiid foaming current, which swept 
everything before it. About fiity yards from the stern, a small roik 
jutting above the water ajipcarod tlic only s])ot caj)able of alTordnii' 
temporary shelter, in case of the vessel going to pieces btfoio ih<‘ 
boats could return, an event which hm* frail slate hourly rendered more 
probable. AVith a view of establishing a communication between lliis 
rock and the vessel, and thereby placing a ]H)rtion of the men in greati r 
security, the gig was sent with a rope which was made fast to the rocli, 
and bound round the mizen-mast. 

Hy tins lime, to our great di8a]>poiiitment and distress, we could ^^ee 
that the boats which had left us, instead of nearing tiio isUnul, were 
drifting to leeward, tlie crews being exhausted with pulling against tiu' 
strong current which was setting from the shore. The gig was accor¬ 
dingly dispatched after the long-boat with a sail which had been ]iro- 
cured for her out of tlie hold, and by the aid of wliicli we could observe 
her at length nearing the island. During the absence of the gig some 
of tlie men were employed in making a raft from sucli spars and yards 
as could be procured, and others in saving bags of rice and biscuit out 
of the gun-room, so long as the state of the vessel admitted of their 
exertions. About one hundred men were removed from tlic vessel to 
the rock ; but as it would hold no more at high water, it occurred to us, 
that if the vessel went to jiieces before the boats could return, many 
more might be saved by tying rafts to the rock, and as from the strength 
of the current it was found absolutely impracticable to work the one W(‘ 
had prepaiecl, it was made fast there, and connected with the vessel hy 
several strong ropes, and another raft was also commenced with tlu‘ sanui 
view on the larboard side. 

After the ^ig returned, the long-boat and cutler, wliicli we IkkI jno- 
vioiisly seen nearing the island, were suddenly Itrot sight of, ami wo 
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l»ec;imo liucli alarmed lest tliey liad been lost in the surf when aUemptin^ 
to land. our sole Ijo 4 )es ot reseiio rested on their return, the anxiety 
itfoiir situation etiu be easier conceived than expressed. To removotlic 
susjjcnse under which we were all suflering, Captain Acres determined 
to go.oftNs^ioMb in the gig, and Major MTherson, at our earnest. 
, entret ^yj; .ji^ con)i>anied him. Ai- sinisct they left us, taking with 

men, and vve were left, in all about SOO souls, in a 
^•sscllof which cveiy timber was giving evident symptoms of breaking 
.V>, and rendering it barely possible tiidt the absence of rougli seas or 
boisterous weather would permit us to see tlie morrow’s dawn. 

night set in, the dreariness of^our situation was enough to quail the 
h^Srts even of the boldest, slid the soldiers in general behaved well. A 
Tew there were, no doubt, wbJ, in the vain liope of drowning care, and 
hnbng from themselves the Jiorrors of their impending fate, sought 
rt fiigr-jii intoMcation, of whicli the means readily jiiesented themselves 
Ik Uveen decks ; and two or tliree of iiiein in this state j)roved disobe- 
“THnft and disorderly, conceiving that the a]»])roacli of death levelled all 
layj^md^slinctions ; but the general mass ot the' se)Idie*rs exhibited the 
•most prai*^worlhy conduct, ^nd, unapjiallcd by the boiling surge wdiich 
(‘veiy moment tlireatcned to'miigulf them in its eddies, continued to 
j)ly tlu'ir labour^ of ]>reparing Another raft, and saving as much of the 
]»vo\ isious as possible ^e wreck. Tlie I^asciirs for several liours 
liad b('cn of no use vlrttWrefT The^ liad stowed themselves away in the . 
lojvcastle, and were busy.jdundering and drinking. / 

As the tide rose the men on the rocHi could not keep their footing, and 
l]u‘ \^a^es breaking over it, swept several of them into eternity. Small 
I'letesof rope were therefore sept to lliein, with directions to fasten 
tbcmsidves to the rock, and after tliat precaution accidents became Jess 
frequent. Lest the vessel should go to jiieccs in the night, we became 
aiiMuus to g^et back the raft from the rock, in order that it might take 
oil’as many as possible; but in endeavouring to haul it up against the 
(urrent, which was running at the rate of five or six knots an hour, two 
of ilic' ropes broke, and the attempt had to be abandoned, as there was 
but one left to connect it with the vessel. 
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AVhcu the second raft was com])leted, ’another attempt was made to 
haul II]) the other alongside by it ; but it was found impracticable, after 
the attempt was persevered in for a couple of hours, during which 
the sea was healing constantly over the party emjiloyed ; and when the 
ship rolled on her starboard side she raised the raft on which they were 
nearly o«t of the water, and as shg rolled over on the other side, buried 
them in the waves- This working speedily loosened the spars, and all 
hands were tlierefore set to work to lash them together, and endeavour 


to make the raft firm. 

There cannot be a more wretebed situation imagined than during our 
exertions on this raft, bulleted by tlie waves, which broke over us in 
huge masses at every alternate roll of the vessel, bruised by the boxes, 
tiunks, &c. which were constantly washing out of the port-holes, and 
obliged to exert ourselves to secure'and keep together the only frail sup¬ 
port we bad to trust to, though our footing was so insecure that every 
moment we w*ere in danger of being swept into the current or dashed to 
pieces against the side of ll)c vessel. During this period of eventful 
exertion, when qAe by one our fellow-suflerers were swept off by the 
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merdiless ocean, the cool and tletenniued demeanour of some i'as strik¬ 
ingly contv.isted with the noisy chuiiour of otht^rs ; and in general tlioso 
who wore the most profligate in their habits wcic now the loudeot in their 
prayers and lamentations. One of the Suhallerns on the raft, who wai 
by no means noted on former oteaftions either for ih^ fervour of Ins 
belief, or the ard-'iicy uf Ins uorshi]), was so zealous in his supplication-i 
to the Almighty for relief on this occa.^ion as to induce 
amid the a^vfui nature of tlie scene around us. f 

At high water the slop was btnkiug tremendously, owing to the grea’: 
body of water in the hold, and as the only hope of kcM'])ing her iogellit^r, 
it was deterniim'd to cut avvay the mainmast^ but the F^ascar oarpep'er 
could not be found, and we wxtc a,fraid, unjess properly done, it niig 
ju falling, carry away the poop, wJncl) was tlio only place we ii id to 
bhelter us. However, to keep the vessel from hreakiug uj>, w e were ne- 
ccssitaled to run every ritk, and haMug cut the weather Mii/eu ringiuir, 
a few blow’s of the hatchet s(‘nt the mast overtlic starboaul side, hukilv 
without injuring the vessel. 'I’he shi]) was mucli easier in consetpu .-i , 

and wearied with onr e\t‘rtion>, some of us (nulca\oniod to yjatci 
a little sleep in the mizen lail>ovid ciiams^: while m tiiM t-i'fliattoii, w. 
foilimately ovorlieard oee of the men uIhoIijuI been ]('ft to take enre of 
tlie raft ])ro]>ose to lii-) eomradi's to cullit Joos(' ami make tl’e he.^t of 
their way from the wrcik, as it would hold a few of them with' 
b^Vly, wli(*n tiiG ship broke up, 'I'lie ideaVif'l ,4".^ thus ub.nidoned to 
“t our fate w'as fjuite snlliciimf to liani-.Ii all Ihouplitol ble(’]>, e\en f.ititi'ipd 
^ as we wer!*; and to picvent the jios il>ihtv of so treacherous a ]ir')posi- 
tiou being adapted, all tlu' men on llin r.ift v\4‘i'(‘ inonedkitf !\ orjlmeilou 
i)o.n'(i. 

Often in our an^iety did vve east our ewes towards the island, for it 
TCipiired IiUlc lelleetion to cnuYince Ud that uide-«s our ( onnadt'. had 
been successful in cflectmg a Jamiing, ell ourc'O’iluuis would onh l(‘nd 
to prolong a miserable' eArst'’nee ior a d iv or two, Ind could in no wa\ 
s(’curc (jur ultimate sahdy ; and from tic* boats Iniving l)een lost sieht 
of solou'!;, and there heiug no imlicatious of any of them k:i\iug reached 
the island, the nujst gloomy forebodings lx g^m to be entertained, lx)lh 
tor their fate and our own. At lenglli, to our unexpri'ssihle joy, ahout 
four o’clock in llic morning, a light w'as seen on shore, and soon aticr 
another, at a htile distance from the fust, whicli w'e conjectured w.is a 
signal of tlulr safe aiiival, and a lantern was Jumg out by us at tlio 
mainmast-head in answer to it. 

As day broke we perceived the lortg-boat under sail, with the cutler 
in tow, coming towards us, and at length began to entertain somo 
lu)pe of bedng rescued from the jierilous situation in which weluid passed 
tiiC last Iweiily-fevcn hours, expecting every moment to be our last. 
The tw'o boats, how^ever, could only carry 110 of our number, so that the 
rest hud to be left to cuc'ounter similar dangers for another night or 
two ; tludr only safety depending on the chance of moderate weather, and 
the ship holding togellu r till (hen. Still with this manifest danger 
before them, was the disembarking party arranged, without any selfish 
anxiety being manifested by one portion of the soldiers to secure their 
safety at the expense of the othero. 

It may ea^^ily be siipposejd, notyiitlistanding their chance of escaping 
the perils of the deep, the situation of our party in the boats, of whom 
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tlie narr/lor was one, was by no means enviable. Wc liad not a'drop 
of fresh water, and, af^er being exhausted by the exertions of lUe pre¬ 
ceding ni^ht, had to puli against a strong current a distance of jupwards 
of fifU'cn miles, exposed to the burning rays of a tropical sun. Jt wns 
after i\ (fay oiygreat fatigue and suflering we landed on the Prepan's 
about four p.m., where we received the welcome intelligence that liosii 
bad b^en found in abundance about a mile from the landing jjlace, 
^Ith winch wo (juenclied our thirst in copious libations, and ate some slicli- 
\isii which iiad beefl pre])ared for us by the ladies, knowing they woukl 
acceptable after the privations we liad experienced on tlic wreck- 
y\bout two hours alter vve landed a slii]> was seen to the eastward, 
^iwiding direct for the island, Kvt|;y face beamed with joy, for we now 
'^iliought our relief certain. •As darkness set in we collected wood, 
made a large fire on the top of the highest liill, and hoisted the union- 
jack there, lo*attr:i( t her notice, lay down to sleep on the sandv 

beach, near high-wnter mark, confideul lliat at day-liglit she would send 
■4*ti.:‘-boats to rescue ih. i5ut when morning broke slie was nowhere to 
bo an d must liave stood away from the island during the nigbt, 
i-^lfoTwiUiSllSrnling our signal. 

fn the course of the nigli^ the gig had landed with an officer ami 
fourteen men from the wreck Jwho luckily succeeded in bringingofi' with 
“ them some bags of rice and Wscuit, which w#“re of great service in our 
} losent lamislied 

Tile island of the Preparis, on w Inch we hkd been cast, lies about sixty ' 
miles from llie mouth of tlic Rangoon River, its Icntrth is about three ^ 
miles, and circumfei'euee about eighty it is covered with wood and jungle, 
and on llie south side is a sheet ^ol fresh water, wherein w'e shot some 
ducks. At first they were very tame, but after experiencing a few shots 
Uiev became wihl. Wealso shota f(*\v sand-larks on the beach, and saw 
m.iny bahouiis, hut as they were very large and formidable, and we hud 
but one fovvJing-piece and no shot large cnoifgli to make any impt'cssion 
on them, we judged it prudent to let thiun alone. A variety of shell¬ 


fish was found by searching among tlie rocks; the smaller kinds vverii 
p.dalable, but the larger were so exceedingly coarse and oily as to 
sicken many of us who had been for some lime w'ltliout food. 

Seeing that there was no prospect of relief otherwise, it was deter¬ 
mined, BO soon as all the men were taken from the wreck, and a proper 
set of sails could be made, to send the long-boat to Rangoon, the nearest 
])ort, for assistance. Meantime, the Commanding Officer assembled tlie 
men, eixrouTiiged theni to hope jot the best, to be obedient to orders, 
and never in any situation forget their duty and their diecijdiue. Our 
supply of provisions was inspected, and wc were put on the wretched 
allowance of half a biscuit, and half an ounce of beef or pork a-day. All 
shared alike, liowever, and we endeavoured to eke out tins small pittance 
of food by wandering about in searcii of sucli shell-fiBli, and otiier 
resources, as the island afforded. 

Tiic weather still continued very moderate, and the long-boat succeeded 
ill bringing off another party of the men from the wreck. Luckily the 
island lies directly in tlie track of Vessels hound to iiangoon, or coining 
from the eastward to Calcutta, anti vve continued all tolerably cheerful 
in the expectation of another sliip again heaving in sight, for which wo 
kept a sharp dook-out—nor were we disappointed. About eight a.m. 
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of tlte following morning, a vessel was seen to the south-east, which 
jiroved to be the Po from Madras. Tlie Captain observing our signal, 
sent his^ boat to tlie wTCck, and carried twenty-seven men on board. 
She continued off the island ail day, but in the evening we lost sight of 
Ler ; and wo afterwards found that in a second attenij)t f > bring off the 
sufferers from the wreck, the jolly-boat was swamped from the rusli 
they made into it, and two men perished. The first matf^, who-^m^ 
manded her, escaped, but was left on the wreck. This accident, ano/ 
the dread of being surprised by rough weather on'so dangerous a lee-y; 
shore, probably induced the Captain to abandon tlie attempt of rescuinr, 
any more of tlie party, and to make the best of liis way to the ncarcifet 
port for further assistance. In thy morning, to our great di&appoiiiK 
nicnt, the vessel was nowhere to be seen, ■ 

On the following day, however, a sliip was seen in the ofling, whidi 
we supj>osed to be tlio same, and we sent off the second-male in llie 
cutter, who found her to be, not tlic Po, as we supposed, but the Ih ince 
liliicher, bound from China to Bengal. On learning our situation,4u^‘ 
Captain irnniedialcly stood in towards the scene of our shipwrcclv.and 
employed his boats in taking the remainder of the men froniTiTio rocir, 
on whicli they had now been exposed for .tive days, in a situation tlie 
most perilous winch can W'ell be concei icd, the Wtivcs at higli water 
almost covering the narrow ledge on wlhjch they were crowded; and 
ev^i in that moderate weather, scarce a titio-j a>=Sred without some ol 
■lliem being swept off by tne current. Jlad the weather been boisterous, 
or the tide risen Ingher than usual, their destruction must have been 
certain. 

During all this period they liad not a morsel of fooil but the raw' flesh 
ofa cow which drifted to them from the wreck; and most of them, 
from the accident luiving taken jiJace in the middle of the night, were 
exposed almost in a state of nudity to the burning rays of the sun. 
They w'cre all much cut and bruised by being frequently dashed against 
llie rocks, but from the fortunate precaution adopted of tying themselves 
to the rock wdienever that was practicable, only nine men were w-ashed 
away out of 110 who landed on it : the rest, in a state of great exhaus¬ 
tion, were carried on board the-Blucher, where they received every kind¬ 
ness and attention which humanity could dictate, from Captain Wetlierall, 
who commanded her. 

Towards evening we lost sight of the ship, and from the conduct of 
the two other Captains we began to be uneasy lest this one also should 
desert us. As night came on we collected large quantities of wood, and 
kept a fire burning as a signal. Though the Blucher had been obliged, 
in order to keep off the island, to come to anchor hull-down, yet she 
fired guns during the night in answer to our signals, and cheered us 
with the assurance that, though unseen, she was still near us. As soon 
as morning dawned, slie sent two boats on shore with supplies of 
mutton, biscuit, beer, and wine—a most acceptable present, it may be 
supposed, to persons in our famished stale. Major M‘Plierson and 
Doctor Brown, with the officers’ ladies and children, and also some of 
the soldiers* wives and children, pulled off in the Blucher’s boat at 11 
A.M., and we who were left behind amused ourselves by cooking and 
eating the provisions sent us^ from the ship; and the amplitude of our 
meal, which was prolonged for several hours, with the joyous anticipa- 
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tit>n of /[ettinc; away from the island next day, pul us all in hioh s*pirits 
— every dismal thought.fled, and all our previous sufferings and priva¬ 
tions were forgotten. 

Notwithstanding our deliverance was to all appearance so near, many 
of our })oof ^Ilows were doomed yet to encounter a long j)eriod o^ 
. an^ety and privation. By five^p.M, the Elucher's Ijoats IiadTeturned. 
^Th^ifcng-bfiiit was then loaded with sick men, women, and children ; 
L4nd order that the other boats might make more rapid progress, it 
Vas arranged that tlio officers and men Intended for embarkation should 
\alk to-the extreme point of the island, which was nearest the ves&id, 
aXd be taken in there. On their arrival, however, they had the mortifi¬ 
cation to find that the shij>, consecjjience of having dragged her anchor 
and being very nearly on the rocks, liad been obliged to get under 
w'(Mgh, and stand out from the shore. It was, (*onse(juently, not judged 
expedient to attempt the embarkation that niglit, and the boats returned 
to the landing place without taking us on board. 

At six o’clock tlie next morning we saw the ship at a great distance 
i t) castv^ard. The men, wou.cn, and ciiildrcn w'erc again enibaiked 

theHSMs, and in about aij hour we started, three of the boai> lowing 
the lung-boat; but as the seAwas running very high, we made but little 
jirogress, particularly those inSthe cutter, which contained fourteen men, 

* eight women, a.nd nine children, under my charge. Many of the men 
were sickly, and cotild^-iiot j)\di, and we had but five oars. By eicveiu 
o’clock we had weathere*]. the eastern extremity of the island, when all 
liie other boats were able tp make sail towards the ship, which made 
fiequent tacks towards them, and picked them up; but there being no 
sail in tlie cutter, a strong wijul and tide against us, and the men 
(*\hau.stc<l w'ith pulling, we speedily drifted to leeward among the rocks 
and shoals, where the ship could not approach us, and our situation 
e\ ('I’v hour became more critical, as the wind was rising rapidly, and 
liie sea hi caking over us so as to rcfjuire constant bailing to keep the 
boat afloat, and there was not a ckop of fresh water on board to refresli 
the men, who were panting and worn out by excessive exertion. The 
women and children, too, were in a most melancholy state, nor was it 
possible to keep them from drinking th^ salt watcr^ tliough it tended 
rather to increase than allay their sufferfngs. About six o’clock we 
had neared the bhi|) a little, and all of us being very much exhausted by 
our exertions, wc hoisted a handkerchief as a signal of distress, in the 
hope blie would send boats to our assistance; but as it unfortunately 
happenod, she was at this time dragging her anchors, and in danger of 
running on the rocks, so that instead of affording assistance to us, we 
had the disappointment of seeing her set sail, and stand away from 
the shore. When she liad got clear of this danger, she liove-to, and as 
night was fast setting in, and a heavy sea rising, wc mustered all our 
energies to reach her—but when wc had considerably lessened our dis¬ 
tance, she was again under the necessity of making sail, and standing 
away from us, to avoid the rocks. 

Darkness liad now set in, and alie was soon lost to our sight; the 
gale was increasing, and the sea 'beating over us with redoubled fury. 
Our signarfire was now seen burning on the island, and several of the 
men, in despair of reaching the vessel, ayd of the- boat living in such 
a sea, proposed ^^eering for the island in the direction of the fire; 
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but this I firmly op]>oscd, knowing tluit as there was but *pic safe 
landing place in the islaml, it was by no means likely we should be 
able lo .make it in liie daik, and even if we did it was only accessible 
when the weather was line and the water smooth ; consetpu'uilv, in 
^sneh a gale as tlien blew, it could not be attempted bwt \yith tljc (cr- 
lainty of'dostruction. It was therefore determined to follow the ship 
and keep to sea, as our onlv chance of safety; and Jbrtunafc it a; as ue 
did so; for about eight o’clock the Biuclicr hoisted a light and sent 
boat lo our assistance, which soon brought us along'^jide, ami wr all got 
safe on board, dreadfully exhausted, as may be supposed, with pulling 
heavy cutler from seven in the morning, wdthout a drop of vvaur oi^a 
morsel of food. AH our sufferings were now, however, forgot; tilie 
limnanity and atlcntioii shown by Captain* Wctherall toon n vivcui ii-,, 
and the women, who, an hour or two hcfoie, had been mo'-t fuiious in 
their desire to n'turn lo the island at all hazards, were no\V'loud in tluur 
e.\]>ressions of gratitude that our oiigiual course had so foiliinatcl_\ been 
maintained. 

Our dangers wer(' not, however, as ^cl at an end. There were 
about ninety Europeans ami s’xiy Lascars on tlio island, uhoty^'aj)*a!iV' 
Wellierall was determined if possible to hifiig off with him, but towards 
nnduight the gale iiitreased, one of tli/» long-boats asteui was stoNc, 
ami had to bo cut adult, and om^ of ihe J*asc,irs [leiislied in lier. 

,'Towards morning the wi’atlier inoiIer:ited',‘and'Vlio vt sel aj;ain stool 
fiT the island ; but at eight r.^r, aiiollier litsuv aale came on, rueiun 
' panied witli tlmnd( r and liglitiimj-. The slap was eauied 
towards the bieakciand it was on!) by a of sail wc Were ei;abhd 

to ckar them. In tloing so, however, swcial of the sails were bh/wn 
into rilthons ; the foieinasf sj)rung, ant)tlier of tuir boats lust, and wt‘ 
were obliged to (.nt aw ay one of our bow er-anci:ors, w hicli biok'* loo • 
from the lashing. The vessel was very light, ami as the sea l)ioke \( \ ■ 
heavily over her, apprebcnb’ion& wore (‘iitertained lliat she would go over 
on her hcam ends. Tiic Lascar s“amen became lernfied, and were ol 
no ('arthlv use, and but for tin- exertions of the soldiers on boanl slu; 
would inevitaijly have been lost. Ouino to the damaged stale of iiu‘ 
vessel, it was not judged safe *to remain anv longer oil* so dangerous 
a Ice-shore in sucli tempestuous weatlicr, and we were tli"rcture re- 
ku tantiy compclJed to give iij) the prospect of rescuing our comrades 
ill misfortune, and steer directly for Ikmgal- 

W c arrived there in nine dajs, and immediately forw^arded a dispatcli 
to (Tovermnent announcing our sbipw^’cck, the, bullerings wc had uikIci- 
gonc, and the neecssity for immediate relief to those w'e had left behind. 
Lord IJaslings ordered two Company’s truirern to proceed instantly to 
the island, lo bring them oil', and with proper snpjjlies of provisions and 
clothing for their use. They were found, on the (hir/y-sLvlh day iibcr 
our shipwreck, in a very w’cak state, Latterly there had been no shell¬ 
fish procural>ie, and the men were too much exhausted to seareii lor 
them at low water with their usual diligence. They were dfsjiomling, 
too, of all Iioj»os of relief from the apprehension tliat the Blueiicr li.id 
])erielied during tlio gale, and that they would be left to die of starva¬ 
tion. Several of them were in so exhausted a state that they expired 
shortly after being taken on, board the cruiseis, and the sudden cliangc 
of diet from privation to plenty proved fatal to many''others. 
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Froai tlie qujintity of yards, masts, boxes, &c., wliicU were found on 
tlie seashore at various parts of the island, it would a]>}U'ar that many 
ships must have been wi*ccked upon its dangerous coast, tbough pro¬ 
bably none of tlie suflerers had the same good fortune as ourselves in 
escaping from it. In order to provide a su]Jply of food for any wluj 
irtiglit encounter a similar misfortune, the cruisers left a few goats, 
geese, aiid^fowls on tiie island, which may probably increase, and alVonl 
tlie means of sustenance to future sulferers. In remembrance of 4-lu' 
i‘vcnL a pole was fluck uj) at the landing jilacc, on wliicli a botth* was 
Sfa-itened containing a piece of parchment witii the names <»f the sufferers 
\tuerrcd on the island, the date of our shijivvreck, and final departure. 
The total number on board the ITyucis and (charlotte at llic time of iier 
t-hipwreck was as follows 


Officer', iioii-rommisNionecl officerH. f>eldiers, cattip-foilomTb, Kc 
l^ascius, ^(nining the ciew * , 

Soldiers' wives, children, &c. « • . 


,vm 

no 

h h) 


^ '3^lA^^I>n’cise number who jicrislied cannot he accurately stated from 
incmorN*, but, eonsiduring* our jicrilous situation, it was much finver 
than miuht have been e\]>Gqtcd. Tlie vessel luckily did not go to pieces 
till the M\th !ay alter the wreck, when the men weic all icmoved; had 
not the weather been remarkably nioderah' during that ])eriod slie could 
not have held together many hour-*, in wdycli case ihe greater iiuinbc^r 
oflhose on board mustdncviiably hove perished, 

1 he followung is a list of the oflieers :iud their families who w'cre ship- 
wreck<‘d on lliis <»ccabion—the large projiortion since decoa->ed of men 
who were tlien in the \igour of life, shows what r.ijiid inroads the mor 
tality ()f twenty years makes in a binall circle of military Iriimds, vvlu'ii 
exposed to the dangers of their j'lofession :•—^jVlaJor 31‘Phcrsoi), com- 
m.indiiiir ; tbijit.iin M'Queeu (since dcajl) ; Lieut. j\I"Ihit‘; Litml. 
[M ‘ LiCud (since (load) , Lieut. Brodie (since dead); Incut. M‘Kcn/,ie 
(^ince dead); Incut. ]\LDuecn (since dead); Lieut, M^Lrummen ; 
In'Mit. Smith (smee dead) Assistant-Surgeon Blown (since dead) ; 
Pdrs, IM'Phcrsoii; Mrs. Brown and chUd (since dead) ; IVIis. M‘Quceii 
and two (Inldren (since dead). This last-mgntioned.ladv, though rescued 
in this instance, was ultimately doomed to a wMtery giave, luving been 
lost w'itli her tw^o children in the AVem^ss sm.uk on tJie coast of 
Norfolk. 

This island of Preparis had nearly occasioned the shipwreck of ano- 
llior corps. In lfi26 the Kast Jndia Company's shij) J''niaad, having 
on hoard ihe 45lh Foot, and a number of camp-follow'ers, amounting 
in all to nearly ciglit hundred souls, struck on one of the outer shoals 
of that island, when on her way from Bangoon to Martaban, and it 
was only by the greatest exertions that she got off, and succeeded in 
I (‘aching the neiglihouring port of Amherst 'J’own. Strange to say, 
Lieut. Smith, one of those who had formerly been wrecked on the 
island in the 78th, was then on board as Lieutenant in tlie 45tli, and 
thus narrowly escaped being cast'away a second tiineou the same island 
in that rejnotc quarter of the glojbc. 
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NARRATIVE OF THE LATE SIEGE AND RELIEF OF BII.BOA. 

BY VRKDKUICK BURGESS, l.A'IE SUIIGBON IN Till: ARMY OF DO'N CARl.OS. 

On the 21st October, General Villareal, having made his dispositions 
accordingl'% moved to the vicinity of Bilboa, a spot whichj notwitb- 
btauding our reverses, has proved nearly as fatal to the cnEmy as to 
our;ielves. He was accompanied by twenty-one battalions; viz., five of 
Castille, eight of Biscay, four o£ Navarre, three of Alava, and oiic of 
Guipiifci^oa; and a train of artillery, consisting of fifteen pieces, one 
36-pounder, two howitzers, one large and’small mortar, tlirce 21-* 
pounders, three 16-pounders, and fo»r *8-poundcrs. The roads pre- 
bcntcd a particularly animated scene, each peasant ajipearing anxious 
for the enterprise ; and, whilst resuming a siege, which had been com¬ 
menced by Zumalacarregui, under the command of one of his disciples, 
the movement was so popular, that all the disagreeables attending our 
operations—the rain tailing in torrents—the mud and snow, amid^ - 
which the soldiers bivouacked, seemed rather a pleasure than a hardship 
to them. • ^ 

The British Legion having fortified, while in Bilboa, tfic tlnee 
mounds to the S.W. and E. of the city, and which, during our first 
siege, were occupied by our artillery, swept the high road and Puente 
Nuevo, as we advanced, which obliged us to erjass, the river by the 
bridge of Galdacano. Follo\/ing tlie chain of mountains as far as the 
heights of San Domingo, which rise E.N.E. of Bilboa, 800 feet :ibo\e 
the level of the sea—and across which runs the road to Munguia and 
Guernica—you come to the city of Bilboa, which lies at their foot, sur¬ 
rounded on three sides by these hills ana the mounds above mentioned, 
w liiie on the N.AV. the river Ybaizabal, winding four or five miles through 
this small line of open country, divides the town into the old and new, 
having its banks beautifully cultivated, interspersed with numerous villas. 
At tlie mouth, on the right bank, is situated Portugalete, from whicli a 
bridge is thrown to connect it with the opposite shore. IJigliev uj), on 
the same side, stands Dcsierlo; still higher up, on the left, is situated 
Oldbiaga, half-a-mile in length, midway between the mouth of the river and 
Bilboa; then Deust. On the*23rd, the town was closely invested on all 
sides, except by the river; and this omission can only be accounted for by 
the fact, that Villareal expected to take it by storm within tlie fortnight. 
On the 28th of October, our batteries having been erected midway be¬ 
tween the city and the heights of San Domingo, wc opened fire with 
such effect, that in the course of six days the Christino batteries, if not 
wholly silenced, had most of their guns dismounted, and only answered 
us at intervals, our own remaining almost uninjured from the enemy's 
fire. Our loss would have been altogether inconsiderable, but for the 
death of the young and brave Comte de Rochefoucauld, captain of ar¬ 
tillery, who received, while pointing a gun, a bullet through his brain, 
and also that of a Portuguese brigadier, General Cuellho, who was cut in 
two by a 24-pound shot. It was at this time, that the French Legion of 
deserters, 600 strong, supported by three companies, I think of one of 
the battalions of Biscay, were ordered to assault the breach made in 
Campo Santo., This took place at half-past nine o’clock p. m., and had 
it been properly supported and better commanded, mut'.t have met with 
entire success. The Baron de los Vallos volunteered to lead the men to 
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llic breach ; the orders were, upon entering, to form in C'anii)o^ Sai>io, 
then charging vvitli the bayonet those who opposed their progress as far 
as the entrance to the*city ; wlien tJicy were to liave entere{l it according 
to the established rules. But this, I am sorry to say, was nol the case ; 
though several men succeeded, by crawling through the embrasures, in 
painingaTodting on Campo Santo; yet by this time, in the,al)aence'of 
the ]?aron, the men coininrrtced firing, wliich speedily brought two 
battalions of the Christinos from the town, who, charging, bayoneted a 
few* on the spot, J.he remainder retreated in disorder. This is the ac- 
count given me by ofiicers of the party, who were eye-witnesses. 

\ In ihe beginning of November, Espartero appearing near Castrejana, 
^vith fourteen battalions and two squadron of horse; Villareal, with 
eight battalions and eighty ijiferiof cavalry, resolved to attack hii« in Iiis 
position r the action lasted three hours. The Christinos, already wa¬ 
vering, we^ taken in the rear by^tlie Conde dc Casa-Eguia, witli three 
battalions: this circumstance occasioned their precipitate flight, dc- 
•erling their wounded; and many throwing away their arms they left 
us in entire possession of the whole of their baggage, four pieces of 
'iirTilf^rj^ ammunition, &c. &c. I’his would, doul)tiebsly, have betui 
followed up by Villareal* had not lie been superseded in the siege by 
orders received from royal quarters, caused by intrigues so continually 
carried on against Zumalacarrefruf\^ officers^ and against which Villa- 
real had so long 4I tipie battled successfully. Finding that they had now 
got the better of him, from this moment \fc acted only on the defensive, 
and a}>peared indifferelU as lo the result. It is mucli to be regretted 
lliat tins officer should fiot liavo solely considered the success of iliis 
cause, and not have allowed himscll to be dispirited ami discouraged by 
tiiem, as evidently ho did. 

On the Gth of November, the Conde de Casa-Eguia resumed ilio 
siege of Bilboa, cutting tlie river, and completely investing it; on tiu; 
Sth, the Banderas and Cunvento de Ca])uehiuos fell, in which wo look 
330 prisoners, and two pieces of.artillery. On the 10th, having eflected 
a breach on the rivcr-sulc in the Convent of St. Mames, we entered by 
storm, making 270 prisoners, and taking five pieces of artillery, and 
giving, wiiich is our custom, tliougii contrary to the rules of war, quarter 
to the privates. Here Dord Ranelagh behaved whh that valour, which 
distinguishes men fighting from a high princijjlc of honour: perceiving 
the troops fording the river, in the direction of the convent, he imine- 
(lialely joined them; the captain first entering was shot, and tlie lieu¬ 
tenant following him, mortally w^ounded. Lord Ranelagh cheered on 
the men, with his cap in one Iftind and his sword in the other, quickly 
mounted, supported by the brave Castillians, shouting “ Viva cl Rey 
Carlos Qiiinto !” “ Muera la Reyna !** He is now generally known as 
the “Jnglese valiente,’* for Spanish soldiers partake not always of the 
envious feelings of their officers, but often become strongly attached to 
foreigners, whose courage in the field they liave witnessed. 

A fortnight aftcrwanls, 8au Augustin, with its lines, situated on the 
N.N.W. of Bilboa, fell ; after much trouble we succeeded in effecting a 
breach, when it was immediately-stormed by three companies of Arngo- 
ticscs, who made the garrison, consisting of 250 men, prisoners. Here, 
as usual, after success, the plunder was to be bought very cheap; 
a French descster from the Algerine legion, taking salt out of an 
eaitheu llowcr-qiot, that he found m one of the corners of the convent, 
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discovered the lower half to be filled with golden ounces. This simple-* 
ton, pleased at his discovery, boasted of his good fortune, wh^n, as 
may be supposed, he was quickly relieved of his weight by llie Biscayan 
soldiers. Deserters from Bilboa now gave us a terrible account of 
their bufferings within, rice being their only food, the sentries receiving 
bribes, and^perniitting Urbanos to pass; every male inhabitant being 
obliged to carry arms, or to work at their parapets. Their loss, even 
at this time, apjiears to have been very great, as they were unable to 
relieve guard, shifting tlieir posts only. Governor San Miguel had, 
(luring Villareal’s siege, been seriously wounded, and fifty Besctcros 
remained only of 500. Serious disturbances'also occurred between the/ 
regular troops and Urbanos, the farnwr being inclined to capitulate,* 
while latter, from the circumstahee of. bhving broken their parole 
and again taken arms, were sure of death; the column of Esfiartero 
being clolheless, and on a ration daily of half a biscuit. ^At this mo¬ 
ment, Casa-Eguia, instead of ordering an assault, called for Volunteers 
to storm the town ; to which not a man answered : a usual sign vviili tlu' 
Carlist soldiers that they are not satisfied with tlio state of things ; and 
it must be admitted, that having been employed blockading during six' 
weeks, the greater part encamped without “shoes, and in wretcliod 
weather, tended rather to dishearten than induce them to acce}>t the 
jiroposal ol Eguia. It was here that I heard of the second surprise t>f 
llurralde by Irribarren, whilst sleeping in the village qf Sorlada, at tlie 
loot of San Gregorio in the Beruesa, together with Captain Arana, of 
Las Guias de Alava, and thirty soldiers. The wife and daughter of 
Iturralde managed to escape, and were, whed I left, under arrest; fur 
it \vas the general opinion of old Carlist officers, that treachery cost 
him the action of Alio, where he lost 1100 in ])risoners, and induced 
him also to throw hnnself into the hands of Irribairen, after lie h.ul 
retired to Sorlada in disgrace; however, 1 am more disposed to attribute 
his first misfortune to his wanl of military knowledge, of which neither 
natural acuteness nor experience tippearcd to have supplied the jihu e ; 
as the many blunders ho committed during the lifetime of ZumaJa- 
carregui, and the rasli bravery he displayed, acquit him both of treacliery 
and want of courage. 

Our firing now chased, the Christino column, during the nigiit, 
crossed from Portugalcte, and occupied two villages in the valley, to 
the north of the heights of San Domingo. Our troops, leaving ten 
baUaliona in blockade, occu]>ied a line of six or seven miles, extending 
from San Domingo by Banderas, Burcena, and Castejana: two of our 
battalionH occupied the mountains on the right of tlie valley, to cut off 
the road to Gernica; and the high road descending from San Domingo, 
to the valley, protected by the Ist of Castille, two 24-pounders, one 
liovvitzer, and two Ifi-pounders, wliich would, in case the enemy ad¬ 
vanced, have completely swept them from the mountains. 

Even the bridge of Derib, on tlie high road at the bottom of the 
mountain, which had been barricaded with trunks of trees, and defended' 
])y one company of Castille, parapeted^ proved too great a barrier for 
the Chrisiinos. The almaccn, or factory of provisions, for our troops, 
Was a musket-shot only from this bridge; and though the Ohristinos 
were but two miles distant, and might have advanced under cover of 
the forest, and rationed their \roops with bread, meab and wine, for 
two days, tj^gh starving, they had not the courage. " 
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1 kn^w Bot of anything so beautiful as the watch-fires of encompeil 
armies^ours occupying the ridge of mountains, in a curved line—those 
ot the Christinos in tho plain, burning generally in a perfectly even line, 
occasionally dintmed by groups of soldiers who, half frozen, and constantly 
wet, souglit comfort from tlie glowing embers. Here and there you 
l>erceivrd » brawny soldier, his arms piled within a short distsyice, lying 
to^iis full extent upon the damp sod, with the bouina covering his face, 
his lutnds turned under his head for a pillow, and his legs crossed, his 
neck, hare, liis breast exposed, one sUle scorched by the tremendous 
. crackling.fire, occasionally half Ruflbcatcd, while tlie other is benumbed 
with cold, and covered with the thick dew ; others roastingineat or pork, 
' with a stick for the sj'it, and witli, a sip of wine from their goal-skin 
reiislics much. Anollier group, coRiposcd of odicers and soldiers, join¬ 
ing readily in the conversation of the moment, chanting a stanza to the 
memory of Zunialacarregui, or theb' loyal song of *' Viva Carlos! viva 
Carlos! por ^lenijire adorado,'* cheers many a wearied soldier; or an old 
g»^itar thrumming the “fandango,” to which answer the fantastic 
motions of twenty or thirty soldiers, with their slirill cry of “Alt/.er,” 
until ialigued, and diminishing one by one, they creep near the fires ; 
inui it is ;iot until the druui'Tolls at four o’clock a.w. that they endeavour 




to move their benumbed limbs. My ipiarters were not the worst, 
thouLrli, jicihaj not the most enviable. Having made friends with a 
C:']itain of tlu‘ Iloyal HuarJs, and now belonging to the 3rd l'rovi^ional 
ot Casulie, he iuviCed mo to paitake of a corner in the hermitage of v^an 
Dommeo, which I readily ;u ceptevl, comjdimcnls bointr unnecessary.— 
this bnililiug is 'JO lc('t long'by Hi broad, with dirty straw sprinkled over 
tlie bottom—the images destroyed to kindle fires, of wbicli we bad Iw'o 
without chimm'y-, the smoke proving ^ery troublesome, and feeling 
vciy much the loss of my cloak, of which 1 had been a lew w'ceks 
previously robbed. 

hkirlv ou the morning of the .blh December, three of our battalions 
(h'^ceiHlcil tiie valley with Villairoai to attack the enemy. Houses they 
had commenced burning two daj s before ; and this morning early they 
siLOuiliztd llieir mlended tleparUire by burning one half of their outline 
village, 'riien began their reticat, harassed on their rear by our batta¬ 
lions--, and thanks only to their tw'o st|Uiulrons of cavTihy, which entirely 
saved their aimy. Here tliey formed column on the heights ojiposite 
I'ortugaletc, and rcmaiiU'd, the bridge liaving been broken by the fire of 
our artillery. Now it was that V^illarreal should, and might probably 
have destroyed tlie cuhunn of tlie enemy—-badly rationed, without clothes, 
])ay, dispirited, having lost three avtions, withm a sliort i>eriod, against 
inferior numheis, the Cliristino General Castanet, wounded, unforlu- 


natelv he seemed entirely to have forgotten that vigour by wliich he w'as 
distinguished as a General of Division under Zumalacarreiriti. 

During the retreat of tlie column, this morning, l-OO Chiislinos sally¬ 
ing from llegona succeeded in driving back oitr advanced piciuet. A 
cariet just arrived from Madrid, while exhorting his men to remain 
firm, received a bullet in Ids tbigli, fell, and was instantly dispatched by 
llie Christinos, who succe'cded in lluniing six or sc\(n lunises—retreat¬ 
ing with ihp loss of fifteen killed, and foity-two wounded, as J was 
afterwards informed by one of their deserters : our loss was two killed 
and seventeen wounded, of the 5tli company of the 3rd Provisional of 
Castille. It was miile here that I saw tho Curate Merino, a man of 
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aboutr sixty-five years, short, stjuare-built, and combining With the 
aspL'Ct of the partisan, something of the cunning of the jiries^. fie 
wore a pointed or Castillian hat, with Zamarra, nnd carrying generally 
in his right-hand a thick pole as tail as himself, giving* rather the iilea 
of anything than a general, althougli attended generally by two or three 
a*ides-de-^amp. Thus he has lived for the last fifteen months, unwilling 
to continue the faliguca, (when not forced to them, as he was by Zumahi- 
carregui, who threatened to shoot Iiirn if he crossed the Ebro,) he prefers 
inactivity to Iiis guerilla life. 'J^he narrative that first induced ]ii|n to 
lay aside tlie surplice and assume the swoid, in tht war for Spanish 
independence, may not be uninteresting, lli^ugh in my opinion no ex¬ 
cuse is sufficient to warrant a minister of God, of any persuasion, m 
putting aside his duty in order to commit tho^e terrible atrocities so com- 
nion botli to general and civil warfare. Ifi the early part of the French 
invasion he was curate in a small ^village in tlie environs of Burgo^. 
Some dragoons had already laid aside one or two sacks of'barley, order¬ 
ing him to send them to their (piarters in Burgos: after some time, 
returning, not having received the barley, they peremptorily orderoil 
him to carry it. This he refused, when, ]nitting a sack on his bark, 
they beat him as far as their quarters at Burgos, Already ^bearing a 
mortal hatred to the French, it is easy to conceive the efTect of this out¬ 
rage on a man of his bold and vindictive spirit, lleturning home, hr' 
seized his escopeta, or fowling-piece, which up to tiiia time he liarl 
'secreted, and followed by a peasant of the village, look to tlic mountaiiis. 
Here, the first day a squadron of dragoons w^re passing, he statioiu'd 
himself and his nuin. It was not long before two stragglers, followed by 
another at a considerable distance, look the circuitous niounlain track : 
tliey ascended slowly, singing and laughing, the Curate and bis com¬ 
panion fired—they fell: the third dragoon, alarmed, turned Ins horse 
and fled. Then, seizing the horses and arms of their victims, tliev 
departed to collect and organize that body of men wliicli proved so fatal 
to the French, and which fur two years carried terror and alarm even 
the walls of Burgos. 

On tlie 9lh December, the Chxistinos liaving repaired the bridge of 
Portugalete, repassed the river at night; two o’clock on the afternoon 
of the 12tli, they attempted .to carry our position at Castragana ; at five 
o’clock p.M, the firing ceased, the enemy appearing to retrograde; 
half-past seven o’clock p.m., the column advanced a second time, mak¬ 
ing a determined effort, but were severely rejmised. 

During this time Lord Ranelagli endeavoured by every means in bis 
power to persuade Don Carlos to rc^>cal the Durango decree,- and so 
far effected his purpose, that orders were instantly dispatched to respect 
the British cockade ; orders being at tlie same time forwarded to the dif¬ 
ferent commandants of battalions, not on any account to return the fire 
of the Saracen and Ringdove, English brigs of war, should they open 
fire, though up to this time they had remained neutral. It is owing to 
the too great forbearance of Don Carlos, in every respect, that the 
Carlista have lost many important positions; for by bringing three 
24-pounder8 to bear from the hills that overhang the river, they might 
have completely cut off and sunk the J3riti8h brigs, and not, as has been 
stated, from want of opportunity. The humanity with vVhich Lord 
Ranelagh has acted deserves the* Iiighest praise, both for his zeal and 
disint^rejdediiess in the cause of Don Carlos, as In that of his own 
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country ; and I doubt not but that he will eventually succeed in 
lug quurtA: for ju’isbiiers of the Legion. 

It was about this timtfa council of war, held in Ducbto, of which 
Morreno was president, an order arrived from tijc King to tUc effect 
that we were not to assault Bilboa (wbicli by a sudden revulsion of 
feelittg 'the s^ltJiers now demanded), but to starve the garrison out. 
This too considerate instruction tirose from the fear that the besieged 
in such a case must be sacrificed to the anger growing out of the 
'impatience of the l^^siegera, and the .prodigious loss of life that' 
*\VouI<I ensue—the reason wliich, after the death of Zumalacarregui, 
prevented Eraso from entering, and which this time was again allowed 
to d^ter us. Had Don Carlos been* half that ruffian which he is re¬ 
ported both by Colonel Evafis.and rtic Christinos to be, long ere this 
should wc have been under the walls of Madrid ; and all tlic harm 
*\vliicli be (vvh^ is accused of cruelty) has done to his own cause lias 
arisen from an excess of humanity—so unjust is often fame to tlie 
cluuficters of living public men, I remember bow Zumalacarregui was 
viUij)(;ratcd, but be had scarcely been dead eight months when the 
ChristiiK>s gang in Pamplona and Vittoria heroic chants to his memory, 
and s])eak of liini to this day witli a feeling tluit clearly indicates the 
liigh opinion they possess hotli of his humanity and well-earned fame. 

• At the beginning of the siege, the weather being exceedingly severe, 
and being cncamjicd, I was attacked with violent inflammation of the 
■ eyes, and much against my will, was obliged to enter the Bergara hos- ' 
]>it,il; ’lis true, llic Spaiftbli surgeons argue well, but are entirely 
ignorant with regard to treatment; here they bled and physicked me 
with caldo,** or liot-watcr broth, not permitting me. to lake one morsel 
of bread—the same practice ado]>{e(l by Dr. Sangrado in Gil Bias—and 
whicli treatment appears to be still in liigli rejuile Iiere : tins, however, 
induecil me to makis my escape as quickly as possible, jircfcrring the 
hardships of the siege, and good rations, to ihe “ caldo” and interior 
of the hospital. On my return through Sornoza, I was first billeted 
in a house with three nuns, wiio liad five months jireviously retired from 
the Conventi) de la Concepcion of Bilboa. All my powers of ])ersua- 
hion had no effect on iny patrona, who sejit licr servant to change my 
quarters. The village being a quarter of-an 1 ukii» off, I seized the 
opportunity of paying my respects to the pretty nuns : they were in the 
bed-room, one unwell in bed, tlie other two, dressed in^ jdaiii clotlies, 
chanting orisons by her bcd-sidc. The efibet was solemn and beauti¬ 
ful, though 1 bad but a moment to enjoy it, for the old lady, who, by 
the by, had but one eye, following close on my heels, exclaiminir with 
much distress—Por Dios, por Dios, S^fior, no anda usted por ahi,’’ 
—for God's sake, for God’s sake, Sir, don't go there. I ollered my 
assistance to the invalid, but in return for my gratitude received an 
abrupt dismissal from the room. This old lady, wlio was a widow, could 
not, iiowever, but acknowledge that she preferred the marriage stale to 
"the cloisters of a convent. After changing my billet tliree or fourtiines, 

I succeeded at last in obtaining a for the night in the house ol a priest, 
who, visiting a friend in Bilboa a-few months previously, was lor his 
Carlist opinions pelted out with stoftes and mud. 

On tlie night of the 17tb, the Chrislinos threw^ a ^*vong advanced 
guard across the rwer facing Portugaletc; some skirmishing look place, 
but led to no important result, they being under cover of ihcir guns at 
U. S. JouiiN, No. 101, Avkil, 1S37, 2 K 
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Pt^lugalele : tlie wcatlicr now tolerably fine, nigbls c\cessively cobl, 
wiili occasional gales, Itoiiioz and Quilez entered Biscay at tlie Lead 
of 4000 and odd infantry, and 900 cavalry^ Laving during Lis rapid 
retreat twenty-one days from the neutral ground by Gibraltar, com¬ 
pletely baOli'd the cllorts of the numerous Chrifatino columns, amounting 
in all to 28,000 men. He liad lost 300 colts, which died on the road, 
and 230 men in the surprise at Villa,Bobledo, by Alaiz; 300 colls he 
left with Caltrera’s division in Arragon ; his artillery, with the vastquan- 
•tity of churcli jilate dejiosiled by tlie Christinos in Cordova for security, 
he buried. Tlioimh Gomez has carried terror ihrouah the ranks of the 
Clin^linos, yet, as General of a division, wi having disobeyed orders, and 
}>ervciLed llie plan of tlic last campaign, and from the loud complaints 
of all his officers, he merits the iu«juiry that has been nistiuUed. 

On the 20th December I met Don ‘Aliguel Vial, whose father was 
some jears since ambassador to London, one out of lliiec brothers 
fighting for our cause : he was AiJc-de-Carnp to Gcntrai Guibelalde, 
and through temerity wa.> severely vvouudeil; our arlillcrvmen wavt/mg, 
lie exhorted them to remain firm, but not succeeding, reniuined, niatrh 
in hand, and unfortunately had his rigid thigli sliatlered—iimnediatc 
ampulalion was neccs'vury, which he bore with mucli lorLi'tudo. Two 
l()-]>ounders arrived this day from Liquiteo, but returned tlie next, 

I'he 21lii December sot in with very squally weather and heavy snow 
C illarcal determined to attack tlie enernv in tludr pn*scnt ]]osiLion : 
they had r'-crussed tlu; rivpr with a rcinforcomcnt ()f 4,000 men. (hiui 
commandel tlic right, Guergue the centr(‘, uuid Raiiz the left. Rome 
^kinnitjhuiu lovtk place, liut owing to ihedieavy falling and drifting of 
the Miow^ directly in our faces, we w’erc obliircd to discontinue our 
operations. Sauz was wounded slightly wliilc j>r()tecling one of our 
guns, liic infantry having ri'li'catcd ; but witli the determination of 
Villareal to attack them as soon as the weallin* cle.ired iqi—however, 
fate ordained otherwise. At four o’clock p.j\r., the cneinv taking ad- 
vantage of tlic bad weather, paddled up the river Vbuicabal in gun¬ 
boats, and succeeded in possessing ihemselves, without our knowledge, 
of the bridge of Luchana, over which tliey immediately |dace.d jilanks, 
llie centre arch only being broken. The column pubdng over, they 
immediately took,j3ossession of our strong bouse, but a sliort distance 
Ironi the bridge, which was about five o’clock r.fti., and advancing. Lord 


Kenel igh anrl Gajitain Filztoinas, at the head of forty Biscayans, charged 
the enemy at the point of the bayonet; and succeeded in driving them 
hack, though very much superior in point of numbers, to the strong 
liouse, of which wc should have rctafe.cn possession, had not a’Biscavuo 
Captain, connnanding the men, refused to jtermit them to advance 
further, stating that they had been placed tliere as a reserve. And thus, 
as frequently hapjicns, through the jealousy and cowardice of a single 
man, Bilboa was lost; these being actually the only troops between the 
Christinos and Bilboa, our 24-poundcr commanding the biulgc . f 
Luchana having been withdrawn the day before, for want of a singl. 
parapet to protect Ibe men on the left flank from houses occupied by 


the enemy on the opposite side of tlie river, who annoyed us with their 
musketry, and removed one furlong back in a direct line, . 

Six o’clock, r.M.—The Christinos, through means of a gap in the 
causeway on tlicir left, now ascended the mountain in single file, and 
thus comj^otely turned the left flank of Villareal, who, although, re- 
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maincd firm until half-past five o’clock, a.m., of the 25th (theVlst-of 
Guijmicoa, 2n(.r Alava, and 3ni of Navarre or Eiquete, four times 
charged and drove bac?lv at the point of the bayonet the black masses of 
the advancing enemy as they ascended tlie Banderas in clo^ column), 
was finally oLligod to retreat, which, owing to the surprise it occasioned, 
dill iir!j_ypry disorderly manner. Tiic Christinos, however, appeared 
80 perfectly satisfied with having gained this advantage, and had suftered 
BO severely, that they permitted us to retreat witliout firing a shot on pur 
rear-guard. Our^oldiers retreated more as if they had been marching 
to a funeral than from before a superior force and victorious enemy, 
muUf*ring curses and threats. Jn fact, it may in justice be called a sur- 
])rise ; though as to where the blame is to be laid, I leave it for better 
judges than myself to dccillt^ It iStrue that Villareal was Coinmander- 
in-Ciiief\ and tliat had Eguia, who also was responsible for the position of 
llio orlill'n y, cau^eil a parapet to Iwive been raised, as before mentioned, 
to have jnoLected the 24-pouiider commanding the bridge of laichana, 
uw should long have been acquainted with the interior of Bilboa. 

Villareal rctrcatrcl TB Galdacano 'wiih the principal part of the force, 
ilirowinp^ a strong advance guard a quarter of a league from Bilboa, a 
]nquei or-enpying Ponte-nuevo ; Gomez retreated from Biirccna to Miri- 
valh's ; Morreno, witli the remainder of the artillery, and three battalions, 
to iMuvgia ; and diough not conducted in the best order, in sufficiently 
good synritR to lia^c beaten the CJiribtinos, wliohad but so lately baulked 
them oi their yn'cy. • 

Oi’r loss in tliis night’s skirmish was 21G, in killed, wounded, and 
nIi^sing—and ineluding tlib two sieges, 987 men; that of the Christinos 
in the last night’s aetion, by their own account, was uj)wards of 800 
men : and a merchant wlio wa^'present in JJilhoa during tlie two sieges, 
wljoni I met aftervvardh in Buyomu*, computed tlieir loss witliin Bilboa, 
an i suiroundmg captured forts, at 2500. Of our wounded, eighty who 
c’(»uld not escape from the hospitals of Olabiaga became prisoners. 
We hueceeded in saving one IS^-inch mortar, one small, two howitzers, 
and tour pieces of smaller artillery, wliich passed through Murgia to 
Gu ‘mica early on the morning of the 25tl). Fifteen pieces of artillery, 
including the eleven taken from tlie Christinos a few weeks previously, 
])laccd on the liu(‘ of the Banderas, Olabia^^a, Berclu^i, &c., and which, 
owing to tlie tcrvilWe state of the weather, we could not remove, fell into 
the enemy’s liands, together with t\vcnty-fiv(' artillery mules. ' Our 
rations, to the amount of 100,000, we succeeded in removing ; though 
had \vc been followed briskly by the enemy, tins we should have found 
imjiossihle. The morning w'as the bleakest and most searching 1 ever 
recollect to have felt, accompanied by a N.W. wind, and four feet snow 
on the ground. 

The following day Gcncial Villareal tendered his resignation; our 
troops occupying the villages surrounding Bilboa, making tliosc Chris¬ 
tinos jiriboners w ho had the audacity to sally from the city, either for 
wood or eataliles. The officer in coimnatul of the first boat at Luchana 
entered our lines on tliis day withjeight men of the Royal Guard, giving 
a dejdorable account of tlic columif within Bilboa, without shoes, clothes, 
ainl provisions. Tiiey sacked th'e town upon entering, behaving like 
conquerors to the inhabitants, destroying their effects, and robbing their 
very persons; whu, too late, however, regretled that they had not long 
since thrown opeh their gates, and trusted to the mercy of the Carlists. 

2 K 2 
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We are met once more ; and not a soul is absent. Mungo Lilly bas 
ad^ed considerably to tbe “ maammabrandoius,’* as lie calls them, on bis 
board; indeed, so much so, that* he lias been (ibligfd lo commence a 
fresh series on a second piece. IJ.uulsail says that “ Lilly lias'managed 
to fill up a great dcaV* But all are anxfously ])rc|)aring except tbc 
Admiral, who has left Ins life in the bands of Starnboard (they have 
scarcely ever been asunder) ; and ibere cannot be a doubt but we sliall 
have some rare memoirs. Silence reigns lrium[)liant—tbc Marine 
officer's MSS. arc in order—and, ihcrcforc, I shall proceed vvjih the 

CONTINUATION OP THE UIOGnAPHY OP HEUrUVM JOT LY, II.nt. ^ 

My last chapter left me in the Governor’s Irain, as we rodi' tbrougli 
the town to insjiect the conflagrations of the night. 'I'he spectatde wa'* 
most distressing: the builtlings wen^ ronsumod. and nolbiiTg but a bo'ip 
of smoking ruins remained ; valuable articles of every dosci‘i]>tion were 
lying broken and injured in all directions, wliilsl tlie ovvners, compelled 
♦o Be with the militia, were unable to collect even tlu' .-.cattcred remnants 
of their property, wliich lay at the mercy of (‘veiy plund<‘rcr, Ver) Bmv 
of the domestic negroes appeared in siuhl, for Utey feared the frouns ai' 
the (lovernor, who luwl hillierto been .ilmost itluli/ed bv them ; ami llie 
trees still bore fearful proolsof the execution of summary ntributiciii. 

“ On passing Major Herbert’s, I was deiighti'd to >eo the ladies on 
the balcony returning tlie salutation of Sir I'ldward ; and raising mv iial 
to them, the vveli-rcmenibcrod voice of Mrs. Herbert exclaimed -• M.iinr, 
you must bring the young oflicer hack lo ijreakfast. I am suie'lus 
Excellency will spare him for an hour, as I long to thank liini for Ins 
timely succour of last night.* 

'‘Tile Governor bowed acquiescence—tlie ladies waved their handker¬ 
chiefs—and the cavj-ilcade moved on. It would bo rank bypoerisy for 
me to say that I did not feel flattered by such a murk of distinction so 
publicly given, and tliat, too, from a lady who was universally esteemed 
and respected. I was young and ardent—jiride, mingled with a dash of 
vanity, swelled my breast—and 1 coidd not heljj looking Iriumplianlly 
around at many whom 1 knew envieijl me the jtrospect of associating 
with Miss Herbert; for white kadics in the colonies are like gold in the 
market—they rise iu value according to their scarcity. But slie was so 
beautiful—so exquisitely lovely—that under every circumstance, and in 
«very place, admiration would have been the smallest homage that could 
be paid to her. 

We were just emerging from tlie precincts of the town, and had 
resumed the gravity of our former pace, wlu*n my attention was attraeled 
to a lovely, quiet spot, where stood qne^ solitary imt. It was a common 
negro dwelling, altached to about an acre of land, nicely cultivated. In 
one part was a j»?^tty plot of guinea grass waving its silky tojis iu ibe 
gentle breeze ; another place showed the tall stem and broad h‘af of 
ripening IiKliaif'coru ; there was a small piece of grouijd for vegotabh^s, 
surrounded by Che oelirec busli; and a portion was also dcvotccT to the 
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]>l(int:iii^trco. The wliolc was encompassed by a well-cut Iiedge of 
guavas, and at inter\Ais tire cocoa-nut-ticc circojred its plumc-hko 
brandies, whilst a neat avenue of orange-trees led to the (teor of the 
abuile. A dike ran along between the road and the hedge, over which 
was throwit*^ustic wooden bridge, with a wicket-gate at the iuncr foof, 

“ 'AV^hefe can old Jennv be Uiis morning said an olFicer near me; 

‘ she must be ill, or \vc should have seen her out to bid good-morrow to 
^ Sir Ihlward, Oh, llicie she is, sitting, down at the gate; something 
_^-,jnust iiave happened.’ 

“ I looked towards the gate as wo advanced, and saw a nogress sitting 
on a rough liewn log: licr woolly hair jierfeclly white with age, oflering 
a s'tiiking contrast to the ^dacknesii of licr skin, which seemed to be 
wnidvliug up in withering decay, Strctclied along the bridge, with liis 
• head resting on licr lap, was a \(vmg male negro apparently asleep. 
Her eye* wefe fixed U])on Ins face, anti slie seemed to be wailing and 
\v;'4^ching for th^nminent when he would awaken from his slumbers. 
The (»o\ernor ronef^in bis lu)rse, and the cortege immediately halted, 

‘ (tooJ morning to you, Jenny/ said Sir I'hhvard, addressing her; ‘ what 
Is tln‘ nuiflcr willi your son—does he want the doctor?’ 

“ Ne\er shall 1 ^brgctllie ex[)ression of that woman’s countenance as 
, she raised lier head and cast a scowling look upon us. She did not 
f peak, but lifting tlic inanimate body she was sujiporting so as to bring 
jl nt'arly (Tcct, we at once became convinced that he was dead, whilst* 
tlie renmani of u rope rctmd ins neck informed us of tlie manner of his 
death. 

‘ Poor creature 1* said tlie kind-hearted Governor, approaching her ; 

* the*-e are, indeed, strange times. But tell me, Jenny, how did this 

liaiijjcn V 

t*. » [)ere me home/ relumed thenegress, in a hollow sepulchral voice, 
and ]K>inting to the hut; ‘ home no more for we. \A ho derra for dig 
do ground, and take ’em jilaantain ;o de market ? Me boy ! AVho derra 
fur make ebery ting smile like be self, and blossom like deocliree? Me 
bov ! Who derra lor bring comfort to dis heart, and bid we lib a liltlee 
longer till he bo froeinan ? Me boy! X<ook here, Massa Gobernor— 
look In're for me—darra me boy now !’ y-he then slowly resumed her 
former position. 

“ Nothing of fuithcr consequence occurred during our excursion. 
AVc altcndcd his Excellency back to the (government House, and I then 
accomj)imicd Ma jor Herbert to his lesidcnce. Almost the first individual 
I observed on entering the gales \fas little black Peter in a state of per¬ 
fect nudity swimming a new pair of handsome straw-coloured kid shoes 
of Miss Herbert’s in the pond, which, on catching sight of the Major, 
he abandoned to their fate, sink or swim, and ran ofi'to escape expected 
_ ,correction. The devastation caused by the fire was not so great as I 
\ad expected, the timely arrival of the seamen liaving arrested its pro¬ 
gress before any very serious damage had been done; and as for the 
*^Eegroes who perpetrated tlie outrage, most of thorn had quietly returned 
to their domestic duties, as if nolluwg had happened, 

“ My reception by the Iadi(*s was most kind and flattering; but as 
soon as opportunity offered T went to pay a visit to the apartment of my 
friend the Serjeant*,whom I found in a higfl fever, with the ruling pas¬ 
sion strong upon-liim. He knew me, notwithstanding his occasional 
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attacks of delirium; and extrndin^ his parched and'horny hind, he 
exclaimed—■* Give praise to (Jod, young gentleman, that your life’s 
spared. Kiit tell me, did you twig the brandy-bottle hist night { It was 
loo po/en/afe for Quaminoe : however, his head's not tlie first that lias 
sunk under a bottle of hr.indy. Beware of spirituous liquoi^,-Sn*. 'flu n^'s 
old Beelzebub there,' pointing to Aunty"SaraIi, who bad been cspo'‘Ml]y 
appointed to act fis his nurse ; ‘ 1 call her Sal Ammoniac.’ 

“ ‘ Ky, wliarra for oo caa me name, Massaexclaimed Auiily 
Sarah. ‘ Neiii mind!—hab feber now : come like racc-horse—go way 
Bofily.’ 

“ * There she is, always sermonizing,* uttered the Serjeant; 'slic has 
been preaching to me ever since gun-fire, ' Come, Aunty, help me to 
rise, I tell you ivhat it is, Sir,-—J don't like her;’ Jic attempted to get 
out of bed, but siie put out iier strciig sinewy arm and rcslvaiiud him. 

‘ Fire and furies—you wife to n —you ace ot spades—you 

ncgro-ciator with death—you cousin to the dciiP-^Trl’ '-lay down quo dy 
again, and added—‘ it’s of no manner of use ; In'^re conies tlne(‘ of lur 
imps’—-and Peter, Jack, and Daniel, were seen peejiinir in ai the door. 

“ ‘ Como, Serjeant,' said I, ‘ be more, composed, or I bhali dcciiiio 
visiting you again. Sarali will take cvciy care ot ycui.’ 

“ ‘ She !' ejaculated tlie Serjeant ; ‘ she be d-! Do, ] rav. Sir, 

tcdUiia Excellency tliat lie will lose fdd Pati-rson, if that blaJv — 
which is the Icttcral for blacKamoor—is to have hm* own way. Ih’inkl 
water! old Coast-o’-Guinea!’ She gave him i. glas-^ containing lemon¬ 
ade, which he put to his lij>s, hut took away aua'n, and vl i In d 

the whole of the liquid into the old woman’s facn, and die aenl ^('lUng 
into her eyes set Ic*r a dancing an<l sjnUtering. to tin' tjieat aii.ti v’ment 
of the Seijcant, but still more so to the lliroe yoini ; luchms, who 
screamed with delight. 

** A substantial breakfast was senod up—fish, fle>h, and fowl, tVesli 
and salted—eggs, and delicious fruit—excellent t* a, and fine flavouied 
coffee—to wdiich I did ample justice, as my ride Inul given me a kei n 
appetite, which was aided by the recommendation of the Major, who 
informed us that we were to uocompany the Gcnev<d out uptm the jilan- 
taliona, in order, if possible, to meet the relieis, and to endeavour to 
induce them to return peaceably to their duly. Tlie conversation was 
on general topics—the subject of Philip Augustus, and the honor he 
intended Bliss Herbert, was not even alluded to; indeed, very little 
was said about tlie insurrection, as the Blajor, tliough a genileiuanly 
man, was exceedingly choleric, and the mention of it produced con¬ 
siderable irritation in his mind. 

“ Certainly I never ilid belioid a human beiiVg more lovely than Bliss 
Herbert, She seemed to be one of those beautiful, but cvanescenl crea¬ 
tions, wbicli the Deity at intervals permits to appear upon the earth as 
evidences of his power to conccntiatc perfection in the human race—. 
little lower than the angels that stand before his presence, inasmuch m 
they must yield to the subduing hand of dcatii. For myself, I could uol 
have loved her as one of mortal n^ould : she excited a deeper, holier 
sentiment—a deyoiional feeling, uninixed with eartlily passion, as created 
after the imtfgc of her Biaker. Nor were, her manners less engaging 
than her person: she had been well educated by her motlier—iier intel¬ 
lect Wa%'of-a superior kind—her conversation manifested a most amiable 
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ilispositi^n—and-yet I could not feel happy in her society; it rcmuidcd 
me too stronfcly of my uwn inferiority—I was luirnbled. 

Major Herbert was not a Major in the Army, but of tlie C'olunial 
Militia, on the Governor’s staff. He was a wealthy merchant and 
))Iantt’ii, thciowner of snGjar and cotton estates and six hundred lu'groes,- 
Kt^ Uort m»d'e'fiim a harsh inasle]f, and Iiis slaves were guilty oTgtcater 
insubordination than any others in the colony. He was, as I have bc- 
^ fore observed, a remarkably handsonio^inan, and must liavc been stiU 
_^_.m f)rc so wlien souidfeighteen or twenty years younger. Jle bad niar- 
rieii his present lady daring visit to IUnglaiul, for he himself was a 
West Indian born. Naturally eoncluding that he liad some family 
an'^ngonlent.s to make, I wgs desiroiis of returning alone, and arose for 
that purjiose ; but tliis they n^ould not allow, lest I tiicmld be unable to 
• find my way. On looking’ from tlie balcony, however, 1 oij'.ervtd Sam 
waiting for in^, and therefrne took my leaves after a j-rcb'-ing geiir*ral 
invitation from the ladies, hacked Iw the eommamls of (he Major 
himself. 

“ On reaching the rovornment-liouse, I found the General and his 
suite mounted; and in a liTw minutes alltrvvards we were m the great 
S(|'iare, wiiere tlic troops were already assembled. A Jong tfiil had 
^been ereeted for ihe Gommissioners under martial-law. and ihev were 
at ibat moment sitting to try some of tlie jirisoners taken duiing the 
niL;!it, IntelligemH* bad arrived of the neiv*oes being at no great dis-* 
taneii from the to.vn; aiul, e eorted by a troop of cavalry and a mx- 
[ cni'ider, the (Ttovenior set forward to meet them. lJul llie air was no 
longer euul ; the ra\s of the sun came jdv'icinLly tlown like burning 
arrows; the heat was ainioat iuMippoilaJiie, and tboi'c were no trees by 
the wayside b) screen us from its seorcliing inffuence, wliiloi the nios- 
in nnriads fixed upon butii horses and riders, and gorged 
ilu*ms(dv('s wilh blood ; one jioor animal, ^a gr?y, was striped with 
rod, by the blood running down his sides and flanks fiom the bites oi* 
thciia' jioirible ])ests. Still the scenery was ricli and delighlfnl to mcj 
not only on account of its novelty, but also for its real beauty. Nothing 
ran siirpaso the verduic of the young sugar-cane—its bright green is 
nnmatclied by any other production of the earth, and here it was in its 
most luxuriant growth. 

“ After about an hour’s gentle ride we came to a spot exquisitely rural 
and picturesque : a lofty rustic wooden bridge, painted while, was thrown 
across a piece of water, which formed a reservoir for an adjacent canid, 

A cascade, overhung with foliagt^ came tumbling down from an emi¬ 
nence about twenty feet high, and its spray, bcatlercd on either side, 
g#vc a pleasing freshness to the trees. Our approach to the bridge was 
beneath a natural alcove, formed of drooping hranclios. suincihing re¬ 
sembling the willow, but enriched with briglit crimson bhissom, inter- 
•persed with orange-trees, whose pretty flower yielded the most fragrant 
Mjnell, and whose fruit looked temptingly delic ious to tlie e)c. Tlio 
^*)oad was narrow, and flanked on each side by a broad dike, that bounded 
a cane plantation on tlie right nnd*a thick ioAy bush on the left, that 
extended dgwn to the sea, about a quarter of a mile distant, 'j’lie con¬ 
fined nature of our route rendered it nercssary for the t:rt’aiead(! to lessen 
its front, and Sir t:dwaTd quickened the mckioii of Ins aiiimai to take 
the lead in crossing the briilge ; but lie had scarcely reached the sum¬ 
mit when a shot was fired from the o])posite bank of the canal, but 
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whic’h happily nub&cil him. Without waiting an instant lie dashed down 
the sleep descent, his suite following as rapidly as circunistai^ces and 
the nature of the passage \v oukl admit. 

“ On my reaching the apex of the bridge (for it was not arched, hut 
pngulai), 1 saw liis Jlxcellency quietly sitting his Jiorse pn the canal 
bank, anti exiiosed to the gaze of about ten thousand negi’o' o, nniny of 
them with fire-arms, and the principal portion of the body Jeteij'/ii'ued 
oy mischief. Yet such was their awe at the presence and boldness oi 
the Governor, that not one amohgst them attempte i to take adYanlu^';e 
of his daij;;erous situation. His chief Aide-de-camp became immediately ' 
sensible of Ins hazard, for a well-pointed musket must liave been certain 
death to him ; and this would most* probably have been carried into 
fatal execution but for Iiis own presence of mind. The Aide-de-camp 
called upon us to advance, which would have had the effect of alarming 
the revolters, and bunging them to Immediate action, but *hc loud voii c 
of the General prevailed over every other sound, as he commanded us 
to “ hall/* and he was instantly obeyed. I felt^t- -r^gly excited by'il.e 
spectacle—the negroes were crouching down under cover of the canal 
bank, (30 as to be entirely concealed from observation, till we reached 
the top of the bridge—beljind them was a cotton plantation, the wliite 
bulbs opening to the sun, and looking pleasantly cool amongst the green 
leaves and yellow dowers, and a row of gigantic tabbage-trecs waved 
llu'’ir ]>lume-like branches above their heads. The whole of ourpmty 
were entirely at tlieir mercy, but more esj)ecially the General, for tijore 
wore not less than a hundred muskets within a very few feet of Ins posi¬ 
tion. 

“ ‘ Where is your leader?* exclaimed he, ‘ let liim come forwaid 
here, and state his complaints.* 

There was a universal hum among the negroes, but no one singled 
himself out funn the rest, nor was any direct answer returned. The 
moment was extremely critical, for it was to be feared that when the 
first impulse had passed away from-their minds, they would commence 
deadly hoslililies ; and eitlier to retreat or to advance would only hasten 
the catastrophe. 1 looked for the rest of the Governor’s suite (for some 
Lad recrossed the bridge) to Inake their appearance, bringing up the 
field-piece and the cavalry ; but not a single individual came in sight, 
and we seemed to be deserted to our fate. 

“ ‘ Misguided men,* shouted his Excellency to the negroes, ‘ once 
more I command jour leaders to aj)pear before me, and say what it is 
that you want. If you have just grounds for complaint, I wib see that 
you have redress—but do not think tliat I fear you—my troops are close 
at hand, and could destroy you at one blow. Save your lives, then/ — 
lie raised his voice still higher—‘ throw down your arms and return lo 
your masters.* 

“ At first a few individuals sliouted in defiance, but as the sound 
ascended in the air it rolled along through the whole body, till it becamt 
one universal yell. ^ 

“ ‘ Be ready, gentlemen/ said Captain Grant, the chief Aide-de- 
camp, ‘ those fellows mean to ma'ke a dash at his Excellency, and 
come what rnay,» we must push forward to his support. I do not sec 
Somers or l^earce amongst,us, but I really hope that excellent fellow, 
Somers, has acted upon his usual quickness of perception. Be ready, 
gentlemen, and b« firm,’ 
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The shout of the negroes died away, and for a few moments ilie 
most suKen htillness prevailed. 

“ ^ Once iTiocc,* ci*ie3 the General, ‘ I demand tliat your leaders come 
forward like men. I, your Governor, your fatlier, demand it.’ 

“ \yiiat.liad kept the negroes from firing was a mystery to me, as \ 
w^B^mij^qfflrrtiifited witli tlie powerful influence which a white man pos- 
Ke&^TOVCr them by his presence, and the fear of being haunted by bis 
spirit, should they be instrumental in putting one to death. Still thpy 
ii*anifcsted no symjftoms of retiring, but rather, on the contrary, seemed 
conscious of tlieir own numerical strengtli. At length several individuals 
who iiad leathers in their hals, and wore a sort of coloured sash round 
lh«ir w'iiist, assembled toge^tlicr in their centre, and, after some consulta¬ 
tion, advanced towards the (Governor. 

, “ ' Now, gcnllemon, have your eyes smart about you,' said C-aptain 

(irant; ‘ andj? looking round he fixVd his sight on me, ‘ do you, young 
Sir, ride down to his Excellency, and tell him I have every reason to 
b('T)cvc that tlic ^^^j^i^orps have-possession of the busli on tljcir right, 
ami the —th are posted in the cane patch on tlicir left, near to yon 
l)ridge ujkthe canal. SiflsuJrs, w'ith the cavalry, has also made a circuit 
for the same bridge, and ibe six-pomuler will show its muzzle in a very 
i'ew minutes li*om that (piarler. Can you rcctdJect all that.’ I assured 
* him 1 could. ‘ Very well, then,’ he add('d, * walk your horse leisurely, 
^'0 as nut to excite suspicion. Toll his Excellency to ride down'tliQ 
bank to the canal brink—hut there it is of no use to tell him to get out 
of danger. He wavy, ydunjKSir, and execute your commission well,’ 

“ The negroes, assuming V hold demeanour, continued to approach 
llie spot where his Excellency.was stationed ; and, as they saw none 
l)ut tlie little knot of his suile to oj)])ose them, they cherislied the hope 
that lie was otherwise unsupported, and, therefore, could bcliave as 
indolent as they pleased. 

1 s(‘paratcd myself from the group, and was carelessly walking my 
liorte towards Sir Edward, as desiiTsd, w hen the advancing negroes halted 
and conferred togcllier. it w'as evident I had become an object of 
faus]»ii.u>n, but deeming it best to jiroceed, 1 slowly pursued my way. 
]'’rom the first moment of commanding liis suite to halt, the (ireneral had 
never again turned his head towards us, his eye being keenly intent on 
the motions of the slaves; it was therefore with some surprise that he 
found me by his side, and the negroes seeing no other movement re¬ 
sumed their advance. I faithfully delivered the message intrusted to rne 
(whicli his Excellency listened to^ witliout seeming to notice), and then 
retired a few jiaces bcliind him. The feaVliercd negroes again &topi)ed 
arud consulted together, and, after a feW minutes, one of them waved 
/is hand, 

‘ ttidc forward, young gentleman,’ said his Excellency, without 
^turning his head, ‘ and see what those rascals want.' 

' “I immediately obeyed, and was about to spur my animal into quicker 
'i motion, but Sir Edward's voice restrained my impetuosity. 

“ ' Take your time, Sir, those fellows must not suppose that you are < 
in a hurry.’ 

I mii^uwn that I felt something of the awkw.mlness of the situa¬ 
tion in which 1 was about to place myself, but still it was the post of 
honour, and, iqifttering all my resolution, I was soon in the midst of 
the leaders of the revolt. 
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“ ‘ Ky,* exclaimed one, ‘ da piccaninny buckra came for jjeaka \vc 
nien/ and he slrutled about, giving me a look which 1 suppose fic meant 
for disdain. 

“ ‘ Nerm mind, Caaptin Dabid,' said another, ^ whaira for you 
make hubub you fool for we ; da buckra sabby loll dc trotc, (tow iiiiu 
young.’ ‘ ^ ■ 

“ ‘ Nerm mind yoursef, Caaptin Ilabacock/ returned the other), 
angrily, * wliarra for him Goberner no come hesef for }>caka we. See 
him tan titf dere top o de dam, and he defy dc army ol> dc hbV',. 
Garamitv.’ 

“ ‘ Tan—tan, littlce bit, genlemen,' uttered a third, sootliinglv, ‘ we 
ofTicvn’ for dc army ob liberate, and* de youwg buckra ofliccr wait lor uo 
command.' 

“ ‘ And wliat arc your command?, gentlemen?' inquired I, la}in" a 
suitable stress upon tlie last word, that seemed to tickle theiti miuhtilv. 

‘ His Excellency has sent me to receive }our wi':he^' 

At lliis moment a fourth negro came uj) f/Tjo tlic main body of 
tbc deputation, and the othors immediately made .v.iy for limi. lit* was, 
as I afterwards understood, considered a great scliol ir by^'his sable 
brethren, lie had learned to reatl and write, but Ins jjiiiieipal study 
for some time past had beem a folio dictionary, the w(>id> of which lie 
had culled so as to astonish his fcdlow-slaves ; and as he was aKo a 
preacher, he had frequent .opportunities of tliundermg forth svllabli s 
without end. Now, as various meanings .apjilied to (he s:une woul 
in Jinglish, he liad contrived to jumbl'' faem '^o togellu'r Uo ti)S(‘lali 
Iranslaiion at defiance. 

“ ‘ Ky. Saar,’said he, ‘you come da*messager from him i’hnmuKnif e, 
him Protuberance, deie whom dt^y caa de Admiration, or (U E.xci 1- 
Icnt ! No?’ 

^"ou mean his Exceljency the Governor,’ leplicd 1: ‘ xe'., I am 
here at your own request, and wait know wliat it is you want.* 

“ lie lifted himself up on his toes, and raising his e\(s to tie' &kv, 
answered,—‘ Ercedom for we ! Go, tell him dignity, do mgger liab do 
concujiiscence tor freedom ! Hearee V 

“■ ‘ Ves, I hear you,* replied I, scarce able to refrain from smiling, 

‘ and sliall faithfuily deliver your message. But 1 think— 

“ ‘ Chaw I no link, for w'c/ exclaimed he, contemptuously, ‘ Go, 
Saar, tell him Protuberance dal he Captain Ncbercouldrazor, he Cap- 
lain lliibacock, he Captain Dabid, he Captain Bummyleak, and de rest 
ob de Captain say we make de knock for freedom ! and wait Tot him 
Goberiior and him kickupage lay down deir arms an humble demsef for 
wo. Sposc dey no make de condescension, den, Saar, gib de notabli* 
by sign manual wid de while handkechee, and we fire directly,’ ^ 

At this moment it struck me that 1 might, by persuading tlieni 
suffer bis Excellency to retire and consult with his officers, give Sir»' 
Edward an opportunity to withdraw from his extremely perilous situation. * 
This thought crossed me without thinking that it w'ould imply somelliing' 
like concession or weakness on our side, which miglit jn'ompttJiem to 
give us iiu immediate volley. ‘ You cannot expect,’ said I ‘ that the 
General vvill-givfe*you an immediate answer without consulti'iig his staff: 
and there must be time giveit for that purpose.* , 

“ ‘ Goyl,* returned the spokesman, ‘ and one ob do chief Captain 
come to wo forMiostage I No I* 
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“ ‘ Tliq^ I cannot answer for/ replied I, ‘ but I will acquaint liis i']x- 
c'cllency, and return witliiiis answer.' 

“ ‘ JJevy well, Saar/ assented Captain Bummyleak (a corruption for 
Aldnielock), ^ you please for lake off your hat to dc nipgcr oflicorl 
Iioaroe — -ani l |hf; impudent fellow rcaised a rifle to enforce compliance, 
Tli?f’ac t^np was observed by ibc.black army, as well as the Jbiglisli 
oflficers^ and Captain Grant, judging that the old villain was goinir to 
*'I^bool me, clapped s]mrs to bis horse, and almost like an arr(jw from ie 
was by the side of the rebel, wiiii a loaded jdstol levelled at bis 
bead. The art was one of desperation, and I (‘xpert^'d to sec it im¬ 
mediately followed by a general discharge from the whole Jmo ; but the 
Aidc-de-camp knew bis men»beU(*r tkan I, and the j>rcni]itness of bis 
movement actually so nmcli alarmed them, that tevcral were seen re¬ 
creating into the cotton planlatiom , All eyes bad bemi fxf'd upon the 
rebel deputies,'so that observation was withdrawn from lb{‘ OovtTnor 
andjiis suite, wln^bstantly formed a junction. Captain Biuiiiuvleak 
di'ojiped bis rifle, GuTt^Nipt.iin Grant maintained bis advantage' bv keep¬ 
ing liie muzzle of bis ^ikijol at a few inches distance from the negro's 
skull. I! *d the men fir^ upon him, fiiey must liavc* IvilJed their 
lead ' 1 *. 


, ‘ What is it that you want !* exclaimed Captain (/rant, in a voice of 

autliorifv. * Are vou not rebels against your King 

“ A loud shout of defiance again rolledu)ver tiic heavens, and not 
b’Ss than a ibonsand mi>4tsts were ])ointed diiectly at u 1 could 
look down many of the niuzzlck ; ami the sensalirms excited 1-y the con- 
: cioiisness tliat each eoiiLainedy messenger of death, wt're not of the 
most pleasing nature. CbMnt sa\V their mischievous intention, and with 
the sim'ws of a giant be grasped at old Bummyleak's collar, and rai-.cd 
1 iin directly before him to tin' saddle ; there lie sat ])o\vcr]ess and ter¬ 
rified to trinnhliiig. Tiie leaders saw that llij'ir cliief must share tl'efate 
of the gallant (uant, iKjr were they llieinsclves in a place of safety 
should tlieir bretlireu fire; they therefore exhorted the rcvolters to for¬ 
bear us they wotdd arrange cverytliing to their satisfaction Olti L?iini- 
mvlcak rai-icd his voice f*o as to be beard bv neaily tlie whole, and com- 
m.inded them to ‘ recover arms/ . . 

“ 1 must own that when 1 belield the rifle presented within a few feet 
of my body, my blood ruhlied buck to my heart, for it was but a slight 
touch of the tngeer, and iny caicer would have ended ; nor did the fol¬ 
low rc(|uire much urging to fire, though I certainly should have and 
did comply with his request to iake off niy hat. My gratitiule to 
C'aplain Grant for the during manner in \Vhich lie had pushed forward 
ii my aid almost unnerved me ; and wlicn 1 beheld the miu'/lc.-. of the 
/uskets all directed to one centre, 1 was more apprehensive for Ids 
;!*vrtety than my own. But Grant sat his hoi'se undismayed ; the animal 
•'.vas in admirable control, and stood stock still. (^Id Jlummyieak was a 
diminutive figure, but corpulent, and beseemed anything hut satisfied 
•with his siiuation. ‘ Speak, men !* roared the Aide-dc-camp in a voice 
like thunder ; and then in an under tone to his captive, ‘ You d—d old 
rascal, if you move Tli shoot you T Again raising his voice, ‘ Sjteak, 
my brave ifflows!’—in an undertone, ‘ you d—d Wack scorpions/ 
louder, ‘ If you h:g^e any wrongs they shaik be redressed / in a iialt- 
whisper, ‘hanging’s too good, and be d—d to you / loud, ‘ Here is 
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your gallant chief consulting with me in friendship ;* .in a low tone, ‘ a 
d—d old rascal ;* loiui, * I'eil him—tell me wl^it it is you wiuft.* 

“ The sellout of ten thousand tongues instantly burst'forth—‘ h’rcedoin 
for wo !' 

“ Again Grant took up his running colloquy, alternately loud and 
low. ‘‘There lias been no law sent out from the Kini:{ ta x/nako ^ou 
free;’ low, ‘ May the devil fctcii every mother’s son of you;.’ loud. 
You have hecu niisled—misguided low, ‘ I wish you were all up to - 

your necks in a horse-pond loud, ‘ 1 will take yohr Cajdaiu’—low^^sw , 
his captive, ‘ wliat’s your name, y(ni old spake?’ ‘ iiunimylcak, Saar,**^ 
replied the disconsolate chief. ‘ 1 will take your C’aptain ikunbelick to 
the (fovernor, and let them jialavyr about low, ‘ and if you do'not 
lay down your arms in less than half an hour, I’ll cut you in bits small 
enough for a popper-pot,’ 

" ‘ Let a niassa Gobernor rome \o we/ shouted severai uho were ap- 
jirehensivo of treachery-—‘ wlierra him troops—wJierra him bupkra 
godger ?’ and there was a laugh of derision. ^ 

“ Since our first arrival on the spot the negrn''a had formed in closer 
order, or rather disorder, for they were if6w a dense body, literally 
darkening the ground, but wholly undisciplmed, and in disarray. Still, 
seeing none but the small knot of officers that formed Ins Excellency’s 
buit(‘, they considered that we should become an easy ]irey. 

Again tlie shout rose, * Freedom for we !* and inany muskets weie 
levelled. At this moment the cavalry app^^rgd upon tlie disStanl bridge, 
and the six-pounder was mounted on Xs. sumniit. Old Jiurnniyleak 
shook like a leaf, the negroes looked towards the spot, and many of 
them instantly discliarged tiieir piccea at the arlillerymcn, but, unac¬ 
customed to tlie use of fire-arms, their aim was so bad that only one wa-. 
wounded. ‘ Tlie ball is opened/ exclaimed Grant: ‘ look to yourself, 
young gentleman—ride uj) to the Governor/ He cla])pcd sjmrs to ins 
liorse, and dashing to the loftiest part of the canal bank, lie waved liis 
hat above his head ; the white featliers flashed brightly in the sun, and 
up from the cane patch near the bridge sprang the —th regiment, their 
firelocks on the present, all ready for a deadly and destructive volley. 
Another wave of tjie hat in tlie opposite direction, and tlie bush seemed 
teeming with life, even the very trees appeared armed against them, 
whilst another six^-pounder showed its muzzle from the bridge we had 
crossed. Never shall I forget the scene that followed. I'lie attention 
of tlie negroes was distracted both ways. ‘ Throw down your arms ! ’ 
shouted Grant; a scattering fire wai^lhe reply, and the gallairt Captain 
fell from liis horse dangerously wounded. Old llummyleak found hini- 
self at liberty, and ran down towards the canal to swim across ; he lA.d 
just reached tlie brink of the water, when a rifle-ball tumbled him oveV 
There was a bound and a splash, and his dictionary of life was clo^ 

for ever. ^ ’’ 

“ The thunder of the two pieces of artillery loaded with grape spread^, 
terror through the negro jihalanx, which was completed by a dischargei) 
from the —tii regiment. The hlack.mass melted away—it was literally 
sauve qui 27eufy or, in English, the devil take the hindmost; wounded 
and dead were lying in every direction, whilst all that couia use a pair 
of legs were putting them .to the most approved method of running 
away a&.fiut as possible. The rebels entered the cotton plantation, and 
were hid from sight, though the motion of the branches occasionally 
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showed their position. Vhey kept up a running flro, which hrouj^Iit 
down several of our men ; but ultimately they took to flight, retreating 
to a stronger position up* the coast. 

“ As soon as 1 saw Captain Grant fail 1 rode instantly towards the 
spot, and alighting, raised him gently up. ‘ Lay me down, boy,’ said 
he, ‘ t c ^lt lo no more good, and there’s no use in risking unotiicr 
sltot.' .(Jis old Bumblrdevil—wjial’s his name—escaped V 

“ ‘ lie’s in the canal/ replied I. ‘ llis “ protuberance” will never 
^jead another rebellion—the riflemen liaye taken care of that.’ 

. The old rascal/ said tlie Captain, ‘ witii his jaw-breaking words. 
But are'thcy on the retreat V 

“ ‘ They are. Sir,* replied I; ‘ but I fear \'ou are much hurl—can I 
render you any assistance e 

“ ‘ Yes,* returned lio; ‘ strip off your neckerchief, screw it up into a 
* liard ball, and place it on my broii^st—though a gun-shot wound gene¬ 
rally bleeds iflward; however, clap it on my breast and bind iny sasli 
tiaiJit round it/ 

“ I did as 1 wa^^rdered, and found he had received a slantimr 
wound in the right though, as he had observed, llnu'e was but 

little blood, till, on his uuJt'ing to pass the sash louiul him, it gushed 
out as i(’ from a founlain, 

“ ‘ Is llis Excellency safe ?* in(|uired lie, evidently suflering great 
pain ; ‘ 1 tlioughl I saw liim fall.’ 

“ At this moment Sir Edward rode up^ aceompanied by the. slafi’-' 
surgeon, and I was direoV^to jiush for the bridge occujtied by Ident. 
Somers, with orders to sf'wdVi serjeant to the ncaresl jdantaium resi¬ 
dence for a ctmveyancc—i»Jjsjj^'^nit had sunk into insensibility from 
the loss of blood. 

“ Without a moment’s delay I gallo}jed off along the canal bank, 
delivered my orders, am] was requcbted by Somers to accompany the 
serjeant, so as to insure iminoJiate attention. Away we started, but as 
mv companion was not mounted, ^vovle onwards liy bis directions till I 
came in sight of a handsonu; Imilding prettily situated, but not a living 
creature of any dt'scrijition was to bi* seen. I enUin d the court-jard, 
alighted from my horse, and shouted,^but no answer was ivturned; a 
mid sick slmddoriug came over my lioavt, tlie sliilntfss was so ])rofound. 
The house was loft}, the inhabited part being at least twenty feet from 
the ground ; all tlie under rooms appeared to be stores. A fliglit of 
steps ascended to glass folding-doors, wliicli were open; the windows, 
too, were glazed in tlie European fashion, and tlirown up, as if the in¬ 
mates were or had been enjoying the cool sea-breeze ; yet not a soul 
was stirring to receive me or to inquire iny wants. 1 was not then ac- 

/ (luainled with the gcograpliy of a plantation residence, hut naturally 
concluded that the small liouses—they would be called cottages in 
England, and many of them with tlieir bit of garden were tastefully 
arranged—were the habitations of the negroes: there miglit be from 
eiehtv to a hundred, hut all seemed deserted. A neat liuildingf, detached 
\ from the large house, containing the apartments of the overseors and 
the nurse rooms, was equally destitute of any signs of human being; 
and the whole place had such an air of desolateuess in tiie midst of 
beauty, lliS it diffused a lieavy melancholy over my lieart. Again 1 
hallooed—my vtyce reverberated ainongs> the buildings, but still tlu'ro 
was no reply, • I walked my horse to tiie stable, wliicii was empty, ami 
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put liun up there, determined to explore the house, though ])rudencc 
vvhib])ered that it would be better to wait for the arrival of the serjeaiit. 
My temper and feelings were, however, too BAnguine to brook delay ; 
the solemn silence that pervaded the whole place had with it sucli a 
saddening eflect upon the mind—such a harassing anticipation of 
soinelhiug dreadful, that 1 could not have delayed; and* rushmg up 
the steps, I entereil a soil of hall containing a biiluird-table,^a’bagatelle- 
board, and couches arranged along the sides. On the left oTthis was 
a noble dining room, running through the whole depth of the buiiding, - 
and on the right was a smaller room used as abed-ohamber. The fiuSii-^* 
ture seemed undisturbed : an elegant sideboard of glass was unmolested ; 
but the ihpior bottles and decanters were empty. At the back part of 
the chamber was a kitchen; but ,here cverjlliing >vas in the iitntost 
co!ifusion—culinary utensils had been b'roken to pieces; no eatables 
were to be seen ; but in one corner was a heaj) of cotton and flannel * 
stained witli blood. Fancying some one might be concealed beneath, I 
grasjied my })istol tightly in my hand, and commenced removing ,Mie 
lasers. The crini^ou stains became more and nj^-riTcxtcMided ; anti on 
coming near tlie floor the outline of a human /wm became tU^tinclly 
visible, crouched up as if in the attitude of eCncealmont—yet it nio\ed 
not. For a minute I beid my breath to listen if tlie sounds of resjjira- 
tion would reach my ears, but all was noiseless and witliout motion. 

‘ Deail, dead,' whispered I to rn}self; and tearing ofl'tiie covering, tiu' 
torp>c of a murdered while nian met my horror-stricken gaze ; the skull 
had been beaten in, and the head nearly slujtiered to pieces. At first ! 
stood stnpified, hokiing llie blood-saturated cotton in my hand, and 
staring upon the body ; then a momcMaiy recollection of my own 
danger crtissed my mind, and I slmiu(alvith all tiie strength oi my 
lungs—why I did so I cannot explain; but the flr^t impulse wljicli 
aLtuati'd me was to sliiiek out* Murder, murdtr!’ The shout \,as an¬ 
swered in a hollow lone that seemed to come from the dead. Ay:inn I 
shout'd, and again tlm resjionse came feaifully on my senses like a 
voice from the breast ol the manglcci corpse. 

** Oh never shidl I forget that sepulchral moan—it was not a groan, 
i( Wiis not a shrii‘k, but it seemed to be a horiible acknovvledg^nent of 
the ti'ulh of my sunnise when the word * murder’ was uttered from my 
lij.s—it was the \oice of blood crying from the ground. A maddening 
sensation of desperation riveted me to the s])Ot, when—oli God, bow 
dieadtui was that moment!—the corpse rose gradually up, its battered 
and crushed head aj)[n'oaching towards me, and tlie next instant it fell 
]>r<)Slriite at my feet, the gore and braids spattering on my white fro’users. 
To remain an instant longer was impossible. I sprang away into tlic 
Ijcd-chamber, })aubed an instant to gain wind ; there were footsteps \hf 
the kitchen—my blood was boiling with sudden fever, and 1 plungcdV 
fouvard in a state bordering on insanity. Still the noise of those louC ' 
sli'ps followeil me—I heard them distinctly as 1 descended the flight of 
stairs in front, step after slejij after me. Was I ])ursued by the dead ! 
Such, in the hiuried and irritated state of my nerves, was my apprehen- i 
sion, I almost flew to the stable, but still the sound of feet gained upon 
me ; and when entering the door 1 fel.t a pair of arms thrown round my 
neck—they tyerc of the colour of blood I— frenzy seized my*btain, and 1 
fell senseless to the earth.” « 
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y I TURNED my back on dear old Plymouth and Plymouth Pock willi a 
hhitl t/f regret —I may never more behold it! And so we pari 

vvith suufe bore of a friend—a ^tick or a stone. Not lliat I vVouId j'ut 
.so increasing and so excellent a town, so noble a naval estabIishni(‘nU 
r on a .par with stones or sticks. But yet it is a loo evident truth il^at 
-•’hrth- e is .r sort of melancholy neglect visible about tin! place navaly that 
but ill comports with our position in (he naval u'orfdy as regards tlie 
globe—as regards our neighbour, whose last “ Ordonnance ” holds 
good, and to be at sea, ftillv equipped, forty line-of-battle-bliips, sixty 
frigates, &c. In one word, what I selfishly elierish in myself—selfish, 
is ilie banc of my dear country’s Jnstitutions—family and connexions. 
What coneefua everybody—such is our perfect liberty !—is nobody's 
(■(■leern, Thii^our Admiralty has more the air of an Admiral’s cabin, 
who gives parties'l(jNii3 particular friends occasionally, than tiie stern 
and genenii diil'iisiof^^^^ood and benefit to all the vast concerns and 
rnmilic aiK»ns of our naval* interests. Murray’s naval list of veterans it> 
as nothings (willies'^ our late jiromotions !) particular ppojdc and ]»aiti- 
, f ular intcresU everything. Let any man take up that little blue-covered 
luuUieal li't of unfortunate noliodies, who have fouaht tliroimli ail last 
Avar—chi};s and ail—and ask of A\liat j)o#sible aeeount llie great fnas^ 
aie held of in the active stir or consideration of what rcallv does exist 
afloat, to which aiivbody is ahe least aljvi* (down to the fiftietli clerk of 
the Adiiiirallv') at this moment? But what is the Navy to the filtielii 
clerk, or tlu' first iLrk t it niaV^Jbe said. It may he nulhing at all, 
any riore than to the second or first scQretar)", as far as tiieir mmds go, 
or aiiA t ort ol influence they may possess, to better things tliat do so 
(‘trreunmsK wiint b^'tUnini^. 

Tiierc is a hure inert body without any sort of regulating soul—very 
ini}ios!ng in woids and oir j>aper,^jiit a more rojie of sand in its opera* 
ti(*n, if one can judg(' by our dock-yards, our contracts^ or our efficienl 
fieol afloat! Whut, then, is this flitting soul that alone* infuses intelli¬ 
gence ?—(indeed iiujuiry, or any cliange for the better.) Some will say 
tile First Lord, others, the Inuid of the state; ollu'rs again, tlie I're- 
niicr of Lnehuul, who shcmld, u ith a statesman s c\c\ look to the best 
AvorkiniT of all hi> ministers. I'liat man is not fit lo liead so glorious 
ami grtMt a nalion as we are who cannot grasp the wliolc, \\ lu^re Us 
rotiiii parts do not press on him.lo fritter away or confine bis ciu’rgies ; 
and ycl cverv girl lias hoard tliat our First Lord of the Adtnirnliv too 
f often some ]>olitical iriemi who knows no move of tlie Na\y, in nine 
casco out of ten, than tlie Duke of Devonshire, or Mdlle. Duvernay. Sir 
Panics Graham consolidated a little, a very little, and did av\ay with a 
])iii*s point of aiHurd evil and contradiction lo (he Service—a ])in's 
point emiijiared with the abominable ills that remain, lie jiridcs him- 
s<df u]ion this, exaellv in jiroportiou to the opjiohilmn lie met witli, in 
having it altered at all, and was’obliged to Itsavc not a few too powerful 
weeds sJanding in the half-yard,of tlie garden lie weeded. 


Coatiaued fmni p. 
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This is no vague vapouring, signifying nothing—it signifies every¬ 
thing. There has hardly been one solid and good regulation on naval 
affairs followed or enforced, whetlier we look to our seamen on hoard or 
to go on board, or yet as boys and along our coasts. No specific en¬ 
couragement for entering in case of war, or even now in* peace—no 
remedy for that most disgraceful and atrocious barbarism df'impress¬ 
ment, should there come even a soi-disani necessity to-morrow. And 
yet men who chatter about our freedom and pride as a nation, can 
complacently swallow this most monstrous anomafy ! I am sorrj^^j 
say even seamen (ofiiicial) can and do defend it; but tliere is no jire- 
posterous absurdity ainl injustice and folly, one and all, that cannot be 
defended—the great misery is that men should have such obJifpic iniiuls ; 
minds, that no experience can teach—by s?uch, it would seem, our legis¬ 
lating hangs. 

Next to doing mischief in tliis way comes doing notl/ng. Of tin's 
do-nothing sort is Deptford dock-yard, after a useless expcndilure 
(according to the deputation of yesterday only) oftwb millions. Tlit' 
idea of a parcel of tradesmen of a small town petitioning the city inl<*- 
rests with their worships jusit to keep the yai\i Irom rotting—\^’lis dead 
enough)—and to assist the vicinity a tiifle! This trifling—doing and 
undoing—pretended and contemjiLible economics, in the face of such 
millions, whicli falls, invariably falls, on the real and only ojicraling 
force of the various places, is the more and more irritating and di',- 
heartening the more one looks about, the iiHire one inquires. 

I must drop it for the moment to avoi#!'Ipo long a digression from 
the peaceful fields and roads of Devonshirei. \V ith us all nature smiles at 
least; and looking to our shores and oi-A "ndglccted fleet and old sailors, 
1 must console myself as well as I can by saying, like so many others, 
“ It will do as it is for mv time:” and thus the woihl wa^s, and \vc riih 
on from year to year—“ votjue la ^alicre ^'—let us sing witli those in 
])ower—let ihe yards dwindle—let there he jobs of all sorts and sizes-—• 
and excellent contracts (for the contractors), not so bad perhaps as in 
the war, when our biscuit and beef was too often hardly eatable, under a 
starving condition—let sliips be run up with any sort of wood, like the 
Vernon—and let there he hut one builder for Great Britain—one cannot 
but allow it is better to have but one than several stujiid ones, and igno¬ 
rant to boot; let the seamen of our isle he forced to America and on 
board her men-of-war, by our impress and their better pav ; let tlicre he 
no regulated arrangement or encouraging hand held out to our along-shore 
population, either to Hsh for the present^or create a nursery of sanofs for 
our fleets hereafter ;—let all this be—what does it signify ?—was it not 
80 in the days of our greatest glory afloat ? Unanswerable and most 
sensible retort to all my silly croakings, whicli I must further apologize 
for to wiser heads by allowing that the fit was brought on, 1 think, by 
reading a most enter[»rising sailor's “ adventures ” over half the globe— 
a brave and excellent seaman, who, nevertheless, after twenty heroic 
actions in our service alone, never got the poor reward of a second 
epaulette! 1 allude to Lieut. Bowers.’ Well may poor Bovvers growl 
in 1833 or in 1837—so able, so intrepid a seaman carries no more 
weight Willi his advice than lies in the nutshell of a poor litwtenancy ; 
who listens to Lieutenants, when the Captain or two who venture to 
speak «wt go unheeded —when no Admiral that I know of ever opens 
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his mouth in the way of sturdy advice or remonstrance—faitb^ one 
would tl^ink all our Admirals went for nothing. 

1 do not» out of extreme respect, ask after those puisne Lords at the 
Board, because Ihey are supposed to be in a state of St.*Stepheaish 
beatitude,/and becalmed in the seventh heaven of Almacks, where their 
worships mi^^perhaps be seen in the next month of sweet May gaf-' 
toping ^Jim Crow,** as the Pod says Weippert is getting it ready for 
tlieir fantastic toes. For the same respectful reason I do not ask after 
any other salt-water mightiness supposed to whisper in the ear of the 
.^rGsiding^head of tne fleet certain cabalistic words—No, I will imagine 
all these good people immutably mute—visible only on the list to be 
paid oS in flags at the mizen, and the “ Sir” Guelpliic pendant. The 
gratitude particular on suck occasicMis may be well suppo&ed to produce 
the most profound silence, *the most dignified and fashionable 7to7z- 
chalance. . i 


Ah me, thdl ever I was bom “ to chop sticks with a wooden hatchet 1" 
I nfill betake m^to that nursery of pretty girls, Exeter. It is quite im¬ 
possible to remain unmoved in the concourse of sweet faces met in the 
iligh-street of a afternoon—it is quite enough to upset the 

whole fle?li and blood of the British fleet! How fascinating the fresh¬ 
ness, the eloquent blood, that speaks in their cheeks, which is not so 
, visible, not half, in our great metropolis, owing to midnight vigils, 
tapers, gas, want of exercise, and the smoke probably—but, like the 
Norwich girls, the race is handsome. Now, even in the short distance* 
of our counties one can trace a race. To this day our Bristol women 
are not generally good looking ; neither is Wales very much gifted in 
this way, while it strikes the traveller, at first sight, in some particular 
towns. So on the Continent!'''Hf French women are not very fine 
samples generally, still there are c^eptjons in some of the provinces 
and departments—Normandy for instance. There is a beautiful race, 
too, bordering on Languedoc, at Lusarch; while at Toulouse and gene¬ 
rally on the plain from sea to sea, they are*pre-eminently plain, not to 
say ugly. So in Italy, the Tuscan's have regular features, but persons 
too short and thickset. The most beautiful in that classic land are 


those of Ancona and Elba ; a few at Kome and Genoa will now and then 
strike one as very handsome. At Naples lhe,race is (^ecidedly plain, very. 
On the Continent each country has its peculiar style, and no variety ; 
but here with us, in dear little England, we have every style, every 
variety of the most enchanting loveliness females can possibly possess, 
with an expression which enhances this profusion of beauty. But back 
to Devonshire, where our girls h^ve full persons and round faces, quite 
charming; without stopping to consider whether they have as much ex- 
lAession as in the more oval faces of Norfolk and Lancaster, &c.—per¬ 
haps not, 

»I find that, although 1 set out from Plymouth a page or two ago, I 
have not got on an inch ; but this will never do, and I humbly beg 
pardon. People travelling should not think of anything but the scene 
.before them. The day was fine, and the “ Subscription” coach from 
Elliot’s was driven down every hill (with the wheel locked to be sure) at 
a gallop. I certainly was in fear .of my neck; and the only comfort I 
had was in fAiding myself next to an eccentric old fellow (a somebody) 
much more nervous than myself. All tiirough this country coaeny 
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fancies that the drag being on warrants going down hill neck or nothing; 
and so we did all on one side, the chances of a capsize much increased 
by the slidjng wheel. So much for their sagacity; and as for their 
mercy, they have none on their poor horses, which througliout have 
„every symptom of being ill-fed and over-worked. H 

We took, the lower road over Saltram bridge, through Lofrd^Morley*ii 
estate, quarries, &c.—Ernington, on' the little river Avon, a pretty 
village; joining the other road, we drove down the steep narrow street 
of Totncss quietly, per force. Of all the towns I hsLVe seen in England * 
Totness seemed to me the most tlim«ily built: the houses^ wliich 
might be almost touched by the outstretched hand from the roof of the 
coach, are of lath and plaster, the walls perhaps an inch and a lialf 
tliick to all appearance. However,'crooked and ugly as the place is in 
itself, still it looked lively enough, and some pretty faces snnied on us 
as we rumbled down. The Dnke Ot Sonieiset has built,,a good solid 
bridge over tlie Dart here, and some subslanlial stone houses in the 
opposite suburb, called “ Bridgetown/* which has nolliing in connfion 
with its neighbour of lath and plaster. Here, tpOy there is a large 
hotel and pretty garden on the river side—a &t/rE of rival to the Totnesb 
great inn and posting-house. No doubt, what with steam-boat travel¬ 
lers, who come up to the bridge, and stage-coach ditto, thete Bonifaces 
get on swimmingly. In most of the towns and villages 1 pass through 1' 
observe a few houses building in the suburbs as if increasing, though 
slowly. They tell one tliat all tlie larger towns have increased in 
power and population prodigiously these last twenty years. For iiiy 
pait, if it is so, 1 can only exclaim with Dbniinie Sampson—“ Prodi¬ 
gious!*' 

How magnificent the view of P*xeter and the surrounding country 
from the downs six miles to the west of it, on this road—not Florence 
from Ficsoli or the Valambrosa ia at all comparable, in niy liumble 
opinion—with this diflerence, that at every lialf-niilc in our landscapes 
new beauties arise—and every bepacate feature is beautiful—so, loo, as 
you approach the things themselves—the liver, the vale, villas, iiouscs, 
gardens, meadows—all is delightful. Not so Ihtly, where, as )ou 
approach, the enchantment is destroyed by houses like barns or dilapi¬ 
dated palazzos, and burning roads, sliut up by Iiigh stone-walls—no 
verdure—not a lawn, not a meadow ! except in the wood of the Casino, 
where the duke keeps his pheasants (down the Lung* I’Arno)—and that 
not fit to walk in. Indeed, the misery, I should say, of Italy (which 
our people rave so much about!) is its want of grass ! There no such 
thing as a lawn for the poor jaded eyd to repose on. 

Exeter is chiefly built on a steep hill above the river, so that there a 
good deal of up-and-down in it. Tliis is moderated in some parts (High 
Street and North Street) by dry-bridges or viaducts. The High Strget, 
running east and west through the town, is full of shops and busuc, 
particularly market days; as it is the market; the stands taken up for 
the time being on the south side, so that you can hardly make your way 
through a great profusion of good things. There is a grand market- 
building, which is very little reJibhed by the country people, who would 
much rather go on sitting on the south side of their favourjte old street. 
Here m'e some curious specimens of the Elizabethan and Gothic stylc!^, 
giving a pretty and piefuresque air to the old ^parts of the town. 
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The tiorthem and southern half contains the best modern houses,’and* 
are handsome streets, or rather places and squares. That of the Cathe¬ 
dral, with its trees, would be my choice, though the house§ round are 
||not quite sp good or modem—the church itself a noble object, albeit 
Uie towerqare rather prisoti-like and heavy. - 

'We have heard a good deal of late of deans and chapters, and all the 
est^bliahmeot.of cathedrals—it ptits me in mind of what was new to me 
in church service-^^hc*chanting of the vicars-choral and choristers in 
th^sf hoir^wliere they seemed to take it very easy ; something in the way, 
I am told, they do at St. Paul’s !—that is, not singing a bit more than 
they can help, and producin'g, by their paucity of numbers and voices, 
(only three or four present^ a most poor effect—so much so (as none of 
the congregation seemed disposed to help them out) that 1 thought it 
, would have been more respectable (and respectful) to have let it alone 
altogether. A very old clergyman, Vho could scarcely articulate (one 
of tiie estabiisliment) then preached, but in such feeble inarticulate tones 
that I may safel^ say not one in twenty Jjcard one word lie said. I 
pitied this reverend•.^^astor; for I was told he is much liked and 
respected 9 but I could ii&t help reflecting on the most ineflUcient manner 
the whole service to God was performed. Added to this, as is our 
custom, the great body of the nave and aisles being shut out, and the 
‘space for silting proportionably small, tlie greater number who attend 
veiy often use the exterior as a promenade^ and sometimes it appears, 
not in the most decorous manner, as 1 saw a notice stuck uj>, signed* 
by the bishop, begging more attention, and forbidding “ loud talking, 
liiugliing, &c. &c., during service.” 

Ail this might be thouglitf'-ojUraordinary, were it not so easily 
accounted for, by the manner thcNi^rowds who come are excluded 
(tiecessarih ) from llie choir lor want of room, so that except the tirgan, 
of course, nothing is heard, even when the preacher’s voice is properly 
audible. This is not llie first time I have Itad this incongruous method 
of disposing of tlie great body of ouikcalhedrals forced on my attention, 
as if these hallowed precincts were intended to lie waste in this way, by 
shutting uj) the clioir, and making a kind of small snuggery of it! Pro¬ 
testant as i am, I must say, “ they orderthese things beUer in France,” 
where the priests make themselves heard*in ever^ part of their vast 
cliurches; but to be sure the pulpit is erected in the proper place, and 
there is none of this screening out. 

The bishop’s throne here is remarkable as a piece of old carving in 
wood/and reaching almost to the grained arches. The bishop himself 
was on a tour to the further end (B his diocese, in Cornwai). 

• I must not quit the cathedral withoert confessing that one Sunday, 
being shut out of the choir and all participation in the service, it gave 
m# occasion, not for the promenade, but to examine some of the few 
tonnbstones in the pavement, and monuments on the walls, &c. That 
of the Courtenay family is the most remarkable, bringing one back to 
ages and things respected through the softening mists of time. These 
'coats-of-mail and visors of the knights which now in the glare of day. 
Would be laughed at, nay, despised, have yet a solemn bearing on them 
that no moriientary philosophy csin beat down, ever^if one could wish 
it, which i for one do not; but to more vulgar things. 

Here are three "great hotels—-the London and New London Innsj 
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.andStreet’s Clarence, in Cathedral Grov^ (square). The worst as to 
comfort, and the most expensive, I believe, is JMacrom’s (New London 
Inn), where all the mails and coaches stop at—tvvo-ll>irds at least. 1 ^ 
lodged Borfte time (after I left it) close by, and got tired out hy the in-y 
^cessant hurry-scurry and din, to say nothing of various bugles' horns, SiC/J 
'Nothing is so wearying as thus to witness their never-cettsihg arrivals 
and departures—coaches horsed and unhorsed night and day. 

How like any otlicr lumber travellers are packed and unpacked; and 
considered by coachy and guanl exactly with as njiich interest as^ny 
otlier package of deal or brown paper. I do believe all this set of ani¬ 
mals (including tavern-keepers and waiters) look on us as great fools, 
invented for their special convenience ; and they are not far wrong !« 

As usual, I walked about the environs, coi^sidcring various houses and 
gardens, villas, and thinking how they would suit, if to be had at a very ^ 
moderate price. There arc certainly some lovely spots, jyith the finest " 
views, all the wav down the river to Exmouth, and across to the left as far 
as Elsmere Heath, towards Sidmoutli; but not a thii.g for sale wfittli 
having. Indeed 1 was told land and small estates of this kind sold 
very dearly, compared with their intrinsic value"."* 

The same was said of places lower down the river at Topsham, Star- 
Cross, and the prettiest of these three villages, Lympstone, three miles 
short of Exmouth, where, too, I looked round, and thought it the least 
interesting of all the small channel ports. Beacon Ilill looked too 
'quiet and solitary as the chiff promenade and terrace of the jdiice—the 
rest of the town poor and languid enough, foe a watering-])lace in bum¬ 
mer [ and notwithstanding Lord Hollos’ appearance w’lth hia South 
Devon Yeoman Cavalry ; come dowjj.jta^ parade it for a week’s exerci&e 
—but those yeomen came along ih^toad by one’s an<l two’s—the ren¬ 
dezvous being, for the first muster, three miles farther, near his lord¬ 
ship’s seat. 

I contented myself with sketching, instead of purchasing, a Mr. 
Gattie’s miniature temple in a sinaji.field below Beacon Hill; leciaimeil 
from the beach and sand, and round which a furze hedge has stnigiiled 
into existence—but it is too bare—too drear—and too exceedingly 
small—not but that were I the Coast Guard Commander, (who 1 saw 
get into liis boat, cross llie harbour’s mouth, mount liis nag, and canter 
along the Warren Sands towards Teignmouth,) I might tlnnk seriously 
of the matter. 

Only two elderly maiden ladies (I think by their looks) passed mo on 
the genteel side of Exmouth; and not relishing this forlorn aspect of 
things, I walked back by the river sidu, on to Lympstone, in company 
with three little ragged boys, each loaded, poor litUe souls, with sm^ll 
bags of cockles, three or four quarts in each, at tvvopeiice the quart, 
which, as genteel Exmouth would not take, they were trudging to a 
better market, at Lympatone. A cart coming along the sands met us, 
and there was a hope of a market for the boys. I had walked on a little 
—but their bags remained undiminished ; as, though they came to a 
parley,'they would only give three-halfpence, which the boys stoutly* 
refusal and now I could not help acting the munificent with a few half¬ 
pence, to make up for their disappointment. 

All along these shores girls and boys at low-water, cold or mild, 
paddle abefut bare-foot, gathering cockles. I met a ffxl and her mother 
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juBt after, dressed in trowserfi, on the same enand, and we all walked 
into tlie^ pretty, secluded* little Lympstone together—my appear¬ 
ance among theVn, I have reason to think, creating a sensation; for 1 
saw the ^ker*s wife run over the way to the grocer's (and general 
'dealer’s)? whose helpmate came to the door—and they exchanged notefl/'' 
Kc.—bdt I* had no time to gtatify their very natural curidsity, and 
pushed on, without stopping, to Topsham, which is certainly a most ill- 
pavotj and ill-favoured place—with a trt|3ing trade to it—being in so^ie 
I soit the sea-port of Exeter. 

There being water enough (at high-water) so far for small vessels— 
thence a canal runs up to Exeter, where a few small craft may be seen— 
bftt all outward commerce^here or^here is very limited and languid, A 
small brig was landing tea is I got on the dirty wharf, through a very 
dirty little street—so I flounced out of the town ; and by brisk walking 
nearly kept Up with two racing dorTkey-carts, cutting along for dear life 
wj^li sprats for llie good city. Unhappy donkeys ! for these four miles, 
how various, liow unremitting, were the efforts of both parties—the 
headmost conductc(hand banged by a great lanky gipsey-looking man— 
tlie next by iwo women—one of whom, getting down as she lost ground, 
applied sundry persuaders to Neddy—poking liim in the ribs—tickling 
. 111(1 banging alternately—looking round, half way, 1 espied a third can¬ 
didate sprat seller, whose donkey seemed by his speed to be full-blooded, 
coming up hand over hand—this gave fre^h energy to the efforts of th^ 
Olliers. 

Who won this sprat racp I know not; but never did I see so much 
energy displayed. 1 stopped opposite the fine building, the asylum for 
the indigent blind, near thd cavalry barracks, to look round me. In 
these soutliern suburbs there are kvgreat many nice houses and hand¬ 
some villas—but nothing enticing to oe 'let or sold—which argues well 
for the possessors of real property ! Besides, I should observe that the 
land all round is very good, and carefullyfanned. Indeed the general 
face of tlie country through Somersistshire (this side of Bridgewater), by 
Taunton, Tiverton, &c., is all apparently rich, and in the highest state of 
cultivation. 

On another fine day I went down thd opposite side of the river, by a 
two-horse coach, and along the coast as far as Teignmouth. This is a 
very agreeable drive—passing through Powderham village (which does 
not do much honour to the castle on the water’s side), and through Star- 
cross—^another very small quiet place—where wc had much ado to get 
betw^ee»the houses in the main street or road. No doubt, in spite of 
the neglected lonely air the place wore, that the site of any one tene¬ 
ment was too valuable to allow the rest otthe town to buy it out of the 
way, and widen the road a little ! 

* But what I most lamented to see was the deserted air of the river, and 
the non-appearance of fishing-boats or fish ; always excepting the three 
donkey cargoes of sprats from Topsham ! No signs of active fishing or 
fishermen, nor passive either, and thus Exeter itself is but ill-supplied 
with fish. Lobsters and oySiers-approaching London prices! Are we 
a most pre-eminently maritime nation ? f am told so. Why there 
is more bustle and boats fishing, and dredging Jot oysters between 
Staten Island and Perth Amboy, in New Jersey, than in our whole 
line of coast {hKt 1 have looked at from.Plymouth to Gravesend! It 
is too bad—there must be—there is a screw loose somewhere. 
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Coast-guard, indeed! The coast-guard makes me sick! and so it 
does, I doubt not, many of our brave fellows employed on it. 'Yes, for 
miles and miles one may walk our beach—our coast—not a soul to be 
met with in the shape of a sailor, except our coast-guard (mostly Irish !} i 
^walking listless to and fro. Surely it is better to let France?^drown u^ 
with her-burgundy and claret and eau dc vie, than be 8tifled‘by^>ur o\ti{ 
nauseous gin. Better create a sturdy ^et of fishermen along our sea- 
coast, to breed brats like turtle on the beach, than keep up this idle 
parade of guarding, where, indSed, there is nothingno guard.. Instead 
of seeing so many genteel languishing “watering-places,” I longed to 
find some dirty, swarming, fishing village ! ' We have no such thing.. 

Well, Dawltsh is a pretty waterin^place, with a brisk rivulet dashiog 
down a nice kind of mead, bordered by neat houses full of jioor H.P.’s, 
no doubt, and some few bilious bathers, who order their fish down Irom 
town, very likely, totally unconscioife of being among the very fislies 
themselves, in their own element. So at Torquay, so at 'J’eign mouth ; and 
yet this whole country is full of Admirals, Captains, ibid LieuienaiTls, 
and Midshipmen, who once served in the Royal Navy of Great Britain. 
But they have all gone to sleep—perliaps not particularly foml of fish ! 
for surely if they made a stir, even among tlieniaelves, good fibh-murkets 
might be got up—where now not even a fish is to be seem out of 
water, and liardly a boat on the waters! Fish ! no, it is not fishes 1 
talk of—(there is but one fish on this whole coast, of which anon)—no, 

1 talk of nurseries and encouragement for seamen ! 

This state of things—-this apathy about tilings remote (of our Admi¬ 
ralty, where the remedy should begin)—is’doubly galling to any one 
who is aware that at Calais, Boulogne, Diepjie, Fecamj), Havre, &f*., 
&c., their harbours swarm with fi8h''fmerj, and their boats, from thirty 
to forty tons; while ihousands'of ^heir children are breeding u]> sailors. 
The contrast is too broad, too glaring in this most vital particular, 
between our harbours and theirs, opposite to each other—and that, loo, 
while we have the sunny and best ®:de of the way (that is, we have llie 
north side, and more gentle and genial, of this watery ()xford-blreet. 
As our side hereabouts, however, trends to tlie southward, it beaimes 
bleak in winter; while they complain of being too hot in summer—par¬ 
ticularly at Torquay*, which, 5 am told, is quite an oven, and the favourite 
resort of summer idlers, who can bring themselves so far in search of 
sea-bdthing, library gossip, and a quiet game at whist:—furilicr the 
deponent saith not, for I do not think they muster such a thing as a 
theatre (that is ever open) among the whole, thougli each poseesses an 
immense ball-room, from which, though there is not a great deal of 
capering, foreigners would be apt to believe we have changed characters 
with the French, and have become in our turn a nation of dancers. 

The river at Teignmouth has much ado to keep its mouth open, like 
all our small streams in the Channel. The sand and shingle beat up 
and bar all our tide harbours. Here it runs round the south end of the 
Pen, a fiat green space cribbed from the sea and sand—and on which, 
by tiie way, they had just had their races, U smart race-ball winding up 
the gaieties : but it was all over, and things had sunk into the quietest 
and loneliest way imaginable, with ond or two elderly gentlemen sitting 
on the benches on the Den, and one or two more at the library, with a 
couple of young ladies at otih end of the bay, and a nbrse and child or 
two winding the cliff at the other. 
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There is a long cast-iron bridge above the harbour, which condects 
the towai with tKe pretty large suburb of Chalton—if it is too proud to 
be a suburb, J, beg its pardon. A sort of wedge, or gunners’ quoin¬ 
shaped bluff, forms this south side of the bay and little harbour, where 
a very few. very%mall craft Jay at anclior, and a ct>U 2 >le of pleasure¬ 
-boats, orie 'oL which was trying to get outside. 

Altogether, I like Teignmouth, Here our distinguished Admiral my 
. L'brd Exrnouth lived of late years quite retired—and here lie died, in a 
jpud^rate-bized hf^se on the hill-side, where liis lady still resides, 
BelowJjer seat Serjeant Praed has a house; and on the inner and thin 
cud of the wedge to the siTuth of tlie river Lord Clifford has an empty 
box, that looks very sad, I was going to croos a neglected field to 
look at it more closely, bht notice against trespassers made^e turn 
about. 

Looking jlsevvbere with my favourite idea sett!i/tg down quietly in 
tliia rural country^ I could not see a sinulc villa to let, with one 
eJtception. St«tck close on the road, up the hill towards Dawlish, stands 
this oddest little Loje of a rustic fantastic cottage ; hut really it is too 
small fof any sort of breatliing comfort, to say not a word of the mouth¬ 
fuls of dust one. would have to swallow off tlic road, under the little 
Gothic windows; so I asked no questions. 

Jt is very natural that all the desirable places should be occupied 
and secured on lease, so that few good things are to be found in this 
furtive way. The best plan would be, ^ere a man very determined 
about it (winch, alas! J am not), to take lodgings for a year or so in 
Eveter or Dawlish, &c., and keep on the watch for deaths, or extrava¬ 
gance, or some other turn-ups, and then pounce on your prey !—and 
ihen'tbe chances arc, when attained, it might remain sliut up like Lord 
C.’s, while its master was drawling i« and out the clubs, and up and 
down llegent-btrcet! 

Adit'u, then, Teignmouth; there is inugh for thee ; and against thee, 

] am told, had water. Got on t\ie passing Torquay coach, and soon 
returned the fifteen miles to my comfortable little bow-windowed lodging 
in the Norlhern-hay terrace—where, by the bye, J nearly made myself 
ill indulging too freely with Devon*^ famous c/o?/^crf cream, and other 
good things; so sure is one to suffer by cramtning»too much, ami eating 
ricli creams, sauces, &c.; and thus, generally speaking, we in England 
are blessed by ratlier more frugal boards than the Americans in middle 
life : dyspepsia is there the constant complaint, such is the over-gorging 
of oysters, slews, flesh, fish, and fowl, morning, noon, and night—even 
down to i^y-labourers. Eating and drinking kills ten limes as many 
,as starve in Europe. This fact is vastly consoling! 

Considering the wealth of the land, the number of travellers (on the 

f reat roads), and the fine summer, I found the communication between 
Ixeter and the small sea-coast towns I had just returned from, and 
those further to the eastward, very slender and ili-managed: on the 
Torquay road only two coaches—one an opposition set up lately, 
bringing the fares down ; and but one to Sidmouth, which, as it 
started at the pleasant hour of five o’clock, was “ no go,’’ I had 
“ Hobson’s choice” on a bright Monday morning, when I resolved to 
.set out au^ see the great lio 7 i of all Devonshire^t Sidmouth; no less 
than the great-^at least the only great ^'ish to be seen on dry land all 
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along our Devon shore. There was no difficulty in walking sixteen 
miles; so I set off with an independent stride—resolving, however, to 
take advantage of all lifts on the road. It happened, too, that it was 
fair-day at Sidmoulh—and yet not a cart could I hear of or see as I 
«^ent along, until 1 came to the turnpike-gate a mile sfftd a half out of 
the town, where I caught an active dame and general dealer in erockery 
jogging along with a quiet sleepy nag in a lumbering tilted cart. She 
had already got an addition to her freight in the persons of two elderly 
ladies (by courtesy), who ventured to make a day it, and swell thje 
crowd at the renowned and wonderful “ Knowle’* cottage! 

Passing over Elsmere Heath (where they were taking down the 
etceteras of a race-course, and from whence there is a glorious view 
of Exeltr on the one hand, and dovin the €teep valleys to Sidmoulh on 
the other), we shuffled through the mud village, hall a mile long, of 
Newton Popplelord, and over its prfctty otter river:—dovv^x hill and up 
we went, till at last we trotted gaily dovvn pretty Siifs Vale, and alighted 
in the town, which, from this early aspect, disappohAed me a go&d 
deal. The fair, too, was as yet a very thin, dull ailiiir. The town and 
its streets smaller and meaner than I was led to expect, for people rather 
cry it up as a gay and genteel watering-place. However, 1 soon pushed 
through to the best part, of course—the water side—a small bay of 
perhaps 500 yards m length, between two clids of red sandstone, 
which a good deal hurts the appearance of this coast. Along the level 
fci front of the houses on the^beach tliey have raised a kind of teri4fce, 
secured by a stone wall next the water : this is the promenade. At the 
north-east end, the poor little Sid—(a lively, pleasing little stream down 
the vallej)—is fairly blocked up by the sand of the beach; over which 
presides the Union Jack and statiop-fiou&e of the coast-guard. "*Now 
and then the sea breaks in liere,^ ahd has more than once flooded parts 
of the town. 

Amidst many other sweet .secluded spots, is the “Wilderness,” (I 
think, Mrs. Baines*,) where the Duke of Kent died. In the square, 
or common of the town, are some good houses; but the whole sea 
face has not a very smart appearance. An attempt was made to set 
up a coffee and reading-room, but failed—speaking volumes, it struck 
me. In a word, the place languishes, and barely holds its own in the 
quietest, and most economical, and prudent manner, both on the side of 
the gentry and the townspeople, shops, &c,; and notwithstanding the 
encouragement and support given by Mr. Fish in showing his cottage 
and extraordinary collection it contains of the richest curiosities, every 
Monday from two to four (from July to October), to alli^strangers 
decently dressed, without exception; which is not only extremely liberal 
and good-natured of him to his countrymen at large, but for which I 
should say the town itself is deeply indebted to him. No where oji 
earth could such a thing as this, indeed, be seen. Here, all at once, 
you are astonished by a wealth and luxury vying with the most gor¬ 
geous descriptions of the Arabian Nights’ splendid fictions ! And 
where does the reader imagine all this is to be seen ? In a small 
secluded town, up a still more secluded narrow lane in the outskirts of 
that town, a quarter of a mile above tlio church! 

It is impossible tQ describe this most extraordinary place fully here. 
Suffice it to say, in a hurried manner, that the visiter approaches by the 
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costliest brazen cast gates (across alawn filled with rare animals,pa^as,' 
kangaroos, Indian bulls^ deer, &c,); within these gates all is a sort of 
fairy scene, in birds, bowers, flowers, fountains, statues, grottos—each of 
the most rare and beautiful description; and in such profusion, that they 
rather crowd and interfere with each other. He now enters the cottage' 
(with a primitive thatched roof!^ of upwards of 100 feet long, sur¬ 
rounded by a verandah, under which are the rarest exotics, statues, 
fountains, &c., in profusion, as outside. ^Through a corridor the whole 
length,* he,gets to great drawing-room, 100 feet long. 

To give an idea of what i^ow meets 'Ifll ^ wondering and bewildered 
eyfea,would require a volume. I can only stop to,say, there are no Jess 
than seventy tables, each ct^vered wjj,h from six to thirty specimens of 
tile rarest workmanship of the most precious metals and stones, in 
ivory, woods, porcelains, of all known deserijitious, in the known world ! 
The rarest animost costly specimens of each—some disputed and car¬ 
ried, they say, against the Autocrat of all the Russias! 1 certainly 

remflrked some of the finest specimens of porcelain and Dresden china 
vases I ever saw, and.I have seen a great many fine things in a good 
many fine palaces. Gold singing birds uitli diamond eyes, feathers, 
&c.. a flexible crocodile of the same stamp, the most costly penduJes, 
and toys of all possible description and contrivance of the same, in gold, 
silver, and enamel. The windows beautifully iiainted ; the walls liung 
with costly pictures, flne glasses, &c. To^see all this there was too 
little light; the cottage, indeed, is too much choked up with wonders 
and sweets ! The corndoM, up stairs and down, full of statues, birds in 
cases, minerals; the bed-rooms, up stairs, equally rich. 

Most of these things on the-tables were covered by glass cases ; and 
among Sll this you saw circulating, with their mouths open, about 70 
or 100 people. I wondered nothing was thrown down and spoiled—or, 
worse still, carried off by swell mob! Mr. Fish has been deservedly 
lucky in this risk; though, I believe, he has not quite escaped 
borne rascally pilfering- About a iozm men-servants superintend 
all this, together with his housekeeper, and two or three maid-ser¬ 
vants—who, after all, are hardly seen or noticed in the crowd! You 
go where you like—dwell as long as you'please any^where during the 
two hours—(quite long enough). I had only one hour to spare, and 
certainly should have been glad of another, for I could only give a 
general glance up stairs and down. There are two staircases; about 
which they say it was to avoid ever being met by the women-servants, 
by its former possessor Lord le Despenfer, wlio built it, and lived in it 
till his death pi think some eightedh years ago ; when Mr. Fish bought 
it, and has made it the wonder it is. 

Now there are some over-fine people who affect to sneer at this 

hohliy; “ so trifling,*’—“so brilliant”-Nonsense! Ought wc not 

to be very grateful for the pleasure so kindly afforded us—even though 
momentary ? How very few persons of better taste (as they will assume) 
ever do any thing whatever to please or amuse others, who live and die 
, in their own ineffable and solitAry importance, diflusing no one good 
around them. 

They say Mr. Fish likes to hear the pleasure allilus gives young 
people; and though he is not seen, yet that he is not out of the house, 
&c. I hope BO witball my heart. It would be hard to be denied such 
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a gratification, earned by so many years of care and pains, perhaps 
anxiety, in the collection^—not to reckon the fortune rcquiwl for lU 
attainment. It is said it could not have cost less than 200,000^. One 
can easily believe it. Well is it worth a journey expressly from any part 
"of England to see; most especially to the young and untravelled, Foi 
my part, I was most highly gratified ; and only vexed ab being obliged 
to leave it an hour before the time, in order, as 1 thought, to secure 
place, which I had previously paid for by coach back to Exeter, Tl^s 
was at the London Inn (tliey are very fond of tkia name in the west 
country). After running breathless through the town to be in time, 1 
found for my comfort that the coach had already gone. It had pas^ei 
through before the time expected—a part of the business which the) 
did not warn me of in the first instance, as there was no coach fron 
the town itself. 

As I had engaged to be back by seven in the eveninge(iiow a quartei 
past three), I found to walk up-hiil sixteen miles I must not let thi 
grass grow under my feet, I now and then hear oP men who lu.k o 
walking five miles an hour; to me it was no ea^iy matter to clear Idu' 
miles within the hour, looking at my watch at every mile ibtone—am 
at this rale I could not afford to look over a liedge, or contemplate thi 
view a minute as I went along. (Mem. —'I'he last four miles dreadfulh 
long of this forced march—not a thing on the road to get a lift by.) - 

i 

[To he coutinueU.j 


MliiMOlRS OF GENERAL AN*D iPLAG-OFFICERS RECENTLY DECEASTD 
SIR JOHN HARVEY, ADMIRAL OF THE BLUE. 

This officer was the second son of the late C'aptain John Harvey, wh( 
commanded the Brunswick, of 74 guns, in the memorable battle of tlu 
1st of June/1791. 

He entered the Naval Service in early life, and served, on the New 
foundland station, Midshipman of the Rose frigate, commanded by hi 
uncle, the late Sir Henry Harvey, and subsequently on board otiicr ships 
in various parts of the world, till promoted from the Royal George, A(\ 
rairal Barrington, to the rank of Lieutenant, 3rd November, 1790. Hi 
was shortly afterwards appointed to the Shark sloop, commanded Id 
C aptain the Hon. Arthur Lea:^ : in October, 1791, he was appointed It 
the Nemesis, Captain AlexarWer Jn Ball, and actively emptoyed on tlu 
Milford station till the beginning of 1793; in February that year h< 
was, by the particular request of Captain Sinclair, appointed his Firs 
Lieutenant, in the Tphigenia frigate, and sailed in March to the Wes 
Indies, under the command of Sir Allen Gardner: by the followmir Au 
gust, the Iphigenia proceeded to Jamaica, to be under the orders of C'oni 
inodore Ford : when on that station, and in company with the Penelope 
Captain B. S. Rowley, assisted, on the night of the 20th November, m tlu 
capture of the fine French frigate Inconstant. 

In April, 1794, he was appointed by his father's friend, CommodOK 
Ford, Fifth Lieutenant of the Europe, to take his chance of promotion : n 
that ship he saw much service on the coast of St. Dommgo, and at tin 
capture of Port-aU'Prince. The numerous vacancies by death, from th< 
very unhealthy state of t&e station, (the Iphigeniat>in particular, having 
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Jost her Caphkin and all h*er officers, with the exception of the Surg«(jn,y. 
occasioned his promotion to the rank of Commander on the 5th of Sep¬ 
tember, (fwo Captains, l^obert$ and Hills, havin^f died on that day,) and 
appointment to IjActif brig. He sailed from Jamaica on the ‘And Novem¬ 
ber, tinder the Orders of the St. Alban’s, Captain Vashon, in company with 
the Chichester, and homeward-bound trade, when, from the exceedingly 
le^ky c'otjditiha of L’Actif, and tlie rougii state of the weather, she sud¬ 
denly foundered late in the evening of the 25th: with great difficulty the 
crew were saved by the boats of the St. Alban’s, the evening being dark, 

• With a heavy sea. After a tedious and tempHstuous passage, and in a veiy 
•.distressed <Jondition ftoip shortness of provisions, the St. Alban’s reached 
Cork, having narrowly escapQ^l being captured by a French fleet. On his 
arrival in England, he found himself promoted, on the 16th December, 
17»4, to tile rank-Of Post-Captain, in consequence of the distinguished 
conduct of his fh-ttler in thebaUle ol'ftie 1st of June. 

('aptain Harvey not being successful in his repeated applications for the 
•command of a frigate, he was, by the request of his uncle. Sir Henry 
Harvey, who ^as in command of a squadron, and whose flag was flying 
on j^oaid the Prqjce of Wales, f8, kppointcd to that ship 30th July, 1795. 
IJe shared with his uncle the anxiety attending the hazardous expedition, 
in the winter season, K) Qmberon Bay, 

Sir Hen»y being appointed Commander-in-Chiefof the Leeward Islands, 
reached Bavbadoes 19th June, 1796. On the i2th February, 1797, 8ir 
Ileniy sailed from Martinique with the squadron, and the troops under 
•ttie command of Sir Ralph Abercromby, to attack the Island of Trinidad, 
where they arrived by the afternoon of ihe 16tli: on the same night the 
Spanish squadron, commanded !>y a Rear-Atitniral, of four sail of the line 
and one frigate, were burnt by the enemy, with the exception of one ship 
of the line, taken possession o.f by the boats of the British squadron. The 
island surrendered to the British forces on the 18th ; Captain Harvey was 
on this occasion selected by Hie Admiral to be the bearer of his dis¬ 
patches, communicating the particulars of this important conquest, and 
arrived at the Admiralty on the 27th March, 

Though urgent in his solicitations for employment, Captain Harvey did 
not succeed till the 24th September, 179«, wljen lie was appointed to the 
command of the Southampton, of 32 guns, in which ship he jiroceededto 
the We^t Indies; cruized successfully‘against the enemy in those seas, 
and assisted at the capture of the Danish settlements. Captain Harvey 
quitted the Southampton and returned to England, August, lyot, in com¬ 
mand of the Amphitrile, and w'as shoitly afterwards superflddW by 
Captain F. Warren. • • 

In July, 1804, Captain Harvey was appointed to the Agameitttion, of 
64 guna; which ship, at the close of the year, was one of the squadron 
under the command of Sir John Orde, off Cadiz, on which station he 
captured several valuable Spanish vessels, the proceeds of which became 
droits of ^Admiralty, though the Spaniards had declared war, and 
(^aptain Harvey had orders from SiT .John Orde to take, sink, burn, and 
destroy all Spanish vessels. On the 9th of April, 1805, the Agamemnon, 
in company with the squadron under Sir John Orde, was surprised while 
at anchor off Cadiz, for the purpose of refitting and victualling, by the 
sudJen appearance of the Toulon fleet,on which occasion the Agamemnon 
■ was so expeditiously equipped, and prepared for action, as to elicit the 
following testimonial:— 

“ Mem.— The Commander-in-Chief has great pleasure in returning his 
thanks to Captain Harvey, for^he-very officer-like manner in which his 
new main-yard was got on board, and rigged for service.—J. Orde.” 

The Agame;nnon subsequently joined the fleet under Sir Robert Calder, 
and on the 22nd July, off Ferrol, bore a distinguished part in the battle 
with, and capture gf, two sail of the line, <ff the combined French and 
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Spanish Beets. On the 22nd August following, the Agamemnon was one 
of the ships under Admiral Cornwallis, when the French Beet escaped 
from the meditated attack on Bertheaume Bay. , * 

In September, 1805, Ciptain Harvey was removed fronrthe Agamemnon 
to the Canada, 74 guns, and proceeded with the outward-bound trade to 
the Leeward Islands, where he was actively employed till he* returned to 
England* in charge of the homeward-bound trade : the Canada, lieing in a 
defective state, was paid off in December, 1807, 

Tn July, 1808, Captain Harvey was appointed to the Leviathan, 74 gdns,* 
and was employed a short time in the Channel; afterwards at Cadiz, and", 
in the Mediterranean, under Lord CoHingwood. The Leviathan was one 
of the squadron, under Sir George Martin, dj^tached by Lord CoHingwood 
in pursuit of three French ships of the line and a frigate, and succeeded'm 
driving them on shore at Cette, two of which yvere burnt. Captain Harvey 
left the Leviathan in March, 1811, and took the command of the Royal 
Sovereign, 110 guns. He continued in the Mediterranean till October, 
1811; then returned, in consequence*of ill-health, to England, and quitted," 
in December following, the command of that ship. * 

Captain Harvey was promoted to the rank of R^ear-Adniira],^4th 
December, 1813, He was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Leeward 
Islands, and arrived, with his flag, on boaid the Antelope, 50 guns, at 
Barbadoes, on the 2nd March, 181C. In a violent and destructive hurri¬ 
cane, November, 1817, the Antelope was, by the Rear-Admiral's judicious 
arrangement, saved from being wrecked at St. Lucia, by timely proceeding 
to sea from that island. The Rear-Admiral returned to England and' 
struck his flag, March, 1819, He was promoted to the rank of Vice- 
Admiral, 27th May, 1825, and was nominated a Knight Commander of the 
Most Honourable Military Order of the Bath in June, 1833; and on the 
10th January, 1837, was advanced to the rank of Admiral of the Blue. He 
enjoyed that honour only a short time, dying the 17th February following, 
in the 65th year of his age, at his residence; Upper Df*al. 

That Sir John was a zealous officer and a good seaman, is amply testified 
by the highly flattering encomiums bestowed upon him by his superiors. 
The shipr which he commanded were, on all occasions, well conducted, and 
kept in most efficient fightipg order. His care of the public stores was 
such as to meet the commendation of Lord CoHingwood, Sir Alexander 
Cochrane, and other flag officers under whom he served. 

He h^left a widow and one daughter, having married, in 1797, his first 

cousinjfife orfly daughter of William Wyborn Bradley,TEsq., of Sandwich, 

# _ 

MAJOR-GEOTRAL SIR FREDERICK PONSONBV, K.C.B. 

IS witn no ordinary feelings of respect and regret that we proceed to 
record the services, and do justice to the character, of one alike admirable 
as a soldier, and amiable as a man. 

The Honourable Frederick Ponsonby was appointed to a Gornetcy in 
the 10th Dragoons in 1800 ; and warf promoted to a Lieutenancy in that 
regiment on'the 20th of June of the same year. On the 20th of August, 
1803, he was promoted to a company, and appointed to the 60th Regiment, 
3rd A.pril, 1806. On the 25th of June, 1807, he became Major in the 
Army; and on the 6th of August following, obtained a Majority iif the 
23rd Light Dragoons, 

At the Battle of Talavera, Major Ponsfhby was present with this regi¬ 
ment, by the extraordinary ^arge of which, idthough eventually destroyed 
in the effort, the whole aJfack of the Ffench upon the left flank of the 
British completely failed. The division s^f V illatte and Ruffin were in 
fulf'march to accomplish this manoeuvr^'^lien Sir A. Wellesley sent 
orders to GrcneraPAnson’s brigade (23rd Light Dracoons and 1st German 
Hussars) to charge the heads of theseT(iey promptly obeyed 
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the order; but in the middle of their career they came upon the hollovr 

bed of rivulet which had not been before perceived. Opposite the 1st 
Hussars, who \vere the* left regiment, it was impassable, and Colonel 
Arentschild had no alternative but to halt. Though less deep opposite to 
the 23rd, it was sufficiently bad to produce total disorder in scrambling . 
through. .Kevertheless, they continued to rush onward, led hy Majo7' 
Ponsonby; Coronel Seymour being;wounded, and retained sufficient force, 
disprdered as they were, to break through Villatte's column and penetrate 
Jo a brigade of chasseurs Si cheval, who ^rt'ere following in support of the 
attack'. These fresh troops, with some Polish Lancers and Westphalian 
•* Lighft Dragoons, overwhelmed the devoted 23rd; but it will always be 
remembered to the honour of fbat regiment, that they completely succeeded 
in the service on which they were employed, though, from the accident 
of*the ground alluded to, "tl^y were so unfortunately overmatched and 
destroyed. 

^ It will be in the recollection of thq readers of Colonel Napier's History 
that General Qonsonby, in a letter to that author, corrected his account of 
the affair, (which correction has here been followed,) and with his usual 
modesty disclainftd the merit justly attributed to him for his gallantry on 
the occasion. ^ 

At the close of the Battle of Barrosa, in March, 1811, Colonel Ponsonby 
made a brilliant and well-timed attack with two squadrons of the German 
Legion upon the French cavalry, as they were covering the retreat of Ihe 
infantry, in which he succeeded in capturing two guns, and increased the 
•disorder of their defeat as much as could possibly be done by so sinajl a 
force as that under his direction. ^ 

On the 11th of June, 1811, Major Ponsonby was promoted to the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonelcy of the l^th Light Dragoons ; in the command of which 
corps he continued to serve iVi the Peninsula. 

On the evening of the 10th pf April, 1812, Sir S. Cotton had received 
intelligence that General Peyreyraont’s brigade of cavalry was between 
Villa Garcia and Usagie; and he immediately conceived a plan of cutting 
it off. To effect this, he moved Geneial Anson’s brigade, consistipg of the 
12th, 14th, and 16th, then commanded by Colonel F. Ponsonby, from Villa 
Franca upon Usagre, at a very early liour ne)(t day ; and ut the same time 
caused General Le Marchant^ brigade, to march from Los Santos upon 
Benvenida, to intercept Peyreymont’s retreat on Llerena. 

Colonel Ponsonby having commenced the action, fell back gradually 
before the French, as if only making a recpnnoissance; and someieights 
skirting the Llerena road prevented them from seeiug that General«Le 
Marchant was drawing up his brigade behind that concealment ready 
to fall upon their flank. Meantime Colonel Pon.sonby kept tlie enemy’s 
attention engaged by skirmishing with liis squadrons, until General Le 
Marchant, having gained his position, directed a charge of the 5tU Dra¬ 
goon Guards against their flank, through an opening in the range of 
hills, and Ihe next moment Ponsoaby charged them in front with such 
impetuosity that they gave way in disorder, and being pufsued for four 
miles, left several officers and 128 men prisoners, besides a heavy loss in 
killed and wounded. The loss of the British was only fifty-six men and 
ofRc£rs, of whom forty-five were of the 5tli Dragoon Guards, The French 
cavalry did not rally till they gained the protection of their infantry, which 
' had not yet left Llerena. 

The judgment displayed by Colonel Ponsonby in the part allotted him 
in this action, which was one the most brilliant cavalry affairs of the 
* war, was universally acknowledged and admired. 

On the 20th of July, of the same year, during the parallel movement of 
/ the two armies previous to the Battle of Salamanca, Colonel Ponsonby 
repeatedly charged the heads of the enemy's columns which attempted to 
' press upon the line*of maich of the British, and always with decided 
effect. 
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•Thd Rlorioua victory of the 22nd wai h ffe^h occa^on for Colonel Pon- 
sonliy to distinguish himself ; \\'here, at the close of evening, he gallantly 
led a squadron of his regiinent against about 450 French infantryt who 
attempting to resist in front of a wood at some distance behind the chain 
of the Arnpiles^ were overthrown by him after some desperate attacks. 
On tins occasion his sword was broken close to the hilt, and hisjhorse bore 
the marks of several bayonet wounds. The French infantry more than 
once lay down when charged, and rising up fired in a destructive manner 
upon the British cavalry atter they liad passed them. 

During the whole of the retrograde movement of the Array from the 
Douro, near Tordesillas, up to the Battle of galamanca. Colonel Ponsoiiby 
was constantly with the outposts, and seldom a day passed without his 
being more or less engaged with the enemy’s advance. His penetration 
and ready judgment in discovering thcifr olijccts, and his quickness, 
resource, and resolution, in deleating their endeavours, were equally 
remarkable. r 

On the retreat from Burgos, he received a wound whi<e engaged in 
these arduous duties, near Monasterio, on the 13th October, w’hich^for 
some time depiived the Army of services the more valuable at the lime, 
from his being known to have accurately acquainted himself with the 
feature of that line of country—especially the ground abowt Ctdlada 
Canino, where the cavalry action took place on the 23rd of October, So 
highly did the Duke of Wellington value this excellent otlicer, that after 
his wound he had him brought to his own quarters, and made him tiavel 
in bis carriage until sufficiently recovered to lide. 

Colonel Ponsonby resumed his active duties witli his regiment on the 
retreat near Salamanca, where the French pressed heavily upon the rear 
with a large force of cavalry. On this, as on all occasions, Colonel Pon- 
sonby showed the greatest discretion in sparing his men all needless hard¬ 
ships, by his personal activity in examining the neighbourhood of his out¬ 
posts, to ascertain what vigilance was really required, what number of 
piquets would suffice, and to -what extent there might be security in the 
foraging.f So well had he inculcated his knowledge of all outpost duly 
into the officers and men of the 12th, that during the whole war the 
French never surprised either post or piquet of that distinguished regi¬ 
ment. 

At the Battle of Vittoria, J unc 21,1813, the light brigade did not chat go 
till late in the day. 'When the line was formed after this charge, they 
were exposed to a galling fire of musketiy, when Colonel Ponsonby, to 
encourage the men, was seer* to walk his horse leisurely along the front of 
the left squadron, which was most exposed. The latest effort made for a 
stand by the rear-guard of Fiench cavalry was overthrown by Colonel 
Ponsonby, who, choosing a favourable moment, charged them so effec¬ 
tually with a squadron ot the 12lh and 16th Light Dragoons, that he diove 
them in confusion upon their retreating infantry on the Pamplucia road. 

In the action at Tolosa, when the enemy had retired behind the stockade 
which formed one of the defences of the town, the gate was secured by 
them so stiongly as to defy any assault but blowing it open with a gun. 
Colonel Ponsonby, the moment this was known, dashed forward with a 
gun under protection of his advanced squadron, and m spite of a h#^vy 
Sre from the enemy, it was unlimbercd, and the gate blown open in such 
a manner that the French instantly fled and abandoned the detences. 

But even at such a desperate crisis his humanity was as conspicuous as 
bis bravery, for in advancing to the gate df Tolosa he perceived a French 
officer lying on the side of the road bleeding profUsely from a wound in 
his thighhe immediately sent a dragoon on at a gallop to fetch the 
Assistant^iSlurgeot^of his regiment, end no doubt saved the officer's life 
by this assistance. , 

At'theatomuig of St. Sebastian, August 31,1813, Colonel Ponsonby, 
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who was present X* a specfator, ttbserved that the column which Jiad’the 
right of tie attack was deviating from its proper direction for the ford of 
the Urumea, on which, regardless of a tremendous fire from tii^ ramparts, 
he galloped up and set them right. 

In 1814, June 4, Lieut.-Colonel Ponsonby became a Colonel in the 
Arpiy ahd;Ai^U'de-canip to the King. 

-It will *no doubt be in the recollection of our readers, that in the ap¬ 
pendix to Captain Batty's account of the battle of Waterloo there is a 
.letter from the talented and amiable author of the “Pleasures of Memory,’) 
, giving a narrative oP the descrijition he received from Colonel Pon- 
^ sonby's own bps of the part he took in this great victory, and his ex- 
tirfCordinary preservation while*lying exposed on the field, and desperately 
wounded. 

The general accuracy of tffal,stateificnl, and the interesting manner in 
which Mr. Rogeis relates it, induce us here to insert as much of it as 
•our limits will permit; for, in adeseijved tribute paid to Sir F. Ponsonby 
in the Numbei^of this Journal for May 1836, on the occasion of his ap¬ 
pointment to the Colonelcy of the Royal Dragoons, we largely quoted 
tioniMr. Rogers’? letter. But it will be necessary to preface it by the 
following remarks to .elucidate and explain what the extreme modesty 
of Colonel,Ponsonby (observed upon by Mr. Rogers) led him to sup¬ 
press, for fear of arrogating praise, which he -was as reluctant to accept, 
as all, who knew the truth, were anxious to offer him. 

, In the first place, the resolution of charging the French Column, which 
he rather repiesents as taken in common with others, was exclusively his 
own, and foimed upon no hasty or rasli irapwJse, but »ho result of convic¬ 
tion from hi.s experience, that if they gained more ground it would be too 
late to stop them. His commanding officer. General Vandeleur, having a 
few minutes before led the Itlth Light Dragoons forward, after the charge 
oi the Greys, Royals, and Etiniskillens, the officer whom he sent to him 
for leave to charge, could not find him. There was not an instant to lose; 
lie rapidly counted the French column, ,at .which he had a peculiar faci¬ 
lity, and rating them at about one thousand, exclaimed, They must not 
be allowed to come further,” and with his well-known, “Come on. 12th,’* 
dashed down the field followed by his men. 

The squadron taken for Belgians by (Solonel he lay on the ground 
w'ouiidcd, were no doubt French, and suf^was afterwards his own opinion. 
General Muffling, who w^as on this partof tKe field on the look-out for the 
arrival of the Prussians, had a full viewojf this charge, and was ever after¬ 
wards eager to bear his testimony to its COfl^plete effect. 

We should gladly incorporate with thMififtlenioir the whole of the sketch, 
which has already appeared in this Journal, of Colonel Ponaonby's heroic 
ponduct and wonderful escape at Waterloo; but our space restricts us to 
the‘following extract from Mr. Rogers’s relation, which, as we have 
observed, wnbodies the description received from Colonel Ponsonby him- 

•self;— * 

V In the melee I was almost instantly disabled in both of arms, losing 
first my sword, and then my rein, and followed by a few of my men, who 
wore presently cut down, no quarter being asked or given, I was carried 
along by my horse, till, receiving a blow from a sabre, I fell senseles| on 

■ iny face to the ground. ^ i, ^ x- 

" Recovering, I raised myself a little to look round, being at that tutte, 

I believe, in a condition to get up and run away, when a lancer passing 
by cried out, ‘ Tu n’ es pas mort,* 00(11110 ?’ and struck his lance through my 
back. My head'dropped; the blood gushed into my mouth; a difficulty 
of breathing c^me on ; and I thouglrt ail was over, 

“ Not long afterwards (it was then impossible to mft-sure time, but I 
/must have fallen ip less than ten minutes after the Onset) a tirailleur, 
^ stopped to plunder me, threatening my life. I directed him to a sm^ 
skie-pocket, in whi^h he found three dollars 5 all 1 had. But he continued 
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to threaten, und I said he might search me. This he did immediately, 
unloosing my stock, and tearing open my waistcoat, ahd leaving me in a 
very uneasy posture. 

* “ 13ut hb w»s no sooner gone than an officer, bringing up some troops 
to which probably the tirailleur belonged, and happening to halt where I 
lay, stooped down and addressed me, saying he feared 1 was b^ly wounded. 

1 answered, that 1 was, and expressed a wish to be remoV'ed into the 
rear. He said it was against their orders to remove even their own men ; 
but that, if they gained the day (and he understood that the Duke of, 
Wellington was killed, and tha\ six of our battalions had surrendered), 
eveiy attention in his power should be shown to me. I complained of" 
thirst, and he held his brandy bottle to myiips, directing one of the s"'i- 
diers to lay me straight on my side, and placed a knapsack under my 
head. He then passed on into the action, scon perhaps to want, though 
not to receive, the same assistance, and I snail never know to whose gene¬ 
rosity 1 was indebted, as I believe, for my life. ,, 

“ By-and-by, another tirailleur came up, a fine young man, full of 
ardour. He knelt down and fired over me, loading and firing many tunes, 
and conversing with me very gaily all the while : at last he ran off, sa-jing, 

‘ Vous serez bien aise d’apprendre que nous aliens nous retirer. Bon jour, 
xnon ami!' 

** It was dusk w'hen two squadrons of Prussian cavalry, each of them 
two deep, came across the valley, and passed me ii> full trot, lifting mo 
from the ground, and tumbling me about cruelly. The clatter of their 
approach, and the apprehensions they excited, may easily be imagined. A 
gun taking that direction mi^st have destroyed me. 

“ The battle was now at an end, or removed to a distance. The shouts 
and imprecations, the outcries of ‘ Vive I’Empereur!' the discharges of 
mnsketry and cannon were over, and the groans of the wounded all around 
me became every instant more and more audible. I thought the night 
would never etid... 

Much about this time I found a soldier lying across my legs. He had 
probably crawled thither in his" agony, and his weight, his convulsive 
motions/his noises, and the air issuing through a wound in his side, dis- 
tressed me greatly; the last circumstance most of all, as I Jiad a wound of 
the same nature myself^ 

“ It was not a dark n^ht, and the Prussians were w'andering about to 
plunder. The scene in Ferdinand Count Fathom came into my mind, 
though no woman appeared. Several stmgglers looked at me as they 
passed by, one after another, and at last one of them stopped to examine 
me. I told him as well as I was able—for I spoke German very imper¬ 
fectly— that I was a British officer, and had been plundered already; he 
did not desist, however, and pulled me about rou^ly. 

“ An hour before midnight I saw a man in an English uniform walking 
towards me: he was, I suspect, on the same errand, and became and 
looked me in the face. I spoke instf'.ntly, telling him who f was, and^ 
assunng him of a reward if he would remain by me. He said he belonged' 
to the 40th, and had missed his regiment: he released me from the dying 
soldier, and, being unarmed, took up a sword from the ground, and stood 
over me as a sentinel, pacing backwards and forwards. » 

*'Day broke, and at six o'clock in the morning some English were seen 
at a distance. He ran to them. A messenger being sent to Hervey, a 
cart came for me, and I was placed in it, and earned to the village of 
■Waterloo, a mile and a half off, and laid iiv the bed from which Gordon, as 
I understood afterwards, had been just before carried out. 1 had received 
seven wounds. A surgeon slept in my room, and 1 was saved by excessive 
bleeding.*’ ' 

On the 2Gth August, 1820, Colonel Fonsonby exchanged to half-pay of 
the 2;jind'Dtag0ons ; on the^Oth January, 1824, was ajmointed Inspecting 
Field Officer in the Ionian Islands; became Major^C^'eneral 27tn May, 
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1825; Colonel of. the 8Gth Regiment, 4th December, 1835; ani-Colonel of 
the Ro}«al Dragoons, 31st March, 1836. ^ 

Were it desirable to expatiate on the career and character of an officer 
so universally admired and beloved, the ample testimonials and matenals 
at our command would render the task easy. Sufficient, however, hasr.* 

S sai^o ^how the nature and extent of his professional services, and 
[hemany tributes paid to hts memory by personal friends, we select 
llowing passage, forming part of a letter written by an early and 
• inlirmite companion, to prove how far U^e individual qualities of Sir Fre- 
^dericK Ponsonby wtre calci^ted to endear him to his associates 

In former days we Jived^much together. I have seen him in sickness, 
pn danger, in difficulties, in* prosperity, in society, alone, with myself—I 
\i&y say in every situation in which man can be placed, and I never knew 
his beautiful disposition viry.from ^hat perfect state in which his gentle 
and noble mind had fixed it. He was without guile or any of the bad pas¬ 
sions so common to other men. was devoid of one particle of selfish¬ 
ness—he wa# gentle as he was brave, and brave as he was gentle—he 
blended the two to perfection—he was a proof that modesty is the hand- 
mlfiil of valour—his judgment was sound, his head clear, his heart the best 
that ever beat—^ut J shall never end praising him." 

We must now bring this brief chronicle to a close, and cannot better 
conclude it than by a faithful summary of the character of its lamented 
subject. 

Acknowledged to be one of the brightest ornaments of the Army, no 
man was a more general favourite svith all ranks than Sir F. Ponsojiby. 
The honours conferred on him were n^Jt^nly seen without envy, but* 
applauded by all, as the well-earned rewards of his eminent services. 

To the most chivalrous*bravery he umted military talents of no ordinary 
cast, which were guided by a remarkable calmness of judgment and cool¬ 
ness of decision. He had carefully studied and thoroughly understood 
tiic hnbits and qualities of the British soldier, and so well knew how to 
turn that knowledge teethe best advanti^gabefore the enemy, that the con¬ 
fidence and devotion of all who served under him were nnboundyd. Dur- 
‘Ing the period of his most active life in the field, he never neglected the 
acquisition of knowledge upon every s-ubject of his profession. No lesson 
of experience was ever lost upon him,-and it was by reasoning upon facts 
connected with the important scenes of the Peninsular war, in which he 
was liiraself a conspicuous actor, that he formed those sound opinions upon 
military matters, which rendered him as pAidcnt in design as he was bnl- 
Jiant in action. In the latter years of his life he devoted much of his time 
to reading, and few men had a better acquaintance with historical and 
military subjects. His authority in matters of his profession, particularly 
the Cavalry service; was I’ftgarded with general respect; and it may be said 
with truth that, as an accomplished and distinguished officer, he was one 
of the greatest losses to the Army that it has for a long lime been our 
task 1o record. For any one wholive^wifh this delightful man in terms 
otiintiinate friendship to venture upon describing hini in ptivate life is a 
hard task. How could lie hope to satisfy himself, much less those numer¬ 
ous and attached friends who mourn over the companion they cannot 
repTace? To the charm of his conversation, to the manly siraplwity his 
sentiments, to the warmth and truth of his character, what language 
or expressions can do justice? In the hearts of his friends alone m 
can a true record be made of the social qualities and manly virtues of 
General Ponsonby, and in thos^ indeed that record will be deeply and in¬ 
delibly engraven. 
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CANNON FOUNDRIES. 

9 

9 

A short time ago we gave a br;et account of the foundry in ' 

Belgium ; and to this we will now add a slight reteience to the othe*^ 
establishments of this de^'cription m Euiope. * “ 

The chief cannon-foundry in Austria is in Vienna, that of Bav?»uais * 
at Augsburg, for the foundry at Munich is for casting statues and other 
works of the fine Bits only; that of Wnrtenibeig is at Louisbing, near 
Stutgaid; that for the Grand Duchy of Baden is at (’ailsuibe, tlial lo*i 
the Electorate of Hesse-Cassel is at Cassel; Sajeony has one on a confined 
scale at Dresden ; for Prussian-Saxonp^ thtie is a loundry at Liuchamer, 
not far fiom Dresden; foi Piussia theie is one, though by no means ol the 
most complete description, at Beilm, u second at Glaywit/ in bilesia, and 
a thud at Sayn, about five miles from Coblentz, on the light*bank ot the 
Rhine, m 
ried on 
Hanover, 

foundries in England aie at Liveipooi, in tlio vicinity of bnnim^hani, at 
Glammermoor, and at (\airon in the noith of Scotland Russia posstssts 
five, the largest of which is at St. Piteisburgh , Iheie is one also at Mos 
cow, and one at Oasan. "With regatd to Portugal, its only foundiy \^^ls at 
Lisbon ; but that has been abapdoned, and she unpoits all hti cannon 
‘from England The only uoifi ot the kind in Spain is at Seville. Theie 
are two foundries m Italy , one at Tuiin, and the otliei at Naples. Ilol 
land possesses a foundiy at the Hague, condiu-ted bv Manfz, a (rcncve^e, 
formerly a pupil of the Pans Polytechnic ‘^thool The uoiks at Liei^o, in 
Belgium, aie, we believe, the only woiks vhtie non as well as bia'-s can¬ 
non aie cast. In France theie aie tlnoe loundnes ol brass cannon—at 
Douai, Toulouse, and Stiasbiugjy^aid two of iioi>cannon - at Ruck ncai 
Angoulfim*, and St. Geiva's, in the south of the kingtlom. In Dcnm ik 
theie IS one foundry at Frediic&vveik —(Notes by M. A. Juilieiu. 

FRANCE. 

CONGREVE ROCKETS. 

The lockets which it is intended to make use of on the renewed assault 
upon Constantina, are of middling calibre only, but charged as heavily as 
the largest, and then heads aie filled with an extremely combustible com¬ 
position The stand from which they are piojee ted may be conveyed to 
the most difficult and inaccessible giound. Oij a lecont Inal one of these 
rockets was made fast to a stake with a view to asceitam the length ot 
time it would burn, and the efficiency of the combustible substance, by 
near inspection. Two of these missiles^ weie then discharged fidm a stand 
of so portable a description that a Single aitilleryman moved the appaiatus 
with perfect ease fiom one spot to anothei. It was not intended to throw 
them a greater distance than 1500 paces, but both ot them took a range 
of 1^00, Hfithont deviating to any extent fiom tlie original line of prxjoc- 
tion. One of them penetrated the suiface to a depth of seven feet, and, 
although completely buried in the ground, continued binning with vehe¬ 
mence for SIX or seven minutes, until the charge was entirely consumed. 
Tlie effect of the other was still more .intense. It struck a young oak of 
strong growth, split it m two, diove the uppei part to a distance of about 
twento paces, iin^ then penetrated deep info the giound, wheie it con 
tinuea burning udtil the charge was exhausted. Thiceothei lockets of 
the Ilka caUhre, but furnisBed with smaller heads (chavitemx)^ wiie 
then dwQhajrged at fen extremely high point of elevatidb. They flew to so 


the latter of which gtneral as well as military castings aie car- 
We aie not aware that there is any ioundiy m_tlit kingdom ol 
the cannon used leingbioimhl fiom Englana. Tlie laigest 
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great a height as to be wholly lost sight of, and falling at a distance of 
2000 paces, drove to an immense depth into the earth. 


SXEAM-BOATS. 


0 


The whole number of steam-boats is eighty-two ; but the majority of 
them is of limited size, with a view to the navigation of the French nvers, 
which aju^njgcneral full of shallows. Forty-four of these boats are em- 
‘ doyejj/m conveying passengers^ seventeen in the conveyance of goods, 
^enty-one in towing ships. Their power amounts altogether to that 
28^3 horses, which gives an average .of thirty-five to each boat. We 
^Haye no«officiai acdbunt of their tonnage, but it is not supposed to exceed 
15,0fl0.tons; so that they average about 180 tons each. Besides these 
rboals,'there are twenty-seven in the naval service—eighteen of which are 
^Cfloat, six in course of building and nearly ready, and three used as tow- 
ing-vessels. Of the first eighteen here mentioned, eleven have ICO horse¬ 
power, and seven have 150 and under. When the steani-boais preparing 
for the post-office department are qji their stations, there will bo lifty-four 
of them in tlfe Mediterranean alone, independently of those attached espe¬ 
cially to fleets at sea, or employed in lowing. 


. PRUSSIA. 

Some^rery important alterations have taken place with respect to the 
admission of young men into the Army, who look for subsequent promo¬ 
tion. Hitherto they have had a merely superficial examination to undergo 
with regard to their scientific attainments ; they then attended the schools 
attached to divisions, and were afterwa rds examined as a preliminary to 
their receiving Ensigns’ Commissions. )?TTi according to the new regula*’ 
tions, they are not to be admitted at all unless they can at once pass 
thiough what was before-tbeir second grade of examination. After under¬ 
going this, they are to enter upon active service for six months, and if 
their progress both in theory and practice be satisfactory, they are to 
receive their commissions as Ensigns. When first examined, particular 
inquiry will be made on the subject of previous studies, whether at 
public schools or elsewhere. > 

CIRCASSIA: 


The manly resistanefi which the Circassians are making to the Russian 
arms, induces us to avail ourselves of Platon Siidow's interesting account 
of the countries about the Caucasus. He has been resident for years upon 
the spot, during which he has collected Et mass of valuable intelligence— 

• undigested, it is true, but bearing palpable'evidence'of its veracity. For 
the present wc shall confine ourselves to a condensed sketch of his report 
on the Circassians and tbtur native land. 

This people is known by the name of the Adeches, as well as the 
■ designation commonly given them. Their territory lies between 43° 28'and 
45° 25'rfbrihcrn latitude, and 37° 10' and 42°-30' eastern latitude: its 
boundarie.s on the nortli and east areJCnban, the territory pf the Cossacks 
of the Black Sea, the Russian pi’ovince of the Caucasu.s (Caucasia), 
Abchasia Minor, and the gieater Kabarda, It is separated on the south 
aiyj south-wfest from Mingrelia and the greater Abchasia by the highest 
chain of the Caucasus, which runs from Mount Elborus to Black 
Sea, and*l’orms the western frontier of (hrcassia, or "the Land of the 
Ardeches.'* On the west it is washed by the Black Sea. Its greatest^ 
length from west to east—namely, fiom the Umau of the Kuhan to the 
mouth of the Burzukla—if taKenMii a straight line, is about 220 miles; 
and its greatest breadth from north to south—namely, from the redoubt 
of Temishbeg to the efflux of the Shagdasha into ^he Kuban—is about 
120 miles^ This extent of country forms nearly a triangle, and contains a 
superficies of amwt 25,-300 square miles, aUout half the area of England. 
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It comprises the southern declivities of the main chain of the Caucasus, 
by the ofl^ts of which it is intersected, and subsides into a flat towards 
the banks of the Kuban. 

The Adeches are composed of various tribes, ten in number, whose 
location cannot be assigned, as they frequently change their residence; 
nor are they wholly distinct races, for their character and condition are ever 
fluctuating with the character and condition of the settlers atfiJ^'^aptiveS/^' 
who take up their abode wilh them. ' ♦ 

The Circassians call themselves Adeches: a w'ord implying a moiufl'an ^ 
ravine on the sea—from ode, a ni6untain ravine, and die, sea. This*nan?e * 
probably arose from their formerly dwelling among the inlets and bishfs' 
of the Hlack Sea, which are formed by the juUing out of the offsets of thf_ . 
Caucasian chain into that ocean. The name of Circassians (Tsheikes.‘:e7>/ 
was given them by the Nogay Tartars^: in thennative tongue it signifies 
decapitators—from l\sherk, to cut off.^and tust the head. The tribes bear 
the names of certain rivers or districts, or of individual founders. 

The climate is exceedingly diversified, as may be expected in a country 
washed in one part by the sea, and in others exposed to the sun, or shaded 
by mountains. The plains not exposed to the sea breeze-^re parched by 
excessive heat: the thermometer here is otten as high as 4b° Reaumur. 
The several tribes of the Adeches or Tsherkesses nuifibcr, it is estimated, 
272,400 souls (the author is doubtlessly alluding, according to tht Russian 
fashion, to the male population only; for we know', on other lespectable 
authority, that it must be upwards of 500,000, males and females together). 
They are composed of Nateckays, 62,000 ; Shapssngs, 54,000; Schans, ■ 
560 ;,Gatukays, 120,000 ; BseduJ^Ji, 11,800; Abed.sechs, 67,000; Tshemir- 
'goys, 23,000; Muchoshes, 150^; Besshneys, 6500 ; and Nogay Tartars, of 
the tribes Nauros and Maussuroff, about 25,000. 

The only class of society known among all .these races is the military ; 
every head of a family is obliged to cultivate his land, and to protect his 
own property from tlie enemy. There is, it is true, a sort of nobility 
among some of the tribes, but they are without influence or peculiar privi¬ 
leges, Some have jaspre, or slav^iS ; these are not natives, but captives 
taken in war, or purchased. /t* 

Circassia is composed, in its^southern parts, of the principal chain and 
offsets of the Caucasus. This mountainous region is inhabited by Bess- 
lineys, Maussuroffs, Tshemivgoys, 'Abedseches, *and Shapssngs. Ttie 
northern parts, which are edged by a bend of the Kuban, consist of plains 
into which the subsiding arms of tliat chain here and there insinuate 
themselves; and this is the land'wheie the other tribes are located. A 
considerable portion of the country is engrossed by forests. The acclivi¬ 
ties, glens, plains, and river banks, are embellished with cypresses of the 
growth of centuries, palm-trees, plantains, maples, elms, firs, alders, 
poplars, and other trees. The excellence and abundance of the timber, 
and its proximity to the coast, render it the principal native resource of 
Circassia, and in the hands of a civilizet^ people would be turned to many 
a valuable account. 

A number of rivers and mountain streams flow down from the Caucasian 
mountains and irrigate the land. The leading ones are the Atakum, which 
falls into the Sea of Asoph; the Ubin, Karakuban or Aphibs, Sm, Psh 5 .*jB, 
Shagdssha, Laba, Umy, Great Selentshuk, Little Selentshuk, Schiacne, 
andljuebse, which have their efflux in the Kuban. The couvses of all 
these rivers are between steep banks of rock, and they have a rapid cur¬ 
rent. The whole left bank of the Kuban* extending from the point at 
which the Great Selentshuk falls into the Kuban down to the sea-coast, 
is lined wHh extensive, fertile, and picturesque valleys, studded with small 
foreata, as if nature ,^ad designed them for the express purpose of enhanc¬ 
ing the beauty of the scenery. The right bankf which is in thp hands of 
the Russians, is as wild, desolate, sandy, naked, woodless a scene as the 
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mind can conceive. The northern as well as eastern ^stnels,pf C1rcas*sia 
have a^rich, well watered soil, which wants nothing (.ifut human industry 
to render it higH^ productive. At present a large portion of it is over¬ 
grown with wild herbs, and converted to no use but pasturing the herds 
of the mountain tribes. 

In fomer times, the Circassians were governed by despotic princes; but' 
Wver-jji^m the revolution of 1749. the government has devolved upon a 
^NCJm^il of Ancients. There is a council of this description in evciy sub¬ 
division of the land: but their deliberations must be confirmed by^the 
assemblies of the people, which frequently overrule the decisions 
■* ot^these councils. This state of things gives rise to perpetual bickerings, 
«ani^'sity, and deadly hati-^d between the tribes, 
i-’ ^ 
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TQJHK EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICB JOURNAL. 


Mn. SniTOR,—I beg your insertion of the following Address on 

THE CONSOLIDATION AND ANNUAL GENER4L REGISTRY OF THE YACHT 

CLUBS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

f 

My Lords and Gentlemen of the Yac^ltCliibs of the United Kingdom,— 
It is generally admitted that your ina^)endent and wealthy establish¬ 
ments conduce to promote the maritime interests of the empire. I may 
hazard this assertion from,the patronage which has been confeired upon 
you, the ^gh and distinguished names enrolled amongst you wlio con¬ 
tribute largely, but who do not participate in your amusements, and the 
public excitement you create. A taste is inspired for nautical afl’airs by 
the example of our arislocraCy. Until yachts were in fashion their amuse¬ 
ments ran in other channels. CompefiUon is already creat»Kl amongst 
you ; private fortune is made suIiservientUo national interests ; and an 
honourable and scientific rivalry has commenced w'ith the Admiralty itself. 
Tiic Water-AVitchattracted the attention of that Board, and has been pur¬ 
chased for the National Service. The sailing qualities and peculiar con¬ 
struction of the “Paddy from (,’ork,'’ built upon the plan of her proprietor, 
Mr. Caulfield Beamish, of that city, were also the subject of official 
• investigation. ' " 

I conceive that as a body you are still in your infancy; comparatively 
speaking you are but a fashion; the import of the word is change. A taste, 

. an art, or a sport, requires more judicious management than the euperficial 
•itfiagineto become fixed and national; but when once rooted in a British 
soil, is most difficult to eradicate. You have a wide field both of amuse¬ 
ment and utility before you, but /ou jpRnt method and conjbination. 

♦ By placing youreelves in a conspicuouS’light befoie the world you add 
to*your dignity. Moreover, you open a road to talent, and ciiculale large 
sums amongst ingenious and industrious closes, whose means of sub¬ 
sistence have been diminished by the reduction of our naval estublish- 
ments. Other advantages, and they are not unimportant, will ensue. You 
are social in your intercourse, in your general and respective rendezvous 
but you are not known to each other as you sliould be. Dispersed, and 
N without a rallying point, you canirot act on an uniform system or principle 
which would give you force and efficacy, and which would consolidate 
your interest? and secure your permanency. Without union you cannot 
co-operate, and\your stability is necessarily more uncertain, and your 
' extensive and consequent utility more contracted. 
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My rtainQ.4WlrcRdy identified with an important branch of the public 
service in Ireland can speak from sad experience of this want of union 
and co-operation in bodies dispersed like yourselves, whose honour 
and interests vfere interwoven with a system, which, as individuals, they 
were most solicitous to adopt. It was of that nature or fabric that it 
’ 'inust have been taken as a whole and not a part. 

You may advance step by step, and for the present confine y^iiselves'* 
to the registry. I trust it will be conceded that if the names, residences, 
and posMowns of all members appeared annually in this periodicah^fhe-i 
reference would be convenient to tbe clubs and to that large portion ok 
the British public who crowd to witness and to enjoy your sporty You 
print lists already, and you may continue the practice. Their circulation^ 
IS insulated and confined: that of the United Service Journal is uni\cfsfil«/ 
The reference will he general, and that/rateniitjr which exists in summof 
on the water may be more or less resumed ih winter on land. It is the 
same cause which attaches value to the Navy and Army Lists. 

In following up a system I have cverTound convenience and advantage 
to result. Men of tlie world are aware of tlic stimulus ol notoriety. Many, 
actuated by that influence, may be induced to subscribe ttieir names 

will be enrolled in juxtaposition with the aristocracy of Great Britain, 
Is not this the world ? If you be prr lent afld wise, tliis can bo turned to 
good and legitimate account. It will increase your funds ; theroiore if it 
be your intention to assent, in transmitting the returns for publication, 
omit the names of defaultcis. 1 have had experience of clubs. Those stood 
their ground best who adhered to 1 he lules, es])ocially in this paiticular. 
The funds and members augnyyS in that and lu the ratio of their ex¬ 
clusiveness. This salutary regulation could not be complied with this 
year; but I trust corresponding committees will be provided for at) our 
next annual meetings. That is all that is nc’coss'my to be done. It rests 
with you to select men of judgment and activity, and all is accomplished. 

Aftord any statistical information you wish'to communicate, such astliC 
amount of your subscriptions annuaHy, the increasing number of yachts 
since your first establishment; y^j*i’ prizes, tlie results of your matches 
&c. &c.; fbu. may hereafter dtyri\e benefit from tlieir publicity. If it bo 
perceived that your estal)li‘'hi:m;nts are on the rise, that you display or 
advance talent which must promote the good of the Navy, regular prizes 
Djay be granted by Parliament to the “breed’’ of yachts which our kimrs 
have given to improve that of horses. Tiiat the Boyal ])lates have had 
that effect will nift be contested.^ Some there are who would run down 
races, who, nevertheless, ride bt^hlnd superb carriage horses. Our King 
stepped from the victorious deck of a British man of-war to the throne. 
With such prepossessions he must be well inclined to patronize and aid 
your institution; but his Majesty and the public must be moie firmly 
convinced that you are solicitous to improve the Naval Service, which they 
may conceive will be proved by a cordial union the best calculated to 
enlarge the sphere of your utilit}^ » 

The Editor oi this Journal acquhs cos in the advantages here pointed 
out; and perhaps you will avail yourselves of his liberal offer of havig^ 
the names and owners of all the yachts appear simultaneously with those 
of the members. # ^ 

I shlEll hereafter devote niy attention to the distinguishing flags. They 
^should be simple, conspicuous at a distance, and of easy reference. The 
want of arrangement is evident in some of your books. In general or 
reapective rendezvous a landsman should ct once ascertain the club to 
which B vessel, with its owner, belongs ;*I mean, when the owner himselt 

_ Y-r---- -.- I ^ _ I . . - *1 - 

This has reference to a new and uniform system of grand jury aceounii planned 
and proposed by the writer, ‘ ' 
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wishes to be known. He may hoist the private signals of^;^ club,^^i(;h 
should remain ipviolate. / ^ ' 

It is fcecessaij^thft} j^ou should all speak a common language. Possibly 
I may be in some^oegree competent to the distinguishing flags, which, of 
course, may be superseded hereafter by the superior suggestions of tliis 
periodical.* But a general code of signals is entirely out of my latitude, , 
not h’ouye^Qiiversant with the vocabulary suited to the wants of a yacht, 
•on presume it should l)L»Hjased, but which must materially differ 

language of a man of war. Both these tasks maybe safely 
infidjd to the contributors of tins Professional organ. You will.be 
(^vudecfl^iot by me? but by the most experienced advice, which you must 
be aware that this Journal i^ most able and, to my knowledge, most willing 
V7oji#5rd. 

Tu A record should exist of former owners of the yachts and of Iho prizes 
won. How this cab be gives, wdtHbut intruding too much on this Journal, 

I am not yet prepared to say. But the successful buildeis should be 
’ noted. Some are more ambitious •f fame than of fortune. That motive 
would tend fb improve naval architecture, even in the merchants* service. 
They will beainder youi patronage, and you and the public will know 
wnerg,1ofiilffliem. Attention 16 minule details perfects the arts. 

Be accuiatc in the tonnage, by it giatches are regulated. TIic United 
Service ^'ournal should 1 >l' received in evidence. I have known contentions 
arise in the adjudication of .prizes in the absence of this proof. It is no 
time to send for it in tlie midst of amusement. I3y precision and foresight 
alteication is avoided. * 


As to ])recedence, in the publication^flhe lists, it is submitted thijt the 
Royals should fake it from the dates of creation, and that the rest ot» 
the clubs should follow after, in the order of their first establishment. 
Aliusions to other matleis \yill appear in llie subsequent numbers, on which 
the sense of the clubs can be taken. 

It would' be superfluous to urge the advantage of the lists appearing 
simuHaueously, if possible, in this .lournal, withthe prizes for the enMiing 
season, and any other information likely to facilitate vnur objects and 
intercourse. By availing yourselves ol ^his medium, the Y,acht Club 
Service List nuiy be in your hands, an i baore the British public, ere the 
.season commences. * 

Sucb, my Lords and Gentlemen, isihe outline of a consolidation, likely, 
if 1 mistake not,to benefit your Establishment. 

In justice to the Editor 1 must slate, and 1 alone can allude to if with 
propriety, that he views the Yacht CIubs<is national, and tcmding to highly 
• useful and important purposes. • * 

As an Officerof the old Army now known to you, I trust, under favour¬ 
able auspices, I bid you adieu for the present, vvith sincere wishes for your 


Jeffries Kingsley, 
Lieutenant, half-pay 3rd Dragoons, 




prosperity. 

London, March 17, 1837. ^ 

We have merely to add to the f^egoing.that entertaining, as we do, 
a’strong opinion as to the national benefits derivable from the mainte¬ 
nance and extension of Yacht (Hubs, which, at the same time, furnLsb a 
soAfee of manly, salubrious, and truly British recreation, we ^all be 
happy to devote such space as wc can spare, to the records and transac¬ 
tions of a Naval Association which claims .so close a kindred with the;* 
United Service. 

(Communications from this4)ocly, on the subjects and for the purposes 
alluded to in the letter of our Correspondent, should be addressed iijr us, 
post and carriage free, in the usual way, to No, 13, Great Marlborough- 
street.—£o. * * 
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' ‘ >• Ricketts on the late Profnoiiim* 

MR. EditoRi—T hanks to Mr. Bannerman, and the eo^'siderate.spint of 
-which he wa^ the successful organ, Ministers haV^e acceded to the 

wishes of our gracious Sovereign, and a long-merited promotion has taken 
place; and taken place to their honour—if it indeed be not rather due to 
the firmness of his Majesty—without any violation of thatv§^^lem of 
seniority among the higher ranks, under which our Navy has bec&q[te the • 
most renowned in the world. 

But although the flag-officers Tmay have nothing to complain•d', and ■ 
much to rejoice at, considering the parsimonious tempe/of the tiiu'-s; yei^ 
the same thing cannot be truly said of that ^rade Irom which they are 
promoted, and in which the power of exclusion has been exercisedf'.Kmicln.*^ 
more in accordance with the letter, than the spirit of what were uncles 
stood to be the Admiralty Regulations,'particplrfrly as rfcspects the claims of 
those officers who held command in the Sea Fencibles at a time when our 


shores were almost awfully threalened^with invasion. Those officers have, 
I think, just reason to complain that their services in a corps, t^hich duiing 
the alarm of the counliy was described in Parliament as the vanguard’of 
our national defence, should now be esteemed as nothingf^^i" comparison 
with the command of a ship, even in peace, howevc,r inactive and plea¬ 
santly situated that peace-ship ma> 'have been ; and they have still more 
reason to lament, if such was the distinction intended at the time of esta¬ 
blishing such a regulation, that no such official intimation was made to 
them on the subject, as might have suggested the policy of endeavouring 
to obtain commands, which are generally considered high giatifications 
, without the bonus of a flag. 

Very probably such official intimations have not been customary, or not 
thought necessary, from the degree of intbimation usually circulating 
through the clubs and naval publications ; but bow many oilicers are there 
unconnected with them, or residing at a distance, in a state of seclusion 
very remote from any information of that kind ; and surely it is wrong to 
punish officers for not knowing jvhat was ne\cr communicated to them? 

And although the same stro^ claim cannot be urged for such Captains 
as were not any way employecjW'or the defence of the country dining the 
last of the late wars, still I must contend that the regulation through 
which they are sufferers is in itself extremely unjust; because when an 
officer has devoted his whole life to the call of his country, and held him¬ 
self ready to embark for fifty or more years, prevented all that time from 
seeking fame or fortune in any olher line, and all that time been specifi¬ 
cally prevented fronv deriving, any benefit through his rights or influence, 
to obtain appointments in the Church, or to devote himself to any such 
sacred calling, it does seem very unjust to make him ultimately suffer lor 
not merely an involuntary inaction, but for one known to be billeily 
repugnant to his most ardent wishes; and still harder, to prevent him from 
devoting himself to the sacred offices of religion, when the country has no 
more need of his services,—what it, iu effect, but to say—“ Because for 
more than fifty years you have beeri’exclusively devoted>fto the service of 
your King, you shall never hereafter be devoted to the service of your 
God !’* And yet, 'who can better testify of the sinful idolatries of nations, 
and the wonderful works of the Most High ? 

Thai a Board, held responsible for its appointments to command, should 
,:shave power to exclude incapacity or inexperience from our fleets, no man 
of sense will venture to dispute; but that has nothing lo do with the pro¬ 
motion to flags, because promotion to,a flug is not an appointment to a/ 
eomniancU ms does such a promotion entail any more difficulties on the 
Admiralty in making such selections, than if it had never taken place, or 
than is canstaiitly*cs..periBnced in selecting from the lists o4‘ Rear, Vice, and 
lull Adi^hab, many of whom can never have hoisted a flag—some, perhaps, 
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never a pendant, but in peace, or in a guard-ship. Why^lien is tii^re sfr 
more imperative necessity for exclusion in one instance tharLid tht otherj^ 
and when that comprises only exclusion iromi future coriT-^^ 

mands at sea, but a!so from those of the shore, however beltw calculated 
the individual may be for such appointments, than those who have been 
constantly serving at sea? 

And’wjfflfin.a land of parties like this, is the arbitral y power given, that 
fenablejfthe partisans on one side, to for ever blast the prospects ol' those 
owWf^ther, whose age and state of health may long tit them for active 
wijce.||lsea? •' 

-'/Ajid wfeat. after afl, is gained for the national purse, by the exercise of 
such injuBtice, that is worjhy of notice, in even this age of cheese- 
' “^l^/ijjypcon-si-de-ra-ti-ons, when the pay of all the Rear-Admirals is the 
and not a penny would be saved until some of these aged veterans 
had arrived'at the fjn*-distadt ^joal df Vice-Admirals? and then, perhaps, 
one or two might,*for three or four years, actually have increased the 
•national expense to the enormous an»ount of seven shillings and sixpence 
a-day I Andfor this paltry consideration, taken out of the vast property 
sav^d to the co^try by the splendid seivices of the Navy in the late wars, 
it IS lament^tflWo think that the’geiierous-minded and honourable men 
who concocted the last Admiralty Regulations should have felt themselves 
compelleds by the parsimony or ingratttude of their countrymen, to retain 
the least item of an exclusion, so often confessedly abused, anJ scarcely 
c^^er exercised, but with the certainty of inflicting a sore grievance on 
,officers whose oniy fault was, perhaps, the death of a professional patron 
—a change of parties—or the misforUme of neither having lieen born 
a mcmlier of the aristocracy, or of wbariisecl to be called—the roften « 
boroughs. 

These accidents, their bitter misfortunes, after having already excluded 
them from the attainment oI' power and riches, while perhaps their very 
youngsters were shining in tlie path of glory, are by all such regulations 
treated as a crime !—with what degree of justice 1 leave to others to ex- 
jilain. And with a view to saving the above palliy sum, let it be borne m 
mind, men of unblemished private and ]fl»lessional chaiactcr^re to be 
subjected to a suspicion, so natural to the iCTorant and malignant in every 
class of lile, that they who do not receive thi full honours of their profes¬ 
sion, must be liable to some imputation or other—or, at least, are deficient 
in zeal for their country’s defence. But I beg Mr. Hume's pardon, for tlufre 
is indeed another saving obtained—a saving out of the pension of these 
officers’ aged widows—a saung quite worthy of a great and opulent people 
•—for it is a saving of almost tlurteen-pence-farthing a day, for the rest of 
their lives! 

In adverting to the suspicions engendered in the minds of the ignorant 
. and malignant, it would be evinejng a very blameable wantof gratitude to 
•hi*? Majesty not to notice how much all such officers are indebted to his 
kind and royal consideration fur the banishment of the last remains of 
every_such suspicion from our owif projjfssion, which, it cannot be denied, 
stdl lingered in holes and corners, wlrcnettr an officer did flot receive his 
flag: but w’hich was speedily and lastingly put to flight, when the Lord 
High Admiral made it one of tlie first ol bus cares, as I am sure it w'as 
one 6f the most pleasing pierogalives of his high office, to repair^ part 
of the gross injustice of preceding Boards, by restoring to their rank on 
the sea-list several gallant and much injured officers. And thus it was • 
that all men in the profession first (jistinctly saw that officers, in accord¬ 
ance with established rules, evfen though of high desert, might have their 
/claims to flags disallowed, and that while such injuries are an unmerited 
infliction, nq stain on character tan ever result from such Admiralty 
Regulations. ^ 

'The passing ov«^ the late Vice-Admirai Peard, at the conclusion of 
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^st of tl^ate eventful and glorious wars, had brought this kind of 
injustice*to'fljNilimax, and is so remarkable a proof of the injury that 
iflay be infliyfed by a more rigid adherence to the forthe spirit 

of martial r^ulations, that I may perhaps be paVdofftdfor an attempt to 
illustrate it. 

Captain ShuldhamPeard was of naval descent, and as such might have 
b€!fen supposed to posses.s some claim to liberal treatment fi«m a board 
presiding over the destiny of its officers; for he was the son oKGreorgt* 
Peard, Esq., a Captain in the Service, and very early entered thW^wy, 
.serving, with great credit to himself, both as a Midshipman aniLliicute- - 
nant in the first American war. Whether or not h€ continue^Pto serve 
afloat, during the succeeding peace, I do not know, nor when he.became ^ 
a Commander, but he acquirt'd what was then called Post-rank, 
in the first of the late revolutionary wars as the year 1 705, and commftndod 
the Britannia, a first-rate, bearing t^ie flag df Adiniral Hotham in the 
Mediterranean. Subsequently, as is historically known, he commanded 
the St. George, of 08 guns, as pait ef the fleet under the late Earl St.' 
Vincent, then blockading a superior Spanish foice in Cadiz harbour, about 


the time the mutiny raged at home ; which latterly extended ifsoH to yiat 
station, and for which three men belonging to another slii^sentenced 
to be hung on board the St. George. The St. George'.s crew, after vainly 
endeavouring to procure their pafSon by petition, determined do prevent 
the execution, and accordingly broke out into mutiny ; but weie instantly 
subdued by the bold and determined conduct of Captain Peard, wlio, with 
his First-Lieutenant, rushed among them and brought out two of the img-, 
leatjers, who were immediatelya^terAards tried and hung; and at their 
' deaths ended all the mutiny <mihat station. 

It might naturally have been supposed that, for a momentous service 
like this—one of infinitely more impoilance than the capture of lialf-a- 
dozen frigates—Peard would have stood ever after far too high in the esti¬ 
mation ol'tlic vVclmiralty To be passed by unnoticed ; and certainly no oin* 
who considers what the duties of sucli a Hoard are, could ])OssibJy ha\c 
anticipated that fifteen years afterwards, two-thirds of them lionour,ably 
spent in ihe service of His country, he would, without the shadow of a* 
fault, have been denied hisflj|K> in a service to nhose Captains ho had set 
so bright an example. • 

Uut Captain Peard’s claim did not rest here ; for on the 10th of February. 
1^0, he commanded the Success, one of the old :^'2-gun fiigates. in ,i 
small squadron under Lord Nelson, cruising off Malta, for th** purpose of 
preventing supplies being throw^n into Valetta t)y Hear Adiniial Penve, in 
the French Genereux,of 74 gnns, with several large frigates or store-ships, 
having on board troops and stores for the garrison. Peard, who was in a 
situation to intercept iier, saw that the Genereux must inevitably escape, 
from her advanced position and superior sailing, and might peihaps effect 
the relief of the garrison, if not compelled to diverge from her duvet 
course; and immediately devoted himself and his gallant crew to prevent 
it, by throwing the Success diroMIy Aihw.ut her hawse; by which he 
created so mubli divergence ami cnnlusion, united to the effect of Ins flrc 
in her rigging, as^enabled the Alexandci, the leading ship in the chaoe, to 
come up and engage her, but at the expense of a tremendous broadside 
fiom Ijis gigantic opponent—revenged, however, by a shot that killcffthc 
Rear-Admiral! I then commanded El Corso, being the only (’ommander 
»present, and was directed to assist thepiesent Admir.il Sir Davidge Goulds 
in securing a captured store-.ship, end well remember the enthusiastic 
admiration elicited by Peard's heroic eondhet, which the able Navsl his¬ 
torian, whose valuable work is dedicated by permission to his Majesty, v 
has noticed as a conduct worthy of all emulation; and little could 1 or ^ 
any one else then Wave conjectured, that such a man could ever be ex¬ 
cluded from active sea-serWee* But Peard, an;erw£tj:^B, wat with Sir 
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James Saumavez at Algesiras, and at the time of his splendid achievement / 
off Trafalgar, in ^5ilne, 1801, and conlinued to serve in tho Audacious tg* ^ 
the Qnd or that w3r. the recommencement of hostilitieXhe was ap¬ 
pointed, by Earl *St. Vincent,.to command the Sea Fenciblt^ iVoui the 
Ham- Head to the Dodman, on which service he continued lor aliout 
seven yearjttjind at the conclusion of the war was, at little more than fifty 
yjears oP.age, denied his flag!«to cjiew the bitter cud of disappoihlraent, 
untjjttlj/ Lord High Admiral restored him to his hard-won place on the 

. * 

y shaW^ot, Mr, Ec^tor, take up any more of your pages at present, bift 
•-next month, at the risk of exciting a smile on the features of (hose zealous 
disciplinarians, who see litile»ment wherever the pride and the ])oinp of 
war are not present, I undertake to prove that the Sea Fcncible corps did 
more efficiently perf<jfm the^ibject ojjils institution, and at less cost, than 
any other corps at the lime of the threatened invasion, 

» Wm. Ricketts. 


SiV^estionJJ^^ the Confpanionshi]) of the Bath he vonferred on the 
surviving Officers holding Peninmiar medals, 

Mr. Edwoh,—I trust 1 shall be jw^ned for drawing your attention to 
a class of officers who are every day decreasing in uunihcrR, and who 
appear now unaided and almost forgotten, though I feel asf.ured our good 
^nd kind-hearted King w’ould,\vith his usual grnciousness, take their case 
into consideration, vs^ere it brought belong his notice. 

You will excuse my referring bnclc^o ^'^se itCMod when the Nav/of , 
England made Europe ring with the glory and .splendour ol its \iclQnes, 
What were tiie rewards lluui presented by tho King, independently of 
rank, to its distinguished (lommanders ? h'.very t'aptuin in the fleet was 
picsented with a gold medal to commemorate the victoiy. Nor did his 
reward rest there, for I will venture to say that Ihore is not a surviving 
officer among these distinguished Captains, (hat Ibught lliose great and 
glorious battles, but lias been additionally Aionoured by having conferred 
upon him the G.C.H. or G.C.II.. and many bfth of those oiders ; Though I 
by no means intend to insinuate that they! were given otherwise than 
with ])erfec1 justice to those who had jiobly fought in the service of their 
country. 

The class of officers whose ftase I wish to submit, also fought and con- 
mieied, and obtained medals by the recommendation of the Duke of 
Wellington, for their service during the Pcoinsular War, which recom¬ 
mendation was immediately followed up by his late Majesty George the 
Fouith, with a promptness that did equal honour to the Monartdi who 
conferred Ins distinguished medal, and the soldier who received it. These 
"©ffitiers, as I have already observed, arc constantly decreasing in numbei*, 
few indeed now remain. Why not then confer the third Order of the 
Bath on the few survivors? It ic an^nglish distinction, and let it be 
reCpOUccted that medals struck from^he same die decora>e not only the 
breasts of tlie Duke of Wellington and Lord Hill, and all the Peninsula 
Generals, but also those of the neglected officers whose dasc I am induced 
to autocate and uphold. 

I feel assured, Sir, it would be gratifying to the feelings of his Mkjesty 
to have these old officers' names submitted by the General Commanding- * 
in-Chief, for such an honour; a duty, I am persuaded, his T^ordship 
would have much pleasure in Undertaking, when he remembers that he 
participated in a similar pleasure at the period when his iir.st medals were 
^given him for^Vimiero, Talavera, &c. &c.—I am, Mr. Editor, your well- 
wisher and friend. ^ * n. 

Biompton, Mar<jJj 15th, 1837- Talwbra. 
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James's Naval History. 

Eni^i^fej^You have admitted into the United Service tTourgal a 
paper sijjneQ Medilerraneus,** entitled “ Errors and Omissions in James’s 
Naval History/* In regard to the first, your valuable correspondent—a 
man, no doubt, of great research—had discovered, after a paialul and 
laborious scrutiny, that in six large volumas, amounting in whole to 
upwards of 3000 pages, Lieutenant Boxer’s Chnstian name is^rjtten 
James instead of Edward, and that the Redwing is rated as a ttjn insfead’ 
of an eighteen gun brig. Bowfng with all submission 4o youljjyaluablc 
correspondent, it must be obvious to every man that the great desideratum' 
in English literature, a good and impartial*naval histoiy, has niw been 
supplied, notwithstanding the glaring and important mistake.s and omis- 
sions(!) recorded by “ Mediterraneus.” ' ^ t 

My object in answering the ungenerous attack upon myself, in the letter 
of “Mediterraneus,” is not so much to vindicate my own character, which, 
I certainly should never take the trohble of doing to gratify,an anonymous 
WTiter, as to show that your correspondent was very little qualified for tlie 
task he has imposed upon himself. He has found" fault my acciunt 
of the action of the Menelaus with ].a Pauline and T/Ecureiiil, a French 
frigate and brig, as given in James^ Vaval History ; and in “ The Life of 
a Sailor” he says, “ The skirmish between the Mt*nelaus and a French 
frigate and brig off Toulon, in the early part of the year lai-J, is ntrorrrrthj 
related, the author having said that the in-shore siiuadron wan hull dmrn 
at the time of the engagement, whei-eas the water-line of the combatants' 
was^ distinctly visible from the^gfjr,:"h’on/’ 

That, Mr. Editor, is the incorrect statement in James, Your corres¬ 
pondent follows up this remark with a remark of his own, thus:—“The 
dash of the Menelaus at the French frigate and brig was bold and spirited,'* 
&c. &c. “ But on this occasion, 1 emt safely say^ the McnelaCis ran no rtsk 
from the French fleet, which got under weigh from the load of Toulon, to 
cover the retreat of their friends. The iii-shore squadron and body of the 
English fleet were sufficiently near to afford her jwoteriion in ease of need'" 
Now, Mr. Editor, this remiflk comes fiom a diligent observer, who is 
very much afraid that m corfet-quence of my want of judgment, impar¬ 
tiality, and candour, in a correspondence with Captain Scott—I never 
published an answer to Captain Scott’s letters in niy life, excepting in a 
preface to the second edition of “TheLife ot a Sailor "—I shall find myself 
badly qualified for the task I have imposed upon myself. 

As this correspondent is so fofid of finding fault with others, perhaps he 
will read the following acconbi of the action before alluded to, extra<!tcd 
from Dallas's “ Life of Sir Peter Parker, ’ page 40, with much amusement 
and no small edification :— 

“ On the 1st May, the Menelaus, being the in-.shorc frigate off Toulon, 
observed a frigate and brig (La Pauline and L'Ecurenil) from the Adriatic, 
in Hiere’s Bay, standing with all sail for the Petite Passe. On''seeing the 
Menelaus boldly stand in with a\^w to cut them off, they hauled their 
wind under the three topsails, until the French fleet of eleven sail-of-tPe- 
Ime, and six frigates which came out for their protection, were so far 
advanced as to render them secure, when they immediately bore up^rith 
much fJi'omptitude. Sir Peter Parker then determined on making the 
eflFort, and he accordingly succeeded in bringing the Pauline and Ecureuil 
*to action close under the batteries of Escariberon, the Menelaus then hav¬ 
ing a union-jack suspended from each st^y. The Menelaus was cut up 
exceedingly in her rigging, principally by the heavy five of the ba1tenes\ 
which shot her fore-topmast throiuih and through; and though it was 
kept together for tjje moment by fishing it,wi1h capstan-bars, she was 
obliged to haul off. At that time the whole French fiee't were standing 
out, and three sail-of-the-line frere nearly in her wake. «,From the crippled 
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condition of the Menelaus serious doubts were entertained respecting. Her 
safety; for she vg.s completely cut off, and in fact surrounded' by the 
enemy atithe mouth o£ Uieir own harbour, the wind blowing very fresh 
fiom the eastward. 

“The Pauline and brig, whose gaff had been shot away, sliow'ed no 
desire to cofttinue the actiotr; for instead of keeping engaged with the 
Menelaus,'which would have -insured her capture, or more probably her 
destrttigtlon, they shamefully, with*cries of ‘ Vive TEmpereur I’ ran into 
youlon. from this desperate situation Sir Peter Parker extricated himself 
' by^a maplerly manoeuvre, which completely deceived the Krencli AdmiraV’ 
•• *Now, Mr. “ Medilerraneus,” having shown you that w'e were in some 
liUle dahiger, perhaps you wiJl enjoy the following continuation. I have 
marked in italics yoiu* numerous errors in a paragraph of six lines, and this 
credit due to you, flhat no^man could have crowded more mistakts into 
six lines than you hive done. • * 

“Sir Peter Parker’s object was now to get to leeward of the enemy's 
^eet when Admiral Hallowcll’s squadron was hull down [mark that], 
consisting of the Malta, Kent, Centaur, and Repulse. In the crippled state 
of t4e Menehyii^ however, this appealed impossible toeffect. He resolved, 
thereforerrosT^r for the headmost ship of the enemy’s line, winch, instead 
of keeping her wind, knd laying th^^^nclaus alongside, which she had it 
in her povfer to do, steered parallel. J^is Avas a fortunate circumstance ; 
as on her firing her broadside,and putting lier helm dijwn, tlie helm of the 
Menelaus w-as instantly put a-weather, and she thereby got to leeward of 
•the enemy's fleet, Whither they w'ere afraid to follow her, in consequence 
of the sifuktion of Admiral IIallow'elpi.i«squadroii, ihou^li beating wijh a 
stionsr lee current, they could not the Menelaus any assistance.^* 

“ The British fleet were seen only at intervals to leeward from the mast^ 
head:* [Read that, and rtien say if the Menelaus ran no risk, and if the 
body of the English fleet were sufficiently near to afford ber protection, &c.] 
“ It was now noon : the crew of the Menelaus turned to; got up anotlier 
I'ore topmast, spliced and replaced her rigging, which had been shot to 
pieces by the frigate's grape, that also hulled her; and, repairing her sails, 
and with top-gallant-yard across, before ?knset she reconnoitred over St, 
George's Gap. Snch ivas the ineomjaramelxctioity of her.gallant officers 
and crew.” 

After this pleasant eapose, I am n<Tt much disposed to correct any sup¬ 
posed mistakes in dames upon the authority of “ Mediterraneus and of 
this I am very ceifain, if I am unequal to the task of editor, he is much 
more disqualified for that of critic.—I anr yours, &c. 

• * • RaxIlRvCB. 


Mr. Editor, —Having observed in the United Service Journal for this 
•montii, under the head of “Errors and Omissions in James’s Naval His¬ 
tory ” a paiagraph reflecting on my character as an officer whe!#in com¬ 
mand of a gun-boat in October, IjSUC, m the Gut of Gibraltar. I beg you 
Will have the goodness, in jnsliticaliwi of my conduct, ti^inaert in your 
next Number a copy of a letter 1 received from Lord Colhngvvood, the 
Commander-in-chief at the time, which would be sofficient to justify 
my tionduct without any explanation, particularly at the end of Ihiity 

years;— 

Copy of a Letter from Lord Collingwood, Commander-hi-( 'hief, &.c. » 

‘Ocean, November 11th, 1806. 

‘ Sir,—I was sorry to hear you had the misfortune to he wounded in your 
rencounter with the Spaniard, who was rather too strong for you, but gave 
you an opportunity to exhildf a spfrit and gallantry which I have no doubt 
on future occasions will be Mtended with more success. 

y ‘ I am, Sir, your most Obedient Servant, 

‘ . ‘ Collingwood. 
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^ut I may be allowed, without entering into a long defence of my con- 
,duct, id state^a few facts, which will serve to undecehne^y brotj^erofficers, 
if they do not satisfy your anonymous correspondent. 

The gun-boat was manned the evening before from the Queen with 
twenty-six men, not thirty. 

Our enemy was a large deep*waisted Spanish felucca, carrying ten guns, 
two foiTi’-and-twenty pounders in the bow, and two twtfnty-four poftnd 
carronades in the stern, and small guns along the waist, with a crew of 
seventy-two men. • ' . 

• The gun-boat had a twenty-four pounder in the bow. on a standing sli^e, 
whicli could not be fired with any effect, unless her head was directly bn"' 
for the object; there being no means of training the gun one inch. She 
had an eighteen-pound carronade in the stern. 

After having lost some men by the grape-sjiot froAi the felucca, 1 asked 
the men if they would run her on board, ifnd in a few minutes I steered 
athwart onr opponent with an intention of boarding her, but the gun-boa/^ 
being nearly level with the water, ar^ the felucca high butrof it, we could 
not succeed. The enemy rushed on board of us, and a severe conflict took 
place on our decks, when, having eleven men killed, vy of fhose 

left desperately wounded, and being absolutely left alone (I mean without 
any assistance), and being badly w^'Jlitied in my sword arm, fiom the First- 
Lieutenant of the felucca having run his sword right through it, near the 
shoulder (the Captain having been mortally wounded), and having many 
other ojjponenls, I had no alternative but to strike. 

I think, Sir, tliat the disparity of force will be allowed to be very great, 
and tlia-t having lost eleven kjleejf^niany desperately wounded, and only 
five not wounded at all, I cannot be l-harged, with justice, in having struck 
in a “trice,” after our enemy got fairly alongside. 

One word as to the description of vessel that the Gibraltar gun-boats 
were at tins time. Many officers, and, I am sure, your anonymous corres¬ 
pondent, will bear testimony to the truth of what I say, tliat it is^ierlectiy 
impossible to describe more wretched vessels than they were, not sea- 
wortliy, and only fit to fight in a pool; whereas this engagement took place 
111 the nuddle of the Gut ovGibraltar, in a fresh Levanter, where our 
opponent, from his size, andwery superior qualities, had so much advan¬ 
tage over lus. 

I am sorry to have trespassed so long on your pages ; but the attack 
made on my character will, I hope, justify it. 

I remain. Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

Stonehouso, March 5th, 1837. John Foote. 

« • 
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Mr. Editor, —In your last Number, “ Mediteiraneus” has noticed tlie 
extraordinary omission, in “James's Naval Hisiory,” of the services of 
llear-Admiral Hallowell and his flag-ship, from the beginning of lai? to 
the end^pf 1814,—during the greater part of which time the Rear-Admiral 
commanded on the east coast of Spain, and was acting in conjunction 
with the Anglo-Sicilian army. ^ 

Having half the honour to serve as Lieutenant of the Malta (Sir Uen- 
jamin HalloweU’s*flag-ship) during the whole of the proceedings of the 
combined lorces, I am an']i^u.s to bear testimony I 0 the prodigious^xer- 
tions of that lamented officer, through the course of the very trying cir- 
cumstance.s imdi^r which he was placed, during the siege ot Tanagona; 
♦when his great abilities did not fail to draw forth the admiration of both 
Services. ^ 

I can also vouch for the general acdurucy of “ Mediterraneus’s” .state¬ 
ment, having by me notes, taken at the time, of the proceedings of'^ 
the expedition: Ihe^^whole of which were, I asrj proud to say, highly credit¬ 
able to thcNaval profession. Perhaps there was not an officer in theNavy 

a ter ^^ted for the amplntious service we were em'(jVpyed ou Ibau \Ue 

t Sit Befljftm'm Hallowell; and “ Mediterranew?' has not said one 
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word too much in his commendation. It would, indeed, be diffieult'to 
over-rate Jiis qualifies—able, indefatigable, zealous, brave—vdisinteres*ted, ‘ 
benevoleni, just—he wa^s pot only an accomplished officer, but, m the most 
comprehensive sense of the term, an honest man. I trust, while speaking 
of his services, that I may be excused this slight tribute to his memory, m 
acknowledgment of a debt of .gratitude for much kindness received at his 
hapds^' • • , 

Tn contusion, I beg to say, in behalf of the officers and men employed 
in the Squadron under Sir Benjamin’s command at the siege of Tarragona, 
•that, .whal with dragging heavy guns over the sands—placing them in 
.batteries, and snpplymg them with ammunition—serving in gun-boats on 
an open coast—and cannonadjngthe town the live-long night, in the ship’s 
bokts—in addition toYhe usual ship's duty—they had, altogether, no sine¬ 
cure of it; and I feel*confident that even the most rigid economist of the 
present limes would not ha^e begruciged them their pay on that occasion, 
particularly had he witnessed and sliared their exeitions.—1 liave the 
f honour to be, Sir, your most obedient«ervant, 

• C. C. J^ARKER, Hart. 

M Captain of tiie Royal Navy. 

March<flB»Hn 83 7. 



Suggestions for the hnproverneni of Accominodation la Barrachs, 


Mr. Editor,— Without preface I beg to offer the following suggestions 
ifor the improvement of accommodation in baiiael.s :— 

1st, Tliat every officer shouKI have^vo^rooms; it matters little l^ow 
small they are; better that an officer should have two rooms, one but 
eight feet by ten, and the other ten feet square, tiian tliat tie should, like 
a })ig, be made to live entirely in one. 

2tid, Each officer should have a table in his bedM'OOui, and two in his 
sitting room, with at least foue chairs. 1 do not liKo the French system 
of supplying beds and bedding, sheets, towels, and table linen, to oilicejs. 

I think that British officers would preier having their own ; but an allow¬ 
ance should be made for the carriage, as ettra baggage, of such things ; 
w'lth carjiet, window curtains, &c., wliich ark essential to the furnishing a 
habitation among civilized men. 

3i'd, Tlie rooms should be papered, the windows and doors well filteJ- 
Thc ram and snow shoqjd not be admitted between the sash and frame of 
the window. The Master-General and membeis of the Board of Ordnance, 
in tlieir snug office in Pall-Mall, with every cranny stopped, their doors 
secured vvilli baize, and leather and springs,'may thirrti lightly of the in- 
convemence of a window sash being too small for its frame; ljut not so, I 
can assure tliem, the officer who is compelled of a winter’s evening, to 
*vnip himself in his cloal^ as he sits by lus fire, that liis back m»i> not be 
lVo2eu as his face is being warmed. 

4 th, Water-closets should be fitted in every barrack as we find them in 
every respectable private house. * — ^ 

6tli, If, even in the jiresent imperfect furnishing of a i*0bm, there lie 
any articles out of repair, it is almost impossible to getibem exchanged. 
Tilery are many minor matters in which the convenience of officers might 
be consulted. If nn officer lock his door, and carry Ins key with hiiii, lie 
* has nearly half a pound of iron to put into his pocket: a small Jafch-lock 
would be as secure as a large one, and the key would be of convenient • 
size. Again, a lock in good oi^der is hardly over 10 be found, and a man 
may shout ** come in" till he bec^e hoarse, before a person from without 
is able to o^:>en his door. y 

6th, For soldiers, the rooms ^lould be small with^pJeiify of light and 
air, good fire-places and wirfu-tight windows. Men cannot be expected 
to have steady Uattits where the rooms are ftivge. Sa or eight wild lads 
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wMl keep a large room in a state of turmoil; if these were dispersed their 
’ power of annjjyance would be broken. Two scamps in a room with eight 
or nine steady men, would be kept in order, their comrades would not per¬ 
mit them to play their pranks. A large room cannot be.properly warmed, 
and its windows are necessarily numerous. 

7th. Proper baths should bd provided for.lhe men; at present a soldier 
has no means of cleaning or washing his person. * 

8th, Every serjeant should have a separate room, as near as possible t6 
the men of his own squad, but his being in a separate room is essential to 
Ips respectability, his comforU and his correct performance of manj^ • 
duties: writing his reports, &c., in a common barkmck-room,-is almost,, 
impossible. , : 

9th, By Regulation there must be a seijeant’s A room for this 

purpose should therefore be fitted up in every barrack. 

lOtli, An orderly room, and an offtce for^tlfe business of the regiment, 
the latter fitted with shelves for the papers, and desks, is necessary. 

nth, The barracks are prepared l^r ten companies; but there should' 
be extra rooms for the band and the drummeis, particula'fly the former. 
The men cannot attend to their band duties if quartered witii their com¬ 
panies, There are, besides, their instruments, most artTcles, 

winch should not be exposed to tli^p.iosity of thexiien who understand 
not their use. ^ k 


12th, Mess-rooms should be propeily furnished with window curtains 
and carpets. It is too much to compel officers to provide these things, 
and carnage for them ; ])articular]y as, from the want of uniformity in the 
buildings, the furniture of one mq;^s-room will not fit the mess-room of the 
ne?tt station. • 

13th, There should be covered places for parade in bad-wealher. If 
every barrack was to be raised fifteen feet from the ground, the space 
under would form an excellent bad-weather parade. 

lllh January, 1837. K. 


Qualificatiou of (Candidates foi' the Academy at JVoolwieh. 

Mr. E 4 )itor,—I n these fimeti, when it is no easy matter to make provi¬ 
sion for the pursuits of youth'in aller-life, it becomes a serious considera¬ 
tion, on selecting any profession, as to what jirobable chance of success 
there may be, more paiticularly when it depends chiefly upon the energies 
and exertions of the individual himself. 

Every one will admit the great disappointment he experiences on failure 
of success, in an undeitaking wherein he may have been most sanguine, 
and for the accomjdishiiicnt of which he may not only have made all 
possible interest, but also have embarked at considerable expense for the 
attainment of his object. 

Having the prospect of an appointment for my^on fo the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich, T feel desirous, through your valuable columns, ot 
giving publicity to a few remarks respecting the rules and regulations, as 
recently established, for the admis.npn ^f Gentlemen Cadets into the above 
Institution. 

Among the mauy multifarious qualifications, it is stated as requisite, that 
considerable progress be made in the Latin Classics, while, at the^ame 
time, jijO steps are taken to keep up that knowledge after admission, the 
Classics being entirely omitted in their course of study,—thus rendering it 
^ necessary to spend considerable time in attaining a language chiefly for 
the object of admission, to the exclusion of other studies considered so 
essential to secure the obtaining his ccs^imission,—for it is not probable 
that a youth'of fifteen, after devoting thi^iisg or four years to other scientific 
studies, would, upon leaving the Tnsfituti®^^, retain much of his former 
classical acquirements, though he may have sn6wn some proficiency therein 
at his introductory examination. » 
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I observe, further, that the Printed Regulations for the admission of 
Gentlenten Cadets, state the indispensable c[uaIifications ts> be—English, 
arithmetfb, including vulgar and decimal fractions—algebraand geometry— 
tlie Latin Classicfs—French—history and geography, with drawing—appa¬ 
rently quite enough for a youth of fifteen ; but it appears possible that he 
may be fouftd well qualified in all these branches of study, and yet be Ijy 
.ne means <?ertain of his admission, that depending upon the result of 'a 
conipetition, wherein one, at leasts out of every four candidates must be 
•.re/ectbd and in this latter examination two other studies (not before 
introduced), viz., Gjjpek and German, ar(ffo be considered as giving a de- 
- cided preference. 

.Upon sucii uncertain grounds appears to rest the present chance of a 
youths admission tq the Uoyal Military Academy at Woolwich, 

1 notice, lastly, that the french and German examinations areconducted 
Jby the Professors at the Aoadem^in these two departments, who are 
privileged to examine those candidates fo.r admission who may have had 
*1he benefit studying privately ifnder themselves, preparatory to this 
examination. Sunly, it is but •natural to expect, that such Professor 
\vc«ld b^e^^leased with Iiis own pupil, and therelbre, if three out of the 
four catfromes have had such advantage, it is easy to determine wliich 
would be likely to b(? the one reje(?tt.i, 

It woultl be deemed Ihn greatest injustice to allow, in any private case, 
the sameindividual to give judgment, wholiad stood as counsel: how much 
the more so in a ]>ublic establishment, having for its exclusive object the 
* education of Goiitlcmen Cadets, destined for tlie Royal Artillery and 
Engim^er Service of the British Armvbi* ^ 

1 arstf Sir, your obedient Servant, 

MarclitJth, 1837, Justitia.. 


The Vominiftmriat and Medical Dejiartmenls. 

]\Ir. Editor, —The pages of your valuable Journal have given publicity 
to many suggestions calculated to benefit all branches of the Service, and 
your accustomed liberality leaves no rooni'to doubt your readines^ to afford 
a small ])orlion of your space, and perhaps also of your time, to promote 
the interests of the Commissariat and Medical Departments, by obtaining 
for them a sliare of the advantages conferred by the Warrant of the 27th 
of October, 183 I, ‘‘on ofiicers w ho have zealously and diligently fulfilled 
their duties in the Service.” 

In both departments, there are many officers of long standing, w'ho are 
^totally excluded from promotion by purcliase, and even length of service 
i^f Jittle avail, as the only sources of advancement open to them are the 
vacancies caused by d-ath, or retirement among their seniors on full pay. 
«,It must l)c admitted, liowever, that tiie Commissaries enjoy a higher rale 
• of pay fi-om tlie first than junior militaiy officers, and that the Hospital 
Staff; in addition to a trifling advantage of the same natuie, obtains an 
increase of pay by length of service ; bat notwithstanding, it appears to 
me that lliere are slill sufficient giffunds for extending^o these depart¬ 
ments the provisions of this Warrant, which is certainj^hc most benefi¬ 
cent measure to officers unable to purchase promotion That has ever been 
promulgated to the Army. ^ 

In order lo state these groi 4 nds fully, it would be necessary to compare 
the Military with the (hvil brahehes of the Service; but I have no inclina^ 
tion to undertake such a task, ^nd shall therefore briefly allude to some of 
the more remarkable differen^g^between them. In the first place, the 
officer who obtains a commis^K without purchase, (for the officer who 
purchases dpes not need <Jf the Wairant in question,) enters the 

Army at a much earlier pe^od of life than the Commissary, who generally 
receives his appointment after long service as a Clerk. 

U, S. Jux; *; No, 101,, Aran., 1837. 2 N 
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tl\e members of the Medical Department, apjain, begin th^s stud^ oflheir 
professidn at the same ae;e that the military officer ehte/s the Ajmy, and 
after toiling five or more years, and expending a^sum eqyal to the cost of 
a first commission in order to learn their profession, they obtain appoint¬ 
ments as Assistant-Snvgeons, and almost a fifth of the numbei; now on the 
list have been in their present rank, or on Ml^iay, upwards of t^vc^nty years. 

I am aware that after ten yeaiV service they obtain an incrcaser of pay,* 
but few, I presume, will consider 2^. Grf. per diem an extravagant remu¬ 
neration for the years they passed in the study of that profession which*’ 
qualifies them for their special duties, and in consequ«gice whereqf, at the 
end of twenty years’ service, they are of necessity equal in point of age to 
the military sulialtcrns of twenty-five years' standing, of whom few.'williiig 
to accept of piomotion, are now to he found in the Army. 

The prospects of the Assistant-Con}.iiiissarie« and Surgeons in the way 
of advancement, may be compared, not inajiltv, to Ihe view of the Promised 
Land from Mount Pisgah; and an inquiry into the length of their services, 
will speedily convince the most sceptical that these gradwr* are literally 
the “lie plus ultra*’ of promotion in hoili departments. H(»wever, to- 
w^ards the end of his career, the Surgeon obtains an ;^'jpay,Mo 

solace him for the uiireniifting labour nLyeiirs : and he rcinains to enjoy 
it, some Assistant-Surgeon is found ^^content himself, in llie iq^'an time, 
witti his extra 2,y. ficf. a day; the well-meant Waiiaut ot 18.S0 thus proving 
indirectly an obstacle to his ])romotion, and in reality only distiibuting the 
amount the juniors may expect to receive in the Seiviceover a greater 
number of years. 

Mjedical ofiicers find diffiowlty iVr^^nblaining leave of absence, and are 
‘ obliged to pay for medical attendance on the largest detacluneiit v\lieu a 
regiment on home Service is detached. 

Finally, a medical oflicer retiring, receives • higlier rate of pay alter 
twenty-tive or thirty years' service, than a uuhtaty officer who niay have 
served as long, or perhaps longer; liiit even licre the diffVu'nce •'i inoie 
apparent than real, for (setting aside the question as to ulvit maj lie due 
to the Surgeon for his professional knowledge) the iiiilitarv officer \m1I lie 
found to be several years younger, and of course Ins anninti' uiiisl be 
more valuable: besides, if a field officer, he gues up the chance of rising 
by brevet: he may pocket the difference, or he may realise the value of liis 
commission. Even lliese, however! arc not the only reasons lor such a 
difference, for the Surgeon sacrificed a ]>oiiion ol‘ca])ital as well as id' time 
to qualify him for his commission, and aecoiding to eveiy principle of 
political economy as well as of equitv* some rerurn ought to he made to 
him on this account; and it is more than probable that the capital so 
out, if invested in a life annuity to be foreborn for twenty-live or thii^iy 
years, would liave yielded him all the difference in question. 

If this comparison between the two branches of the Service has bc.m 
carried 1‘artherthan was at first intended, it has been done solely with the 
view of showing that some grounds exist for extending the ])rovisions of 
the Warrant of October, 1834, to‘‘tl,'e Commissariat and Medical Depart¬ 
ments; and altiiyOugh the subject is by no means exhausted, I shall leave 
its further progrela 1o the care of those who have it in their power to pro¬ 
mo^ the interests of two classes of otficeis, whose services are often as 
laborioiis as uninviting, and rarely, if ever, confer any distinction on those 
engaged in them. * 

*• I am, Mr. Editor, your obedient servant and constant render, 

London, January, J837. Pioneer. 

The Commissariat Department have found tlial they have not 
been overlooked in the distribution of pro^Aotionsby the late brevet.— Ed. 
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CORfESPONORNCE FROM THE PRINCIPAL PORTS AND STATIONS. 

« 

Portsmouth, March 21, 1837. 

Mr. Editor, —There hag been little doin^ in the port since my last 
^comfeunioation. Another of Sir William Symonds' ships c;ame from' 
Sh'eerrtess (the Carysfort) the ea'dy part of the month, and after being at 
Spithead a few days, until the Right Hon. Sir C. R. Vaughan had his 
audienfie of leave previous to recciving.his final'instructions to proceed as 
Ambassador Extrtordinary to the Sublime Porte, sailed for MHiseillcs, to 
take bis Excellency on boa^d, and convey him and suite to Constantinople. 
'The Carysfort is shid to be built similar to the Vestal. On working round 
from the eastward, the officers and men found her to be an easy ship in 
the bad weather they nlel^ withf but very wet. She is roomy, and has 
"good quarters; and the general ojiinion prevails that sliips like Cleopatra, 
Vestal, and Carysfort, are the be^i specimens of 1Iie Surveyor's acquire¬ 
ments. • 

The Vernon, his first built frigate, reliirncd fjoni the Mediterranean on 
tSe 13gi£l»'.VLant, having been sent home in consequence of sufieting from 
dry-rot. She did not anchor aK Sj)ilhead, greatly to the disappointment 
of somaof her people, and also ofm few amateurs, who would not have 
lost the opportunity of freely examining her when she went into dock, and 
giving their eandid opinions on her merits. At Slucrness (wlulher she 
went) tliere are not so many inquisilue folks, or they do not publish the 
resuil of their inspections. Tlie Vcrqpn was last from the South (Joast of 
Spain, having gone thither to len^e alh her spare stores and provision^ 
with the Rodney, and convey orders for Tyne and (‘hilders to proceed to 
Malta. Carysfort is to jelieve the Volage. Tyne is to come here, and be 
paid otf. * 

The Snake also came from Sheerness, and has been despatched to the 
West Indies. She was detained at Spithead for men, and has taken out 
sujiernumerary officers. 

The North Star, after considerable delay (not on the part of her officers 
and crew), did not sail for the Nortli Coafit of Spain until the f3th, having 
to take on board a further sup]>]y of clothing and blankets for the Legion. 
She went as far as Falmouth in chariio of Lieut, the lion. J. Carnegie, and 
at tliat port Commander N. Cory was to join and navigate her to Commo¬ 
dore liOrd John Hay at Santander, there to have hi& Lordship*s broad 
pendant. 

A Jew days previous, the Messenger steamer went thither witii about 
|A0,000 stand of arms: and we hear that a ship has gone from Plymouth 
^^ith some officers of Marines, and a further supply of stores. All the 
arms sent are only a lound-about way of arming Don Carlos* force; Jbr on 
tionversing with an officer that came home the other day in the Columbia 
or Coruiibia steamer, he asserts that the greater part of them have English 
muskets in their possession. Ai to any serious fighting on the part ot the 
XiCgioii or their Spanish allies, nofine seriously thougl^of it: hut to the 
surprise of us all. General Evans has at lei^th rnovedj^wt ot St. Sebastian, 
and with the assistance of the battalion of>Vlarines and the Marine Artil- 
lei^^, had an engagement with the Carlists. Two officers ol Marines and 
a Midshipman have been winded in the affair, and a prodigioTRi number 
of the Legion also. m ‘ 

The Liirne has been comiiEij{oncd at this poit by Commander P. Blake, 
and iS fitting in the basin wftl\jhe Princess Charlotte, Pelorus, and Spar¬ 
row. There have been repoi^s Jhat two more ships of the line are to be 
brought forward, and the R^jtberw and Illustrious are quite ready. The St, 
Vincent has been dismasted, and is fitting for the^Jrdinary. The Presi¬ 
dent, SpaiTOwhfwk, and Fair .Rosamond, are still in the hands of the 
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dock-yard artiiicers» but ordered to be commissioned as soo)^ as they are 

re ad y. * . ^ 

■while writing on dock-yard matters, 1 avail mys^elf of the opportunity 
of mentioning that there have been trials during the month of two inven¬ 
tions or improvements, the suggestions of Lieut. Hall, R.N., the Director 
of the Police force, and of Mr. Taplin, of (he metal mills, both -of Ports- 
*mouth dock-yard. The first is an improved method of supplying ^re-, 
engines with water by means of a tube to be fixed on the main water cock. 
This tube has several branches with slop-cocks, and a hose being screwed 
to each, three, or even six engines,*can be constantly supplied withdut any 
loss of water, and the force of those engines directed fb any one spot, or 
separate. The Admiralty, when it was first submitted to them, approved^ 
of the suggestion, and directed some to be made at* the metal mills.' 
Several trials have taken place, and answered the most sanguine expecta¬ 
tions of the suggester, and the gratifictciion of the byestanders. On one^ 
occasion three of the dock-yard engines were filled, and the hoses placed 
E. N. and S., and a most powerful bedy of water discharged in those 
directions. The improvement has this advantage, that each 'engine can 
cease to w^ork at the option of its manager, and the stop-cocks pr^ent th^ 
escape of the water from the basin. There is little doubrlsCvhhese 
branch-tubes of Lieut. Hall's wdll be.-^wnerally adopted in all dock and 
victualling establishments. 

Mr. Taplin's piece of machinery is an improvement on the carriage 
generally in use in his Majesty’s dock-yards tor moving heavy timber, 
masts, yards, &c. It is described as follows :—The carriage for masts is 
made of cast-iron, having two axlesjjoth immovable, and furnished with 
^ wheel on the ends of each. In1he cu'itre of the carriage is a revolving 
cradle or saddle, in which the mast securely rests, and in which it is 
capable also of turning, if required, without affecUng the line ol direction 
marked.out for the wheels of the carriage. The exterior rims (jf the wheels 
are plain surfaces capable of rolling u|>on the. stone curb. Their extenor 
rims are furnished with cogs, into which a ]>iuion at each wheel revolves*. 
These pinions are supported from the body of the carriage, and receive 
their motion by winch-handles, which a man stationed at each wheel con¬ 
tinues to tufn as the mast may be rciiuircd to be directed. If the course 
the mast has to lake should bp circuitous, as is the case with the track¬ 
way in Portsmouth dock-yard, the men at llie winches have to observe 
the same process as if they were in a boat which iiad to move in a similar 
direction to that required of the carriage. Whilst the wheels of the car¬ 
riage on one side have to be urged forward, the opposite wheels lequire a 
contrary movement. This operation produces all the changes required in 
the situation to be observed between the mast and carriage whilst travers? 
ing the curvilinear pathway. 

By this contrivance a first-rale’s mainmast, weighing at least twenty 
tons, may be conveyed from the masting-sheers to the mast-house, with* 
apparent ease, by four men, in about one hour. Last week this carriage 
was tried for the first time, and answered extremely well: the mainmast 
of his Majesty’s ^ip St. Vincent, weigiiing about twenty tons, was fixed 
on the revolving or saddle, and the carriage being previously placed 

on the granite causeway, was propelled by four men with great-ease, they 
simply turning an iron winch similar to what is used to a grincTslone. * 

The pt^sent highly-esteemed Admiral-Superintendent Sir Frederick 
Maitland expects to be relieved in the dutici of tlie dock-yard by Rear- 
Admiral Frederick Warren, early next montt”, and will shortly afterwards 
hoist his flag; but whether as Commandp-^-hi-Chief at Lisbon/the'East 
Indies, or the Cape of Good Hope, is noVnuite sailed. In couiUYxUoTv 
with the Port-Admiral, Sir Philip Durham, Sir Frederick will inspect the 

aea-time to the thirty-tv»o students remaining in l^e establishment 
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prevms to t^»e Admiralty distributing them in his Majesty’s shipst Two 
medals^will also be adjudged to the most proficient, and'in a* few days 
after the buildjng will've closed. 

The true reason for abolishing the institution has nevei: transpiied, and 
probably never will. Many have asserted that it furnished more officers 
than*the j^avy required ; Ifnt if any one would take the trouble to refer* 
•back fromdlie period when it wag first established as a C’ollege in llie year 
J805 or 1800, it is a question if 1000 sludcnls have in the course of the 
thirty years been distributed Ihrouglioi^f the fleet; and of these how many 
are dead, or quitt^yi the service I It is expected that Lord ]\rinto, asMhe 
Gbvernor of the College, will be down to attend the public examination of 
4he students. ' * 

•It was expected that the examination of Midshipmen, which occurred 
the early part of the moath at t]?e Navnl ColIea:cs would have been the 
•last held at the estabhshident, but one o'her will take place on the 10th 
of April; and no doubt then a general notice to tlic Fleet will be issued, 
pointing oi>t in what manner the mathematical examinations are in future 
to be gone through, and where. At piesent eveiy one is in the dark on 
ttie sj^sget, and all sorts of plans propagated by those who know nothing 
of the matter : sopie afliim Gi^enwich; ethers the Excellent; the flag¬ 
ships on foreign stations, &c. The arrangement ought to lie promulgated 
quickly, that young officers arriving Irom foreign service, and wi'iliing to 
undergo the ordeal, may know uheie to pToceed. 

The following sixteen ]\Iales and Midshipmen were exnmined and found 
qualified on the Oth, 7th, and H\h of the piesent niontti, viz,:— 

\V. Mould, late Thunderer ; L. CV'H. Tongue, Inconstant; E. Maa-shall, , 
late Thunderer; E. J. Lay, Vestaf*'; J. F. Coaker, late Edinburgh; Robt> 
Hopkins, late Hastings ; J. A. Smith, North Star; W. K. Hall, Viper; 

J. Orendon, Princess" Charlotte; AV. ('. Alexander, late Canopus; J, W. 
Whyte, late Castor; J. S. Robertson, ditto: II. S. J. Georges, hile Procris; 
H. JL Moltley, late Thumlerer; E. D. Ashe, Vestal; C. J. P. Glinn, 
Scorpion. 

You may possibly recollect tliat a yen** or so ago the Imaum of Muscat 
made the King a present of a 74-giui ship called the Liverpool (now in 
this harbour, and the name altered to the Imaum), and in return lie was 


given the Prince Regent yacht, and in ITer Lord Elplnnstone and suite 
took a passage to Jloinbay. She arrived at the Cajie of Good Hope on 
the 5th of January last, and no doubt has ere this been banded over to 
his Highness. One motive for alluding to llie circumstance is IVom having 
observed in an American paper an account of the large naval force of this 
potentate, and which, except, to your readers who ifave been in India may 
fcppear surprising, and now account for, and fully justify the policy of the 
^British Government in cultivating the esteem and good feeling of so 
influential a neighbour to the English Presidency of Bombay, and who if 
disposed to be mischievous and piratical, could do considerable injury- 
Having the New York Daily Express of the IGih of February last before 
me, I quote freely from it:— * 

“ If any of our readers were told that the Sultan of,Muscat had a navy 
about as large as ours, they might be very^ncrcdujw^ till they looked at 
fa«ts. But, nevertheless, the Sultan has a po«crVv\l navy. We gather 
from a ‘ Digest of existing Commercial Regula^ons of Foreigi^ountries, 
with which the United Smtes have intercourse—printed by order of 
Congress—the following s|gfcnicnt of the naval force of the Sultar^of 
I^uscat * ~ 

‘.^Liverpool, 74, (.since pKsented to the King of England), Zanzibar; 
ShlSvAWnm, 5fi,dvUo*, Gavdin^, 40 , Muscat; Prince of Wales, 30, ditto-, 
Henningshavr, 36, Calcurta; Piedmontese, 3*2, ^uscaV; 
ditto; Hehmani, 22, ditto Falke, 18^ Bombay ; SoViman Shah, 
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Muscat; Curlew and Psyche bri^s, each 12, Bombay; S^ige yacht, 6, 
Zanzibar^, Vestal, 6, Muscat; Elphinstorie, G, Bombay. ' • 

“ ‘Also fifty baghelas, carrying iVom K to 13 guns ; and ten baliffe. cgrry- 
ing from 4 to 6 guns. ’^The first is a single-masted vesserof from 200 to 
300 tons; the latter, also a one-masted vessel, of from 100 to 200 tons, 
Part of these are employed in convoying vessels to the PeDrifin Gulf, and 
some on the Northern ('oast of Africa/ &c. ’ ^ * 

“ From the foregoing statement it afipears that the Sultan possesses a 
move efficient naval force th.m all the native princes combined Q-oin the 
(!!ape of Good Hope to Japan, tlis ]iosscs&ions in Africa stretch from 
Cape Delagado to Cape Gvididufni; and from (Jape Aaea, in Arabia," to 
Ras el Hand; and from Ras el Hand they '‘extend along the noitheri? 
Coast of Arabia, or the (Joast of Amon, to the entrance of the Persian 
Gulf; and he claims also tlie Sea Coa^st and I^ilands within that Gulf— 
including the Bahrein Islands, and the jiearl tishery contiguous to them^ 
with the northern Coast of the Gulf as low dov^n as Sinde. The vessels 
trade, not only with his own ])()rts in AVnea, and the valuable islands of 
IMousscea, Zanzibar. Pemba, and Socotra, but also to Surat, Bombay. 
Bengal, Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, tlie Mauniius, the Comoro Islyads, ard 
Madagascar. ' ** 

“ About two thousand vessels are cmjnoyed in this traffic, of which, no 
doubt, many are very small, being mere coasting craft. The naVal force 
of the Sultan, being in friendly alliance with the British smiadron, gives 
him entire control over all the ports in East Airica, the Red Sea, the 
Coast of Abyssinia, and tlie Persian Gulf, and consists, as before described, 
of hev.eral powerful frigates, anj a 'ijurnber of armed small ernft. Tt is 
-understood that good discipline is kep5 ap lu ail the vessels of war; tliat 
the officers practise lunar observations, and arc supplied with good cliro- 
nonuters/’ 


Tt is evident that the Americans are jealous of his Highness' friendly 
disposition with the Engb^'h Government, as may be gatheied Irom file 
following remark, and it is therefore to be hoped tliat every endeavour 
will be used to continue such good fellowship:— 

“ Since fcur treaty with the Sultan in IH35, onr vessels are beginning 
to push an advantageous trade lliere, Ihoiigb they encounter iormidable 
competitors m the British, who enjoy great advantages from their Indian 
possessions. The exports arc gum*, copal, aloes, gum arabic, ivory, 
tortoise-shell, hides, bees* wax, cocoa, rice, ghee, dates, raisins, and a 
great variety of drugs.*’ 

\ • 


Plymouth, March 21st, 1837. 'n' 

Mr. Editor, —The naval varieties of the past month at this port have' 
been feuer, and of less interest, than they usually are between the periods 
of our correspondence. We have not been enlivened by the arrival of a 
single man-of-war from any foreign statipn ; nor has there been a ship of 
any description paid off (the Viper scliponcr excepted) since the (Janopus, 
Thunderer, and P^oiinte hauled down their pennants, within a few days 
of each other, as siSt«d,iu ray kist, on their return from the Mediterranean. 
The temporary excitem^it which they occasioned has entirely*subsided, 
and thingsi ai'e weaiing awmparatively dull aspect. 

There is ai present only-one King’s ship p tiio Sound, wlncli is the 
Ttincnlo, 16, Commander (Joffin. She wentjout of harbour on the 14th 
instant, and it is expected that she will s^ to-night or in theponung. 
The Dido, 18, Captain Lewis Davis ; the Samarang, 28, Captain Brqpgh- 
ton; the Stag, M6, Captain Sulivan; tjje "J^lavera, 74, Captain‘W.B. 
Mends; Scylla, 16, Honourable Captain I^man; and Inconstant, 36, 
Captwn Pring, have all sailed from the Sound since I last wrote to you. 
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The Dido male sail on tfie 22d nit., but returned the following day, owing, 
to the state of the weather; she sailed again however, tinally, on ttie 25th ^ 
and the^amarang left us the same day. Both of these ships, as well &s 
the Inconstant,*were fitted at the eastern yards ; but all the others were 
fitted out here. The Slag .sailed on the 4lh of the month for Rio de 
Janeiro, to-relieve the Blonde; the Talavera on the Cth, for Lisbon ; the 
ScyllH Qfi tl5e»lllh, to relieve the Ringdove on the coast of Sjiain; and 
the Inconstant for Lisbon, on the»18th. It is generally undeistood that 
^ Ifte Inconstant is under orders 1o make further trials of sailing with her 
competiTor the Phjup, as the movements* of these two frigates will shortly 
bri«g tliGm into coiflpany. Captain Pring of the Inconstant is said to*hc 
in possession (for J have not seen them myself) of diagrams which arc 
eofrectly illustrative of the results of the late experiments befwoen Pique 
and Inconstant, and it seems that those diagrams have been constructed 
>vith especial care from a(?curate dtiservations of bearings and distances, 
taken by a gentleman of scientific attainments, to whom the task would 
not be one of any difficulty. It vwuld be not only interesting but ex¬ 
tremely vahfable to bo in po.ssession of a set of diagiams taken with equal 
cty’o oi^oard the ihque, during the same series of experiments, and pre- 
cisely#rthe same instant of time. Such a mode of proceeding w^ould 
render the report.s on experimenfal .sailing more useful tlian those reports 
generally are, for moir reasons thau^that very important one of being 
thereby enabled to corroborate the statements which appear before the 
public. 

The ships in commission, which are now fitting out at this port, are the 
(*oriiualhs, 74, Captain >Sir Ricliard Grant, for the flag of Sir (Jinnies 
Paget; the Sappho, Hi, (Vnnman^er Thbs. Fraser, commi.ssioned dn the^ 
7tli inst.; the ('omus, 18, commissioned on llu; 8lh, by the Tlononrablc P. 
P.t'ary; the Scorpion, >0,: and the Viper, schooner. Lieutenant Wmuielt, 
commissioned on the I 7th. These are all nearly ready tor sea, excepting 
Cornwallis, which, I understiiud, will be complete somewhere about the 
middle of next month. The Cornwallis was undocked on the 22nd ult. ; 
slic was immediately ^^^lrped olf to tlie sheer hulk, to liave her foremast 
and bowsprit got in place, and was aftGrw'ard.s transported to alongside 
one of the dock-yard jetties, for the convenience of ]noceedmg wifli the 
repairs and fitments vvlneli are necessary tjo her equipment for the recep¬ 
tion of a flag-oflicer. The main-raast of the fJornwallis liaving since been 
considered to he unfit lor the service on wliich siie is going, was taken out 
of the ship on Thursday last (U)lh), and w^as substituted by one lielonging 
to another ship. Her lower ngging is uow being set up, and the works of 
till* ship in all the departments ar<‘ rapidly progrf*;sing. People whose 
^ity confines them to the sjiot remark that the energies of the Flag Cap- 
Wain are unceasing: he at his post the first tiling in the morning and 
mic last thing at night, at all Unies most actively engaged, finding a job 
lor every one, and keeping all hands well up to their work. 

l obsis'vtd at the commencement of my icltei that we have liad no 
arrivals of nien-of-war from fore^grt stations since my former conimunica- 
lion. Tiierc have, how'cver, been sffvoial arrivals of steam vessels during 
the montli, and the dock-yard craft appear^lo hav e beM i pietty busy run¬ 
ning to and fro, in the seivice to which Ihej^mre appropriated. The 
Li^tning steamer arrived on the 1st of th^month; the Messenger 
steamer on the 4tli from P^udsmouth, with m«*ine.s tor the (TTrnwallis; 
the (Johimbia steamer on tlje 7tli. and sailed the next day for Woelwiqji, 
to get her machinery reinun^? thene ; the (Joinct, steamer, on the 8th, and 
she .sf avted on the 13th fur tftc river, it Iiavnig been thought necessary 
^.Iso should be^ent round to Woolwich. The JJamer steamer 
arriVtid on the 12th, and hag^intfe left for the West Indies ; and the Dee 
steamet arrived on Sunday night (i9th) from the West Indies, and is now 
in Hamoaze. • * 
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■ • The arrivals and departures of clock-yard craft have been qj' very Sequent 
occurrente, but I apprehend that their movemenls are scAi'cely deserving 
of detail. The Drake, Rochester, Hainoaze,DcyoiD, and Tortoise,"lighters, 
and buoy-boat, have severally been seen going in and ou! of harbour, on 
voyages of ordinary service, namely, transporting naval stores to other 
dock-yards, or to the Falmouth packet station. 

The Scorpion was taken on the wet-slip on the day on which tlwi Corn¬ 
wallis was undocked (2‘2nd February) f\he Viper was docked on the 2nd 
of this month, and undocked on the Gth ; and the Spartiate was taken > 
into dock on the following day, and remained there liiree days, for the 
purpose of examining the condition of tlie copper, one side of the sliip 
having been covered with experimental copper—but Lcannot learh that 
any facts have been discovered at all likely to bcnelit that very important 
branch of expenditure m our naval economy. 

The Ferret, 10, has been sold out of the s^orvice, and is now in Stonc' 
house pool, being broken up. The Procris, 10, has likewise been pur¬ 
chased from Government, and has beeft navigated from this port. 

The ships at I he Jeltie at the dock-yard, are the Agiucourt, 74; Wi¬ 
zard, 10; Favourite, J8; Scorpion, 10; Cornwallis, 74; aiith Firclly 
steamer. 

The ships in dock are the Wellesley, 7 1; Druid, 40 ; Crocodile, 2S. 

The steamers at present in Hamuazo aie, the IMcsscngcr, Dee, Firefly, 
and Lightning. 

It is reported that Rear-Admiral Hayes will hoist his flag on board the 
San Josef in the course of the presemt week, as .su])orintciuIent of the 
dock-yard. The official functions of Rear-Admiral Ross will then of 
.iiC:ours'e cease. Let him leave wdien hki may, he will carry with liim the 
warmest good wishes of a vast number of persons. — Yonis, &c. 

• ‘ T). 


Milford Haven, 17th IMarch, 1837. 

Mu. Editor, —The changes which have occurred at Pembroke Yanl,diu mg 
the past month, have tended in .<jom(- measure to relieve the monotony to 
which the port is subject during the winter months. Far removed, and iifthe 
‘ remote west,’ little can be expected at this dreary season to relieve 
ennui. The latter end of last month, an order was recowed licre to sus¬ 
pend the repairs of the Vixen post-office stcam-pockct; but on the 3rd of 
the present, directions were given for completing the same with all possible 
dispatch. It is expected she will be fii for sou in about throe weeks. 
An alteration in the mail’s leaving Hoblfs point for London has been, 
effected within the last month. Tt now starts at twelve o’clock at nigld 
instead of atone o’clock in the morning, as heretofore. On the 71 h, (lap 
lain Sir Edward Parry, inspector-generai of the steam-packets und''*^ 
the direction of the Admiralty Board, arrived at this port in the Crocodile 
steamer from 'Waterford, on a tour of inspection. The following day he 
minutely examined into the mode of keeping the accounts, particularly as 
regards the monex^ transactions and the purchase of stores—went over the 
storehouses, coal C)n Thursday, accompanied by F. F. Ilawkes, 

Esq., the able masier-,*^uilder of Pembroke Royal Dock yard, he c^e 
down here to inspect thC^repairs of the Vixen, now on shoie at our quay. 
On Satutuay he left by t^e mad for London,,' He was pleased to express 
hjfnself highly satisfied with the present arra^ngemenls of the station. 

So much for the news of the packet station. We come now to what has 
been doing in the dock-yard. Drawings for’building that splendid 
the Victoria, first-rate, were received there the ?arly part of the f/jonth. 
She will be laid down forthwith, and as soon as the moulds are made the 
sawyers will at once be put to work in preparing her frame. She will be a 
superb vessel, and one of the largest ever built for the service of his 
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Majesty, beingicalculated to carry upwards of three thousand ton§. 3^Vith', 
such bunirnrks* and British iars to man them, Britain milst ever “ rule 
the wjiveS/' ^ « 

Captain Superintendent Cumby, C.B,, arrived at Pcmbrokc-yard on tlic 
9th instant, and on the following day took upon himself the duties of bis 
office, • On'^Satuvday he mastered the officers and crew of the Boyal 
.&Dvei’ei|?n yir^ht under his command, and on Monday the woikmen 
b^onging to the Arsenal. The ft-te Sni'crintcnclent, Ke.ir-Admiral Sir 
-Charles JJullen, and his lady, left that yeighbourliood on Fiiilny, m the 
Star steamer, fou Southampton via Bristol. The Pembrokeslme United 
■* Ser^nce.CIub gavAthe veteran a farewell dinner on tlic day of his depar¬ 
ture. • 

T4ie following ships are building, and ordered to be built at this 
-4ock-yard:— ♦ ^ 

► Building—CoJlingwood,80trims; Sibyl,.‘IG; Dajjlinr, 18; Grecian, IG ; 
^Lily, 16; Penguin, packet; Gorgon, Jarg<'class steamer. 

Ordered—‘Sictoria, 110 guns; Algiers, iio; Cambrian, 3G; Pdercl, 
packet; Cyclops, steam frigate. 

"She qiiarantine establishment liere lias been in some measure passive 
lately. ^vYing to the healthy stat,p of the Mcdifcnanean. It is one of 
the largest and most efficient in the kii^doin, and is in great icpute wilh 
ships irom infected stations. It consKts of the lollowing officeis and 
ships : — 

,1. M‘Millan, M.D. Surgeon and Ruperinfendent ; Lieut. George, H.N., 
AssisUnt-Supennlendent; Mr. Davies, R.N., Master: with the Villc de 
Pans, 110 guns; Milford, 74; T^^imph, 74 ; Mulgiave, 74; Satnin,* 74 ; 
all piopeily fitted up as Lazarettos.#' CL ’ 


Shcerness, March e 1 st, 1837. 

JVIk. Editor, —The improvements of the dock-yaid at this jjort ate 
progressing: w'o observe that the new mill, with an "engine of filteen lioise 
power, for the manufactory of cement, is nearly complete. It has been 
proved that the Homan cement, manufacfureil in this yard, is of much 
superior quality, and cheaper than can be oljtained by contract.* This, no 
doubt, niises ]>artly fiom the facility afforded in selecting the S!iep])y 
pebble, and using it in proper pvopoitioii u'llli Harwich stone ; combined 
with that of its being manufactured with vertical stones; tlie horizontal 
stones heating it too much, and destroying* the adhesive pnncijjle. Till 
the new mill is C(unplete, tlie Admiralty has oidered tlie cement to bo 


made at the old mills, for carrying on tliehvqrks in tluj several dock-yards. 
i;i A new twelve-inch mam is laying down Yor the supply of ships with 
>n^j!ter : this is connected with a leservoir of GOO tons, and forty feet head ; 
Ann It there will be branches leading to every part of the basin, to which 
pump is to be attached, so that the ships fitting out may be wateied 
with .the greatest case, and in case of fire, by v\orking the two fifty horse 
engines, it would become most effective. AVe likewise observe two sheds 
are building, running parallel to thej'oof over one of llie docks, to shelter 
the workmen in bad w^eathcr. is considered l)y the pcop-le in tlje yard 
that the expense of erecting them will be shortly stij^in labour; Tor it is 
otteiithe case that the artificers, in bad wcalh' 15 a’e ilel tycd, fiom tlie 
want of shelter, m this open ^nd exposed yard. 

On the 25th ultimo, Admiral the Honourable . E. Flccming struck his 
flag, blue at the mam: on the Admiral's leavini', f bcic was univer‘-al renrett 
The inhabitants, with those ii\thc dock-yard, and inililaty, to show their 
say farewell, ^embled on the puns. On one side the inlia- 
bitantst^nd^on the otjjjsr dock-yai'il ofiiccis and people. Ob his passing 
in his boat, with bi<f^Iy and family, to board tlie Flj^mer steamer, he was 
saluted with rcit^^tedlana hearty cheers ; ^liich the gallant Admiral and 
family, with his eftw lying on their oars, returned as heartily. 
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The zeal of the gallant Admiral has not been more f lanifest, in the 
strong dcsire^he always has shown to promote in everyway Hit- good of 
the Service, than to forward the interest of this town and neighbourhood ; 
not only his talent and influence, but purse, was always open to every good 
object, without distinction of sect or parly. 

On the 26th ultimo, Vice-Admiral Sir I^obert Otway, Bart,, K.C.B., 
hoisted .his flag, red at the fore. ^ . 

The Hercules, 74, Captain Maurice F, Berkeley, and Snake, 16, ('om-* 
mander Milne, were taken out ol’tlic liasin. On the 3rd instant, theSnsfkQ- 
went out of harbour, and sailed the following day for Ppvtsmoi\{h, on her • 
way to the West-India station. ' ” * . . 

On the 13th instant, the Vernon, 50, Captain Jolvi M‘Kerlie,-arrived 
from the Mediterranean, having come home to undergo examination.and 
repair, it having been thought that she was affected with the dry-rot^: 
however, it appears to be the opimoii of the persons connected with thc^ 
dock-yard that the decay is not to any great extent. The Vernon will be 
paid off on the 291 h instant. , ** 

The commissioned ships at this port are. the Howe, I20"(guard ship) ; 
Hercules, 74; Vernon, 50; Seringapatain, 46, ^ 

A. 


RKVIEWS AND CRTTICAL NOTICES. 

Rambles in E(jypt and Candia. By Capi. Hoc hfout S( ott, H.P., 

Uoyal StaTCorps. 

We do not recollect to have read a better l^ook of travels tlmii this, 
since the a'de ]mhhcation on Turkey, &(*., t>y'IjU'ntenant Adolphus Slade 
of the 1 <,v)va 1 Navy. The field of Afiican, and especiaHy of Egyptfan 
investigation, has been variously lioddni oi late—still, (^iptain Scott, 
trusting to a shrewd observation and sound undeistanding, has struck out 
new ligiits and improved upon tiie infonnation ol others. Even wliere he 
ap]U'ais SDinewliat dogmatic—nay jircsuiuptuous- in questioning or con¬ 
tradicting his precuisois, there is alw.iys a tuiul of plausilile and practical 
argument to support his rebellion against recLUved authority. 

The systems and establishments of 'Meheniet Ali were examined with 
much attention by Cai'tain Scott, wlio appeals to liave imbibed an exalted 
opinion of the view's and lesoutces of tlie reforming despot. It a])pears 
that this jiersonage, on a ueaicr inspection, plays a more amiable ain't 
civilised part than Europeans generally-asciibe to him; his vigih,n , 
lliough olteu mistaken, policy, is confirmed by Captain Scott’s accoLint.< 

To us the most interesting details of these volumes have been t!io> 
connected with the naval and military force and institutions of the Paldia, 
whicli are minutely and severally dencribcd by tlie author. His. Highness 
niainlains a land force and a fleet, modelled on the European, commen¬ 
surate with the,state and resources of a power (ar superior to the Egyptian : 
but thw appears the Pacha’s hobby. The notices furnished by Captain 
Scott of the Egypf^Yn^jiavy have, he will find, been anticipated by a series 
of sketches of the E^ivptian marine, introduced in this Journal ih the 
years wherein a\e represented liis kero, the “ drunken Admiral’’ 

Osman Pacha, the statistics of the fleet, and the cruize to Candia. He 
will also discover in our January and March Numbers of 1834, a j)roject 
and opinions regarding the occupation of Ckndia, by Major Mitqheii,chira- 
ing in with the later views of the author^ fi is satisfactory to•^vV 1 lie 
coincidence of an actual observer who appears^ have uujilojcd his 
leisure to such good affect as Captain Scott. - - 


u 
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NaPOLKON IN’ICoTTNCIL —TRANSLATED FROM THE FrENCH OF ^ARON ' 

•Pklet *(De la Lozerk). By Captain Basil HXll. 

Thi* is a striking and iftteresting fragment, presenting some Dutch pic¬ 
tures, self-drawn, of ‘‘ Napoleon the Great''—or may we not more corveclly 
substitute, after glancing at these autographs, “ Napoleon 
Vaststafent anti,capacity for business are doubtless displayed in tl\is as in 
ever5^fli^r of “ The Man”-- 50 vei’lai<l, however, by a fund of dos- 

poNstn, ambitioTh.Vnd vanity, sufficient to have sunk twenty Napoleons. 
..Nothing 1% more riinarkahle in the character of this “ child and clianipion 
of Revolution” thsfli Ills horror oi, and contempt for, the convulsion whieli 
* threw hi;m to the ^jirface, lys loathing of democracy, and advocacy of 
monarchical institutions. 

Cslptain Hall has done justice to the translation—thougli wc observe 
or two technical crrors-*fm- instance at page 131 the lei m “ r/ta/i.seHrii” 
'^{d chei^aj is rendered i)y “ rifles,” who are made to beat the heavy Aus- 
Vian cuivaHi<i(n'H. We conceive, notiiaving seen the oiiginal, ttiat Napo¬ 
leon writes Ihlit “ the worst regiments ol’ his hghi cavalry (chasseurs) 
attack m inferior numbers tlie great regiments ofcinrassiers, and put them 
to flTght^* At pages 213 and 2.>7 there are ruTors in the computation of 
francs in English money. Tliese ave proliably errors of the press, and arc 
easily recUfled. -w 


The Life of Sir Walter Scoit, Yol. i. 

> Here is the characteristic conunencenient of a life destined to be the 
most popular in British biogiaphy. The oi)ening sample is delicious; 
authentic, charaetc'iistic, familiar, aiiouuding with anecdote and incidents 
descriptive of striking scenes and congenial cronies, this \olunie is a least. 
Fortunately for posterity,-Sf'ott, with that intuitive lore^'ight which gave 
prescience of bis ow n greatness, and rendered him je;xloiis of tnisi e])resen- 
tation, had taken the precaution to put togotlier a notice of his earlier 
years, which luckily fell into the liands ol his son-in-law and bjogra- 
])her, Mr. Lockhart, at the critical inoincnf. AVith this memoratidiiiii, 
which breathes of tlie frank and manly charactei of its author, tty* present 
volume opens and then proceetls w'ltli the illustrations and additions of 
the biogiapher, who prosecutes his task in ^ spint and style lliorougbly 
harmonising with hi.s subject. 


An Essay on tub: Primitive Univb;rsal Standard of Weioiits and 
Measures. Bv Captain T. B. Jervis, Bomuav Enoinekrs. 

is a curious little volume, in which much labour and considerable 
iTjfeemuty are evident, however slight its claim to utility mny prove : and 
^jfcRUlauily foi'rns a strong contrast to the clear matter-of-fact production 
^nWeights and Measures bv the .scientific t’oloncl Pasley. 

By Ihe wveepmg title of the “ Primitive Universal Standard ' is meant 
the mean length of the seconds ptridulum throughout the earth ; for the 
length divided into forty-eight or twfnty-eight parts is smd to afford the 
various linear measures, while the cube of^it is snit^ lo jield all the 
measures of capacity; and this cube multiplied int(/-flie weight ol a cubic 
inch Sf water, at its maximum density, when di^ded by lortv-eighi or 
tw'enty-eight, is asserted to give all Ibe various wjnghts, and in all climes 
:ind ages ! Wondeiful as this instance may ajipeAr ol irtajuncta tn iinoi^ 
the writer^goes on to affirm that 72 ,UOO.UUOth of the earth’s polar circum- 
' defence Is tttc basis of all simgfftcial measure, and then enters into still 
^reaTer’ ^«yication of thp^epmiciples. Bin lie takes no jpotice ol the 
various re^s ofth^^tfTfcleavouis td ascertain this “polar circurnfeience 
nor when he spdjjji'Hof i-vater at its “maximum of deifVity, does he notice 
the vaiiety and cowflicling tenor of the airthorilies thereon, but divides 
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and multiplies ad libitum to bring out ihe desired result^*! He would fain 
make It appear that all the systems of weights and measures l^Jiat existed 
in afw part of the world previous to the French Revolution only required 
rectification, not alteration; and the same is expressed on our own, on 
which latter he quotes the Commissioners appointed by act of Parliament, 

Captain Jervis examined the metrical systems throughqut^ Indi^ with 
great Attention to the minutest details ; but then, quilt 15^ I'act," hei. asrain 
launches into theories which impugn the sense and judgment, saying that 
one of the measures used in bujlding Solomon's templef was “Ih^ very pen¬ 
dulum of which we are in search !” This will be ra»»e .V*wsforthe Irving- 
ites,who are daily in the habit of abusing modern science without weadw/v.* 

Captain Jervis appears to have consulted*a multitude of author’s, but his 
diligence is directed by a mind so imbued with n darling theory, 'as to 
turn and twist everything into his p[e-detern^ined conclusion. We exptoT* 
something better on his next appearance. * 

Tables for Correcting Lunar Distances, with Rule?- for Finding 

THE Errors and Kates of Chronometers, fee. 

By John G. C. Curtis, R.N. 

Wk are often reminded of the value of a laconic question of tlio late 
lamented Dr. Wollaston, when^^e was applied to on scientific subjects: 

Where are you ? How much do you know?*' This precluded a gicat 
deal of trouble and, unnecessary explanation, and Inought the respective 
parties to the point at once. So, when an additional book is produced 
upon a topic already often treated upon by otheis, we would advise the 
writer, were it only to procure due attention, to distinguish his novelties, 
discoveries, improvements, or inno^^ations, by italics or red ink, or some 
such striking method, so that he may have the.benefit of the bee's-wing of 
the reader’s mind, instead of its fairtt comprehension, blunted by wading 
through extraneous matter. 

Having thus relieved our minds by this fillip, we are bound to admit 
that Mr. Curtis has introduced much good work in a compact form ; that 
the various methods of obtamingeach desideratum are distinctly stated, and 
that tbcf tables are excellently arrani;ed. Moreover, we highly commend 
the author for inserting examples fully and clearly worked out. This agrees 
with our argument at starling, sinpe the reader sees, by the very heading 
of these pages, what they contain, and may either patiently thumb them 
over, if be feels it requisite, or pass them if he has already comprehended 
his author : still the very placujg of the work is an important element, and 
examples even in this respeqt are therefore valuable. On the whole, 
can safely and warmly recommend the work of Mr, Curtis to our nixil 
friends. ^ 


NOTICKS TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS.* 

e 

Our critical notices have left us Jmt scanty space for communing with 
our correspondents: their business, however, will not be the less con¬ 
sidered. A number pf letters are in type, awaiting room. 

“ Stories of Grecn^ch” will be continued, and The Captain," in the 
EconoWtgr a Man'O^Var, concluded, in our next. 

The ** wretched quil^ler,” who tacks some illegible initials to the foot 
'of a woman's note, plays the part of Bobadil to perfection. Were he 
serious, his obvious and manly course was to drop his mask^ri.and, to use 
his own words—“ appear in person.” ^ 

The Arm/, Navy, and Ordnance Estimates, wii*i^he Distrioiuions, will 
be given complete i^xt month. 
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EDITOR’S PORTFOLIO; 

OR| 

NAVAL AND MILITARY REGISTER. 


AFFAIRS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Ij^ earnestly calling the attention of the United Service to the follow¬ 
ing Prospectus of an Institution destined for their benefit, we acquit 
hn^elves of one of the mosb*iniport^t obligations which our prolonged 
I'^dvocacy of their interests has yet imposed on us. Tlie office is as 
gvateful to ourselves as, we trust, its* object is pregnant with good to 
them ; and allBough the project itself, as here set forth in simple and 
honest terms, honoured by the express patronage ot their Sovereign 
and guaAnteed by names so illui^triou.s on ilie rolls of his Fjeet and 
Army, is fully calculated to induce an instant conviction of its expe¬ 
diency and promise, we feel warranted ir^helieving that a few W'ords of 
recommendatiun from friends so tried and true may have some weight 
^itli our United constituents, in whatever region of the globe their lot 
may have placed them, 

Tlie vicissitudes and contingencies of Naval and Military service, 
especially under the wide-spread flag of Great Britain, render the 
principle of Life Assurance of peculiar moment to the United Profes¬ 
sion, while the same causes have obstrucied its practice upon terms 
equally advantageous to the Military or Naval as to the civil classes. 

It has been felt, however, that this wide distinction between the 
combatant and resident orders has been overstrained, and that the 
excessive difference of mortality may, alter all, have been, with local 
exceptions, rather conventional than positive. To prove this fact and 
turn it to account, by eliciting the mbibmnn rates at which Naval and 
Military Assurances could be safely effected, special computations have 
been entered into, upon a comprehensive scale, by the most accredited 
of British actuaries, Mr. Fnilaison, aided* by tlie experience in profei- 
tflAnal statistics of an officer w 4 iose opportunities of information and 
"raUitery of this subject arc pecuHar. To an elaborate analysis, execuled 
former gentleman, of the conditions of individual life nmonght a 
■generation of officers passing through a period embracing every con¬ 
tingency which is supposed to annex additional risk to the career of 
arms, are superadded deductions fro\p official returns of the mortality 
in the British Army for the last twenty years, abstracts of inaiiy of 
which have appeared in this Journal, togellfer with authentic lists of 
the loJ^in officers sustained during the Peninsular War. 

The general results have besen found to warraci a scale ofasstirance 
strictly equitable, highly advantageous to the .^sured, and bringing 
the Nav^l^nd Military classes more on a level, in tliis important 
npnrnj^pn, yith Civilians. 

Need t^^ioint out wjtJ^vhat well-founded confidence an^bflScer may, 
tlirough the^nadiptff^’ this professional Society,*Iook forward to a 
future provision fw^hisTamily—punctually guaranteed without delay or 
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cavil ,by the united body of brethren, whose interestf and objects are 
those of a family on a vaster scale. And here w'e ihnst be permitted, 
though in truth our pride revolts from a disclainier wjiich the character 
of the object itself and of those who promote it may well appear to 
render superfluous, to deprecate all suspicion of speculation or merely 
mercaniiU views in the undertaking we have now the pl^ure tp ^bpiit 
to our brother officers. No, GenHemen,—the projentwe lay'^&fefore 
you and recommend to your adoption and support fis una^pyed fiy.ti 
sordid motive : were it otherwise, the United Ser^fcc Jov^'nad could nol 
have been the channel of its introductrofnnr-'" . /• 

Without meaning any invidious allusions to other Societies, the exac^ 
tions and restrictions of which, upon calculations of self-interest,* have ^ 
hitherto operated nearly as a prohibition jijiCn Naval or Milithrj^ Iusl&r^^ 
ance, we must again emphatically direct the attention of the United i 
Service to their own Association,* and to the long-soUght benefits thffy 
may at length hope to. reap from its maturity. We neecf not urge them 
farther, nor expatiate on details whicli are sketched in the Prosptetus, 
and will more properly and satisfaetorily develupe themselves. The 
measure has been anxiously persevcringly planned for good 

alone—it is patronised by their King, whom we know to be })aternaily 
interested in its success—it is cordially promoted by the Authorities of 
all arms and departments, who will facilitate its working even in distant 
lands—is sujiported by many of the most glorious names blazoned on our 
modern annals—and directed by representatives who have a fixed stake, 
and no views or interests apart from those of their clients. What 
further guarantee can be required ? 

PROSPECTUS. 

THE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, AND HON. EAST INDIA COMPANY LIFE 

ASSJURANCE SOCIETY. 

I 

The Proprietary to consist of Officers of the Royal Navy, Army, Marinos, 
Militia, Yeomanry, FencibJo^, and the Hon. East India (‘ompany's Service; 
Officers retired from those Services respectively, and the aecicdifod Agents 
of the United Service. 

Capital, 500,000/., with power to increase it to one million. To be 
divided into shares of 25/. each, of which no ])iQprietor can hold more 
than JOO. An Act of Parliament will be a])]ilit'd ibr, and each proprietor 
protected from being responsible beyond flie amount of his shares. * 

Assurances will be granted upon the lives of persons in every profcss|^ 
and station of life, wherever resident. 

UNDER THE GRACIOUS PATRONAGE OF HIS MAJESTY. 

« 

VlCE-PATkKONS, 

The Earl Minto, G.C.B., First L6rd of the Admiralty; the Right Hon. 
Lord'Viscount Howick, S^retary at War; General the Right Hon. Lord 
Hill, G.C.B., G.C.H. and K.G., General Comnianding-in-Chief; Lieut.- 
Gener^Obe Right Hon, Sir Hussey Vivian. Bart., G.C.B, and G.C.H., 
Masterweneral of tlje Ordnance; Lieut.-General Sir Herbert Taylor, 
G.C.B. and G.C.H.. PnSncipal Aui-de-Camp to the King ; Lieut.-General 
Sir .T. W. Gordon, Bart., G.C.B. and G.C.H., Quartermaster-General; 
Major-General Sir J. Macdonald, K.Q^/- Adjutant-GeneraJi; Li s Gr ace 
the Duke of*Richmond, K.G., Colonel Suss^TK^htia; the M^st^Tfijlde 
the Marquis ofThomond, Colonel Cofk Militiai^Ckceral t^'Right Hon. 
Lord William Betftinck, G.C.B. and G.C.H.; Admiral Sir Harry B, 
Neal^, Bart., G.C.B. and G.0.M.G.; General Siij Ed{vatd Paget, G.C.B. 
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and G.C.H., olvernor of Chelsea Hospital; Admiral Sir Philip C.’H/ 
DurhampG.C.K,* Cohimander-in-Chief Portsmouth ; Adinifal Sir Thomas* 
Byam Martin, G.C.B.; general Lord Viscount Combermere, G.(J.B. and 
G.C.rt.; Admiral'Sir Pulteney Malcolm, G.C.B. and G.C.M.G.; Admiral 
Sir Edward Codrington, G.C.B. and G.C.M.G.; General Robeil Bell, 
Hon. E-I.C,’ Service; Lieut#*General the Right Hon. Lord Strafford, 
^Gi.C.ft..%nd G?C.H.; the Most Noble the Marquis of Huntley, K.T., 
^Gofonel Afi^deen Militia; Vice-Achniral Sir David Milne, K.C.B.; Vice- 
admiral ^ir Thomas M. Hardy, Bart., G.C.B., Governor ot Greenwich 
■ Hospital; V^pe-Admiral Sir Charles Adam, K.C.B,, Lord of the Admiralty, 

"N . "iffHECTOKS. 

•Admiral Right Hon. Sir George Cockburn, G.C.B.; Vice-Admiral Sir 
ChaVles Rowley, Bart., K.C.B.' G.C.H.; Lieut.-Geneial Sir John EHey, 
'**iv?^&?r^.C.H. and M.P.^ JVrajo^General Sir Patrick Ross, K.C.H., 

' K.C.M.G.; Major-General Sir James Cockburn, B:nt., G.C.H.; Major- 
General Sir Alexander Dickson, K.CiL, K.C.H., Deputy Adjutant-General 
Royal Artillery ; Captain Sir Thomas Troul)rid{^ Bar*., H.N, M P., Lord 
of the Admiralty ; Colonel Edward Wynyard, A^Wc. to the King ; Colonel 
Sir^fer^iali Bryant, H.E.I.C, Service ; Colonel Sir AVilliam Gossett. Royal 
Engineers, K.C.H.; •IJeut.-Colonei Sir Frederic Smith, Royal Engineers, 
K.H.; Liaut.-Colonel Purchas, H.E.l.C.&rvice ; Lieut.-(Joionel Harimer, 
late R.H.G., M.P.; Major Shadwcil ClSyUe, KMl., F.R.S.; Dr. Hair. 
R.H.G. 


With power to add to their numbers. 

Bankers—Messrs. Cockburn and Co., Whitehall; Messrs. Smith, P^yne 
and Smith, Lombard-street, , 

Physician—Dr. Hume. 

Surgeon—W. D. Watson; Esq. 

Solicitors—Mess. Bicknell, Roberts & Finch, ->7, Lincoln’s-Inn-rickls. 
Actuary—John Finlaison, Es(|., the Government Calculator. 


Life Assurance Societies have increased, as experience has (developed 
the numerous and important advantages they seciue; and it is clearly 
eslablishcd that the members o( a professjon, by themselves forming a 
Society, can greatly increase and imjirove lliose advantages. 

The clerical, legal, and medical professions have most successfully 
adopted that course, whilst the members of the Navy and Army, a far 
more numerous body than either, and to whom life assm;ance is peculiarly 
valuable, are not only without any such association, but are virtually 
Lxaluded, by all existing ofRceS^from the full benefits of insurance. 

'tSome of the jiresent and most respectable offices decline to insure the 
■ jtfG 9 , f any officer employed on actual service; in many, a policy effecled 
life of an officer becomes absolutely forfeited on his being so em¬ 
ployed, arui in none can the assured maintain his policy when on actual 
service, unless the direclors shall*have undertaken the extra risk, upon 
payment of an arbitrary, and probab^ to the assured, a rumous premium. 

Tp the Navy and Army, many members ot which depend on life 
interests, life assurance is ])ecuharly valuable, as they are thereby enabled 
to a provision for their families, without materially the 

comforts and conveniences witich their station in life may render necessary. 

To supply this deficiency, several officers of ranjc have, for many months 
past, begn occupied with the consideration of this important subject, and 
tables ha^'been expressly pgfcyared for this Society, founded on data 

the best a^irceslor the insurance of the li^s of persons 
resident goinetp^-^y part ofthe globe, and however employed, and 
with fixed rafea’^^suraace, calculated on most advantageous terms to 
the assured., ^ 9 \ * 
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To this part of the proposed plan, offering exclusive Advantages not 
‘hitherto held.out by any association, the attention of'the'l^^jBrvicecis parti¬ 
cularly called, as means will be provided for the insurance, on op near the 
spot, of officers actually abroad and in every part of the empire, ^ 
Provision is made against forfeiture of a policy on the residence or place 
of service of the life assured being changed. ^ 

To meet the cases of different classes of insurers, premiums may ibjg,paid 
by a fixed yearly sum, by payments for a limited number of jle.ars, of by 
payments on an increasing or decreasing scale. / * ’ 

,The profits to be apportioned, at stated ])eriod3, amongst, tii^ assured • 
and proprietors, the assured receiving at Jeast three-rdths of sut'h profits,. 

Policies effected by persons on their ovsm'Cve.s. who shall die by their 
own hands, will, so iar as regards the assured, become void, but will be 
held valid so far as extends to any bondJide interest acquired by any o thfii 
person. * • ^ 

The sums due on policies will be paid wiihin three months after proof of ’ 
the requisite facts; and if any person assured in this Society for seveif 
years or for life should ^ witliin thirty days after the premium shall have 
become due (the prenHm remaining unpaid), such insurance shaUpiot 
be rendered invalid, in case the premium shall be paid within siuh thirty 
days. * ' 

Persons having been insured^ T the space of two years forthe whole 
period of life, will have the poWer of electing either from among the pro¬ 
prietors or the assured two of the four auditors of the Society. 

Applications for shares to be addressed to the Secretary, by letter, free 
of postage, at the offices of the solicitors, j7, LincolnVlnn-Fields. where 
- parties may obtain any information respecting the Society which they 
may requiie. 

D. Watson, Secretary. 


The cessation of Sir Leonard Grecnwcll’s functions as Coinmamlant 
of the garrison of Cbatliam, in cons-vpience of his jjvoniotiou to the 
rank of Major-General, affords us an oj>povtunily of doing jusUcc to the 
conduct *of that experienced Officer in discharging the duties of the 
complicated command from which, to the regret of the garrison, he has 
just retired. Plendmg the ' firmness of a soldier, perfectly arqiuiint. d 
with and determined to enforce the obligations of duly, witli a judieioiis 
discrimination and conciliatory demeanor, Sir Leonard Greenwdl suc¬ 
ceeded in conducting the clashing details of a mixed garrison like tliat 
of Cliatham with benefit to the Service, and to the marked satisfaction 
of the troops successively under his orders during a period of six yeai^s. 
Jtis by the appointment of Officers of rcputLition and cajiacity lo r^; 
sponsible situations, whether at home or abroad, that the inte*r^LS, 
honour, and zeal of his Majesty's service are best promoted. 

We have observed with no little sui'prise the creation of a new and 
separate command at Chatlinm, whfch is thus announced in the Gazette 
of the‘24lh ult. :—Staff^—l^i^^vet Licut.-C'olonel Charles Cranstoun 
Dixon, from the half-pay unattached, to be Major and Military ^perin- 
tendent< 0 ^Hospitals at Chatham.” A sketch of the origin of this ap¬ 
pointment will accuun^ for the surprise we have unavoidably felt at its 
announcement. 

Till lately the Staff of the garrison o[jQhatharn comprised'tv7o Staff- 
Captains, tlw junior of whom remained in charge of the d^^t ariorl 
Pitt—to which reference is made afi‘“ Hospitals^'^fn thetnevv’appoint¬ 
ment—while the senior was stationed in London ivitirtl.’^ title of “ Staff- 
C'ajJtuin at Chelsea/’ his duties embracing the' ** liiilitary superinlen- 
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dence^of Yclfk Hospital and of all the invalids sent up every month 

from Chatham for examination before tlie Board at Chelsea, the final 
payment of th^ latter on discharge^ the inspection of troops embarking 
at Deptford, And, in short, a variety of regular or contingent services, 
with .the correspondence resulting from them. In 1633 it pleased the* 
r *]^ow^s'tp a&olish this situation,^and reduce the officer holding it, then 
twentjr||Wo years a Captain and of twenty-eight years standing in the 
.* Sei*v*c^ 1 ^the handsome provision of 7 a. a-day, without the slightest 
, ooqjuiensawn or c>nBid £ratiojr? ,» That this measure could Jiave proceeded 
alt^tfther from the prevaSaig spirit of retrenchment is rendered doubt- 
M fqj by the fact that, while it appeared a matter of moment to the nation 
sav^ the difference betyveen the full and half-pay of one of its military/ 

‘ servants, it was found both*fair and feasible to augment the salary of a 
, civil clerk at Head-Quarters from^bOO/, to 800 ^. per annum, with a re¬ 
tirement o£i 600 /. a-year! 

But what were the consequences of this imjlPovident economy ? Con- 
fusioiit inconvenience, and obstruction to the service. By the reduction 
of Vork Hospital, Wiiiiout any substitute, the unattached sick, with their 
contagi(9u3 complaints and irregular fvi^dts, were thrust promiscuously 
upon the regimental hospitals of the hahveliold troops, who naturally 
s protested against so dangerous and disorganising^ jutrusion—the in- 
vaii(ls from Chatham were not duly looked after—the Guards embarking 
at Deptford were not inspected—and all was in most admired disUrder^ 
to the manifest perplexity of tlie*authorilies. The partial remedy con¬ 
sisted in ordering the Staff-Captain from Fort Pitt to attend the monthly 
examinations and payments of the invalids in town, thereby causing 
that officer to lose nearly a week between Chatham and London, which 
ought to have been devoted to tlie superintendence of his charge at Fort 
Pitt, where no other officer is stationed. The natural result ensues— 
some irregularity occurs in the latter establishment, to remedy whicli a 
new appointment is cheated at double or treble tiie cost of that which 
was so inconsiderately dispensed with ! 

Wk have been informed that llie parnpldtet, noticed by us last year, in 
which Major Pi ingle Taylor found himself compelled to vindicate his 
conduct in ilie eyes of his cutiirades, has“ subjected his motives to mis¬ 
apprehension in quarlers vvhe/e it was his earnest desire and object re- 
pectfully to set himself right. In a similar spirit Major Taylor has 
If??v'arded to us the subjoined statement, to which we readily give inser¬ 
tion, and trust that it may have tlie desired effect. 

AFe avail ourselves of the present opportunity to notice another case 
which, like that of Major Taylor,*lands wholly apart ffom tliose base¬ 
less appeals now-a-days foisted with such pejsevoring intrigue and eflron- 
terjmpon public and official sympathy—we allude to the case of Cap- 
tainWarrington, 3 rd Dragoon Guards, tried on charges out of 

the riots at Bristol, and, at the earnest reconrpnendation of the Cour^t, 
permi^^d to retire from the Service by the siile of his commission. 
There*^fc^be little doubt, think, that on the lamentable suicide of 
tlSone^^ereton, cirjj^wlhslances pointed out Captain Warrington as an 
expiato^^Acrifice for the misdemeanours of his chief j and the military 
indiscretions ifae'T^ordinate officer,^ though’exaggerated, as, for 
instance, when Captain W. was reported to have waved his helmet, 
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instead of his Qomet who had really done so, suffered th^stern penalty 
wltii which a most careful and conscientious tribunal felt called/I'pon to 
visit them: his offence, however, was purely profiawrui^ and the result 
rather of inexperience and a trying emergency than c>f a want of zeid 
- spirit. , 

We am amongst those who, viewing the appropriate cohstiUrtion and 
equitable working of our Military Coufts, are sensible that the^tiecre^ 
should only be meddled with in very particular and extreme and * 

Upon grounds wholly distinct from the q uibbles whiclr pervert and para- 
lyre the common law. It is obvious thauttlii value of such an institu¬ 
tion is in proportion—firstly, to the care and justice of its judgments^ 
and, secondly, to the respect with which they are executed and observed^ 
Every instance of tampering with the'decision of a Court-martiaT/uhex- 
ceptionably composed and conducted, is a shock to the moral effect and ^ 
efficiency of the system, “ 

We know that the ca|p of Captain Warrington, plainly stated and 
authenticated, was last year submitted to Lord Hill, by whomjt vfas 
received with characteristic kindness ; and although the issue may have 
been for the present unsuccessf^^upon the plea of precedent, example, 
or the inviolability of the ser^^hce—and we fully admit the propriety of 
Caution—it is due t6^ the appellant to testify, that whatever may have 
been the military errors for which Captain Warrington has forfeited his 
rank.as an ofRcer, in a moral light, and as a gentleman, he has not 
incurred reproach. 


The follov\ing are the observations of Major Taylor:— 

The narrative I published last March has exposed me to the three fol¬ 
lowing animadversions, to which I deem it necessary to reply. 

Isl, That it was altogether unbecoming in me, as a military officer, to 
appeal to the public, through the press, in justification of my professional 
character,(instead of subinilling 'my case to my official superiors for that 
redress to which I was entitled. 

2nd, That I was very culpable in publishing what must be considered 
a convincing proof that the promulgated decisions of the King, as head of 
the Army, are treated without any consideration by the military authori¬ 
ties ; and that it was especial^ unbecoming in me, as an officer, to publish 
facts which prove to the soldiery that there is not only immunity from 
punishment, but positive countenance and support from the Horse Guards 
when they really break out into flagrant acts of mutiny. 

3rd, That the assertion I made in my narrative—that my conduct and 
character had always been approved of by my superior officers, is a 4i£jy' 
general one, and that the treatment I expenencea from the Commander- 
in-Chief would lead to an inference diametrically opposed to that asser¬ 
tion. ’ ^ 


^ Reply to the 1st, 

I did iubmit my case to .he Commander-in-Chief, and I did appeal 
most earnestly for redress and reparation, but in vain; and ^Bwas 
abandoneid^ the destruction of my professional prospects, to tlie pre¬ 
judice Of my position in isociety, and to the injury which resulted to my 
pfrivate fortunes. Some time after the appointment of the Commis¬ 
sion on Military Punishments, I found thr*t my case would jUccssarilV' 
come before the public, involved too in thfiftliftrepresentations with which 
it had been efiVeloped. I consequently-drew up wy " and t 

submitted it on the l^th June, 1835, to the Cqnpfnander-^in^Chief, with 
the intimation of the neoessity I ftlt there was idrpubjlilhing it in self- 
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jlistificutibn $|bltt*Aith the expression of tny desire to shape my conduct 
in confwmity with his Lordship’s wishes. 

Chi the 24th •Septemoer, 1835* I apain submitted it to Lord Hill, ex¬ 
pressing my reluctance to publish, most respectlully appealing to his 
kindi\ess, knd declaring m>persuasion that it never could have been the. 
^inlentiOi^Trtie military authorities to place me in a position which pre- 
'cluae^iw from retiring into private life without subjecting myself to m- 
dults Ofwdignities L)r a long period of y^avs. 

' I- in reply that Lord Hill thought my case had been properly 

*?isj|08ed orat the fime.mafld thiit he declined to take into consideration a 
do^nient of such a description as my ** Narrative ;** the publication of 
■ which, he informed me, must rest entirely upon my own responsibility and 
^dgment. ^ 

Ti be seen from,my Narrative that T also transmitted it to the Com¬ 
mission on Military Punishments, through their president. Lord Wharn- 
eliffe. I wfw induced to send it to ^hem from a hope tliat their reception 
of it, or their examination of myself personally upon the subject, would 
relieve me from the necessity of publishing: but Lord Wharnclifie’s reply 
dispeMed thdie hopes, 

I had recourse to dvery other measure that suggested itself as at all 
likely lo*render publication uiinecessaryt'^t failed m them all; and I was 
at last compelled to publish the facts of rhs^gg^jOwing to the palpable 
allusion to it, in disparagement of my conductamHffiaracter, in the pro- 
ceedings of the Military Commission. 


Reply to the 2nd. 

I have shown in the preceding reply that I took every measure that 
was in my power to render unnecessary that appeal to the press, which 
was so decidedly opposed to my military feelings. It is not therefore fair 
to tax me with the „evils which may result from my publication, more 
especially as any apprehensions of such results may be allayed, even now, 
by the authorities retracing, in the face of the Army, the measures that 
were taken to my disadvantage. * • 

Reply to the 3rd. 

I would have furnished proofs of the correctness of this assertion, but I 
was withheld from a reluctance to appear as if I attached undue import¬ 
ance to my poor services and claims to kind treatment from the authorities. 
I now, however, think it advisable to produce the following extracts from 
some of the testimonials 1 have received from the superior officers in all 
the parts of the world wheraj, have served. They are recorded at the 
Eforse Guards, and they will, y^ope, now prove of some service to me by 
justifying my having made the assertion I did in my Narrative. 

From Lieut.-General Sir Theophilus Pritzler, K.C.B., late Lieut.-Polonel 
and Colonel Commanding the late 22nd Light Dragoons, and in com¬ 
mand o*f a Field Division of the Madras Army. * 

“ I have known him since he entered the Service m 181^, and from that 
period to the disbandment of the 22nd Light Dragoons, in 18.40. His 
conduct has been invariably that of a most aealous officer: he set an ex- 
ami4fiof conduct to every individual of the corps, of which he was one Of 
the griSiatest ornaments; and from his zeal, habits, abilityTaNra general 
conduct, he was esteemed by every officer under whom he served; and he 

was deemed invaluable in every staff situation he held. • u 

occasion whe^e the regiment has had a chance of 
■ftmployedrte has pressed hin services; and when d took 
lisa made'a most extrftdVdinary cifertion to join it. In rel 7. when the 
'*^civalry arttHerjony command were engaged with th^enemy at Buckt^iia, 
he was thaRkecT by hiadbmmanding officer^tor his conduct; and at Nag- 
pora. on a sii^aAccasion, he joined his troop when very seriously 111.” 

f - 202 
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Erom the tha»ks communicated in Orders to (he Cavftlry*|lrigadeL- for (he 

Cavalry action at Ashta on 20th Feljruary 1818. © 

To Brigade-Major Pringle Taylor the Brigadier rendeii his best tlfanlo 
lOr his attention; assidoity, and promptitude, and for his gallant conduct 
through the course of the day/" ^ , 

From laeut.General Sir Lionel Smith, commanding aEMd Bivi* 

sion of the Botdbay Army. r T\ ^ 

“ 1 recur with sincere pleasure to the benefits of your exj^ons and 
activity as Brigade-Major of Cavalry in £ction with |ne enet^ at Ashtc; 



conduct on that occasion, and the expression of my sincere respect fof* 
your character. « ^ - 

Believe me I shall always bear in recollection your gallantry and 
honourable career when I had the honour of your services in this country/’, 
From Lieut.-General Sir Theophilus Pritzler, K.C.B., comminding Field 
^ Force of the Madias Army. 

** At the storm of Copaul-Droog, on 13th May, 1819, haipbtaio^d per¬ 
mission to accompany one of the storming parties, at the head of which 
one officer was killed, and the^ther three wounded, ami whore, when 
showing an example of determined bravery, he was shot through 

the breast. 

“ To his conduct when he was so desperately wounded, I can bear the 
most ample testimony, as it happened under my immediate orders, and 
.was iVi my report (transmitted to the Most Noble the Marquess of Hast¬ 
ings) particularly noticed; nothing could exceed his determined bravery, 
and I believe few officers have recovered who have been so severely 
wounded/’ 

From the reply to Lieut.-General Sir Theophilus Pritzler, K.C.B., from 
the Militaiy Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief. 

“ I am directed to acquaint you that his Royal Highness will be glad if 
he should have the opportunity of employing an officer to whose gallantry, 
zeal, and general merits, you have borne so strong a testimony/’ 

From a letter from Henry Russell, Esq., the British Minister at the 
Court of the Nizam, under vthom Sir Theophilus Pritzler’s force 
were acting. 

'•After what I heard of your personal gallantry and exertions at Copaul, 
and of the very eminent degree lu which you contributed to the success of 
the assault, it is impossible that I should omit any exertions by which it 
may be in my power to assist you or advance your interests. 1 have, con¬ 
sequently, written to Lord Hastings, souCiting his Lordship’s favourable 
consideration to your case.” « 

From a letter from General the Marquess of Hastings, K.B., Governor- 
General ar^d Commandev-in-Chief in India, to the Duke of York, 

. Commandcr-in-Chief of the Army, 

" If his meritorious conduct has nol been brought to the ntftii.e of his 
Royal Highness the Comnunder-in-Chief, the omission has been occa¬ 
sioned by an oversight; and on public grounds his case is recomnqgpded 
for favouaatfg consideration/* 

From the reply of the Duke of York to ftie Marquess of Hastings. 


to his applicaCion.” ^ 's. 

From a letter teethe Duke of York, as Coi:^ander-iji|»Chief, from 
General Lord Charles Somerset, Governor ftm Commander-in-Chief 
of the Cape of Good Hope. ' 

** I feel it incumbent upon me to say, that he has given nie aifd my son 
^|iiho commands the Cape Cavalry) every satisfaction by h'' conduct both 
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as a ggntletnan aad an officer, and I beg to recommepd him to yoti 
favour.»He if a very fine young man, and a very intelligent officer, and 
he will give you some •idea of the harassing and arduous nature of the 
service on this frontier.** \ 

From the Dnke of York’^s reply to General Lord Charles Somerset. 

' ‘‘i ordered to acquaint you that his name is upon the list ,of candi-- 
da^s^tl^he purchase of promotiqn, and his Royal Highness will be glad 
tVhemiup^ be in his power to bimg him forward, aware as he is that he 
^v^M^rving of the favourable opinion your Lordship has expressed 

From a letter from Lieuft-General Sir Alexander Woodford, as Lieut,- 
L Governor of Malta. 

^ most truly and^eriously assure you, that my acquaintance with 

you at Malta, impressed mefwith^^erylavoiirable notions of your general 
^ propriety of conduct both as an officer and a gentleman. In your military 
duties, zeal jind personal activity, tfnd intelligence in drill and manoeuvre, 
could not be denied to you; and in private society I can equally bear 
teatimony to your good manners and obliging disposition. During the 
peridtfof Lieut.-Colonel Wylly's illness, when I personally superintended 
the drill of the 95tli Regiment at Malta, the manner in which you fulfilled 
your re^mental duties as Major merite^^y full approbation/’ 

Note. —The Marejuess of Hastings, as Malta, in one of the 

last official acts of his life, again solicited the Commander-m' Chiefs favour 
to my case. 




From Lieut.-Gcneral Lord Harris, commanding the Northern Divisioji 
w'hen the depot 95th Regiment were quartered at Sunderland, written* 
upon acknowlcdging*the receipt of my explanation and replies to the 
animadversions of the Duke of Wellington. 

** 1 return the statement you did me the favour to send, which I have 
read with much interest ; and I can with truth assureyou, that the perusal 
has fully confirmed the favourable opinion I formed of you on my first 
acquaintance." ‘ • 

From a letter from the Military Secretary. 

“ llgrse Guards, 6th March, 1827. 

1 have submitted to the Commander-in-Chief your letters and memo¬ 
rial of the 2nd instant, with the enclosures, and I am directed to acquaint 
you, tliat your name continues upon the list of candidate.s for the purchase 
of promotion on full pay, as noted,by direction of his late Royal Highness, 
and his Grace will be glad ^Qjjcn circumstjmees shall admit of his carrying 
into effect his Royal Highnes^ntentions in your favour/* 

From General Sir Herbert Taylor, the Deputy Sccretary-al-War— 

Military Branch, 

12th May, 1827. 

“ I have brought your application for the purchase,of an unattached 
Lieiitenanl-Colonelcy before the*Sgcretary-at-War, and have stated your 
servicesand character to entitle you to favourable coifiideralion, and I 
shall be glad upon that ground to forward*your views as much fts it may 
be^ij^y power.^* 

N<^.—In addition to the above, I was personally assured by the 
Military Secretary, that the opinion of me and my claims W'as so favour- 
able.^at I should be immediately promoted uj^n the first opening, either 
with,*Dr ^thout purchase j and that I could not be more desirous of pro- 
■ motion -thlin the authorities were to promote mo. 

w 

AltliougV<»f can-kdd little to the arguments o# llie intelligent Corre¬ 
spondent, wifiosife letter, respecting the Army and Navy Club,, is sub- 
joined* weyeadily'give our confirmation to their propriety, and our 
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rebotn'meiodatioq that they should be received with attention. We 
would point out one feature in the proposed Club which shoiild, we 
think, weigh with those oIBoers especially who hre, with regard to a 
/Club, unattached/* and even serve as an irulueiMnent to such as 
may be members of other Clubs where a similar privilege does not 
exist—we-mean the power of entertaining a friend. The* pVin«|>le%^f 
Club^, generally, being exclusive, it (yv¥inot be expectetj that tin-/privK 
lege should be made common ; it is oesirable, however, that a fe\v<)BHould 
possess it,—and those members of*the United Service^ to whonv it 
be convenient to avail themselves of such ^n advantage, cannot'^do 
better than join the Army and Navy Club, ” 


Mr. Editor, —With all who take -m ir^terest iniLpromoting the 
the two branches of the United Ser^ce, of the ?vishes, wants, and interests 
of which, your Journal has been so Ic^pp: and so happily the accredited 
orsran, I have to expre.ss my sense of the oblifi^ation under whnji you have 
laid the ofRcers of both by promoting an object, as to the importance of 
which there cannot be two opinions. I allude to the trouble you hafe 
taken to recommend to tlie favourable notice of your readers the plan, now 
in progress, for the establishment of the Army and Navy Club. 

It were now a work of superemfjStion to enlarge on the benefit of those 
institutions, the advant^p>»-"^'I^ich have been so strongly felt, not only 
in adding to the comfori^t the individual members, but in promoting the 
harmony and mutual respect of those two t^ranches of public Seivice, on 
whose union both in heart and hand, the welfare of our country must be at 
',aK times found depending. Of the success of the piesent eff^Tt to extend 
their ben-fits there cannot be a doubt, when we consider the auspices 
under wdiich it has commenced. When it is stated, that under the imme¬ 
diate presidency of Sir Edward Barnes, the able head of the Provisional 
Committee, it is countenanced and supported by the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Hill, Sir Philip Durham, and other distinguished officer'^, whose 
names are now enrolled among its members, wlio amount already to above 
three hundred, I am fully justified in auguring its ultimate and complete 
success. In doing so, however, I would at the same time, Mr. Editor, 
invoke your friendly and efficient aid, in calling on other officers whose 
names stand high in either Service, to follow the example of the above dis¬ 
tinguished individuals, and to give it their support, not only by themselves 
becoming members, but also by recommending it to the notice of then- 
juniors in rank, that the advantageii it U peculiarly calculated to offer the 
latter, may be secured to them with the lea,st^poss»ble delay* When I say 
that there are advantages which are pecuV;^r to it, 1 am very far from 
wishing in any way to depreciate the plan or management of others. 
Having, however, all the benefit arising Irom the working and experience 
of these, it will only require to examine the contemplated regulations of 
the Army and Nayy Club, to perceive that it does hold out advantages 
which they do no^ embrace. , 

One of the greatest improvements suggested is, that membe^V ^ould 
have the privilege of inviting e* friend to dine, and therefore, that the 
strangers' room .should be on such a scale as to admit of this being d 0 »"ie 
with comfort t«>the parties. In promoting a „ more general inter«^rse 
between seniors and Juniors,—in affording to the latter some of their 
advantages during the long period in which they may be waiting as candi¬ 
dates for admission into this or other clubs.—above all, as highly ^att^ying 
to the feelings of the members themselves, it must be supernuou?to point 
out the superioritiy to be derived from this, most liberal feature in its con¬ 
stitution. ^ 4 

Its superiority in this respect must be obvious to the metfioers of the 
existing Service Clubs, who musi often feel the want of sudh a^^om, where 

I. • 
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they might meet their friends, and converse without obtruding on tjie 

privfl^ of otilers. "The want oHt must be felt, especially, by those, who, 
meftin^ with some qt^ondam messmate,—a thing which must so often 
happen on this ^eat thoroughfare and highway of the world,—are precluded 
by the regulation of their Club from asking him to meet them, where, aften 
a comfortable dinner, oveija bottle of gi^od wine, they may have a quiet 
chat^.caif old times, old scenes, old facts, and old friends. So precluded, 
it is CTAInt that they are therebjij^eprived, not only of one of the chief 
adv’mtpgesto derived from insulations ^f this nature, but also of the 
■t^iyoym.ent of one of the greatest of\he luxuries this world can give, after 
roilghing Mr. i^itor^ by sea«r land, as some of us have done. 

, ■ • -;- W. M. 

The annual meeting of the United Service Museum took place on 
4th ult., and went u^'as similar assemblages usually do. A course 
of lectures is to be commSneedIn tl» early part of April, of which due 
notice will be given. , 


Captain W. H. Smyth, R.N., Vice-President of the Royal Society, 
ha^ een elected, by a large majority, a Corresponding Member of the 
Fwich Institute,Tor the Section of Astronomy. 

• _ 

Our comments on the disasters of “ Legion’* during the 

last month can possess no novelty either of iaift oPopinion—the general 
voice, both at home and abroad, has pronounced sentence on the callous 
and culpable imbecility which has flippantly exposed the royal.arms of 
England to dishonour, and hil'ed out its subjects to murder and*ba' 
murdered. 

In the various communications we have received on this humiliating 
subject, there i.s a perfect concurrence as to the complete and disgrace¬ 
ful character of the defeat sustained on the 16th ultimo by the Anglo- 
Chrislinos. We have never deviated, from our course to be the Chro¬ 
niclers of an adventure unconnected with the British Service, at variance 
with its purely patriotic character, and unauthorized by any law but that 
of Might;—nor has it been without deep regret, that we have felt our¬ 
selves precluded from tracing and advocating the fortunes of the gallant 
Leader of that fated force, whose personal qualities none can more 
liighly appreciate than ourselves ; bat we have never yet swerved from 
the line we consider that«if.ou^ duty, to which, at wliatever sacrifice of 
personal predilections or sg^nterest, wc shall adhere to the last. Our 
sketch of these transactions, therefore, must be brief. 

The combined concentric movement, to which we alluded in our last, 
destined to inclose and crush the Carlists, commenced on the lOtl* of 
MarcL by a sally ofthe Anglc^Christinos, amounling^o 13,^100 or 14,000 
meifl^^der Evans and Jaureguy, from St. Sebastian,^ind the occupation 
by those troops of the Carllst advanced Unes, which, in fact, were a por- 
of those taken possession of last year by tlie present assailants. This 
limiTed success was notachieved without considerable less to the Cbris- 
tino-Spaniards, who bore the brunt of the aft'air, the Carlists, apparently 
by^ncert, making*no decided stand till tliey had fallen back onVieir 
positiob^iin front of Hernani." pn the 15th the attack was renewed, and, 
after an obsHnate defence, the^rlified position of the ^ enta, or fort, of 
Oriamer|^L^ftniiqg the key to Hernani, was carried. Ou the I6th, an 
aUeit[|l#'\yis ^ade to penetrate to tl^attown,\ut the Carlists, having 
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received a timllv reinforcement under Don Sebastian^ in.turn made a 
bold and 8kilful> attack on the Anglo-Chriatinoe, whom thef comp^cly 
ojatpianceuvred and outflanked, routing and driving them peli-meli back 
^wards St. Sebastian. The battalion of Boyal Marines, posted in rear 
■^of the right, covered the retreat with the usual discipline and valour of the 
King’s troops, and saved the fugitives from utter ruin, and ihfe wtlllery 
from inevitable capture. This Armyy^hus disorganized^ and dilprrited, 
must be considered, for the )ares§njjj hors de combaL During, these 
operations, a large foice of Vriiisk Artillery^ comprising every variety 
of missile, dealt havoc and disorder amongst the'ranks of the intrepid 
and devoted peasants, who dared tq. defend their hearths against foreign 
invaders; the cflect, as in former peases, was irresistible. Whatever 
success has been achieved in this wjr ofcopprassibn and shame, has b*een^ 
decided by this arm. The CarhstC had not a gun to retort with, and, 
according to the documents before us/were, in every instancy?, greatly 
inferior in numbers to their assailants. On the 10th, they had not 5,000 
men to oppose 14,000. The Anglo-Cliristinos engaged without reseryesV 
and appear to have acted with little plan or precautioii. Their Iosifs * 
estimated at about 3,000, The Auxiliaries, according to our accounts, 
were drunk in tlic action, havitus^ad abundance of aguardiente, but no 
rations on the 16th. ——J*' *' 


In the meantime Sarsficld, who seemed in earnest, had moved from 
Pamplona, first attempting the Bastan and then tlie Borunda, and flnally, 
withdrew again to the former fortress, pleading the impassability of the 
/oads from the fall of snow. The truth, hpwever, appears to be, that in 
addition to the extreme obstacles of the country arid season, he was foiled 
and forced to expose his troops to llie inclemency of the weather by the 
manoeuvres of Don Sebastian, wlio, with good advice, has exhibited 
extraordinary vigour, and capacity for command, throughout these 
operations. ^Espartero, lazily issuing from Bilboa, was supposed to have 
gained Durango, whither the Carlists, led by Don Sebastian, and flusiied 
with success, had marched to attack him. So far, at least, has the com¬ 
bined movement been defeated. 

But, trusting that these degrading and un-English proceedings may 
be arrested ere further mishap ensue, we gladly quit a subject wiihout 
one cheering ray, save the maintenance qf their high reputation by the 
battalion of Royal Marines, thus proving,'w^Vproof wanted, that under 
the Royal ami National Standard only are^iJiiglishmen invincible. We 
must not, however, omit an approving allusion to a proposition made to 
the Christino-Gcnerals by the intrepid Cabrera, in consonance with the 
known disposkion qf the amiable and humane Prince he bo efficiently 
serves, but who hs^s been forced into rf'taliatory measures by tK-^Idar- 
barous practices of his opponents. Cabrej-a, wliose aged mother was 
murdered by * Mina, projioses Vliat the war ad iyitmteciovem shaJJ#^ 
cease, and that hostilities shall be conducted on the recognised jdm- 
ciples of civilized war. 

Fospecling Gomez, and the charges brought against him, apparei^tly 
with justice, we have much information, whichrwant of room compeis’us 
to postpone, * ‘ 
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is stationed.] 


1st LiJb Ouards—Hyde Pork, 
and do.—Windsor^ , 

Boyal Hot A^fards—Regent's Park« 

Ist r>riiguoUi|^ds^Manoheiter. 
and do.-Mj^n(;lord. / 

3vd do..«-]^l]uco11ig. 

4^11 do.—DAcTiester. 
htii tito.^Loeds. * . 

* 6ih do.—Nottingham. 

7th do.—nifmingham. 
ist tlragoons—Dublin. 

8db dcf^Dundalk. 

Srild^^Ciihir. 

4th do.'-^ombay. 

6th do.—llrighton. 

7di Hussars—Houpslow. 

8 iii do.—Dublin. 

9ih Dancers—Edinmirgh. 
i^Uth Hussars—York. 

11th I.%ht Dragoons—Bengal. 

12ih Dan^-*—Coventry. 

13th Dragoons—Madrds. * 

14th do.—Glusuoa. 

15th Ilus^nrb—Newbridge. 

ICtli Lancers—Bengal, 
iad7tU do.—Ipfewieh. 

Grenadier Guards [l^tbatl.]—Wellington 15. 
^o. [Snd buttaljonJ—St. Jolin’s Wood. 

Do [3rd bnttalion]—Brighton and Wiiidsor, 
Coldstream (luardn [1st batt.]—Dublin. 

Do. [‘ind battalioul—St George’s B. 

Sr. Fusilier Guardis [1st batt.]—rurtmun 15. 
Do. [2ud l>ftttaIiou]—The Tower. . 

IstFuut [Isl biitlalionj—Limerick. 

Do. [gildbultilinn]—Canada; Boyle. 

Snd do.—Bombay ; Chatham. 

3rd do.*-Bengal; Chathani. 

4th do.—New South Wales j Chatham. 

5tii do.—Malta,ord. to Ion. lal,; GoS]>ort* 

6th do—llombay; Chatham. 

7tU do.—BoUou. 

Htli do.—J.imaien ; Castlebar. 

9lh do.— Bengal, (Jhathum. * 

10 th do.—loman Isles; Brecon. 
lUh do.—Ionian Isles; Waterford. 

12 lh do.—Aihlone. 

13ih do.—'Bengal; Chatham. 

14th do.—WVt»t Indies; Wexford. 

1. 'ilh do.—Canada ; Gnlwny. 

16th do.—Bengal; Chiitham. 

17th do,—Bombay; Clmlham. 

18th do.—Ceylon; Galvay. 

19th do.—Cork. 

SOthdo.—Bombay.on puss, borne; Chatham. 
^6t do.—Van Diemeu's Lund; Chatham. 
22nd do.—Coik 
2.3ra do.—Kilkviny. 

24t]i do.f-Canada; Youghal. 

2. )th (iMtf^ipplemore. 

26ih doi^IcapH: Chtithom, 

27th do.—Cape of G. Hope, Chnlham. 
2Hthdo.—N.S. Wales; Chatham. 

29th d(^Manrit»ue ; Devonpoil, 

30 lh do!^I’*irmuda : Hull. 

. aisldo— bAs'vI; Chatham. 

32od do.—Canada; Plymouth. 

33rd do.—Gibraltar t 15*rr. 

34tli do.—America ; Templcmore 
35lU do,—Mpuiltius; Cork. , 

3 Qthdo.—W. Indies; Pl>mouth. 

•37lh do.—JamaienT Vlyigoi^. 

38th do.—Weedeu. 


39th Foot—Madras; Chatham. 

40th do.—Bombay; Cliatham. 

4l0t do.—Madras; Chutbara. 

4 ^ 2 nd do.—Edinburgh. 

^Krd do.—Amerieu; Plymouth, 

4l^ do.—Bengal; Chatliiim. 

45ttklo.—Madras; Chatham. 

46th do.—Dublin. 

47th dp.—Malta; Portsmouth. 

4Bth jm.—Manchester. 

49il^(>.—Bengal; Chatham. 

50tlf do.—New South Wales; Chatham, 

51 s»l n.—Bel fast. * 

* 52u(|^o.—Gibrnftar; Carlisle. 

53rdio.—Ionian Isles; Cork. 

^Sttli do.—Madras ; Chaflmro. 

55th do.—Madras; Chatham. 

56th do.—Jamaica ; Sunderland. 

57th <lo.—Madras; Chatham. 

58thdo.—Cejlon ; Portsmouth. 

59th do.—Malta; Portsmouth. 

60ihdo. [Ut batt.]—Malta; Newcastle. 

Do [Snd butt.]—Gibr^tar ; Jersey. 

6Ut do.T-Ceylou; Fermoy. 

62ud do.^''*^aitra8; Chutnam. 

68i (1 do —Wa'to^.y^^tlittin 
64th do.—Jamaica; Port George. 

63th do.—Wh Indies : Kinsale. 

66tU do.—t'anadii; Kin^ale. 

67th do.—W. Indies; SheeriieiH, • 

, 6St1i do.—Gibraltar; Portsmouth. 

69th do.—W. Indies; (Chatham. 

70th do.—Malta; Guernsey. 

7i8t do.—Dublin. 

72nd <io.—Cape of Gooil Hope } Limerick. 
73rd do.—Tontan Isles; Mullingar. 

74th do.—West Indies; Pejth* 

75th do.—Cape of Good Hope • Naas. 
iCtli do.—W. Judies ; Stirling. 

77*h do.— tiubliu. 

VHtli do.—Ceylou ; Armagh. 

79th do.—Gl.isgow. 

80th do.—N.S. WhIor; Chatham. 

Hist do.—Gibraltar; Clare Castle. 

8^nd do.—Gibraltar; Cork. 

63rd do.—America; Stock{iart. 

H4th do.—Jamaica; Watertord. 
g.llhdo.—America; Clonmel. 

86th do—W. Indies; Fermoy 
87th do.-*MauiitiM«; •Neuugii, 

*88lh do.—Portsmuiitli. 

89th do.—West Indies; Omagh. 

90th do.—Ceylon; Tralee. 

Ulst do.—St. Helena ; Drogheda. 

92nd do.—Malta ; Londondorry. 

93rd do.—Newry. 

94lh do—Birr. 

95th do-Dublin. • 

96ih do—Enniskillen. >» 

•d7th do.—Woolwich. 

98th do.—C.ofG H., ord. home; Portsmouth 
99tli do.—iduuiitius, onl. home ; Plymouth. 
Biflc Brig. [1st bait.] —Chatham. 

Do. l2nd butt ]-Ion, Isles, ord^Iioroe ; Dover 
Royal Staff Corps—Hythe. 

Ist’West India Regimeiil—Trinidad, &c. 

2nd do.—New l^ovidence and Honduras. 
Oyloii Hide lUgimeiit—Ceylon. 

Cape Mounted Uilleroen—Cape of Good Hope 

) Royal African Colonial Corps—Sierra Leone. 
Ruviil Newfoundland VetpraotCump.—Newfd, 
Royal Malta Fcncibles—Malta. 
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'S*^AT10NS OF THE ROYAL NAVY IN COMMISSION Isi* APRl^, 1837. 


Actnon, Capt. Lord Edwtird RuftflU, SoKth 
Ani«rio«. 

jRtoa, 6» sur. v. papt. A.T* Vidul, Cotutof 
Africa. 

Albau, Lieut. B. B. Ttnlins, W. Indiaa 

A l....-:.... lA »•_ 1 . S»f rt <Tti.. 


ImogonC/SS^ Oapt. H, Bruce, S. America. 
IneoQstHiit, 36,Capt D. Piini;. LtMbun ata. 
Jnieui', 16,Com. J. Haekett» Meditenunean, 
Lark, 4, sur. v. Lieut. £. BurneU, W..Indies. 
Larne, 18. Com. J, P. Blakb. ^^rtsmbuth. 



Baihain, 50, (^apt. A. L. Curry. Mudtterraiieati. 

Butfilisk.G, Uetcu,Lieut.G.G. Macdonald, lipulU 
America. 

Beac<>it, S, sur. v., Lieut. T Graves, MeditcL 

Beagle, 10, Com. J. C. >VickUam, Waolwichr Magiiiticent, 4, Lieut .] 
Bellerophoii.HO, Captain 2 ^ainue> Jackson, CW.i uMagpi»., 4^ Lieut. T S. 


dies. 


Mediterranean. 

liclvidera, 42, Oupk. C.*ll. Strong. West lui 
Blazer, st. v., Lieut. J. M. Waugli, Medlter. 
Blonde, 46. Capl. F. Mason, C.B .South Ameriua. 
Huuetta, 3, Lieut, il. P. Descanips» Coast of 
Atnca. 

Britannia, 120. Adm. P. C. H. Duiham, G.C.B.» 

Capt.J. W. D. Diindas, Portsmouth. 
Biizz.ird,3, Lieut. P.Campliell, Co.ist ut'Afii. 
Caledonia. 120, Admiral Sir .loiias Kowley, Ht. 

K.C.lL.Capt. U. B. Marlin, ClL-j^Cediter. 
^Ciimek'on, LO, Lieut. J. station. 

'Carroll, st. v , Lieut E. VS est Indies. 

Cary&fort, 26, (%ipt. IL U. Martin. Medtler. 

(>)luu.2, Lieut,-, rec. ship,Malta. 

Chaiapion, IH, (h)m.(T. St. V. King, W. Indiei. 
CliHryhdis.S, Lieut. S.Meicer.CoastolAfiira. 
CMhiers. 16, Cum. lion. H. Keppel, Meditci. 
Cleopatra, 26, Capt. Hou. C. Grey, S. America. 
C'lu). 16 Com. W. KU'hardsun, Mcditeriuuean. 
Cnckairice.6. Lieut. .T. DuugUs, S. America 
Culumhiiic, 18, Com. T. Himdeisun, Cu.isl of 
Atnca. 

Comet, St. V., Licnt G. T. Gordon, Lisbon sta¬ 
tion. 

Comiis. 18, Com. Hon. P. P. Cary, PlymopUi. 
Coiiliance. At, v., Lieut-VV. Arlett, Mediter 
Coiiwii}. 28, Capt. C. U Driuksvater, E. Indies. 
Conm.ilM»<. "4, Capt. Sii IL Grant, K.t., Ply¬ 
mouth ' 

Crmzer, l 6 ,Com. W. A. Willis, W. Indies. 
Curlew, 10. Lieut. E. Norcott, Coast ol Africa. 
Dee, 4.St v (]om*W. Kamsiiy, Plymouth. 


Aiadagasour'46, Capl. Sir J. S.Puytqn, K.C.H. 
VVest hidios. 

Magicienne, 24, Capt. G. W. St. John Mtldirmy 
l.isbon staliuTi . ^ i 

Paget, ree.ship, .T.ini/i, 
Block, Muditeiilffre'Un. 

Malabar. 74, ('apt. .'<ii W. A. Montagu, C.U. 
K.C.H , Lisbon station. 

*’ Mede.\,st \.Com. H T.AuiiFu,Mediter. " 
Melville, 74, Vice-Admiiiil ^’ir IVtei Ilalkelt, 
GC.ll.t ('apt. P. J. Duiighis. N America 
and W. IndiOb. ^ 

Meteor,st. v. Lieut.G.W Siiiiih. W Jmlic^ 
Minden, 74. Capt. *A B- Shaipe, C.IJ^ J/ bon 
station. ** 

Nautilus, 10, Lieut. W. Crooke. Iffedit. 
Niiniod.2U, Com. .r. Frasai, W Indies. 

North Mur, 28, Com. Lord John ILiy, Lisbou 
station. 

Orestes, IH. Com. J. J. F. Newell, Meditei. 
Pearl, 20,Com. Lord C. K. iMgel, Lisbon ota. 
Pelican, 16, (’am. B. Popham, ('oust ol Afiicii. 
Peloiiis, 16, ('om. T. Harding, Poilsniouth 
''Pembroke, 74. Capt. F. Moreslcy.C.B ,Meililer. 
Phcenix, kI v., Corn.W.H. licudei'ioii, Lisbon 
shitioir. 

Pickle, 5, Lieut, A G Bulman, W.Indies. 
Ibuchei, 5, liieut 13 Bc\an. West Indies. 
Pique, 36, ('apt. lion. 11. J. Rous, Lisbon 
station. 

Portland, 52. (?apt. I). Price, Mediterrane-in. 
PriiicesH Charloite, 104, ('apt. A. F<iusU.iwe, 
Portsmouth. 

Pyliides, 19, Com W. L. Castle, Coast of A fiira 
Kacehoise, 18, (k>m. Sir J. K. Jlonie, Bt. West 
Indies. 

Uacei, 16, Com. J.Hope, Webt Indies. 
Rainbow,28, ('apt T. Bennett, ^^eMt Indies. 
Raleigh, i 6 ,C'npl M. Quin, Eubl ludies. 

Rujiid, 10, Lieut lion. G. H. St. V. de Kos 
Kinnaird, Moditoi. 


Dido. 18, Capt. L Davies* C.B., Mediterranean. 

Dolphin, 3, Lieut. T. L. Roberts, Coa^t of 

Afiiea. » 4. ^ Rnttlesnake* 28, t'dpt, W. Hobson, E. Indies. 

Dublin, 50, Vice-Adm.SIrG. B. Hamond,Bart.*' ' 4,aui.i. Lieiit.G.A.Hedloi<l,C.ul'Aiiica. 


K.C.B., Capt. R.Taii.S. Anericu. 

Echo, St. V.. Lieut. W. JuroeB. West Indies. 

Espoir, 10,Lieut. C. W. Ildey,Falmouth. 
Excellent, 76. CapI.T. Hustings. Portsmouth. 
Faity, 10, sur.v. Gupt W. Hewett, Woolwich. 
Firefly, si.Lieut. J. Pearce, Falmouth. 
Flamer, st. v., Lieutf J. M. Potbury, Woolwich. 
Fly, 18. Com. U. ^liott. South America. 

Poresler, 8, Lieut. O. (x MialL Coastul'Africa. ' 
Forte, 44, Capt. W. O. Pell, West Indies 
Gaunet. 16* (5apt. W. G. H. Whish. Weyst Indies. 
Griffon, 3, Lieut. J. G. D’Uiban, West Indiva. 
Harlequin, 16, ^'om J. E. Erskine. Medilciran. 
Harpy, 10, Lieut. Hon, G.R.A. Clements, W. 
Indies.' 

<Harriex, 18. Corn.W. H. Cargw.S. America. 
Hastings, 74, Vice-Admiral .Sir W. H. G.ige, 

G. C. H.. Capt. H. SUiffiier, Liahun sta. 
Hercules, 74, Capt. M. F. F. Berkeley, Sheer- ' 
nosB. 4 

Hermes, st. v. Lieut. W. S. Blount. Mediter. 
Huriiei.O.Lieut. F. R.Coelklan,South America. 
Howe,120, Viee-Adm.SirH.Oi.way, Bt. K.C.B., 
Capt. C. H. Paget, Sheerneas. 


Ijjoyeiige. 78. Capt. W, Elliott, C.B. K.C.H.. 
vT\MtditerraiiH«u. 

Ringdove, 16, Capt.W.F. I.apidgu, Lisbon sla. 
Rodney, 82, (Japt. Hyde Put ker, Mediter. 

KoUa, iO, Lieut. F.H. II GI(u>be,(*uaslul‘Ariica. 
Ro^e, 18, Com. W. Bairow, East Indies. 

Rover, 18. Cum. Chas. Kden, South America. 
'Royal Adelaide, 104, Adm. Lord A. B •••ueh-ic, 
G.C.B.,G.C 11., Cupt. J. 1 1 >mouth. 

Royal George, yacht, Capl. Ht. lion. i.oidA, 
Fitzclarence, G.C.ll. Poiismouth. 

Royal Sovereign, yacht, Capt. Sup W, P. Cum- 
by. C.B , Pembioke. ^ 

Royallvt, 10, Lieut. Hon. E. Phin^tt, Lisbon 
station. 

Ruasell,74, Capt. Sir W. H. Dillon, K.CJ.Il., 
Lisbun«blation. ^ 

Salamander, st.,Y. Com. S. C. Dacifes, Lisbon 
station. 

Samuiang.26,Capt W.Broughton. S. Ameiiea.., 
San .lose?. 110, (hip . j Haucock, C.B., guaui- 
slup, Plymouth, yv 
Sapphire,28, Cadi. 1 
' ' .T. >, 


Sdppo, 16, Com. 


<4lowh*y, Mediterran. 
oBer, Plymouth. 
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S^raoBiii 10,C^.T. V»ht If^rdy* TM\ton ita.* 
SateUltau t. W«ai Imdia*. 

Sayat^e. 10. lileiit. lion. £. U. Cimon. Liabon 
■tatibn. • ’ 

Scorpion. 10. Lteut.C. Gayton.FIymouth. 
Seoul. 10. Coa. K. C. of G. Hope. 

SoyUo. 10.^Com. Hoo. J. Oenmftii. UalMu Ua. 
Seaflovrer, L^g|.. JL. Hoohe, rorumoutit. 

aro. Capt. J, Leith, Shrornpea. 
Serpent, R. L. Wurroii, W. Indies. 

SkipjiicU-i 5. iJeut J. I. Vfkihinson, W. Indies, 
i^nuke, 16,'Cnm. A. Milne. Sheerness. 

*fi|l^rroW. 10, Liout. K. Lowcay, Purtsmontb. 
jSpet>lty.<B. Lieut. J.*M MuU^^y, Liitbou statiorA 
Spider, 6 . l.ieiit. J. O' Roillv (« ) South AmoMca. 

Bt.V fi. Lieut. A. Kfimody,Falmouth. 
Spij/^^.Ooni T M Sullivan, (T It , S. Amerifn. 
^ Stanros* V., Lieut. 11 Kollelt.S, America. 

' Sul]>livi« siir. v..<'om. K. It Ichor, S AtrieiicA. 
Talavera,74, Capl. W. U. Mends, LislioiPsta. 
Tdihut, !iS, ('apt. F. W. Pennell,B. America 
l^mci.fffo,104,Capt T. K. Kennedy, (;uaul'8hip, 
SlieerneBb. ^ 

-Tenor, l)i>n»h, ('up? n. Pack, pait. seivice*. 
^Thalia, 4fi, Reai*Admiia) Sir P. Campbell, 
KlI^.lS., (hipt U. W'atiehope, CupcofGood 
• Coast of Afii^a, 


Thunder,BUT.V. Cent. R. Owen.^i^eat^nAies. 
Tribime, 94, Capt. J. Tomkinson, Medlter. 
Triueulu, 16, Com. H. E. Coftin. PlymoiitU.V 
Tweed, 90, Com,lion. F T.Pelham. Lisbon AT 
Tyne. 28. Oapt. Visc.lnKestne. C.ll, Mediter^ 
raiieau. 

Vanguard,80, Oapt.Sir Thos. Fellowes. Kt. C.B 
Medlterraneno. 

Vestal, 26, Capt. W. Jones, West Indies, 
iv-^ietor, 16. Cum. R. Croxier, East Indies. 

Searle, C.B., ('uard>ship 


^Cciory, 104, Cupt. T. S< 
V Fortsmoutli. 
Vi|>fcr,6, Lient.W. Winx 


Winnieft, Plymouth. 
V(ilai{e,28,Capt.P. Richards, Mediler. 
Volciuio, st. V.. Lieut. W. M'llw'aiuc, Falmouth. 
Wamferer, 16, (him. T. Rushhy, West Indies. 

16,('um..l. >S. F'oremiin, West indies. 
Wider Wiieli, 10, Lieut. .T. Adams (.6),Cons 
lof Africa 

William and Mary, yacht, (!upt. Sir J. Louis 
flart., Woolwich 

W'incliester, 52, Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir T 
R. Capol, K C* II.Captain E. Sparsliotl 
K. II.. taist IikIics. 

Wolf. 18, Com E Bt.mley. East Indies. 
Wolverine, 16, C'oni. llon.K. Howard, Mediter. 
/.ubia, 16, Capt. K. C M.Ciea, East Indies 


s sr.ooF.' OF wan oommihmonfo as packets. 


Alert,Lieut 0. H, NoiHiiKton. 
itiiseis, l.u‘ut. .lohn IJowney. 
l>elii;ht, I.ieut. J Moore f6) 
Exinest. Ijieut VV.<l.Cinke. 
ixolditnch Lieut. Edu. Collier 
Hfijio, Lioui. W. L. Rees. 

Lapu Kig, I.UMit (« 11. Forstei. 
Linnet, Lieut N' . Downey. 

Lyia, Lieut W. Ponester, ^ 
Ma}>uet, Lieut. S Oafliih. 
Muliiic, Lieul Richaid Pawle. 
Nijrhlingale. Lieut C Foitesrtie. 


OpoSBuni, Lieut. R<ibt. Peter. 

Pundoia.Lieut. il_W. limes. 

Pigeon, Lieut. W. Luce. 

Hunger, Lieut. J. H. Turner. 

Keindeoi Lieut. II.P. Dicken. 

Soagull, Lieut J.Parnonb, , 

Sliehltake, Lieut A. K. L. Passinglium, 
SKylaxU, Lieut.C. P Ladd. 

Spey, I.teut.Rob. K, .lames. 

Bur. Lieut. C. Smith. 

Bwift, Lieut D. Welch. 

Tyrian. Lieut Kd.Jennings. 


1*H()MOT10NaS AJVJ) AVPOlWTMKNTS. 


NAVY 


PROMOTIONS. 
lO H£ l.fKUTFlfANTB. 

K. C. T. O'Eyncourt 
G. Adams 
W. C. Metcalf 
Hun C. Sinclair 

TO nt. BUROKOM 8 . 

Jo.M'Wilimm 

TO UK PURSERS. 

.1. W. Nicilulls 
Hd. Hayes 
G Shcppeid 
J. Poad 


AJ*POINTMENT8, 

Vice^^mirnl Sir Robt^rt Waller Otway, Bail^ 
and K3lPlT''aB^|w Cuinihandci'-iU‘Ohierat bliccr- o 
ness. 

\’icc'Adm}ial Tloti. Sir C Paget, G.C.H., to 
bo Comm.mdei in I'hiefuf the North American 
and Vl^t India staiion, 

Oaftains. • 

Sir John Louis, Hart., to thn William and 
Mury Yacht, and to he Supeiinteiident of Wool¬ 
wich Dociv'furd. 

W' P. (hJnby. C. U., Royal Itovereign 'Wcht, 
to be Supenntcridtyitof Peinbrokc Dock-ynrd. \ 
C. Il Paget... Nsi. .^Mowe .J 

Lord Johb Hay ... .;lj. .l^rtli Star 


,^|^,.:'.AKjER 8 .* 

T. Frase^Af.. 9 ..Sappho 

Hon P. r.*’Car> .Comus 

V. Coryf,,,.North Star 


W. 1). Puget......Hercules 

P.J. Blake. Lariiu 

Lieutenakts. 

H. H. Bingham,.Piincess Charlotte 

A Muiruy... Do. 

E. S Pc.iico.. Do. 

Ed btopluid.. . Do. 

T G. Follies... :. Du. 

F. (Xipiau.*.Co.ihiGuairi 

(L 1>. Wairun.. Do. 

J. Gutzmer. Do. 

W. Soiitiiev ., ...... . Du. 

F. White..'. Do. 

F. Koherts .. Do. 

— Favon... i>o. 

W. Pilch. Do. 

(\E.Toa5Pr.L Do. 

W. Tullib. Do. 

W. Hole. Do. 

.1. 11 Murmy.Tweed 

T V.lVuson*.Sciiugapatum 

W Kihs .. Do. 

II. Edrii.Bangle 

J L Stokes. 1 ) 0 . 

W (' Bitihidgo.Virlmy 

W’. (' Aidbam..S< yllu * 

J. I..>Hh. Howe 

E C. 'I. lY Eyncourl (F.L.) Do. 

11 Chuieh...Hercules 

Ti D Rogers.^Joiinu. 

T. Hope (b)....Sdpplio 

J. Holiiii^'Wurth^. Do. 

1\ h. Stewuri . . . *Laine 

W.’Jb'illiamson.sheet ness Ord. 

E. Roberts ( 0 )..Plymouth Ord. 

K, H. Bunbury... .Mtndan 




































_ • r 

0/2 PROM0TI6n'8 and 

^Masters, 

jT. Kliion (acting) .Princess Charlotte 

^^us. Napier*.......... .Mast. Att, Malta 

J • Rogors •. ..Sfiiogapatam 

R. Eastu..Victory 

T. A. Wemyss.....Oonius 

A. II. XJshorne ......... Beagle 

8. Lark (acting) ;.Sappho 

H.^Mapleton (acting). * .Snake 

W, Lurbcy (acting).Polorus X 

Js. Uuscontbe....Lurno , y 

SUBOKOHS. s' 

J. W. RcM.Seriiigapatam 

A. Johnston.North Star. 

B. Rynoe.Beagle 

J. Kay.Piineest CUnrlo to 

T. H. Nation.Veroliis ‘ 

11. Williams.Comits i ^ 

M.TIiompson.Sappho * 

J. Stcavcnsoii.Larne *' 

Ashist.-Suroeons. 

A. R, Bradford Princess Charlotte 

\V. Kent. Uo, 


APPOINTMENTS. [aPBIL, 

C. Priaulx... ...... Prinreu Charlotte 

J. F. Charlton. M.D.«. .Thalia » 

C. D. Steel.. Do.° 

S.W. W*h>be.. 1)0. 

J. Bower. M.D.. .Royal A<ielaide 

J. T. Metcalfe. Do. 

J. '^ompgoD, M.D..Tfa«lur IlospUnl 

A. Little. j.l)o. 

A. B. M'Pherson. T>)i. • * 

— Harris.. 

W. Orr..%.Seylla 

W. 11. Fostei. ..FIiitpt •' 

J. LuQcr.Scorpion 

II' V. Blinks.frinculo 
PUftSFHS. 

W. TIenshelwood.Setingapatam. p 

E Brown...Comus 

E. F. llobeita ..Sappho ^ 

(L Sheppard .Larne • * 

J. Poud ...ITnHtings 

\V. (j. Mason.Piiuce&s ^'wirlotlo 

CllAW.AIN. 

Bey, Ed. Kitson ..i'riucess Chinlotto 


ARMY. 


OFFICE OF ordnance, Feb. 20. 

Royal Regiment of Artillery—First'Licnt. T. 
P, Flude to be Seeoni^apliiin, moo Hare, 
dec.; Second Lient. (L TJolville Young to be 
Fir.it-r.ipiit., vice Flude. 

East Kent Ucgiinent of Yeomanrv Cavalr) — 
Robert M. Isaeke, gent., to be Lieutcuuiit. 


'WAR OFFICE, Feb. 21. 

l<t Dragoon Guards—Cornet Tbomaa Om- 
mancy Pi^ioii to be Ideut. by pui., vice Neville, 
mIio retires: Frederiek Smylhe, gi'iit, to bo 
Cornet by pnreh., vico Pipon. 

2nd Dragoon Guards—Licut.-Genoral Sir 
Thomas (^age Monircssor to be Colonel, vice 
General Sit j. Hay. dec. 

9th Light'Dragoons.—Lienienant Archibald 
Little to be Captain bypurch., vice Wecks.nho 
Tetire.s; Cornet John Anstnither Thomson to 
l>c Lieut, by pureli , vice Little; Kingsmill 
Maoley I’owcr, gent., to be Cornet by purcli., 
vice Thomson. 

ist or Grenadier Regiment of Font Gunids— 
Ensign and Lieutenant Arthur William Fitrioy 
Sumeiset to be Lieut, and Ca)>t. by jmreli.. Vice 
Digby, who retiies ; the Hoii. IJeury-Towns- 
lieiid Forester, Page of Honour to tlie Queen, 
to be Eusign and Lieut, vvitljoiii purch. ; Geo. 
Grey Uuus, gent. to be Ensign and Lieut, by 
purch., vice Someiset. 

(Toldstroam Foot Guards—Lioiit. and Cnpt. 
Wm. Stem art to lie Captain and Lieut.-Colonel 
by purch.,Tice Short, mho retires ; Ensign and 
Lieut. Chns. W’hitAy Deans Dundas to be 
Lieut, and Capt. by puich.,vicc Stewart. 

Scots Fusilier (j uards—Bnttation-Surgoon 
Suiniiel Good to be Surgeon-Major, vice Edwd. 
Salmon, who retiies upon half-pay. « 

I5th Foot—Ensign Henry Grierson to he 
Lieut, by purch, vice Rtirtjord, who lolires ; 
Charles Eaward Astcll. gent., tobeEusig^by 
pureli .vice Grier&on. 

* 19th Foot—Lieut. Robert Henry Buubiiry, 
from the h.p. of the 33lh Foot, to be Lieut., vice 
Christopher Sanders, who exchanges. 

35th Foot—Lieut. James Gustavus Hamilton 
Holmes, l^rom thc,*'2nd Foot, to ho Paymaster, 
vice Cochrane, retired on h.p. 

3Gih Foot—Ensign Charles A. Goodroaiv to 
be Lient. without purch.i,'vice Dcspnrd. n]>> 
pointed Adiutant to a Recruiting District; 
Edward MoUuy.gent., to be Ens. vice Goodman. 

42iid Foot—Captain William (hithrie, from 
the h p Gnatlachcd, to be Captain, vice Robeit 


John Napier Kollett, who exchanges, receiving 
the difference; Ensign Thomas Kmloch to bn 
Lkuit. by pinch., vice Gntlirie, prom.; Airhib.ild 
Colin C’ampljell, gent., to Ik* Ensign by purch., 
vico Kinloch. 

56th Foot—Eusign Thos, Johues Smith to be 
Lieut, by purch , vice Miiltb}, wlio retiies ; 
Philip Henry ('i.iinptoii. gent., to be Ensign by 
,Tmich., viee Smith; Stall A8sist.-Surg<*»>n Neil 
Stew.irl Cimpbell to be AssUt.-8urgeun, vico 
Pioetor, who resigns. 

92nd !''oot—(J.ipt. W’dlmm Blettennaii Cald¬ 
well, from the h p. I'liatt., to be Cu))t<un, vice 
.loliu GillxTl ttgilvie, uho excbaiiget?, recc-ivuig 
the liinereiiee. 

Rifle Hiigade—Brevet Major Thomas Edwin 
Kelly to be Major hy putch .vice Dickson, who 
Tctnes, Lieut. Arthur Johnstone Luwietice to 
be C,apl'iin by purch., viee Kelly; .Second 
Licutenatit George Hughes WilKnis’to be Fir^t 
I.teuleiiaiit by ptucli , vice I..iwreuce; (jeoigi* 
Herosford Daw‘ion, gent., to bo Secoiid-Jaeut., 
bj pmeh , vice W ilktns. 

IJ nuttachi'd—Limit. WilHam nulhrie, from 
42iul Foot, to lie ('apluiii b} puirh. 

Si.ifl*—Lieutenant Philip Henry Despard, 
from the 30th Foot, to be Adjutnntofa Recruit¬ 
ing Diatiict, vice Francis, dec. 

Tl^^^Stal Stafl’—Brevet JnsjH’ctor of Hospi- 
t^^Thomns Draper to bo Inspector-General of 
l^spilals ill the Windward and Leeward 
Islands onW, vice Doctor Skey, whose promo¬ 
tion has nut taken place. 

MenioT4iiidum—Captain George Willinm 
Baker, upon h.p. Royal ArtilHry, has been 
allowed to retire from the Service, by sale 
of an Unattached Commission, ho.3*.'<i'\''J‘tbout 
to settlu m L'niiada. 


WAR OFFICE, March C. 

2iid Dragoon Guards—Surgeon Jaipes Dawn, 
from the Stli Liglil Dragoons, to ^ Surgeon, 
vice Lightbody, appointed to the Stuff. 

fith Light Dingoons—Assist.-Surgeon John 
Squnir, M.D.V liom 93rd Foot, to Surgeon, 
vice ^)awn, appointed to, the 2nd Dragoon 
' Guards. 

' 16lh Foot—Lieip ■''Fr^T'J’is *Fairtloiigh to be 
^ Adjutant, rice TV6mr*‘'f*n, promoted. 

o4Lh Foot—Quartei|^iaster-Serj. Jones Duke 
to be Quartermaster,'* ico Poppcral, dec. 

Ci'iul Foot—laeiit. E. Corficid to be Adjt, 
vice Guy, upi>ointed Quartermaster, Lieut. Wni. 
Guy to be Quartermaster,vice Egai. dec. .. 

93rd Foot—Staff Asaistaut Surgeon WjUium 


I 
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Criiickiiliduk, M.D., to \)o •SurgiKiDi vice 
Sijiiciir, prmnotcil Dragoons. 

9 *Hh Foot^Kiisign 11. F. Alston tube Lieut, 
by purfh , vice Setouf who reliivs; Uupert Ik 
Deering, gent.^ to bo Ensign by xjurclinse, muo 
Alston. M 

llosp4nl St^y^-Surgeon John Lulilbody. 
fium the, SndaSugoon GuardB, to be^Surgeou 
‘ to the^Faft^^ vice Budenitch. deceased , Jas. 

Guy FieBritJiJoro. gent.,to Ih> AbbiNluDt'Surguiiu* 
, to tlKS>‘,VdrceB* vico Cittlcksliaiik* axtpomtod to 
*y3rd Fool. • 

■s* Memoran^jlaTn—Tlie half pay of Paynjnster 
E. M'Giath. tiCtlfhbot, h.A^MJUi'aneelleJ fi^ni 
Urd 1ust.,.*iuclusive> he liavtng :iecepy.'d a com- 
ittuted uUuwuncc for ins coinmissiou. 


. WAll OFFICE, Mnrth >0,^ ^ 

SudDu^oon Guards—W Wrrnhum, 
^rom'4mLiglit J^iagootis. to bo Lienteuuutf^ 
vice Dyer, wiio.exch.ingeB; hhisign Jackson 
■ViUiers Tutiiill.ffom 17th Foot, lobeOuniet by 
purcha'>e,vice Hogg, apiKUiitcd to7th Ihagoou 
Gu^Oia. 

• Jfllhgoon Giinids—Cornet J»»hn Cl.uk to 

by piurh , \jce ^ i^count K)lcour'>ie, 
who letires ^ Cornel and AUj John Johiwtoiie 
to h.ivo the rank of LuMilenaut; <’oriu*t W, 
Ilogi;, from Ditigouii Uuuids, to be ('hornet, 
\iei> Chuk. 

iird laght Dragoons—Lieut. Jolin E. Dyer, 
from ‘Jiid Diagoou Guards, to be Licuteniuit, 
>icu ^V(>^nllam, who excluiiiges. 

t'ohliMream thi.i)ds—M.ithow IC. 'rierney, 
gent , to be Lnsigii and LieutiMiaut by puicli^, 
vK’p j)undd' 4 , pionu ted. 

1st Foot—Caidaiu Jlirh.ird I^mnet to be 
M.tjortiy puicl).Aic<* l''.ir<tulinrsoil, piomoted; 
Lii'ut. Tit%oi Hoiii]dn(*yH to be C; iptam tiy 
X>ureli, MCI'Iteunell: 1 ‘hisvgn the lion C. Daw* 
sou Plunkett to lie l.iruteuant t>\ piuel\ , mop 
liunijihrcys; Juhepli Duuglity M'y luthanugeut , 
to be Kns. i)y puieli, vice Plunkelf. 

8lh Fool —Lieut, and Adj W Bussell Lucas 
to be Paym i^ler, mih* Hill, dec.: Lieut. Fiancis 
SaiideiDon llohnes to be Adjulanl, vice Lur.is, 
upp Pay nia'.ti'r- 

IbthFool—Ensi<»n Heniy Anthony D’TNbilotiy 
to be l.iculenaiit without puieh., Mce Fairt- 
loiigli, «i]iponite(l Adyut.iut ; Gent. (Ltdid J, 
Alix WiiktnNon, fiuni U. Md. Col., to be Eut., 
Mee O'Molouy. 

JJSlh FiM)t—Major Joseph M'akerield to be 
T.ieut.-Coloii<d liy parch., vice Maepherson.wbo 
lehies ; (kiptairi Thomafi ^VlJghl to«l>c Majfir . 
by purch., vice \Vukelield ; Lieut. Charb^T. 
Vail Siraiibciuee to bo Capltuu iiy puloil»^, W(u 
Wiight; Kii'^igu W Claigps Wolie to be Lieut, 
bv i>uiehas«’, \ire Van Sti.iubeii/ei*; W, tl.ir* 
Vliiige, gent, to be Ensign by iiuichase, \ae 
Wollcj. ^ “• 

I. 51^1 Foot—Ensign Augustus Tbomua Rice to 
• by purch.. vice Costabudie, #ho 
retire/ i F4.^rd Corbett, gout., to be Eusigif 
by puifdt., >iep Rice. 

53rd F^t—Ensigii Mai lay Hutchinson to be 
Li^t. fly purch., vico Glasbe, who retires; 
Edward Acton, geut., to be Ensign byxiUKliase, 
vice H iitJli inaon. « 

C^nd Foot—Knsiga Chailea lli'ury Guson to 
be Lieut, without purch, vice Corfleld, app. 
Adj.; B(«-.iuant‘Maj(n George ^ms to bo Eus, 
vice Gtt^n. . ^ 

76t!i Foot—Lieut. Robert ShojilieriT to bo 


Captain without Hutchinson, dec ; 

(ieDlleman Ciwlet More Simnioi)%, 

from 111. Mil. Coll, t^M Ensign w ithout purch, 
77th Foot—Captain CjutliMni SUefTleld pick- 
son, fromh p.UuutL,t^bu Captain vice Charles 
Uairvi who exchanges,receiving the diircieuce. 


89l1i Foot—Ensign Charles Montague'Walker 
to be Lieut, by purch , vu-« WTight. whurctui»»; 
Gent.Cadet Timothy IliUehiiisoii. fioiii th^ 
Mil. ('ol.. to be Ensign bj pureh , vire Wal 
Iht MVst India Uegnnent—Ensign Mtetuud 
Westropp Dveher to be Lieut, wilhout xiur., vice 
Bell, who retires; Ens. and Adjutuiu Charles 
Bentley to have the i.tuk ut'.Liuut.: Edmund 
ILiyler Bingham, geut., to bo Ensign by pur., 
vice Becher. 

\ Hnattaclied.—Major Henry Hidiert Far- 
^tstiHarson, fiom the 1st Foot, to be Lieut.-Coi. 
i^puich.; Lieut Michael Adair, from the 7!{nd 
Foot, to be ('aplaiu without puicii. * 

NWmorandum.—Lieut.-Cul. Charles George 
Gi^', ITn.itt, has ia^eii allowed to retire fiom 
Army selling a Lieut.-Coloiiclcy, he being 
u )out toT settle ill the colouieb. 


.OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, March 10. 

Ro\.il llegimejit of Artillery.—Second Cupt. 
II. K. Wiight to be Adjt., vice UubetUuii, pro¬ 
moted; .Set'onJ J,i('Ut. E. Wodehoiibe to bo 
l''ust-J,icat., Mco lltuciilille, dec. 



WAR itFFICE, March I 7 . 

(!th Regiment of Dragoon Guaids—Lieut. U. 
T. Gmard to be C.ipt by pureh., vico Beruas, 
who retires; Coiiie^ F. I'^reeliiig to be Lieut, 
by purch., vice Gerard; E L. i'ryse. gent., to 
be Cornet by purch., vice Froeling. 

llth Regiment of Light of Dragoons—Lieut. 
J. Tiiiloii to bo C.ipt. without purch. vicu 
Myliie, dec ; Lieut. K. A. Reynolds to be CapW 
by purch , vice Butcher,w'ho reliies ; Coin<‘t K, 
it. Swintuii to be Lieut, vice Tiittuu ; Comet 
J. Cow 4 dl tube Lieut, by purch., vice Rey¬ 
nolds; H. G. Moy&cy, gent., to be Cornet by 
Xuiich., vice Cowell. 

X7tli Light Dragoons—Capt. W. Bernard 
ILiicouit, fiom h.[i. Unatt., to be C.ai»t.. vko 
<» foigo Mu'liuel Keane, who cxeh, ; Lieut. 
W.iltcr Williiiiiis to bo (hiiit. by imrch., vice 
Hareouit, who letires ; Coitiet* Joliu Roger 
I’alincr til be Ltcut. by jnucii , vice Williams j 
George D'tkill.igli.ui jU> be Comet by 
XMUtlf., vice Falmvi. ^ 

Grenadier Guiiids—Lieut, and (hipt. the 
Hon. Francis Grosyenor Hood to be Adjutant, 
Vice ('hnlon. w ho icsigus llie Adjutancy only; 
B.iltuliou Surgeon John ILiiiisuti to be Sur- 
geou-Major. vice S.iuuiol illiain Walsuii, who 
icdie^upou h p. • 

fA Hill I'oot—Lieut, Ilcniy Cipadoec, fiom Isl 
Mh'st India Regt., to be Lieut., vice HolmuB, 
app. Adjt 

17 ll»—Lewis C'liailcs (Jonran, gent., to 
be Ktwign by puicli., vice 'I'lithill, appointed to 
^iid Diagooii (suuidb; gmit. Cadet John L. 
(Tokcr, from Royal Military College, to be 
Eu 9 . without parch., vu^ Conran, appointed W 
56ih Foot. I 

3Gth—(hiplain W'.iiimnglou Ilibbert, from 
h.p. Cualt., to bo Capt ,Hice the Hon Richard 
llaic, who cxchaiigcb. receiving the diflbroucc. 

56ih—Eti.sign John Tuiiiei to be Lieut, with¬ 
out purch. vice Mallison, dec.; Eds. Lewis 
Charles Conran, from \'j\W Foot, to be £ob„ 
vice Turner. 

59th—Eii&ign William FoulU tubs Lieut, by 
piircii., virc#Leslie, who retires; gent. Caflet 
Thum.is Fccblcii, fioni Royal Military College, 
to be Ells, by xmreh., vice Foulis. 

80th—Col James Cassidy. lusptwUng Fi«ld- 
Onieerof a Uecniitiug DiftitcC, to be Lt.-Cul,, 
vice Fitt, who exch 

9Ht1i—(;upt. J*hn Mucphail. fi-om k.p. as 
S nb'Inspcctor of Militia, Ionian Islands, to be 
Cajd;, vice Richard Wolfe, who cxch. 





PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMBNT8. , 
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lJdattiiched-~Lleat« Aui^uBtui NieoU8» Arom 
7Ai^Poot, to be 6a|>t. without puroh. 

Mifvet'-^Capt. John Macphall, 98tli Foot^ to 
^-^bifMajur in iiie Arnry. 

Memoruuduin—Tile ChrlsiUn names of Eim. 
Joues, 17tU Foot, are John Francis, auU not 
Thomaa Francis. 


WAK OFFICE. March 24. 

find Regiment of Life Ulu4rd8-~Lieuteniiuif 
Gardner to he Cnpt b} purcli., ^ire Richn^. 
who retires; Cornet lind 8ab‘Lieut. Ff'^E. 
Prbke to be Lieut, by imrch., \ice Ourdnor; 
Lieut. C. H. Drummotiii, from the IStli \Liulit 
Drags., to be Coructaud Sab -Liuut. by pu ch., 
vice Fieke. f' 

3id Regiment of Dragoon Guards—W. Square, 
geiu., to be Cornet by purcli., \ice ('ampbbll, 
who rotirei. 

4th Regiment of Light Dragoons—Licn({ G. 
Forbes. Iroui the 26tli Regt , to be Lieut., vice 
Miller, uho exchanges; Gent Cadet T. F. 
Vitsgerald. from the Royal Military ('oilege, to 
bo (/ornet by piirch., vice Routh, appointed to 
the i6th Light Diagoons. 

I4tli Kcgimeiituf Light Dtagoous—Lieut. G. 
M. Fullerton, fiom the I4lh liegt. of Foot, to 
be Lieut, vice 'Yelveiton, who exmi.'iuges. 

Ifllh Hegiment of Light Dragoons—i'urnet 
H. L. Cnckscdge to lie l.ietiL by parch., vice 
Drummond, appointed the 2iid Uegt. of 
Life Guards; K. Connor, getit., to be Cornet, by 
porch., %irc Cocksedge. 

Ititlk Hegiment ot Liglit Dragoons—('uinet 
B.Hovth. fiom the 4th Light Dragoons, tube 
^Cornel, vice MacCregoi, who retires. 

liih Hegiment of Foot—Lioiit.-Oen. i^lr R. S, 
Donkin, K.C.H . from the 80ili Kegt. to be 
OoL, vice Gen. Sir II. T. Mnnlressor, K.t'.H., 
dec. 

I4th Foot—Lieut. lion. C. H. Yelverton, 
from the I4lh Light Drags., to be Lieutenant, 
vice Fullerton, who exchanges. 


fidrd Foot—Miijqt' vRoas to be Lieut.-CuL 

^ ptirciL, vice Harrison, t vho retlrOs; Capt W. 
Fenwick to be Major by pitrch), vice Ross; 
Lieut. W. Al2(ick U> be Captain by imi^h., vicu 
Fenwick; Seeond-Lieiit. H. (>. Anuerdoti to be 
First'Lieiit. by iMirch., vie Alcock; A. W. W. 
Wynn, »Qt.. to be Second-by pj>irch.,vice 
Auderthu. 

S4th FuoU^lC. Wodehouse, gelU ,*(obe3i)D8ign’ 
by purch., rice Moore, who rMtire^r* 

Soih Foot—Lieut. % Miller, from t)ie 4th 
Liy^ht Dragoons, to be Liuut., vicinForbes, whO 
exciianges. / ' 

36th Foot—LieiiL A. TrellApe to be Unpt.by 
nm-ch., VICO llibbert. who reiiies ;*Ensign A. 
Tbisluth^ayt'e to be Lieut, by puVeh , ^jee* 
Trollojn*; W. W. Abiioit, gcnl., to be ^'rinig», 
by purch , vice Thislethwuyte. 

80ih Fo^*'—Lieut -(leii. Sir J. Taylor, IwC li 1o 
•beCoK7 vice Liout-(»eneial Sir R. S Donkin, 
Appointed to tlie roniniaiid of tho^DlJi Regt.; 
Major N. Baker to be Lleut.'C'ul. by‘*^>uich 
vice Cassidy, who retires; ^pt. BoWlei to be 
Major by purch.. Vice H.ikerJ laeut. J. Scully 
to be (hipt. by purrli., vice Honleri Lieut. J. 
Lightbudy to be Adjt., vice Bliu^k, whuC 2 , 8 i>/..‘iR 
the Ailjutancy only. 

fifind Foot—Lieui. C. E. Nugent, fW /'n.p. 
XJuat»to lie Lieut., vice Hohnes, luipoiuted Fay- 
master of the 3dth Regt.; Eiisiun W U. Caealet 
to be Ident. by purcii., vice Nugent, who le- 
tires ; Etuign uiid Adjt .1. Stoodley lu have the 
rank of LiiMit ; E R. W. W. Yates, gent., to be* 
Ensign iiy puich . vice ('ar.tiet. i 

97ti> Fool—Knaign H. Russull to bo Lieut, 
by purcii.,vice Hcniy, who retires; J tt. Strode, 
^ent., to be Ensign, by purch,, vice Russell. 

TLiatlaehed—Lieut. G. S. Fiixgernld, from the 
fibvh Regt.r bO be Capt. by purch. vice U. J. 
LeiiuU) who rctiics. 

Stair— llievot Lioiit-Col. C. 0. Dixon, frohx 
h.p. UuuU, to be Major ami Military Sil|i4r- 
intendeut of Hospitals at Chatham. 


c 


it 

BIRTHS. MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

> t 

At Katlimines, the Lady of Major-General 
Thackerny, R.E. of ii son. 

Feb. 2Uih,tIie L.idy of I.iout.O, M. Donbevy, 
K.N. of a daughter. 

Feb SOlh.at Glasgow, tiie Lady of Lieutenant 
J«i.nit‘s Inglis, R.N. ot a son 

Feb. at Plymouth, the Lady of 

Sir Heuiy M. Rlncitwood, Hurt., U N. of a 
daugh(4*r. 

At Dublin, the La'^.y of Commatider U. M. 
K-ing. U.N. of a eon. 

At Kdlrilmrgh, the Lady of Major (J’raw'ford 
Younet79tli Highhiiidors, of a son. 

At Hose-Mount, Woolwich, (he Lady of 
Major P. V. Eujflaml, Royal Artillciy, of ii 
daughter. 

The Liidy of Lieut. Fielden, I7th Lancers, of 
a'daiigliter. ** 

At UuthU' House, Tiinity, the Lady of Lieut. 
Forrest, H N. of ii daughter. 

March 3rd, at Plymouth, the Lardy of Captain 
Mayne, 6th Regimlht, of a son. 

March LOth, At Charles Fort, Kinsale, the 
LuUy of Major Furquharsofi/39th Regiment,of 
a daughter. ' . 


March 16th, at Limeiick, the Lady of ('apt. 
Bnrslem, b4th Rugt., of a daughter. 

Mari’b. Idth, At Maidstone, the Lady of ('apt. 
^pusUm. 4tli Light Diagoons, of a daughter. 

tflst. in CursoU Street, Lady Kmily 
PoDSfinby, relict of the late '^40001 al Sir 

Frederick Ponsoiiby, K.C.B , of a son* 

A 

MAUUIAGLS. uL 

'Feb. IBth, at HiiU, Lieut. Adul^s^^Vede- 
* rick Honil,^rd Regiment, eldesHmi. of the lute 
Rev. Dr. Bond of IluDwell Pi.ddock. Middlesex. 
Chapluin to bis Hoyal llighuuns rjie Duke of 
Cambridge, to Mary Peution, youngest d.' gh- 
ter of N. Osbourne, Esq. of Hull. 

At BusmthU, Leicestershiie, Lioul^L W Key, 
19ih Hussars, to Jane, daughter of J. Pearson, 
K>^q., Advocate General of Bengal. 

In Glaegba>Francis Lcigan, Ks<p* Surgeon, 
R.N to Janet, daughter of Captuin P. Wallace. 

Captain John Usher, lute of iheoOihlnliititry, 
to Margaret, seco^tqdr^V-^iel' of O Connor, 
•formerly of Uppei^f^aiUl^'c Street, dec. 

Maren 1st, at Wouwieh, Lieut. A, Hale 
Mofiro, QSnd HighlauLers, to Grace, daughter 
of Captain R Palmer U>A. 
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jMarch lut, at Ardbrafcan^Capiatn H. PhilU 
poti«J. U9th #ltfi;iinQDL to ^uno £. WalUr. 
>ouug^'Bt daiii(hUtr ortlie late John Young, 
£1*0., of Wiilpota’-lown-youap, Me^h. 

March Iftlli, at Ratnagalr, Captain Caldwell, 
9:2ud HighlauileT8,fiyi»now tn M;ijor General Sir 
A. Calil^ll, K,CrU^o)£luaoeth, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Uol^rtTotfi^e^, Ksq of the aamogilace. 

* At Elmn^ CuiPtaiii J. hiaiid, h.xi. of the 1st 
Uoyal8,\4^ktaut of the Aberdeenshire 
MuUia, tp MiVIIannaU Pow, >oiiuge8( dau|«- 
fer of Ibu latt^oUu Jackson, Ksq., Coilector^f 


latu^oUu 


^'\cise. 

t ’ I !!?• . 

Aug Istf 1836. at I/aiidour, Boligal, Lieut. 
Thomas Sob ell. Kith Foot % 

Aue^^st, 1836, at Meerut, Bengal, Lieut. 
Jt.iiilOT?rnold, iUh Light X)nLgoons. 

()ctul.^ei BLst, 1836, <it Montre.al^ Canadi 

Grunt, h 1 ). 42nd Kegimekit. • t 
^ i)ec.3rd^t Madias, where he iiud but r£- 
cgntly having been lust year appointed 

lo the Sliitf of that Picsideucy, Majni-Geucral 
.Sir tseo KU* 'T, K.ft.B. The iiufortunalc' caiiso 
^of !iii (]lcatli wtis n fail from u lior<»e rhat tie 
out with him from England, Su 
l||tf }H>eu appoinlcil to the M ysure DivU 
sion^L^ll^liidiun Aimy. * 

Olfi^Imoutli, Jamaica, drowned by the up 
setting of u b8.it, in wiileli he haujaceompatiied 
.1 p<irty on an equatie uxomsioii, Liciit. U. IL 
Madison, 56th Begi. 

Jatiuar> 4tb, at Burbadoes, ('apt H. E. B. 
. 4 IIiitidiiiison, 7^th Regiment, acting Brigade. 
Major to tlie Foices, second son of Lieutenant- 
Geuenil Sn W. Hutchinson. 

Tanuary Hth, Lieut Fjfc, li.p., 89tli Regt. 

January Hth, at Thuisu, laeiil. M'Piieraon^ 
h.p. Isi Foot. 

Lieut. Bassett, h p. 4th Fuet. 

Lieut. UriAiihs, h.p.23rd Regiment. 

January 29th, at Rnddiugtou, near Lough* 
hoiuugh, LuMit-Geileiul John (jiey. 

At Lincoln, aged i)2. Colonel John Broin* 
head. C.B. lute 77th llcgiment He served in 
Aiiiciiea. in l''gvpi uiidei Ahercromliie, and in 
the l\‘iiinsula distinguished himself by his in¬ 
trepidity at the head of his icgiment in the 
stormui'g of Badajo/., and in tiiu relieut on 
Burgos, when his own regiment and the 7lh 
Foot HUbUliied the attack of u large body of 
French cavaliy, by forming themselves into 
sijiiaies,and g.iPaiiily lepulsed them. 

('uptain Chailcs Marquis of Dixighedn, lute 
RovaUirisli Aitilleiy • 

r.ieut >^Clias. Halkett, Bart, h p. 21st 
Diiigoqns. 

LieiiL Heiily, h.p. 35th UegLment. 

At Madeiji, Captain Alex. I>eron,ya|p Jin 
Regiment. 

hebni.irylth, at Birmingham, Li^itenant (». 
^Viantrv, li . 

Februaryof Hospital 

I. Foilies^air pa4^ 

>ruaiy 14tli, atjimnbingh. Ur. Badenadi, 

r.?S.urge thar Can is.ui. 

l^bnniry JGlli^t Lvcler, Captain Josepli 
James. JR.jN^U^^77 

F^uar^Ph^^ersey, Commisaury-Gene 
lal James 

Feb. 9tli/r|ff his seat, Noirmonl Maiq^-House. 
.leisey, Commissary-Gener.vl Ihpon. Having 
cnteied the ('omniissaviat on the first tornia- 
tion oftlii^)epailmentuijdei Sir^^lMdc W'atsuu, 
lie eervei^^th the Army in Egypt, and wns 
sent, by Tnf^j»Ccuil appon^ient of Tut, 
with tlie Lord Caih- 

cuit, to (ierinany,*the Cummissa-^ 
lial Uepartmimt. if tnJyejfT 180H, lie accom¬ 
panied SirAithiir WelMslcy to the Fenmaula, 
and WU8 with the AimyMu the field, until All, 



.-I*' 

when he wns directed to take charge orthe * 
Commissariat Department in Lisbon, wheiMe 
was employed until the year 1819. Actiug iinJl^' 
the Commissary Generttl-in-Chief, Rir Rob^« 
Kennedy, upon Commissary.General Pipon dS-^ 
volved the whole responsibiUly of the iniiicate 
accounts of tlie Pennisuhir war* and which 
aecouiits, amounting to upwards of furtvjspimn 
milUouB sterling, nearly one-seventcenftiorthe 
National Debt of Great Britain )haie been au¬ 
dited and approved of by the Lords' Com- 
miss^ners of bis MnjeHty’s Treasury. 

v^mmissary-General Fijion wus most active 
in ^omoting all the useful institutions of lids 
native island, and hnd onde.ired himself to all 
clusi^ of Kociety, by whom he will be long 
reniMibciediUnd hislosa deeply regretted. 

^ t CailjgW, Oummaudei Tbo.'t. iluUoii, R.N. 
Ill his 

At Arunjel. Lieut. J. N. Gieen, U N , Chief 
Officer of iw CoaKl Guard 011 that station. 

At'Cloiiftlcilty. M. Power, IJaq Suigeou, R.N, 

* February I7lh, nt Pans, C/iiptain Wni. Henry 
Ilumphiie-.laic Royal ArtUleiy Dnvris. 

Tn Dublin, Majui- Tohii Bridge, late Biirraek- 
inasler at Poitobello, and foimerly iitigude- 
Majoi of lliut ganisou. 

At Maici'^iuii, Cornwall, J. Tilly, Esu., Ilasier 

R.N. 

At Haslur Hospital, Charles Cumeiou, Keq, 
Surgeon, U N. 

Fehiiiarv 2«>th, at Laneastei, Commander 
Richard Wliltehead, RW.oged 74. 

February :.6th. at Kloroaue, Lieuleiiunt* 
Oeneial John Locke. 

March 2nd, (’uptaln D'Olivior, h.p^ York 
Light Infantiy. • 

Commander H. Wearing. 

Lieut. W. Inneg. 

At Dover, Captain Sir "W. Howe Mulcueler, 

B. N., C.B , K (ML, Aide-de-camp to theKuig. 

At Bray, Wicklow. CaptainThns. Keltlewell, 

lUiat laic .'lOtli Regiment. 

March Ihh. at St Omer, Lieut. Thos. Lulor 
h p. 43rcl Hegiineot, Military Knight ol Wind¬ 
sor. He served with the above nistinguislicd 
c(irp6 during the wai iii tlic Peiiin^lu, prior to 
whicli he w'os a Lieutenant tn thodtli Dragoons. 

Muich lOtli, at Ilaiefield Pnik, after u low 
days'iUne»s. Major-Cvuneral Sir TIciiiy Frede- 
a*ick (vooke,K (MLonlysuiviMiigbiullier of the 
late Lieut -Gcii Mir G^ooke, K (LB. 

Nfuich loth, nt Drnne Hill near Cunteibury, 
(jcuerai Sir 11. F*. Montienoi, K.C H. and, 
(i.C ir , (^)lonol of the 1 Itli Foot. ^ 

Maicli JOt.ii at Chatham, Bt.-Majoi Diury, 
6 t]i Hegiment. * 

Mciicli lOlh, at Stoncliouse, near Devuiipurt, 
Liuut R. Lugger.h.p Royal AitiUeiy. 

At (traveseud. Lieut Koheil Tuinei, R N. 

At Kilculliit, Couuly Kildaic, Lieut. Lewis 
^ellv, Ii p. 69th Kcgiiuciit 
^^^1 Stockton, LlexP. H. W nmchlifTe, U.A. 

Maicii 13ili, at his lu.sidcncc, Bumbold's 
Wy ke, near l-hichester, I t - Colonel Bucknei, 

C. B. late of the Royal /vtlllcry, and Deputy. 

LiiMiliMiaiit of the countyV Sussex, aged hixly- 
loni ye.irs • . 

Maiclf irilh, at Drc'iden, M.ijor-lienciul Sir 
X*oicii/o Mooie, K.(' IL olid C B. 

March IGtli, at Stoke, near^)cvoii])ort, Lieut. 
Colonel J2.C. Mouciicire, late 3r<l Hoyul Vet. 
Balt. 

March l(>tk> Cainr Banucks, Vet, Surgem 
[,owe4. 3rd Light Dragmiiis. 

March 17lh, at Kentish Town. Capt. Wni. 
Belts lip. 14lli Uegt., Military Knight of 
Windsor He i>IiHied in ullg^ie actions 111 which 
the 14th look so conspicuous a ]ia]t on the con* 
(iiieut, East and West IndiUH, Java, &c. In all 
the relations of lii^his conduct was most exem- 
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Laprjl, 1B37. 


pUry. H 9 WR 8 an aff^ctionati) husband, a khid 
and induldfRDt Cath»r, and a sincere friend. He 
l^s left a disconaolute widow, au umUido 
yuighter nod son, the latter serving witli hii 
2(*ffim6nt, the S 6 th, in India, lie was a mao 
'iiniversany esteemed and respected, and his 
loss will be long and deeply deplored by all a ho 
liftdjth e happineia of his acaunintnuce 

Mardh 19th. at Rieliinond Uairacka, Duhliu. 
Lieut. Cameron. 77tU Regiment. 

March 90tli. at ^t. lliiiers, Jersey. £. P. 
Burke, Haq., Purser U.N. i 

At Rochester, M. llummond. Esq, Pprser 

e.N. ‘ 

At Cheltenham, Capt. E. Stopfurd, R.N. 


At Dungannon Colpnel Dawson Kolly/C.B , 
late Lieut.'Cul., 7drd lUgt. # 

Lieut. C. J. Bell. ll.n. s 
At Noiten House..near Chichester, Lieut. 
Matthew Ruckle. R.N., aged 77. 

March 34th.at Rtoad (£reea I^dge, ('roy<lon, 
William Dyer Thomas. 1^; M.D..^Dep. liisp. 
Geneiwl of Hospitals, and Al'.) Surgeon uC the 
7th Hussars. \ . 

h March 3Sth, at niackheath. KtMt. Captain 
tleo. Kompster, lat^ of the lltiyai Marines, 
^ged 78. 

General Sir W. Maxwell, Bart., lute Srdlluytfl 
*Vet. But, 
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